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THIS  FRUIT  OP  STUDIES  WHICH  HE  HAS  DONE  MORE 

THAN   ANY  ONE   ELSE  TO  ENCOURAGE  AND  AID 

IS  AFFECTIONATELY   INSCRIBED 


Tub  main  argument  of  the  following  work  was  firat 

drawn  out  in  the  form  of  aii  lectures  "  On  the  Principles 
of  Linguistic  Science,"  delivered  at  the  Smithsonian  Inati. 
tntion,  in  WaahingtoUj  during  the  month  of  March,  1864, 
Of  these,  a  brief  abstract  was  printed  in  the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Institution  puhhshed  in  the  same  year," 
In  the  following  winter  (December,  18(54,  and  January, 
1865)  they  were  again  deUvercd  as  one  of  the  regular 
courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  having 
been  expanded  into  a  series  of  twelve  lectures.  They  are 
now  laid  before  a  wider  public,  essentially  in  their  form  aa 
there  presented.  Bnt  they  have  been  in  the  mean  time 
carefully  rewritten,  and  have  suffered  a  not  inconsiderable 
fiirther  expansion,  aa  the  removal  of  the  enforced  Pro- 
cmstean  linnit,  of  sixty  minutes  to  a  lecture,  has  given 
Opportunity  to  discuss  with  greater  fulness  important 
points  in  the  general  argument  which  had  before  come  off 
with  insufficient  treatraent.  The  chief  matter  of  theory 
upon  which  my  opinion  haa  undergone  any  noteworthy 
modification  is  the  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  onomato- 
poetic  principle  in  the  first  steps  of  language-making  (see 
the  eleventh  lecture).     To  this  principle,  at  each  revision 
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of  my  yiews^  I  have  been  led  to  assign  a  higher  and 
higher  efficiency,  partly  by  the  natural  effect  of  a  deeper 
study  and  clearer  appreciation  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  case,  partly  under  the  influence  of  valuable  works 
upon  the  subject,  recently  issued.*  In  the  general  style 
of  presentation  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  change — ^not  even  to  cast  out  those  recapitulations 
and  repetitions  which  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in  a 
course  of  lectures  meant  for  oral  deUvery,  though  they 
may  and  should  be  avoided  in  a  work  intended  from  the 
outset  for  continuous  reading  and  study. 

More  than  one  of  the  topics  here  treated  have  been 
from  time  to  time  worked  up  separately,  as  communica- 
tions to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  are  concisely 
reported  in  its  Proceedings ;  also,  within  no  long  time 
past,  I  have  furnished,  by  request,  to  one  or  two  of  oup 
leading  literary  periodicals,  papers  upon  special  themes 
in  linguistic  science  which  were,  to  no  small  extent, 
virtual  extracts  from  this  work. 

The  principal  facts  upon  which  my  reasonings  are 
founded  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  commonplaces 
of  comparative  philology,  and  it  was  needless  to  refer  for 
them  to  any  particular  authorities :  where  I  have  consci- 
ously taken  results  recently  won  by  an  individual,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  his  property,  I  have  been  careful  to 
acknowledge  it.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  and  my  pleasure 
here  to  confess  my  special  obligations  to  those  eminent 
masters  in  linguistic  science,  Professors  Heinrich  Steinthal 
of  Berlin  and  August  Schleicher  of  Jena,  whose  works  ^ 

•  I  will  refer  only  to  Mr  Farrar's  "  Chapters  on  Language  "  (London, 
1865),  and  to  Professor  Wedgwood's  little  book,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Laa* 
guago"  (London,  1866). 

T  As  cMef  among  them,  I  would  mention  SteinthaJ's  "  Cbarakteriftik  d« 


I  liave  had  constantly  npon  my  table,  and  Lava  fi-eeiy 
consulted,  deriving  from  them  great  instruction  and 
enlightenment,  even  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  differ 
most  strongly  from  some  of  their  theoretical  views.  Upon 
them  I  have  been  dependent,  above  all,  in  preparing  my 
eighth  and  ninth  lectures  ;*  my  independent  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  various  type  throughout  the  world 
being  far  from  sufhcient  to  enable  me  to  describe  them  at 
first  hand.  I  have  also  borrowed  here  and  there  an  illus- 
tration from  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  " 
of  Professor  Max  Midler,  which  are  especially  rich  in  such 
material. 

To  my  friend  Professor  Fita-Edward  Hall,  Librarian 
of  the  Bast  Lidia  Office  in  Loudon,  I  have  to  return  my 
thanks  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  the  burdensome 
task  of  reading  the  revise  of  the  aheeta,  as  they  went 
through  the  press. 

It  can  hardly  admit  of  question  that  at  least  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  history,  and  classifications  of 
language  as  is  here  presented  ought  to  be  included  la 
every  scheme  of  higher  education,  even  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  become  special  students  in  comparative  phil- 
ology. Much  more  necessary,  of  course,  is  it  to  those  who 
oherish  such  an  intention,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  mis- 
take to  commence  at  once  upon  a  course  of  detailed  cci3 
psrative  philology  with  pupils  who  have  only  enjoyed  tho 
ordinary  training  in  the  classical  or  the  modem  languages, 

HunptBSohlicliatanTypBiiileaSprMlibiiuea"  (Berlin.  1860),  and  SeUeiohsr'i 
"  Comnendiani  der  Veryleichsndca  Grainmalik  di^r  Indogennantwhen  Spra- 
■p  1861;  u  naff  fjdttioa  taa  appeared  this  jrojit):  other  vrritin^ 
of  both  authors,  of  lesB  estent  nnd  importanco,  ore  referrtd  to  by  nama  in  tlia 
margimil  nofaa  upon  the  teit. 

■"   '      Id  mention  also  my  indebtedness,  ns 
lE  admirable  nork  of  M.  Eineat  Keimti, 
MLangu.'s  S^mitiquei  '  Becoade  fidttion,  Poria,  1858], 
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or  in  both.  They  are  liable  either  to  £etil  of  apprehending 
the  yalne  and  interest  of  the  infinity  of  particulars  into 
which  they  are  plunged,  or  else  to  become  wholly  absorbed 
in  them,  losing  sight  of  the  grand  truths  and  principles 
which  underlie  and  give  significance  to  their  work,  and 
the  recognition  of  which  ought  to  govern  its  course 
throughout ;  perhaps  even  coming  to  combine  with  acute- 
ness  and  erudition  in  etymological  investigation  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  language  andi  the  relations  of 
languages  of  a  wholly  crude  or  fantastic  character.  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  this  book  may  be  found  a  conve- 
nient and  serviceable  manual  for  use  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  I  have  made  its  substance  the  basis  of 
my  own  instruction  in  the  science  of  language,  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  some  years  past ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with 
gpratifying  success.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  a  strictly  logical 
and  scientific  plan  with  a  popular  mode  of  handling,  and 
with  such  illustration  of  the  topics  treated  as  should  be 
easily  and  universally  apprehensible.  K,  however,  the 
lecture  style  should  be  found  too  discursive  and  argu- 
mentative for  a  '^ext-book  of  instruction,  I  may  perhaps 
be  led  hereafter  to  prepare  another  work  for  that  special 
use. 

Yalb  Colleob, 
New  HawH,  Comh,, 
Ju^i,  1867. 
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Ihtroductoi? ;  history,  material,  objects  of  lingulstia  Boieocb  ;  plan  ol 
lliese  lectures.  Fundamental  inquiry.  How  we  acquired  our  speech, 
and  what  it  was:  di&eroncea  of  individual  upeech.  What  is  the  English 
language  ;  how  kept  in  existence  ;  its  changes.  Hodea  and  oausea  of 
linguistic  change. 

3?II0SE  who  are  engaged  in  the  inyestigation  of  languago 
hare  but  recently  begun  to  claim  for  their  study  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  science.  Its  development  as  such  has  heoQ 
wholly  the  work  of  the  preseat  century,  although  its  germs 
go  back  to  a  much  more  ancient  date.  It  has  had  a  history, 
iu  fact,  not  unlike  that  of  the  other  sciences  of  observatioa 
and  induction — for  example,  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
physics — ^hich  the  intellectual  activity  of  nioderu  times  has 
built  up  upon  the  scanty  observations  and  crude  inductions 
of  other  days.  Men  have  always  been  learning  languages, 
in  greater  or  less  measiire  ;  adding  to  their  own  motlier- 
tongues  the  idioms  of  the  races  about  them,  for  the  practical 
end  of  communication  with  those  races,  of  access  to  their 
thought  and  knowledge.  There  has,  too,  hardly  been  a  time 
when  some  have  not  been  led  on  from  the  acquisition  of 
languages  to  the  study  of  language.  The  interest  of  this 
precious  and  wonderful  possession  of  man,  at  once  the  siga 
•nd  the  means  of  his  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  Baimsi 
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creation,  hai  in  all  agea  ttrcng^  j  impressed  the  reflecting  and 
philosophical,  and  impelled  them  to  speculate  respecting  its 
nature,  its  historj,  and  its  origin.  Besearches  into  the 
genealogies  and  affinities  cX.  words  hare  exercised  the  in- 
genuitj  td  numberless  generations  of  acute  and  inquiring 
minds.  Moreorer,  the  historical  results  attainable  bv  such 
renesarehe%^  the  light  cast  bj  them  upon  the  denTation 
and  connection  of  races,  have  nerer  whoUj  escaped  re- 
cognition. The  general  objects  and  methods  of  linguistic 
stud  J  are  far  too  obriouslr  suggested,  and  of  far  too  engaging 
interest,  not  to  have  won  a  certain  share  of  regard,  from 
the  time  when  men  first  began  to  inquire  into  things  and 
their  causes. 

Nothing,  however,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  science 
was  the  result  of  these  older  investigations  in  the  domain  of 
langua£;d,  any  more  than  in  those  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 
Hasty  generalizations,  baseless  hypotheses,  inconclusive  de- 
ductionSy  were  as  rife  in  the  former  department  of  study  as 
tboy  were  in  the  two  latter  while  yet  passing  through  the 
preliminary  stages  of  alchemy  and  astrology.  The  difficulty 
was  in  all  the  cases  nearly  the  same ;  it  lay  in  the  paucity  of 
observed  facts,  and  in  the  faulty  position  which  the  inquirer 
assumed  toward  them.  There  had  been  no  sufficient  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  phenomena,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
inductive  reasoning,  for  the  establishment  of  sound  methods 
and  the  elaboration  of  true  results ;  and  along  with  this,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  it,  prejudice  and  assumption  had 
usurped  the  place  of  induction.  National  self-sufficiency  and 
inherited  prep^'ssession  long  helped  to  narrow  the  limits 
imposed  by  unfavourable  circumstances  upon  the  extent  of 
linguistic  knowledge,  restraining  that  liberality  of  inquiry 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  a  science.  Ancient 
peoples  were  accustomed  to  think  each  its  own  dialect  the 
only  true  language ;  other  tongues  were  to  them  mere  bar- 
barous jargons,  unworthy  of  study.  Modem  nations,  in 
virtue  of  their  history,  their  higher  culture,  and  their  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  much  leis  uncharitably  exclusive;  and 
their  reverence  for  the  two  classical  idioms,  the  Gbeok  and 
Latin,  and  for  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  He* 


brew,  BO  vfidened  thoir  linguistic  horizon  as  gradually  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  juster  and  more  comprehensive  viewa  of 
the  character  and  history  of  human  speech.  The  restless 
and  penctrntiDg  spirit  of  investigation,  finally,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  its  insatiable  appetite  for  facta,  its 
tendency  to  induction,  and  its  practical  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  human  intereata,  and  of  the  absolute  value  of  all 
means  of  knowledge  respecting  human  conditions  and  liis- 
tory,  has  brought  about  as  rapid  a  development  in  ilnguistio 
study  as  in  the  kindred  branches  of  physical  study  to  which 
wa  have  already  referred.  The  truth  being  once  recognized 
that  no  dialect,  however  rude  and  humble,  is  without  worth, 
or  without  a  bearing  upon  the  understanding  of  even  the 
most  polished  and  cultivated  tongues,  all  that  followed  was  a 
matter  of  course.  Linguiatic  material  was  gathered  in  from 
every  quarter,  literary,  commercial,  and  philanthropic  activity 
combining  to  facilitate  its  collection  and  thorough  examina- 
tion. Ancient  records  were  brought_to  light  and  deci- 
phered ;  new  languages  were  dragged  from  obscurity  and 
made  accessible  to  study. 

The  recognition,  not  long  to  be  deferred  when  once  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  the  right  direction,  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  with  one 
another  and  with  the  languages  of  south-western  Asia — the 
establiahment  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages — 
was  the  turning-point  in  this  history,  the  true  beginning  of 
linguistic  science.  The  great  mass  of  dialects  of  the  family, 
descendants  of  a  common  parent,  covering  a  period  of  four 
thousand  years  with  their  converging  lines  of  development, 
supplied  juat  the  ground  which  the  science  needed  to  grow 
up  upon,  working  out  its  methods,  getting  fully  into  view 
its  ends,  and  devising  the  means  of  their  attainment.  The 
true  mode  of  fruitful  investigation  was  discovered ;  it  ap- 
peared that  a  wide  and  searching  comparison  of  kindred 
idioms  was  the  way  in  which  to  trace  out  their  history,  and 
arrive  at  a  real  comprehension  of  the  life  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage. Comparative  philology,  then,  became  the  handmaid 
of  ethnology  and  history,  the  forenumer  and  founder  of  tb< 
icience  of  hui 


No  single  circumat&nce  more  powerfully  aided  the  onward 
movement  than  the  introduction  to  Weatem  Bcholars  of  tha 
Sanskrit,  the  ancient  and  sncred  dialect  of  India.  Its  ex- 
ceeding age,  ita  remarkable  eonservation  of  primitive 
material  and  forma,  its  uneiiualled  transparency  of  structure, 
give  it  an  indisputable  right  to  the  first  place  among  tbe 
tongues  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Upon  their  compari- 
Bon,  already  fruitfully  begun,  it  caat  a  new  and  welcome 
light,  displaying  clearly  their  hitherto  obscure  relations, 
rectifying  their  doubtful  etymologiea,  illustrating  the  laws 
of  research  which  must  be  followed  in  their  study,  and 
in  that  of  all  other  languages.  What  linguistic  science 
might  have  become  without  such  a  basis  as  was  afforded  it 
in  the  Indo-European  dialects,  what  Indo-European  philology 
might  have  become  without  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  were 
idle  to  speculate  :  certain  it  is  that  they  could  not  have 
grown  BO  rapidly,  or  reached  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
state  of  advancemetit  in  which  we  now  already  behold  them. 
As  a  historical  fact,  the  scientific  study  of  human  speech  is 
founded  upon  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,  and  tliis  acknowledges  the  Sanskrit  as  ita 
most  valuable  means  and  aid. 

But  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  history  of  growth  of  lin- 
guistic science  down  to  the  present  time,  with  particuhu'  notice 
of  its  auccesaive  stages,  and  with  due  mention  of  the  scholars 
who  have  helped  it  on,  does  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  these 
lectures.  Interesting  as  the  task  might  be  found,  its  execu- 
tion would  require  more  time  than  we  can  spare  from  topics 
QOre  essential  consequence.*  A  brief  word  or  two  is  all 
can  afford  to  the  subject.  Germany  is,  far  more  than 
any  other  country,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  study  of 
language.  There  was  produced,  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
century,  the  most  eitensive  and  important  of  the  prelimi- 
nary collections  of  material,  specimens  of  dialects  with  rude 
attempt  at  their  classification  —  the  "  Mithridates  "  of 
Adelung  and  Vater.  There  Jacob  Grimm  gave  the  first 
exemplification  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  value  and  power  of 


tbe  comparative  method  of  inveHtigstion  id  language,  in  tiia 
graminar  of  tLe  Germanic  dialects,  a  work  of  gigantio  labour, 
in  wliicli  eaJih  dialect  was  made  to  esplain  the  historj  and  cha- 
racter of  all,  and  all  of  each.  There — what  was  of  yet  greater 
cunaequence — Bopp  laid,  in  1816,  the  foundation  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean comparative  philology,  by  his  "  Conjugatioa-system  of 
the  Sanairit  Language,  ae  compared  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian,  and  German;  "  following  it  later  with  hia  Compara- 
tive Grammur  of  ail  the  principal  languagea  of  the  Indo- 
European  family — a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  gave 
shape  and  substatice  to  the  science.  There,  too,  the  labours 
of  such  men  as  the  Schlegels,  Pott,  and  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, especially  of  the  last-named,  extended  its  view  and 
generalized  ita  principlea,  making  it  no  longer  an  iiiveatiga- 
tion  of  the  history  of  a  single  department  of  human  speech, 
but  a  systematic  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  universal  language  and  their  canses.  The  names  of 
Saak,  too,  the  Danish  scholar  and  traveller,  and  of  Bur- 
nouf,  the  eminent  French  savant,  must  not  be  paeaed  unno- 
ticed among  those  of  the  founders  of  linguistic  science. 
Indeed,  how  ripe  the  age  was  for  the  birth  of  this  new 
bi'anch  of  liuman  knowledge,  how  natural  an  outgrowth 
it  was  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  it  arose,  ia  shown  by 
the  fact  that  ita  most  important  methods  were  worked  out 
and  applied,  more  or  less  fully,  at  nearly  tbe  aame  time,  by 
several  independent  scholars,  of  different  countries — by 
Eask,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Bumouf. 

A  host  of  worthy  rivals  and  followers  of  the  men  whose 
names  we  have  noted  have  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  America,  to  continue  the  work  which  these  had 
begun ;  and  by  their  aid  the  science  has  already  attained  a 
degree  of  advancement  that  is  truly  astouiahing,  considering 
its  BO  recent  origin.  Though  still  in  ita  young  and  rapidly 
growing  stage,  with  its  domain  but  just  surveyed  and  only 
partially  occupied,  its  basis  is  yet  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
enough,  its  methods  and  laws  a,re  sure  enough,  the  objects  it 
aims  at  and  the  results  it  is  yielding  are  sufficiently  import- 
ant, in  themselves  and  in  their  bearing  upon  other  brancbei 
of  human  knowledge,  to  warrant  it  in   challenging  a  placf 
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M$9t^fr$H  iUif  $i4:Urrtej!n,  tm  not  tbe  leavt  wfirthj,  tbaagh  out 
Iff  i^Mf  youuf^^'Mf  €ff  their  mifterho</d^  and  to  gi%'e  it  a  daim 
nki/fh  r/ifi/  ri//t  U5  Amrti^furded  to  the  attention  of  ereiy  scho* 
teff  ai»/J  of  et^rjr  well'e^lu/;ated  pewon. 

Th<f  iii/fU;rial  and  Nuhje^.'t  of  linguintic  science  ia  language, 
ill  itn  t'jtiirtdy ;  all  tho  tw^renmhlt  formt  of  human  speech,  in 
ih^ir  irif)nil<5  variety,  whether  iitill  living  in  the  minds  and 
ifioMtfiM  of  rniffi,  or  |;rei«;rved  only  in  written  documents,  or 
t'HrvMl  tut  tho  M<!antier  but  more  imperishable  records  of 
hruMH  mul  Mtone.  It  huN  a  field  and  scope  limited  to  no  age, 
mtt\  in  no  portion  of  mankind.  The  dialects  of  the  obscurest 
and  tittmi  htinihly  t'tttiowtui  races  are  its  care,  as  well  as  those 
of  tho  UwU^rn  III  tluj  world*M  history.  Whenever  and  wher- 
itviM'  a  Mound  haM  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  human  being, 
to  Miij^niili/.e  to  oth<irM  tin}  movements  of  his  spirit,  this  science 
would  liiin  takn  it  up  and  study  it,  as  having  a  character  and 
odlrM  worthy  of  attetitive  examination.  Every  fact  of  every 
lan^uaf^o,  in  the  view  of  the  lin^niiHtic  student,  calls  for  hia 
lnv(mtif<iitinn,  miwi^  only  in  the  light  of  all  can  any  be  com- 
phd.itjy  uiidorMl'Ood.  To  aHHomblo,  arrange,  and  explain  the 
wiudct  body  td'  linf^uiMtic  phenomona,  so  as  thoroughly  to  com- 
nnduMid  tluMu,  in  each  soparato  part  and  under  all  aspects, 
U  liU  (unhMivotir.  HIm  provinco,  while  touching,  on  the  one 
hund,  iipnn  that  af  the  pliilologiHt,  or  student  of  human 
(hnUKitt  and  knoNNJt^dgp  as  dopositod  in  literary  records,  and, 
on  tho  (dluM*  lunid,  \i\nn\  that  (d'  the  more  linguist,  or  learner 
of  lun^tutf|[OH  fitr  tindr  prartioal  use,  and  while  exchanging 
iVIondly  aid  with  both  of  thone,  is  yet  distinct  from  either. 
Ilo  donU  with  lungimgo  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  its 
ntoanii  of  oxpiVMMion,  not  its  record  ;  he  deals  with  simple 
wohIm  and  phruMOH,  nv>t  with  sentenees  and  texts.  He  aims 
to  traoo  out  the  inner  life  of  language*  to  discover  its  origin, 
to  follow  it  I*  nueeeiwive  steps  of  giH>wth,  and  to  deduce  the 
Uwn  th«^t  ^^vorn  its  mutations,  the  recognition  of  wh.eh 
nlmll  a^HH>uut  to  him  for  both  the  unitv  and  the  v&rietv  ol 
itn  piHHkt^i\t  miMutVxHted  pha^^es;  aiul«  along  with  this,  to  appre- 
\kt^\\\\  \\\<^  imturt^  tvt'  lai\guagt^  as  a  human  endowment,  its  ::«• 
WUvvu  to  U)OugUt«  it;i  iuflut>m'i>  upon  the  development  of  m 
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tellect  and  the  growth  of  knoTvledge,  and  the  history  of  mind  ' 
and  of  knowledge  as  reflected  in  it. 

The  exceeding  interest  of  this  whole  class  of  inquiries  it 
ftt  first  sight  manifest,  but  it  grows  to  our  sense  in  measure 
aa  we  reflect  upon  it.  We  are  apt  to  take  language,  like  so 
many  other  things  of  familiar  daily  use,  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  appreciating  the  mystery  and  deep  significanca 
which  belong  to  it.  We  clothe  our  thoughts  without  effort 
or  reflection  in  words  and  phrases,  having  regard  only  to  the 
practical  ends  of  expression  and  communication,  and  the 
power  conferred  by  them  :  we  do  not  think  of  the  long  his- 
tory, of  changes  of  form  and  changes  of  signification,  through 
which  each  individual  vocable  employed  by  ua  has  passed,  of 
the  labour  which  its  origination  and  gradual  elaboration  has 
cost  to  successive  generations  of  thinkers  and  speakers.  We 
do  not  meditate  upon  the  importance  to  us  of  this  capacity 
of  expression,  nor  consider  how  entirely  the  history  of  man 
would  have  been  changed  bad  he  possessed  no  such  faculty  j 
how  little  of  that  enlightenment  which  we  boast  would  have 
been  ours,  if  our  ancestors  had  left  no  spoken  memorial  o( 
their  mental  and  spiritual  acquisitions ;  how,  in  short,  with 
out  speech,  the  noble  endowmonts  of  our  nature  would  have 
remained  almost  wholly  undeveloped  and  useless.  It  is,  in- 
deed, neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  our  rainda 
should  be  continually  penetrated  with  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  marvellous  character  of  language ;  but  we  should  be  in- 
excusable if  we  neglected  altogether  to  submit  it  to  such  aa 
examiuAtion  as  should  make  us  understand  its  nature  and 
history,  and  should  prepare  our  minds  to  grasp  by  refiection 
its  whole  siguiflcance. 

These  and  such  ns  these  are  the  objects  most  directly 
aimed  at  by  the  scientific  student  of  language.  But  there 
are  others,  of  a  different  character,  to  which  liis  inveatiga* 
tions  conduct  him  hardly  less  immediately,  and  which  con- 
stitute an  essential  [>art  of  the  interest  which  invests  them. 
It  is  a  truth  now  almost  as  familiar  aa,  fifty  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  new  and  startling,  that  language 
fimiishea  the  principal  means  of  Iruitful  inquiry  into  tha 
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deeds  nnd  fates  of  mankind  during  the  ages  'n'hich  precc-de 
direct  historical  record.  It  enables  us  to  determine,  in  ths 
tnain,  both  the  fact  and  the  degree  of  relationship  Bubsiat- 
ing  among  the  different  diviaious  of  mankind,  and  thus  to 
group  them  together  into  families,  the  members  of  which 
must  have  once  set  forth  from  a  common  home,  with  a  com- 
mon character  and  a  common  culture,  however  widely  separ- 
ated, and  however  unlike  in  roannera  and  institutions,  we 
may  find  thom  to  be,  when  they  first  come  forth  into  tha 
light  of  written  history.  Upon  the  study  of  Inngunge  is 
mainly  founded  the  science  of  ethnology,  the  science  which 
investigates  the  genealogy  of  nations.  I  say,  mainly  found- 
ed, without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  physical 
science  in  this  regard :  the  relation  between  linguistic  and 
physical  science,  and  their  joint  and  respective  value  to  eth- 
nology, will  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  point 
further  on  in  our  inquiries.  But  language  is  also  pregnant 
with  information  respecting  races  which  lies  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  physical  science :  it  bears  vvithiu  itsRlf  plain 
evidences  of  mental  and  moral  character  and  capacity,  of  de- 
gree of  culture  attained,  of  the  history  of  knowledge,  philo- 
Bophy,  and  religious  opinion,  of  intercourse  among  peoples, 
and  even  of  the  physical  circuni stances  by  which  those  who 
■peak  it  have  been  surrounded.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  volume  of 
the  most  varied  historical  information  to  those  who  know 
how  to  read  it  ond  to  derive  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

To  survey  the  whole  vast  field  of  linguistic  science,  taking 
even  a  rapid  view  of  all  the  facts  it  embraces  and  the  reeulta 
derived  from  their  examination,  is  obviously  beyond  our 
power  in  a  brief  series  of  lectures  like  the  present.  I  shall 
not,  accordingly,  attempt  a  formally  systematic  presentation 
of  the  subject,  laying  out  its  different  departments  and  de- 
fining their  limits  and  mutual  relations.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  more  for  our  proSt  to  discuss  in  a  somewhat 
general  and  familiar  way  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  life  of 
language,  those  which  exhibit  most  clearly  its  character,  and 
determine  the  method  of  its  study.  We  shall  thus  gain  an 
insight  into  tlie  nature  of  linguistic  evidence,  see  how  it  is 
eli^ted  from  the  material  containing  it,  and  what  and  hovr 


it  i.as  Tii-ce  to  prove.  Wo  shal],  in  short,  endeavour  to 
arriTe  at  au  apprehension  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Bcience.  But  we  aliftll  also  find  oocaaion  to  glaooe  at 
the  maiu  results  acconpUshed  by  its  means,  seeking  to  tin* 
dfirstaiid  what  language  ia  and  what  is  its  value  to  man,  and 
to  recogni/e  the  great  truths  in  human  history  which  it  hu 
been  EBstrumental  ia  establishing. 

In  order  to  these  ends,  we  ahall  first  take  up  one  or  two 
preliminary  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  will  ahow  ua 
how  language  li»eB  and  grows,  and  how  it  is  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  will  guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  place 
which  its  study  occupies  among  the  sciences.  We  shall 
then  go  on  to  a  more  detailed  examination  and  illustration 
of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  produce  the  incessant  changes  of  form  and  con- 
tent which  language  is  everywhere  and  always  undergoing. 
We  ahall  note,  further,  the  Tarious  causes  which  alfect  the 
kind  and  rate  of  linguistic  change.  The  result  of  thesa 
processes  of  growth,  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
languages  into  dialects,  will  next  engage  our  attention- 
This  will  prepare  us  for  a,  construction  of  the  group  of 
dialects,  and  the  family  of  more  distantly  related  languages, 
of  which  our  own  English  speeeh  is  a  member,  and  for  on 
eKamination  and  estimate  of  the  evidence  which  proves  them 
related.  The  extent  and  importance,  historical  and  lin- 
guistic, of  this  family  will  he  set  forth,  and  its  course  of  de- 
velopment briefly  sketched.  We  shall  neit  pass  in  review 
the  other  great  families  into  which  the  known  forms  of 
human  speech  are  divided,  noticing  their  most  striking 
characteristics.  Then  will  be  taken  up  certain  general 
questions,  of  prime  interest  and  importance,  suggested  by 
•ueh  a  review — as  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  lin- 
guistic and  of  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  the  bearing  of  lan- 
guage upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  unity  or  variety  of 
the  human  species.  Finally,  we  shall  consider  the  origin  of 
language,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  its  value  as  au  element 
'  in  human  pi-ogreiis.  And  a  recognition  of  the  aid  which  it 
Mceivea  in  this  last  respect  from  written  and  recorded 
■P^evh  will  load  is,  by  way  of  appendix,  to  take  a  cunoij 
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fiew  of  the  bistorical  derelopment  of  the  art  of  irnting. 

The  tnethod  which  we  shxdl  follow  will  do,  as  much  ai 
poKnible,  the  analytic  rather  than  the  sjnthetic,  the  in- 
quiring rather  than  the  dogmatic.  We  shall  striTc,  above 
all  things,  after  clearness,  and  shall  proceed  always  from 
that  wliich  is  well-known  or  obvious  to  that  which  is  more 
recondite  and  obscure,  establishing  principles  by  induction 
from  facts  wliich  lie  within  the  cognizance  of  every  well- 
educated  person.  For  this  reason,  our  exaujples,  whether 
typical  or  illustrative,  will  be  especially  sought  among  the 
phenomena  of  our  own  familiar  idiom ;  since  every  living 
and  growing  language  has  that  within  it  which  exemplifies 
the  essentJAl  facts  and  principles  belonging  to  all  human 
speech.  We  shall  also  avoid,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
use  of  figurative,  metaphysical,  or  technical  phraseology, 
endeavouring  to  talk  the  language  of  plain  and  homely  fact. 
Not  a  little  of  the  mystery  and  obscurity  which,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  invest  the  whole  subject  of  language,  is  due 
t()  the  common  employment  respecting  it  of  terms  founded 
on  analogi(JB  insteaid  of  facts,  and  calling  up  the  things  they 
represent  surrounded  and  dimmed  by  a  halo  of  fancy,  in- 
stead of  presenting  sharply  cut  outlines  and  distinct  linea- 
ments. 

The  wliolo  subject  of  linguistic  investigation  may  be  con- 
veniently summed  up  in  the  single  inquiry,  "  Why  do  we 
•peak  as  we  do  ?  "  The  essential  character  of  the  study  of 
language,  as  distinguished  from  the  study  of  languages,  lies 
in  this,  that  it  seeks  everywhere,  not  the  facts,  but  the  rea- 
sons of  them ;  it  asks,  not  how  we  speak,  or  should  speak 
but  for  what  reason  ;  pursuing  its  search  for  reasons  back  to 
the  very  ultimate  facts  of  human  history,  and  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  human  nature.  To  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  investigation  by  this  inquiry,  it  needs  to  be  proposed  in 
more  than  one  sense  ;  as  the  most  fitting  introduction  to 
our  whole  discussion,  let  us  put  it  first  in  its  plainest  and 
most  restricted  moaning :  namely,  why  do  we  ourselves 
■peak  the  English  as  our  mother-tongue,  or  native  language, 
instead  of  any  other  of  the  thousand  varying  forms  of  speech 
eurrent  among  men  P    It  is  indeed  a  simple  question,  but  tfl 


ansfver  t  Aialinctly  and  truly  will  lay  the  beat  poasibla 
found  at  ioti  for  our  further  progreea,  t'leitring  our  way  of 
more  than  one  of  the  imperfect  appreheuBions,  or  the  mia.i])- 
prehenaious,  which  are  apt  to  encuinber  the  stepa  of  student! 
of  language. 

The  general  answer  is  bo  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  to 
be  pointed  out:  we  apeak  English  becauee  we  were  taught 
it  by  those  who  aurrounded  ua  in  our  infancy  and  growing 
age.  It  is  our  mother-tongue,  beeauae  we  got  it  from  the 
lips  of  our  mothers  ;  it  is  our  native  language,  inasmuch  as 
we  were  bom,  not  indeed  into  the  poaaeBaion  of  it,  but  into 
the  eompany  of  those  who  already  apoke  it,  having  learned 
it  in  the  aame  way  before  us.  We  were  not  left  to  our  own 
devices,  to  work  out  for  ourselvea  the  great  problem  of  how 
to  talk.  In  our  case,  there  «  as  no  development  of  language 
out  of  our  own  internal  resources,  by  the  reflection  of 
phenomena  in  conaciouaneas,  or  however  else  we  may  choose 
to  describe  it;  by  the  action  of  a  natural  impulse,  shaping 
ideas,  and  creating  suitable  expression  for  them.  No  sooner 
were  our  niinda  ao  far  matured  as  to  be  capable  of  intelli- 
gently associating  an  idea  and  its  sign,  than  ve  learned, 
first  to  recogni/.e  the  persons  and  thinga  about  us,  the  most 
familiar  acts  and  phenonieua  of  our  little  world,  by  the  names 
which  others  applied  to  them,  and  then  to  apply  to  them  the 
eame  namea  ourselvea.  Thus,  moat  of  ua  learned  first  of  all 
to  stammer  the  childish  words  for  '  father '  and  '  mother,'  put, 
for  our  convenience,  in  the  accents  easiest  for  unpractised 
lips  to  frame.  Then,  aa  we  grew  on,  we  acquired  daily  more 
and  more,  partly  by  direct  iustruction,  partly  by  iniitation: 
those  who  had  the  care  of  ua  contracted  their  ideas  and  sim- 
plified their  speech  to  suit  our  weak  capacities  ;  they  watched 
with  interest  every  new  vocable  which  we  mastered,  cor- 
rected our  numberless  errors,  explained  what  we  but  half 
underetood,  ehected  us  when  we  used  longer  words  and 
mare  ambitioua  phrases  than  we  could  en.ploy  correctly  or 
wield  adroitly,  and  drilled  us  in  the  utterance  of  sounds 
which  come  hard  to  the  beginner.  Tiie  kind  and  degree  of 
the  training  thua  given,  indeed,  varied  greatly  in  diiTiTent 
raaea,  as  did  the  ptaviaion  made  for  the  neceaaarj  wants  ot 
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ehildlioud  in  respect  to  other  matters  ;  as,  foi  ;^staDce,  tha 
food,  tiio  dress,  the  moral  nniture.  Just  as  tome  bave  to 
rough  their  v&y  by  tbe  hardest  through  the  oceues  of  earl; 
life,  beat«u.  half-starved,  clad  iu  scanty  rags,  while  yet  some 
care  aud  provisioii  were  nbollj  indispensable,  and  no  child 
eould  have  lived  through  infancy  without  them — so,  aa  con- 
cerns language,  some  get  but  the  coarsest  and  raoat  meagre  in- 
Ktruccion,  and  yet  instruction  enough  to  help  them  through 
the  first  stages  of  learning  how  to  speak,  la  the  least 
&vourable  circumstances,  there  must  have  been  constantly 
about  every  one  of  us  in  our  earliest  years  an  amount  and 
style  of  speech  surpassing  our  acquirements  and  beyond  our 
reaeh,  and  our  acquisition  of  language  consisted  in  our  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  of  this,  as  we  were  able.  In 
proportion  aa  our  minds  grew  in  activity  and  pover  of  com- 
prehension, and  our  knowledge  increased,  our  notions  and 
conceptions  were  brought  into  shapes  mainly  agreeing  with 
those  which  tbey  wore  in  the  minds  of  those  around  us, 
and  received  in  our  usage  the  appellations  to  which  the  latter 
were  accustomed.  On  making  acquaintance  with  certain 
liquids,  colourless  or  white,  wo  bad  not  to  go  through  a  pro- 
cess of  observation  and  study  of  their  properties,  in  order  to 
devise  suitable  titles  for  them ;  we  were  taught  that  these 
were  mater  and  milk.  The  one  of  them,  when  standing 
stagnant  in  patches,  or  rippling  between  green  banks,  we 
learned  to  call,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  our  instructors,  pool  or  puddle,  and  brook  or  river. 
Aa  elevation  rising  blue  in  the  distance,  or  towering  nearer 
above  ua,  attracted  our  attention,  and  drew  from  us  the  staple 
inquiry  "  "What  is  that  ?  " — the  answer,  "  A  mountain,"  or 
"  A  hill,"  brought  to  our  vocabulary  one  of  the  innumerable 
additions  which  it  gained  in  a  lite  way.  Along  with  the 
names  of  external  sensible  objects,  we  thus  learned  also  that 
prEctical  classification  of  them  which  our  language  recog- 
nizes :  WB  learned  to  distinguish  brook  and  river ;  hill  and 
mountain, s  tree,  bush,  vine,  shrub,  and  plant;  and  so  on,  iL 
cases  without  number.  In  like  manner,  among  the  varioiia 
acts  which  we  were  capable  of  performing,  we  were  tought 
ti  designate  certain  ones  by  specific  titles '-  much  reproof 
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Tor  instiiuce,  doubtless  made  ua  early  imderHtand  what  wu 
meant  by  ery,  strike,  push,  kict,  bile,  and  other  names  for 
misdeedfl  incident  to  even  tlie  beat-regulated  childhood. 
How  long  our  own  mental  states  might  have  remained  a. 
confused  and  indistinct  chaos  to  our  unassisted  reflection, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  were  soon  helped  to  single  out  and 
recognize  by  appropriate  appellationa  certain  ones  among 
them  :  for  example,  a  warm  feeling  of  gratification  and  at. 
tachment  wo  were  made  to  signily  by  the  expression  lovej 
an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  feeling  by  like ;  and  theif 
opposite  by  hate.  Long  before  any  process  of  analysis  and 
eombinatiou  carried  on  within  ourselves  would  have  given 
as  the  distinct  conceptions  of  true  aud  fahe,  of  good  and 
naughty,  they  were  carefully  set  before  ua,  and  their  due  ap- 
prehension was  enforced  by  faithful  admonition,  or  by  aome- 
thing  yet  more  serious.  And  not  only  were  we  thus  assisted 
to  an  intelligent  recognition  of  ourselves  aud  the  world  im- 
mediately about  us,  but  knowledge  began  nt  once  to  be 
communicated  to  ua  respecting  things  beyond  our  reach. 
The  appellations  of  hosts  of  objects,  of  places,  of  beings, 
which  we  had  not  seen,  and  perhaps  have  not  even  yet  seen, 
we  learned  by  hearing  or  by  reading,  and  direct  instruction 
enabled  us  to  attach  to  them  some  characteristic  idea,  mora 
or  less  cojnplete  and  adequate.  Thus,  we  had  not  to  cross 
the  ocean,  and  to  coast  about  and  traverse  a  certain  island 
beyond  it,  in  order  to  know  that  there  is  a  country  England. 
and  to  hold  it  apart,  by  specific  attributes,  from  other  coun- 
tries of  which  we  obtained  like  knowledge  by  like  means. 

But  enough  of  this  illustration.  It  is  already  Bufficieutly 
clear  that  the  acquisition  of  language  was  one  of  the  steps 
of  our  earliest  education.  We  did  not  make  our  own  tongue, 
or  any  part  of  it;  we  neither  selected  the  objects,  acta, 
mental  states,  relatiouSj  which  should  be  separately  desig- 
nated, nor  devised  their  distinctive  designations.  We  simply 
received  aud  oppropriated,  as  well  as  we  could,  whatever 
our  instrnctora  were  pleased  to  set  before  us.  ludependencB 
of  the  general  usages  of  speech  was  neither  encouraged  nor 
tolerated  in  us ;  nor  did  we  feel  tempted  toward  independ- 
ncB      Our  object  was  to  communicate  with  those  among 
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whom  (ur  lot  was  cast,  to  understand  them  and  be  auder« 
stood  by  them,  to  learn  what  their  greater  wisdom  and 
experience  could  impart  to  us.  In  order  to  this,  we  had  tc 
think  and  talk  as  thej  did,  and  we  were  content  to  do  so. 
Why  such  and  such  a  combination  of  sounds  was  applied  to 
designate  such  and  such  an  idea  was  to  us  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  ;  all  we  knew  or  cared  to  know  was  that  others 
80  applied  it.  Questions  of  etymology,  of  fitness  of  appella- 
tion, concerned  us  not.  What  was  it  to  us,  for  instance, 
when  the  answer  came  back  to  one  of  our  childish  inquiries 
after  names,  that  the  word  mountain  was  imported  into  our 
tongue  out  of  the  Latin,  through  the  Norman  French,  and 
was  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  *  hilly,  mountainous,' 
while  hill  had  once  a  y  in  it,  indicating  its  relationship  with 
the  adjective  ki^h  ?  We  recognized  no  tie  between  any  word 
and  the  idea  represented  by  it  excepting  a  mental  association 
which  we  had  ourselves  formed,  under  the  guidance,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  example,  of  those  about  us.  We  do,  indeed, 
when  a  little  older,  perhaps,  begin  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
biquiring  into  the  reasons  why  this  word  means  that  thing, 
and  not  otherwise :  but  it  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
curiosity ;  if  we  fail  to  find  a  reason,  or  if  the  reason  be 
found  trivial  and  insufficient,  we  do  not  on  that  account  re- 
ject the  word.  Thus  every  vocable  was  to  us  an  arbitrary 
and  conventional  sign  :  arbitrary,  because  any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand other  vocables  could  have  been  just  as  easily  learned 
by  us  and  associated  with  the  same  idea ;  conventional, 
because  the  one  we  acquired  had  its  sole  ground  and  sanc- 
tion in  the  consenting  usage  of  the  community  of  which  we 
formed  a  part. 

ILace  and  blood,  it  is  equally  evident,  had  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  determining  our  language.  English  descent 
would  never  have  made  us  talk  English.  No  matter  who 
were  our  ancestors ;  if  those  about  us  had  said  wasser  and 
milch,  or  eau  and  lait,  or  hudor  and  gala,  instead  of  water 
and  milk^  we  should  have  done  the  same.  We  could  just  as 
readily  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  say  Helen  or  aimer  oi 
philein,  as  love,  wahrheit  or  verite  or  aletheia,  as  truth.  And 
so  in  every  other  case.     An  American  or  English  mother 
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a  that  Iier  cbild  should  grow  ap  duly  Bccoiupliiihed, 
gives  it  a  French  nurse,  aad  takes  care  that  no  Eagliah  bo 
ipokeu  in  its  preaence ;  and  not  all  the  blood  of  nil  the 
Joneses  can  save  it  from  talking  French  first,  as  if  tliis  were 
indeed  its  own  mothor-tongue.  An  iufaiit  is  taken  aliva 
from  the  arms  of  its  drowned  mother,  the  only  waif  cast 
upon  the  shore  from  the  wreck  of  a  strange  veaae! ;  and  it 
learns  the  tongue  of  its  foster-parents ;  no  outbreak  of 
natural  and  heredititry  speech  e\'er  betrays  from  what  land 
it  derived  its  birth.  Tbe  child  of  a  father  and  mother  of 
different  race  and  speech  learns  the  tongue  of  either,  as 
circumstancea  and  thoir  choice  may  determine;  or  it  learna 
both,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  them,  hardly  knowing 
which  to  call  ita  native  language.  The  bands  of  Africans, 
stolen  from  their  homes  and  imported  into  America,  lost  in 
a  generation  thoir  Congo  or  Mendi,  and  acquired  from  their 
fellow-slaves  a  rude  jargon  in  which  they  could  commiinicatft 
with  one  another  and  with  their  wastera.  The  Babol  of 
dialocta  brought  every  year  to  our  shores  by  the  thousands 
of  foreigners  who  come  to  seek  a  new  home  among  ns,  dis- 
appear in  as  brief  a  time,  or  are  kept  up  only  where  thosa 
who  speak  them  herd  together  in  separate  communities. 
The  Iriah  peasantry,  mingled  with  and  domineered  over  by 
English  colonists,  governed  under  Engtlah  institutions,  feel- 
ing the  whole  weight,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  a  superior 
Engliah  rivilization,  incapacitated  from  rising  above  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  and  ignorance  without  command  of  Engliah 
speech,  unlearn  by  degrees  their  native  Celtic  tongue,  and 
adopt  the  dialect  of  the  ruling  and  cultivated  class. 

No  one,  I  am  confl  lent,  can  fail  to  allow  that  this  is  a 
true  account  of  the  process  by  which  we  acquire  onr  "  raoLber- 
tongue."  Every  one  recognizes,  as  the  grand  advantage  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  language,  the  fact  that  in  it  and  by  it 
whatever  of  truth  and  knowledge  each  generation  has  learned 
or  worked  out  can  be  made  over  into  the  possession  of  the 
generation  following.  It  is  not  necessary  tliat  ea^^h  of  i.a 
■tudy  the  world  for  himself,  in  order  to  apprehend  ami 
plasaifj  the  varied  objecLa  it  contains,  with  their  i{ualitieii 
Bod  relations,  and  luveut  desiguationa  for  theio.     This  Lu 
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been  dar.e  bj  those  who  came  before  us,  and  we  enter  into 
the  fruits  3f  their  labours.  It  is  only  the  first  man,  before 
whom  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  must 
present  itself,  to  see  what  he  will  call  it ;  whatever  he  calls 
any  living  creature,  that  is  the  name  thereof,  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  his  family  and  descendants,  who  are  content  to 
style  each  as  their  father  had  done  before  them. 

Our  acquisition  of  English,  however,  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  described. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  which  we  thus  learn  is  of 
that  peculiar  form  or  local  variety  which  is  talked  by  our  in- 
structors and  models.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  one  may 
have  been  surrounded  from  birth  by  those,  and  those  only, 
whose  speech   is  wholly   conformed  to  perfect  standards ; 
then  it  will  have  been,  at  least,  his  own  fiult  if  he  has 
learned  aught  but  the  purest  and  most  universally  accepted 
English.  But  such  cases  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rare.  Foi; 
setting  aside  the  fact  that  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  whose 
usage  forms  the  unexceptionable  standard,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  few,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  know 
and  follow  it  accurately.     Not  many  of  us  can  escape  ac- 
quiring in  our  youth  some  tinge  of  local  dialect,  of  slang 
characteristic  of  grade  or  occupation,  of  personal  peculiari- 
ties, even,  belonging  to  our  initiators  into  the  mysteries  of 
speech.     These  may  be  mere  inelegancies  of  pronunciation, 
appearing  in  individual  words  or  in  the  general  tone  of  ut- 
terance, like  the  nasal  twang,  and  the  flattening  of  ou  into 
aUj  which  common  fame  injuriously  ascribes  to  the  Yankee ; 
or  they  may  be  ungraramatical  modes  of  expression,  or  un- 
couth turns  and  forms  of  construction  ;  or  favourite  recur- 
rent phrases,  such  as  I  gttess,  I  calculate,  I  reckon,  I  expect^ 
you  know,  each  of  which  has  its  own  region  of  prevalence ; 
or  colloquialisms  and  vulgarisms,  which  ought  to  hide  their 
heads  in  good  English  society ;  or  words  of  only  dialectic 
currency,  which  the  general  language  does  not  recognize. 
Any  or  all  of  these  or  of  their  like  we  innocently  .eani  along 
with  the  rest  of  cur  speech,  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish 
fche  evil  from  the  good.     And  often,  as  some  of  us  know  to 
our   cost,  errors  and  infelicities    are  thus   sc    thoroughly 
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wrought  inlo  our  miods,  as  parts  of  our  habitual  mcdeH  m 
eipreBaioii,  that  not  aU  the  care  and  instruction  of  after  life 
can  rid  ub  of  them.  How  many  men  of  culture  and 
eminent  ability  do  we  meet  with,  who  exhibit  through  life 
the  marks  of  a  defective  or  vicioue  early  training  in  their 
n&tire  tongue  !  The  domiuion  of  habit  ie  not  leas  powerful 
in  language  than  in  anything  else  that  we  acquire  and  prac- 
tiae.  It  ia  not  alone  true  that  he  who  haa  once  thoroughly 
learned  English  ia  thereby  almost  disqualified  from  ever 
attaining  a  native  facility,  correctness,  and  elegance  in  any 
foreign  tongue ;  one  may  also  ao  thoroughly  learn  a  bad 
style  of  English  as  never  to  be  able  to  ennoble  it  into  tho 
beat  and  moat  approved  form  of  his  native  speech.  Tet, 
with  UB,  the  influences  which  tend  to  repress  and  eradicate 
local  peculiarities  and  individual  errors  are  numeroua  and 
powerful.  One  of  the  most  efl'ective  among  them  is  school 
instruction.  It  ia  made  an  important  part  of  our  education 
to  learn  to  apeak  and  write  correctly.  The  pupil  of  a  faith- 
ful and  competent  instructor  is  taught  to  read  and  pro- 
nounce, to  frame  Bentences  with  the  mouth  and  with  the 
pen,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  that  which  is  accepted 
among  the  well-educated  everywhere.  Social  intercourse  is 
a  cultivating  agency  hardly  less  important,  and  more  en- 
during in  its  action  ;  as  long  as  we  live,  by  associating  with 
those  who  speak  correctly,  we  are  shown  our  own  faults,  and 
at  the  same  time  prompted  and  taught  to  correct  them. 
Beading — which  is  but  another  form  of  such  intercourse — 
consultation  of  authorities,  self-impelled  study  in  various 
forms,  help  the  work.  Our  speech  ia  improved  and  per- 
fected, as  it  was  first  acquired,  by  putting  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  learners,  by  following  the  examplo  of  those  who 
apeak  better  than  we  do.  He  who  is  really  in  earnest  to 
complete  his  mastery  of  his  mother-tongue  may  hope  for 
final  success,  whatever  have  been  hia  early  disadvantages  ; 
just  as  one  may  acquire  a  foreign  tongue,  like  German  of 
French,  with  a.  degree  of  perfection  depending  only  on  his 
opportunities,  his  capacity, his  industry,  and  the  lengtliof  tim« 
b«  devotes  to  the  study. 

Again  £veu  when  the  process  uf  training  which  w(>  huii 
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described  gives  general  correctness  and  facility,  it  is  far  front 
conferring  universal  command  of  the  resources  oi  the  Eng. 
lish  tongue.  This  is  no  grand  indivisible  unity,  whereof  tho 
learner  acquires  all  or  none ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  particu- 
lars, and  each  one  appropriates  more  or  less  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  ability.  The  vocabulary  which  the 
young  child  has  acquired  the  power  to  use  is  a  very  scanty 
one  ;  it  includes  only  the  most  indispensable  part  of  speech, 
names  for  the  commonest  objects,  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  conceptions,  the  simplest  relations.  You  can  talk 
with  a  child  only  on  a  certain  limited  range  of  subjects ;  a 
book  not  written  especially  for  his  benefit  is  in  great  part 
unintelligible  to  him  :  he  has  not  yet  learned  its  signs  for 
thought,  and  they  must  be  translated  into  others  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  ;  or  the  thought  itself  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  apprehension,  the  statement  is  outside  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge.  But  in  this  regard  we  are  all  of  us  more 
or  less  children.  Who  ever  yet  got  through  learning  his 
mother- tongue,  and  could  say,  "  The  work  is  done  ?  "  The 
encyclopedic  English  language,  as  we  may  term  it,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  great  dictionaries,  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  words.  And  these  are  only  a  selection  out  of  a 
greater  mass.  If  all  the  signs  for  thought  employed  for 
purposes  of  communication  by  those  who  have  spoken  and 
who  speak  no  other  tongue  than  ours  were  brought  together, 
if  all  obsolete,  technical,  and  dialectic  words  were  gathered 
in,  which,  if  they  are  not  English,  are  of  no  assignable  spoken 
tongue,  the  number  mentioned  would  be  vastly  augmented. 
Out  of  this  immense  mass,  it  has  been  reckoned  by  careful 
observers  that  from  three  to  five  thousand  answer  all  the 
ordinary  ends  of  familiar  intercourse,  even  among  the  culti- 
vated ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English-speaking 
community,  including  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class, 
never  learn  to  use  even  so  many  as  three  thousand :  what 
they  do  acquire,  of  course,  being,  like  the  child's  vocabulary, 
the  most  necessary  part  of  the  language,  signs  for  the  com- 
monest and  simplest  ideas.  To  a  nucleus  of  this  character, 
every  artisan,  though  otherwise  uninstructed,  must  add  the 
technical  language  of  his  own  craft — ^names  for  tools,  and 


procCHBeB,  and  products  which  his  every- day  ciporiencB 
makea  familiar  to  him,  but  of  which  the  vast  majority,  per-- 
bopa,  of  those  outside  his  own  line  of  life  know  nothing 
Ignorant  as  he  may  be,  he  will  talk  to  you  of  a  host  of  mat- 
ters  which  you  abal!  not  understand.  No  insignificant  part 
of  the  hundred-thouaand-word  list  is  made  up  of  Belectiona 
from  such  teehnicaJ  vocabularies.  Each  department  of  iabour, 
of  art,  of  science,  has  its  special  dialect,  fully  known  only  to 
those  who  have  made  themaelveB  mastera  in  that  department. 
The  world  reijuirea  of  every  well-informed  and  educated 
person  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  iu  many  opecial  de- 
partmentB,  along  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage belonging  to  each  ;  but  he  would  be  indeed  a  marvel 
of  many-sided  learning  who  had  mastered  them  all.  Who 
18  there  among  ua  that  will  not  find,  on  every  page  of  t)iB 
comprehensive  dictionariea  now  iu  vogue,  words  which  are 
■trange  to  him,  which  need  defining  to  hia  apprehenaiou, 
which  he  could  not  be  sure  of  employing  in  the  right  place 
and  cunnection  F  And  this,  not  in  the  technical  portions 
only  of  cur  vocabulary.  There  are  words,  or  meanings  of 
worda,  no  longer  in  familiar  use,  antiquated  or  obsolescent, 
which  yet  may  not  be  denied  a  phicc  in  the  present  English 
longue.  There  are  objects  which  almost  never  fall  under 
ihe  notice  of  great  uumbera  of  people,  or  of  whole  claaaea  o( 
the  community,  and  to  whose  names,  accordingly,  when  met 
with,  these  are  unable  to  attach  any  definite  idea.  There 
are  cognitions,  conceptions,  feelings,  which  have  not  come 
up  in  tlie  minds  of  all,  which  all  have  not  had  occasion  oud 
aeouired  power  to  expreas.  There  are  distinctions,  iu  every 
department  of  thought,  which  all  have  not  learned  to  draw 
and  deaignate.  Moreover,  there  are  various  styles  of  eiprea- 
■ion  for  the  same  thing,  which  are  not  at  every  one's  com- 
mand. One  writer  or  speaker  has  great  ease  and  copious- 
Bess  of  diction ;  for  all  bis  thoughts  he  haa  a  variety  of 
phrases  to  choose  among ;  he  lays  them  out  before  ua  in 
beautiful  elaboration,  in  L-lcar  and  elegant  style,  bo  that  to 
follow  and  nndei'stand  him  is  like  floating  with  the  current, 
.inotbor,  with  not  less  wealth  of  knowledge  and  clearnesi 
af  judgiiiicut,  IS  cramped  and  awkward  in  his  use  of  laDguagu; 
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be  pots  his  ideas  before  us  in  a  rough  and  fragmentary  way ; 
be  carries  our  understandings  with  him,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  labour  and  pains  on  our  part.  And  though  he  may  be  ablo 
to  comprehend  all  that  is  said  by  the  other,  he  has  not  in  the 
same  sense  made  the  language  his  own,  any  more  than  the 
student  of  a  foreign  tongue  who  can  translate  from  it  with 
facility,  but  can  express  himself  in  it  only  lamely.  Thus  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  native  and  acquired  capacity  of  different 
individuals  comes  to  light  in  their  idiom.  It  would  be  ai 
hard  to  find  two  persons  with  precisely  the  same  limits  to 
their  speech,  as  with  precisely  the  same  lineaments  of  coun- 
tennnce. 

Once  more,  not  all  who  speak  the  same  tongue  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter.  We  learn  what 
words  signify  either  by  direct  definition  or  by  inference 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used.  But  no 
definition  is  or  can  be  exact  and  complete ;  and  we  are 
always  liable  to  draw  wrong  inferences.  Children,  ai 
every  one  knows,  are  constantly  misapprehending  the  extent 
of  meaning  and  application  of  the  signs  they  acquire.  Un- 
til it  learns  better,  a  child  calls  every  man  papa ;  having 
been  taught  the  word  sky,  it  calls  the  ceiling  of  a  room  the 
iky ;  it  calls  a  donkey  or  a  mule  a  horse — and  naturally 
enough,  since  it  has  had  to  apply  the  name  dog  to  creatures 
difiering  far  more  than  these  from  one  another.  And  so 
long  as  the  learning  of  language  lasts,  does  the  liability  to 
such  error  continue.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  arising 
out  of  the  essential  nature  of  language.  Words  are  not 
exact  models  of  ideas ;  they  are  merely  signs  for  ideas,  at- 
whoso  significance  we  arrive  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  no 
mind  can  put  itself  into  such  immediate  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  another  mind  as  to  think  and  feel  precisely 
with  it.  Sentences  are  not  images  of  thoughts,  reflected  in 
a  faultless  mirror ;  nor  oven  photographs,  needing  only  to 
have  the  colour  added  :  they  are  but  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary sketches,  giving  just  outlines  enough  to  enable  the 
•onso  before  which  they  are  set  up  to  seize  the  view  intended, 
and  to  till  it  out  to  a  complete  picture;  while  yet,  as  regardi 
the  completeness  of  the  filling  out,  the  details  of  the  wo>*W 
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Bud  Lhe  Gner  shades  of  colouring,  no  two  minda  will  pnidiica 
picliireB  perfectly  accordant  with  one  another,  nor  will  any 
precisely  reproduce  the  original. 

The  limite  of  variation  of  meaning  are,  of  course,  very 
different  in  differeut  claaaes  of  words.  So  far  as  these  aro 
dcBignationa  of  delinite  objects,  cognizable  by  the  aenneB, 
there  ia  little  danger  of  our  seriously  miaapprehendii'g  one 
another  when  we  utter  them.  Tet,  even  here,  there  ia 
room  for  no  trifling  discordance,  aa  the  superior  knowledge 
or  more  vivid  imagination  of  one  person  gives  to  the  idea 
called  up  by  a  name  a  far  richer  content  than  another  can 
put  into  it.  Two  n'en  speak  of  the  tvn,  with  mutual  intel- 
ligence :  but  to  the  one  he  ia  a  mere  ball  of  light  and  heat, 
which  rises  in  the  sky  every  morniug,  and  goes  down  again  at 
night ;  to  the  other,  all  that  science  has  taught  us  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  great  luminary,  and  its  influence  upon  our 
little  planet,  ia  more  or  less  distinctly  present  every  time  he 
utters  its  name.  The  word  Fekin  is  spoken  before  a  num- 
ber of  persona,  and  ia  understood  by  them  &11:  but  some 
among  them  know  only  thiit  it  ia  tho  name  of  an  immense 
city  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  others  have 
studied  Chinese  mannera  and  customs,  have  seen  pictures  o( 
Chinese  aceuerj,  nrchitecture,  drees,  occupation,  and  are  able 
to  tinge  the  conception  which  tlie  word  evokes  with  some 
fair  share  of  a  local  colouring ;  another,  perhaps,  has  visited 
the  place,  and  its  name  touches  a  store  of  memories,  and 
brings  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  vivid  with  the 
hues  of  truth.  I  feel  a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  impressions  of  colour  made  on  my  sense  are  the  same 
with  those  made  upon  my  friend's  sense,  so  that,  when  we 
use  the  words  red  or  blue,  we  do  not  mean  different  things : 
and  yet,  even  here,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  us  may  be 
afflicted  with  some  degree  of  colour-blindneas,  so  that  wo  do 
not  apprehend  tho  same  shades  precisely  alike.  Eut  just  so 
is  every  part  of  language  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  per- 
eonulity  of  the  speaker;  and  most  of  all,  where  matters  of 
more  subjective  apprehenaion  are  concerned,  Tho  volup. 
tuary,  the  passionate  and  brutal,  the  pliilosophic,  and  the 
■ejBti mental,  lor  instance,  wbeu  they  opeik  of  love  or  of  hats, 
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mean  by  no  means  the  same  feelings.  How  pregnant  with 
sacred  meaning  are  home,  patriotism,  faith  to  some,  while 
others  utter  or  hear  them  with  cool  indifference !  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  multiply  examples.  Not  half  the  words  in  oui 
familiar  speech  would  be  identically  defined  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  employ  them  every  day.  Nay, 
who  knows  not  that  verbal  disputes,  ^scussions  turning  on 
tho  meaning  of  words,  are  the  most  frequent,  bitter,  and  in- 
terminable of  controversies  ? 

Clearly,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  of  no  paradox  in  main- 
taining that,  while  we  all  speak  the  English  language,  the 
English  of  no  two  individuals  among  us  is  precisely  tho 
same :  it  is  not  the  same  in  form  ;  it  is  not  the  same  in 
extent ;  it  is  not  the  same  in  meaning. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  English  language  ?  We  answer : 
It  is  the  immense  aggregate  of  the  articulated  signs  for 
thought  accepted  by,  and  current  among,  a  certain  vast 
community  which  we  call  the  English-speaking  people,  em- 
bracing the  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country  and  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  those  who  elsewhere 
in  the  world  talk  like  them.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
languages  of  all  the  members  of  this  community.  Or — since 
each  one  says  some  things,  or  says  them  in  a  way,  not  to  be 
accejjted  as  in  the  highest  sense  English — it  is  their  average 
rather  than  their  sum  ;  it  is  that  part  of  thp  aggregate  which 
is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  majority  ;  but  of  a  majority 
made  in  great  part  by  culture  and  education,  not  by  num- 
bers alone.  It  is  a  mighty  region  of  speech,  of  somewhat 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  boundaries,  whereof  each  speaker 
occupies  a  portion,  and  a  certain  central  tract  is  included  in 
tne  portion  of  all :  there  they  meet  on  common  ground ;  off  it, 
they  are  strangers  to  one  another.  Although  one  language,  it 
includes  numerous  varieties,  of  greatly  differing  kind  and 
degree:  individual  varieties,  class  varieties,  local  varieties. 
Almost  any  two  persons  who  speak  it  may  talk  so  as  to  be 
an  intelligible  to  each  other.  The  one  fact  which  gives  it 
unity  is,  that  ail  who  speak  it  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  on  subjects  of  the  most  general  and  pressing  interesti 
talk  so  as  to  understand  one  another. 


How  thia  language  is  kept  in  existence  is  clearly  sliowa 
by  the  foregoing  exposition.  It  ia  preserved  by  an  un- 
i:iterrupted  tradition.  Each  generatioLi  bauds  it  dowu  tc 
the  generation  following.  Bvery  one  ia  an  actor  in  the  pro- 
coBS ',  in  each  individual  itpeaker  the  language  has,  as  we 
may  say,  a  separute  and  independent  eiistence,  as  has  an 
aaimal  species  in  each  ol  its  members;  and  each  does  what 
in  hid  lies  to  propagate  it — that  is  to  aay,  hia  own  part  o( 
it,  aa  determined  in  extent  and  character  by  the  inherent 
and  acquired  peculiaritiea  of  hia  nature.  And,  small  aa  may 
be  the  share  of  the  work  wbiub  falla  to  any  one  of  ua,  the 
sum  of  all  the  sharea  constitutes  the  force  which  effects  the 
tranamission  of  the  whole  language.  In  the  case  of  a.  tongue 
like  oura,  too,  these  private  labours  are  powerfully  aided  and 
supplemented  by  the  influence  of  a  literature.  Each  book 
is,  aa  it  were,  an  undying  individual,  with  whom,  often, 
much  larger  numbers  hold  intercourse  than  any  living  per- 
son  can  reach,  and  who  teaches  them  to  apeak  as  he  speaks. 
A.  great  body  of  literary  works  of  ftuknowledged  merit  ftnd 
authority,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  proud  and  fond  of  it,  is 
BU  ageut  in  the  preservation  and  trauHmission  of  any  tongue, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  eaailybe  over-estimated  i  we 
shall  have  to  take  it  constantly  into  account  in  the  course  of 
our  further  inquiries  into  the  history  of  language.  But 
each  work  is,  ai^r  all,  only  a  single  person,  with  hia  limita- 
tions and  deficiencies,  and  with  his  restricted  influence. 
Even  Shakspeare,  with  his  unrivalled  wealth  and  variety  of 
expression,  uses  but  about  fifteen  thousand  words,  aud  Mil- 
tou  little  more  than  half  so  many — mere  fragments  of  the 
encyclopedic  English  tongue.  The  language  would  soon  be 
shorn  of  no  small  part  of  its  strength,  if  placed  eicluaivelv 
in  the  hands  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  class.  Nothing 
Icaa  than  the  combined  effort  of  a  wliole  community,  with 
all  its  classes  and  orders,  in  all  its  variety  of  characters,  cir- 
cumstances, and  neuessities,  ia  capable  of  keeping  in  life  a 
whole  language. 

But,  w  liile  our  English  speech  is  thus  paaaed  onward  from 
generation  to  generation  of  those  who  lenru  to  apeak  it,  and, 
harog  luurned  the^iseUea,  teach  others,  it  ('oea  not  reowia 
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precisely  the  saino  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  undergoing  all  th« 
time  a  slow  process  of  modification,  which  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering it  at  length  another  language,  unintelligible  to  those 
who  now  employ  it.     In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  cast  an  eye  backward  over  its  past  history,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  we  have  its  progress  recorded  in 
contemporary   documents.     How  much  is  there  in  our  pre- 
sent familiar  speech  which  would  be  strange  and  meaningless 
to  one  of  Elizabeth's  court !     How  much,  again,  do  we  find 
in  any  of  the  writers  of  that  period — in  Shakspeare,  for  in- 
stance—which is  no  longer  good  current  English !  phrases 
and  forms  of  construction  which  never  fall  from  our  lips 
now  save  as  we  quote  them  ;  scores  of  words  which  we  have 
lost  out  of  memory,  or  do  not  employ  in   the  sense  which 
they  then  bore.      Go  back  yet  farther,  from  half-century  to 
half-century,  and  the  case  grows  rapidly  worse ;  and  when 
we  arrive  at  Chaucer  and  Gower,  who  are  separated  from  ua 
by  a  paltry  interval  of  five  hundred  years,  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  descents  from  father  to  son,  we  meet  with  a  dialect 
which  has  a  half-foreign  look,  and  can  only  be  read  by  care- 
ful study,  with  the  aid  of  a  glossary.     Another  like  interval 
of  five  hundred  years  brings  us  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  King 
Alfred,  which  is  absolutely  a  strange  tongue  to  us,  not  less 
unintelligible  than  the  German  of  the  present  day,  and  nearly 
as  hard  to  learn.     And  yet,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  those  thirty  or  forty  generations  of  English- 
men  through   whom   we  are   descended  from   the  contem- 
poraries of  King  Alfred  was  less  simply  and  single- mindedly 
engaged  to  transmit  to  its  children  the  same  language  which 
it  liad  received  from  its  ancestors  than  is  the  generation  of 
which  we  ourselves  form  a  part.     It  may  well  be  that  cir- 
cumstances were  less  favourable  to  some  of  them  than  to  us, 
and  that  our  common  speech  stands  in  no  danger  of  sufter- 
ing  in  the  next  thousand  years  a  tithe  of  the  change  which 
it  has  suffered  in  the  past  thousand.     But  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  it  are  the  same  now  that  they  have  always 
been,  and  the  effects  they  are  producing  are  of  tlie  same 
essential  character :  both  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  laii' 
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^age,  and  instpantble  from  its  Uie.     Ti.is  vUl  be    tuado 
pliiiij.  to  U9  by  a  brief  inquiry. 

The  moat  rapid  and  noticeable  mode  of  change  in  our 
language  is  that  which  is  all  the  time  varying  the  estent  and 
meaning  of  its  Tocabularj.  English  speech  eiiats  in  order 
that  we  may  communicate  with  one  another  respecting  thosa 
things  which  we  know.  As  the  stock  of  words  at  the  com- 
mand of  each  individual  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge,  so  the  stock  of  words  composing  a 
language  corresponds  to  what  is  known  in  the  community ; 
the  objects  it  is  familiar  with,  the  distinctions  it  has  drawn, 
all  its  cognitions  and  Teasonings,  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  must  have  their  appropriate  eipression.  That 
speech  should  aignifj'  more  than  is  in  the  minds  of  its  speakers 
is  obviously  impossible  ;  but  neither  must  it  fall  short  of  in- 
dicating what  they  think.  Now  the  sum  of  knowledge  in 
every  community  varies  not  a  little  from  generation  to 
generation.  Every  trade  and  handicraft,  every  art,  every 
Bcience,  is  constantly  chioiging  its  materials,  its  processes, 
ftnd  its  products  ;  and  its  technical  dialect  is  modified  accord- 
inglyi  while  so  much  of  the  results  of  this  change  as  affects 
or  interests  the  general  public  finds  its  way  into  the  familiar 
speech  of  everybody.  As  our  material  condition  varies,  iw 
our  ways  of  life,  our  institutions,  private  and  public,  become 
other  than  they  have  been,  all  is  necessarily  reflected  ia  our 
language.  In  these  days  of  railroads,  steamboats,  and  tele- 
graphs, of  sun-pictures,  of  chemistry  and  geology,  of  improved 
wearing  stuffs,  furniture,  styles  of  building,  articles  of  food 
and  luxury  of  every  description,  how  many  words  and  phrases 
ate  in  everyone's  mouth  which  would  be  utterly  nniutelligible 
to  the  moat  learned  man  of  a  century  ago,  were  he  ir  rise 
from  his  grove  and  walk  our  streets  !  It  is,  of  courae,  in  its 
stores  of  expression  for  these  more  materialobjects  and  rela- 
tions, and  for  the  details  of  technical  knowledge,  that  lan- 
guage changes  most  notably,  because  it  is  with  reference  to 
these  that  the  nee  .'ssity  for  change  especially  arises.  The 
central  and  most  indispensable  substance  of  every  language 
is  made  up  of  designations  for  things,  properties,  a"ti,  thi 
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spprehension  of  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  humanity  itself 
which  men  leameH  tc  name  aa  soon  as  thej  learned  to  talk 
at  all,  and  whose  names  are  not  liable  to  pass  away  or  be* 
come  superseded.  The  words  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  or 
cheir  equivalents,  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  human 
speech ;  it  is  when  some  new  and  delicate  shades  of  colour 
like  the  aniline  dyes,  are  invented,  that  appellations  must  be 
sought  for  them,  and  may  be  found  even  among  names  of 
localities,  as  Magenta,  Solferino.  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  have  given  a  sudden  notoriety.  Any  two  rustic?, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  present,  could  talk  with  one 
another,  with  all  the  particularity  which  their  practical  ends 
required,  of  earth  and  rock,  of  pebbles  and  stones,  of 
sand  and  gravel,  of  loam  and  clay :  but,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  prcHent  century,  the  miiieralogist  and  geologist  have 
elicited  a  host  of  new  facts  touching  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  materials  of  which  this 
is  made  up,  have  arranged  and  classified  its  strata  and  their 
cont(;ntH,  have  brought  to  light  numberless  relations,  of  cause 
and  (ffl'ect,  of  succession,  of  origin,  date,  and  value,  which 
had  hilherto  lain  hidden  in  it;  and,  to  express  these,  they 
have  introduced  into  English  speech  a  whole  technical  vo- 
cabulary, and  one  which  is  still  every  year  extending  and 
changing.  Ho  it  is  with  botany ;  so  with  metaphysics  ;  so 
with  every  other  branch  of  science  and  art.  And  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  technical  vocabularies  remains  merely 
technical,  understood  and  employed  only  by  special  students 
in  each  branch,  yet  the  common  speech  is  not  entirely  un- 
aflcjcted  by  them.  Some  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
advancement  in  knowledge  made  by  the  wise  and  learned 
reaches  even  the  lowest,  or  all  but  the  very  lowest,  and  is 
exproMhcd  in  their  language;  and  it  thus  becomes  a  part  of 
the  run(hunental  stock  of  ideas  which  constitute  the  heritage 
of  each  generation,  which  every  child  is  taught  to  form  and 
Uhc.  Language,  in  short,  is  expanded  and  contracted  in 
preciHo  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  those 
who  UHO  it ;  it  is  enriched  or  impoverished,  in  every  part, 
tlong  with  the  enrichment  or  impoverishment  of  their  minda 
This  is,  at^  I  have  said,  the  most  noticeable  mc  de  of  change 
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in  IjiigLiago,  and  also  the  moat  natunil,  iuevitB,blB,  and  leijiti- 
laate.  Evan,  the  bigoted  pui'ist  cannot  object  in  it,  or  wish 
it  otherwise :  couaervatiHiii  here  would  be  the  conaervatism 
of  ignorance,  opposing  itself  to  the  progreaa  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment.  Along  with  it,  too,  coinea  ita  natural 
counterpart,  the  dropping  out  of  use  and  out  of  memory  of 
words  and  meanings  of  words  aud  phrases  which  circum- 
stances have  made  it  no  louger  desiralile  to  maintain  in 
existence  ;  whieh  deuote  tlie  things  of  a  by-gone  time,  or,  by 
tlie  substitution  of  more  acceptable  eipreaaiona,  have  become 
uaneceaaary  and  otiose. 

But  there  are  also  all  the  time  going  on  in  our  language 
changea  of  another  and  a  more  questionable  character, 
changes  which  alTect  the  form  rather  than  the  content  of 
speech,  and  are  in  a  sense  unnecessary,  and  therefore  atoutly 
opposed  hy  the  authority  of  exact  tradition  ;  yet  which  liavo 
hitherto  shown  themselves  not  less  inevitable  than  the  others. 
"We  have  seen  that  the  trausmiasion  of  language  ia  by  tradi- 
tion. But  traditional  tranamiasiou  is  by  ita  inherent  nature 
defective.  If  a  story  cannot  pass  a  few  times  from  mouth 
to  mouth  and  maintain  its  integrity,  neither  can  a  word  pass 
'rom  generation  to  generation  and  keep  its  original  form. 
Very  young  children,  aa  every  one  knows,  so  mutilate  their 
words  and  phrases  that  only  those  who  are  moat  familiar 
with  them  can  understand  what  they  6ay.  But  even  an 
older  child,  who  liaa  learned  to  speak  in  general  with  toler- 
able correctness,  has  a  apecial  inaptneas  to  utter  a  particular 
sound,  and  either  drops  it  altogether  or  puts  another  and 
nearly  related  one  in  its  plat-e.  There  are  certain  combina- 
tions of  consonants  which  it  cannot  manage,  and  has  to 
mouth  over  into  more  pronounceable  shape.  It  drops  a 
syllable  or  two  from  a  long  and  cumbrous  word.  It  omits 
endings  and  confounds  forms  together  :  me,  for  instance,  has 
to  do  duty  in  ita  usage  for  me,  my,  and  /;  and  eat,  to  stand 
for  all  persons,  tenses,  and  iiumbera  of  the  verb.  Or,  again, 
having  learned  by  prevailiug  eiperieoce  that  the  past  sense 
in  a  verb  is  signified  by  the  addition  of  a  d,  it  imagines  that. 
because  it  says  /  loved,  it  must  alnO  any  /  hringed ;  or  ebe, 
jierltaf  t»,  remembering  I  tanj  &om  /  ^ing,  it  caya  I  brang 


It  ^mj^/noiM  and  wunutM ;  it  says  gw>der  and  yooden  ;  it  ccn- 
foiin/lA  #1/  and  »et,  lie  and  i!ajf  (in  which  last  blunders,  unfor- 
tanatelj,  it  ia  f>upported  by  the  example  of  too  many  among 
th#^  flprown-up  and  educated).  Care,  on  its  own  part  and  on 
that  of  its  instructors,  corrects  by  degrees  such  childish 
errors  ;  but  this  care  is  often  wanting  or  insufficient,  and  it 
grow .4  op  continuing  still  to  speak  bad  English.  Moreover, 
aA  we  have  already  seen,  not  each  child  only,  but  each  man, 
%f>  hift  dying  day,  is  a  learner  of  his  native  tongue ;  nor  is 
thftTft  anv  one  who  is  not  liable,  from  carelessness  or  defective 
iiirttru^^tion,  to  learn  a  word  or  phrase  incorrectly,  or  to  re* 
prr^iucft  it  inaccurately.  For  these  reasons  there  always  lies, 
in  fiill  vigour  and  currency,  in  the  lower  strata  of  language 
uM'sr^  as  we  may  term  them — among  the  uneducated  or  half- 
educatf^d — a  great  host  of  deviations  from  the  best  usage, 
offences  against  the  propriety  of  speech,  kept  down  in  the 
main  by  the  controlling  influence  of  good  speakers,  yet 
all  the  time  threatening  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  now 
and  then  succeeding  in  forcing  their  way  up,  and  com- 
pelling recognition  and  acceptance  from  even  the  best  au- 
thorities. 

Of  this  origin  are  the  class  of  changes  in  language  which 
we  are  at  present  considering.  They  are,  in  their  inception, 
inaccuracies  of  speech.  They  attest  the  influence  of  that 
immense  numerical  majority  among  the  speakers  of  English 
who  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  speak  correctly,  but  whose 
blunders  become  finally  the  norm  of  the  language.  They 
are  mainly  the  results  of  two  tendencies,  already  illustrated 
in  the  instances  we  have  given :  first,  to  make  things  easy 
to  our  organs  of  speech,  to  economize  time  and  effort  in  the 
work  of  expression  ;  second,  to  get  rid  of  irregidar  and  ex- 
ceptional forms,  by  extending  the  prevailing  analogies  of  the 
language.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples. 

Our  written  words  are  thickly  sown  with  silent  letters, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  relics  of  former  modes  of 
pronunciation,  once  necessary  constituents  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, but  gradually  dropped,  because  it  was  easier  to  do 
without  them.  Instances  are  knight,  calm,  psalm,  would, 
iaubt,  plough,  ihoughi^  noord^  eheHnut.     If  we  will  but  carry 
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our  inveatigatioiiB  further  back,  beyond  the  present  written 
form  of  our  worde,  wo  sliall  light  upon  much  more  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  mutilation  and  abbreviation.  Thua,  to  take 
but  a  single,  though  rather  striking,  example,  our  alms  ia  the 
Bcaoty  relic  of  the  long  Greek  vocable  eleemosune.  All  the 
monosyDables,  iu  fact,  of  which  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon 
portion  of  our  daily  speech  is  in  bo  great  measure  cinposed, 
are  relics  of  long  polysyllabic  forma,  usual  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  language.  Some  words  are  but  just  through,  or  even 
now  passing  through,  a  like  process.  In  often  and  soften, 
good  usage  has  taken  sides  vrith  the  corruption  which  has 
ejected  the  t,  and  accuses  of  being  old-fashioned  or  affectedly 
precise  the  large  and  respectable  class  who  still  pronounce 
that  letter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  clings  to  the  I  of 
eoptotn,  and  stigmatizes  as  vulgar  those  who  presume  to  say 

Again,  it  is  tlie  prevailing  English  custom  to  accent  a  noun 
of  two  syllables  on  its  first  syllable  ;  hosts  of  nouns  of 
French  origin  have  bad  their  native  accent  altered,  in  order 
to  couform  them  to  this  analogy.  Such  changes  hava 
been  going  on  at  every  period  in  the  history  of  our  tongue  ■ 
in  Pope,  in  Milton,  iu  Shakspeare,  in  Chaucer,  you  will  find 
examples  of  their  action,  in  ever  increasing  numbera  as  you 
go  backward  from  the  present  time.  Nor  are  they  yet  over : 
there  is  all^,  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  pronouncing 
ally,  while  prevailing  popular  usage,  ou  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  persists  in  favouring  dHjf ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  in  the  end,  the  people  will  prove  too  strong  for  the  or- 
thoepists,  as  they  have  done  ho  many  times  before. 

When  our  Bible  translation  was  made,  the  verb  sprak  had 
a  proper  imperfect  form,  spake :  a  well-educated  Englishman 
would  no  more  have  written  he  spoke  than  he  come  and  done 
it.  But,  just  as  the  ill -instructed  and  the  careless  iiow-a- 
dayi  are  often  guilty  of  these  last  two  blunders,  so  then,  un- 
doubtedly, large  numbers  habitually  said  spoke  for  spake; 
until,  at  last,  the  struggle  against  it  was  given  up  as  hope- 
leas  ;  and  no  one  now  says  /  spake  save  in  conecituia  imita- 
tion of  liiblical  style. 

At  the  same  period,  but  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  tbi 


IUirt;\>'t  ,a.-Tiai«'5  *nc:Ucr.*£  z^y  Kiri  -rrri  i^  kr.     iZi# 
y.mt^'y*^^  -*  -,f  iuf  if.,:  i/  'JL-S  ,  Aif    :  :*  'tt*-Ih:c^i  lo  i!tae  !ancr 

i#i^  ><:  «f.^  4**  wore  the  JL«p-r«t  cf  Ctii.^  so  fennel  frwn  ir, 
•tt-.^  %^  iAt,:.'z  r,ota.r.z  zo  dij  wizh.  it.  \H:t  net  then,  form 
»  /^*  '//v*^f*.»,f6:  ni  like  maLniier  ro-r  */  hi«rli  r  Hiia  w»*  m 
^■>^?r^,.%r,  »r,.r:rf  T«tTj  prohablj  §ugge*t€4  ii^eif  to  a  s:rem( 
M*^,i  ,v,,r..,<  *V/-t  tr.e  saine  rin^e,  acd  the  word  i/#  mar 
f^-^K  «;/f  *r,ir  -^p  in  a  h  .indrtd  p!ace*  at  once,  and  propagated 
»*<>/,  /.'.^./rf  t?,^  ban  of  the  purists  of  the  day,  who  frowned 
*-';/^^^  .*..  ^/f  %r*o  ^r*'^;*;/!  it  "aa  bad  as  lA^V  for  i^T,  would  be," 
*//',*  '*f<^*r,r  avoi'ied  its  u«e ;  until  at  last  its  popularirr 
»#./;  $',i,(\^,t%t  fifi*lrhh\f;Tif;^i  cau-*ed  it  to  be  universally  adopt- 
k4  ikf,4  rt'/'f/^fi'vAf'A  as  proper.  And,  at  the  present  time,  few 
f4  fM  ti'.%f\  our  Bibl*;s  so  curiou."*lv  as  to  have  discovered 
that  tft^'j  4'/fiilA\n  no  such  word  as  its,  from  Grenesis  to  Beve- 
hitoh. 

!}»('.  An;(lo-8axon  employed  ife  (ge)  as  subject  of  a  verb, 
uw\  you  (f(fw)  as  object,  and  the  early  English  was  careful 
\4t  %ui\Vi\  \\u%  name  dintinctiori.  Nor  is  it  yet  entirely 
\h%y  J  but  tho  ij>w;  of  ye  now  l>elongs  to  a  solemn  stjle  only, 
HfMJ  //^/w  h^is  b<r<;n  Hct  up  as  subject  not  less  than  object 
'HMrf^  wfiM  a  tJrrifj  when  y<w  ar^  for  ye  are,  and  yet  more 
for  Uihu  art^  would  have  been  as  offensive  to  the  ear  oi 
M  tUfrnu'X   F^n^lish   Hpeaker  as  is  now  the  thee   is  of  the 

Not/  a  IVw  of  tlu)  irregular  verbs  which  our  language  for- 
litt^vly  cMitainir<l  have  b(!on  in  later  usage  assimilated  to  the 
riM/fM  niirn^'rouM  cIiimh,  and  conjugated  regularly      Take  as 
•*)i«,iMj»h^*  /r^//;,  of  wfiich  the  ancient  participle  Ao/^cw,  instead 
0 1' ///////'//,  \n  found  Mtill   in   our  Bibles;  and  work,  which  has 
^aiiMwl  a  modiirn   pniiorit  aiid  participle,  worked,  although 
^M  iddiT  Ini'iu,  wronijht,  in  also  retained  in  use,  with  a  some- 
Hit  lillMrod  and  Npnciali/.cd  signification. 
1 1  urn  arn  chan^tm  of  various  kind  and  value,  though  all 
*<dii^  Mmmi  origin  to  tho  sanie  tendencies.     Words  chaiige 
Hyii'  nhitpti    \^illiout  loHing  their  identity;  old  forme,  oU 


marks  of  distinction,  are  neglectei!  aiiJ  lost :  ecne  of  Lbesi 
could  well  be  spared,  but  others  wore  valuable,  and  their 
relinquiBhment  hue  impa.red  the  power  of  espreasion  of  the 
liiiijuage  ;  while  new  forma  are  created,  and  new  iiiarka  ot 
distinction  are  adopted  into  general  use,  and  made  part  and 
parcel  of  English  speech. 

So  full  and  abundant  illnatration  of  this  department  of 
change  in  language  as  might  be  desired  cannot  be  drawn 
from  facta  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  because,  for  some 
time  past,  the  conservative  forces  have  been  bo  powerful  in 
our  mother-tongue,  and  the  accuracy  of  historical  trans- 
mission so  stri.t,  that  what  is  now  good  English  has,  in  the 
main,  loug  been  such,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue  such. 
Its  alteration  goes  on  so  slowly  that  we  hardly  perceive  it 
in  progress,  and  it  is  otily  au  we  compare  tlie  condition  of 
the  language  at  a  given  time  with  that  wliiuli  it  shows  at 
the  distance  of  a  considerable  terval  ear!  er  or  inter  thai; 
they  come  clearly  to  light.  The  Engl  sh  s  ndeed  among 
kII  cultivated  tongues,  tlie  oue  1  h  has  suffer  d  under  the 
influences  which  we  have  been  des  r  b  Uj,  the  n  ost  tl  rough 
and  pervading  change  of  its  g  nmn  ar  and  o  abular  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  this  change  o  eurred  at  a  certa  definite 
period,  and  from  the  effect  of  cucumstauLes  which  are  well 
known.  Our  English  ancestors,  between  the  time  of  Alfred 
and  that  of  Chaucer,  endured  the  irruption  and  conquest  of 
a  ^French-speaking  people,  the  Normans — just  as  did  the 
Irish,  at  a  Jater  day,  that  of  the  English.  That  the  Saxona 
did  not,  like  the  Irish,  gradually  relinquish  their  own  tongue, 
and  learn  to  talk  Pi-ench  altogether,  was  owing  to  their  ad- 
vanced culture  and  superior  independence  of  character ; 
after  a  lojig  time  of  confusion  and  mutual  unintelligibility, 
&a  every  oue  knows,  the  Saxons  gave  up  a  part  of  their 
Tocabulary  for  that  of  llie  Normans,  and  the  Notmaos  u 
part  of  theire,  with  nearly  all  their  grammar,  for  thr«e  of 
the  Saxons,  and  0T:.r  presoit  composite  dialect,  with  its  mea- 
gre system  of  grammatical  inflections,  was  the  result.  The 
example  is  an  extreme  one  of  the  transformation  which  a 
luguage  may  be  made  to  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  a  &ni 
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genentioiii,  at  the  bidding  of  imperious  crcomstances;  m 
the  present  stabilitj  of  the  same  langui.ge  is  an  extreme 
aianiple  of  what  favouring  circumstances  can  do  to  prevent 
change,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  speech. 

The  facts  and  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering 
are  of  no  exceptional  character :  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
common  to  all  the  forms  of  speech  current  among  the  sons 
of  men.     Throughout  the  world,  the  same  description,  in  ita 
essential    features,   will    be   found  to   hold    good.      Every 
spoken  language  is  a  congeries  of  individual  signs,  called 
words ;  and  each  word  (with  the  rare  exception  of  the  actual 
additions  made  by  individuals  to  language,  of  which  we  shall 
take  account  later)  was  learned  by  every  person  who  em- 
ploys it  from  some  other  person  who  had  employed  it  before 
him.     lie  adopted  it  us  the  sign  of  a  certain  idea,  because 
•t  was  already  in  use  by  others  as  such.     Inner  and  essen- 
tial connection  between  idea  and  word,  whereby  the  mind 
which  conceives  the  one  at  once  apprehends  and  produces 
the  other,  there  is  none,  in  any  language  upon  earth.  Every 
existing  form  of  human  speech  is  a  body  of  arbitrary  and 
conventional  signs  for  thought,  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  one  generation  to  another,  no  individual  in  any  genera- 
tion receiving  or  transmitting  the  whole  body,  but  the  sum 
of  the  s(;parate  givings  and  takings  being  effective  to  keep 
it  in  existence  without  essential  loss.     Yet  the  process  of 
traditional  transmission  always  has  been,  is  new,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  be,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  imperfect 
one :  no  language  remains,  or  can  remain,  the  same  during 
a  long  period  of  time.    Growth  and  change  make  the  life  of 
language,  as  they  are  everywhere  else  the  inseparable  accom- 
paniment and  sign  of  life.     A  language  is  living,  when  it  is 
the  instrument  of  thought  of  a  whole  people,  the  wonted 
means  of  expression  of  all  their  feelings,  experiences,  opin- 
iims,  reasonings ;  when  the  connection  between  it  and  their 
mental  activity  is  so  close  that  the  one  reflects  the  other, 
and  that  the  two  grow  together,  the  instrument  ever  adapt* 
ing  itself  to  the  uses  which  it  is  to  subserve.     The  ways  in 
irhich  this  adaptation  takes  place,  and  the  causes  whick 
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accelbTate  or  retard  the  inevitable  change  of  language^  hav« 
been  already  in  part  glanced  at,  and  will  come  up  for  more 
detailed  examination  hereafber;  it  is  sufficient  at  present 
that  we  fully  recognize  the  fact  of  change.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  upon  which  rests  the  whole  method  of  lingaittif 
itudy* 


LSCTTKI  IL 

vM  »^-itvHi      I  a:v;v^-  *st  ■••>;  ;-',...x:.  ^.M*  ^sfc-xStal  fTVvth  :  itotte^lya 

In  the  prtveviini:  Uv:urv\  *:"^or  »  ^orv  br.^^t'  jarvev  of  the 
history  aiui  objoo:*  o:  'ir.c'.i'i^'io  *v*u'iuv.  ^i?  ecien?d  upon  an 
inquiry  into  tho  meavs  Vv  w'-uoh  >»o  hai  bevvrae  possessed 
of  our   niother-tou^".u\  a:\   ir.^ju:r\    i:t:e!id*\i    to   bring  out 
to  our  view   the  mo.io  of  tr:ins:v.;s*iou  ar,vl  preservation  of 
laniruaiie  in   sr^^noml.     Ard  wo   saw  th;n  it  is  the  work  of 
tradition  :    that  each  geiicrativni  pass<*s  *!ous:  to  the  genera- 
tion sueoeediniT.  with  suoh  faithtulness  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  perm  its,  the  store  of  words,  pli  rases*  and  eon  struct  ions 
which   constitute  the   substance  of  a  spoken  tongue.     But 
we  also  saw  that  the  process  of  transtnission  is  uniformly  an 
imperfect  one ;  that    it    never    suoceeds    iu     keeping   any 
language  entirely  pure  and  unaltered :  on  the  contrary,  lau- 
gtL'jge  appeared  to  us  as  undergoing,  everywhere  and  always, 
a  fclow  process  of  nu)difu-ation,  which   in  course  of   time 
tffif'J'XH  a  considerable  change  in  its  constitution,  rendering  it 
if)  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  tongue.      This  was  illud- 
trat'rd  from  the  history  of  our   English   speech,  which,  by 
gradual  and  accumulated  alterations  made  in  it^  during  the 
p^t  thousand  years,  by  the   thirty   or  forty    generations 
^^"oijgh  whose  mouths  it  has  passed,  has  grown  from  the 
j«Haxon  of  K'ng  Alfred,  through  a  succesaio:}  of  inter* 


modiato  phaBes,  into  wlmfc  it  is  at  present.  Before,  now,  we 
go  on  to  exauiiiie  in  detail  t1iG  processes  of  lingaistlc  change, 
Belting  forth  more  fully  thuir  cauaea  and  modes  of  action, 
and  exhibiting  their  results  npou  a.  more  extended  scale,  'we 
havo  to  draw  from  what  has  been  already  said  one  or  two 
important  couclusiona,  touching  the  nature  of  the  force  by 
ivhich  those  proceaaes  are  carried  on,  and  the  character,  and 
place  among  the  sciences,  of  the  study  which  undertakes 
their  investigation. 

And,  ill  the  first  place,  we  see,  I  think,  from  our  eiamina. 
tiou  of  the  manner  in  which  language  is  learned  and  taught, 
in  which  its  life  ia  kept  up,  what  ia  meant  when  we  speak 
and  write  of  it  as  having  an  independent  or  objective  existence, 
BB  being  an  orgnnism  or  posaeaaiug  ail  organic  structure, 
as  having  lawa  of  growth,  as  feeling  tendencies,  as  develop- 
ing, aa  adapting  itself  to  our  needs,  and  so  on.  All  these 
are  figurative  expreaaions,  the  language  of  trope  and  metaphor, 
not  of  plain  fact ;  they  are  wholly  unobjectionable  when  con- 
sciously employed  in  their  proper  character,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  or  liveliness  of  delineation;  they  are  only  harmful 
when  wo  allow  theiti  to  blind  us  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  truths  they  represent.  Language  has,  in  fact,  no  eiiat- 
ence  save  in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  those  who  use  it;  it 
ia  made  up  of  separate  articulated  aigns  of  thought,  each  of 
which  is  attached  by  a  mental  association  to  the  idea  it 
represents,  ia  uttered  hy  voluutary  effort,  and  has  its  value 
and  currency  only  hy  the  agreement  of  speakers  and  hearers. 
It  is  in  their  power,  subject  to  their  will ;  aa  it  ia  kept  up, 
so  is  it  modified  and  altered,  ho  may  it  be  abandoned,  by 
their  joint  and  consenting  action,  and  in  no  other  way  what- 

Thia  truth  is  not  only  often  lost  from  view  by  those  who 
think  and  reason  respecting  language,  but  it  is  also  some- 
timea  esplieitly  denied,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  ia  set  up, 
that  language  has  a  life  and  growth  independent  of  its 
speakers,  with  which  men  cannot  interfere.  A  recent 
popular  writer  •  asserts  that,  "  although  there  is  a  ccntinu* 
n  Si.'ieiice  of  LaDgnaga 
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OUB  cb&Dge  to  language,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  i 
either  to  produce  or  to  prevent  it :    ive  might  think  as  woU  i 
of  changing  the  Wna  whith  control  the  circulation  of  iuf 
blood,  or  of  adding  an  inch  to  our  height,  as  of  nltering  the 
laws  of  speech,  or  inventing  new  worda  according  to  our 
own  pleasure."     Then,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  thia 
opinion,  he   goes  on  to  cite  a  couple  of  historical  instances, 
in  which  two  famoua  emperors,  Tiberius  of  Borne  and  Sigis- 
mund  of  Germany,  committed  blunders  in  their  Latin,  and 
were  taken  to  taak  and  corrected   by  humble  grammariana, 
who  informed  their  imperial  majesties  that,  however  great 
ftnd  absolute  their  power  might  be,  it  was  not  competent  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  Latin  language.      The  argumen*    ' 
and  conclusion  we  may  take  to  be  of  this  character :  If  as  I 
high  and  mighty  a  personage  as  an  emperor  could  not  do  so  ^ 
small  a  thing  aa  alter  the  gender  and  termination  of  a 
word — not  even,  as   Sigismund  attempted,  in  a  language 
which  was  dead,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  incapable 
of  making  resistance  to  the  indignity — much  less  can  aaj 
'jne  of  inferior  consideration    hope  to  accomplish   such  a 
change,  or  any  other  of  the  changes,  of  greater  or  lesa  | 
account,  which  make  up  the  history  of  speech  :  therefore,  ' 
language  is  incapable  of  alteration  by  its  speakers. 

The  utter  futility  of  deriviog  such  a  doclrine  from  such  a 
pair  of  incidents,  or  from  a  score,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
like  them,  ia  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  the  trouble  o( 
pointing  out.  Against  what  authority  more  mighty  than 
their  own  did  these  two  emperors  offend  ?  Simply  against 
the  immemorial  and  well-defined  usage  of  all  who  wrote 
and  had  over  written  Latin— nothing  more  and  nothing 
ieas.  High  politicat  station  does  not  confer  the  right 
to  make  and  unmake  language;  a  sovereign's  grammatical 
blunders  do  not  become  the  law  of  speech  to  his  aubjects, 
any  more  than  do  those  of  the  private  man.  Each  indi- 
vidual is,  in  a  way,  constantly  trying  esperimenta  of  modifi- 
cation upon  his  mother-tongue,  from  the  time  when,  aa 
a  child,  he  drops  sounds  and  syllables  which  it  does  not  suit 
hie  convenience  to  pronounce,  and  frames  inflections  upon 
mistaken  atialogies,  to  that  when,  as  a  man,  he  is  guilty  g^ 


Blarg,  Tiilgarisnis,  and  bad  grammar,  or  indulges  in  majiner- 
isms  and  artificial  conceits,  or  twists  words  out  of  their  ti-ue 
uses  from  ignorauce  or  caprice.  But  his  individual  iufiu- 
ence  is  too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  consenting  usage 
of  the  community  ;  his  proposals,  unless  for  special  reasons, 
are  passed  over  unnoticed,  aud  he  is  forced  to  confonn  hia 
speech  to  that  of  the  rest ;  oi,  if  he  insist  upon  hia  in- 
dependence, he  is  contemned  as  a  hlunderer,  or  laughed  at 
as  ii  humourist. 

That  an  alteration  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  of 
Sigismund  iu  any  item  of  Latm  giamraai,  either  hj  the  em- 
peror himself,  or  hy  all  the  potentates  and  learned  men 
of  Christendom,  was  on  impossibdity  For  the  languaga 
was  a  dead  one ;  its  proprieties  of  speech  were  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  preseut  usage,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  unchanging  models  Much  that  we  any  is 
good  English,  though  Shakspeare  and  Milton  knew  it  not ; 
nothing  can  be  good  Latin,  unless  it  be  found  in  Cicero  and 
Tii'gil,  or  their  compeers.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the 
case  was  nearly  the  same  :  the  great  authors  whose  example 
makes  the  law  of  Latin  speech  had  already  lived  and  written  ; 
and  any  deviation  from  their  usage  would  have  been  recog- 
nized \>j  all  coming  time  as  a  later  corruption.  Hence, 
even  had  that  emperor's  blunder  been  accepted  and  slavishly 
imitated  by  his  courtiers,  hia  army,  and  hia  subjects  at 
large,  tlieir  consent  could  have  made  it  good  second-rate 
Latin  only  ;  it  might  have  become  the  very  best  usage  in 
the  later  Italian,  Frencli,  and  Spanish,  but  it  would  always 
have  been  rejected  and  avoided  by  the  strict  classicists. 
And  all  this,  not  for  the  reason  that  man  has  no  power  over 
language,  but  precisely  for  the  contrary  reason,  that  he  baa 
all  power  over  it — that  men's  usage  makes  language.  He, 
accordingly,  who  can  direct  usage  can  make  or  alter  language. 
In  this  way  only  can  esalted  rank  confer  authority  over 
speech  :  it  can  give  a  more  powerful  imp\ilse  toward  tliat 
genei'al  acceptance  and  cun-ency  which  anything  must  win 
in  order  to  be  language.  There  are  instances  on  record  in 
which  the  pun  of  a  monarch  has  changed  for  all  time  the 
form  of  a  word.     Ethnologists  well  know  that  the  n 
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the  so-called  "  Tartar  '*  race  is  properly  Tatar,  and  they  arf 
now  endeavouring  to  restore  this,  its  correct  orthography, 
The  intrusion  of  the  r  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  uian« 
ner.  When,  in  the  reign  of  St  Louis  of  France,  the 
hordes  of  this  savage  race  were  devastating  eastern  Europe, 
the  tale  of  their  ravages  was  brought  to  the  pious  king,  who 
exclaimed  with  horror  :  "  Well  may  they  be  called  Tartars^ 
for  their  deeds  are  those  of  fiends  from  Tartarus,^*  The 
appositeness  of  the  metamorphosed  appellation  made  it  take, 
and  from  that  time  French  authors — and,  after  their  ex- 
ample, the  rest  of  Europe — have  called  the  Tatars  "  Tartars." 
Whether  the  story  is  incontestably  authentic  or  not  is 
of  small  consequence :  any  one  can  see  that  it  might  be  true, 
and  that  such  causes  may  have  produced  such  effects  times 
innumerable. 

The  speakers  of  language  thus  constitute  a  republic,  or 
rather,  a  democracy,  in  which  authority  is  conferred  only 
by  general  suffrage  and  for  due  cause,  and  is  exercised 
under  constant  supervision  and  control.  Individuals  are 
abundantly  permitted  to  make  additions  to  the  common 
speech,  if  there  be  reason  for  it,  and  if,  in  their  work,  they 
respect  the  sense  of  the  community.  When  the  first 
schooner  ever  built,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  slid 
from  her  stocks  and  floated  gracefully  upon  the  water,  the 
chance  exclamation  of  an  admiring  by-stander,  "  Oh,  how 
she  scoons  r*  drew  from  her  contriver  and  builder  the  an- 
swer,  "  A  scooner  let  her  be,  then,"  and  made  a  new  English 
word.  The  community  ratified  his  act,  and  accepted  the 
word  he  proposed,  because  the  new  thing  wanted  a  new 
name,  and  there  was  no  one  else  so  well  entitled  as  he  to 
name  it  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  assumed  to  christen 
a  man-of-war  a  scooner,  no  one  but  his  nearest  neighbours 
would  ever  have  heard  of  the  attempt.  The  discoverer  of  a 
new  asteroid,  again,  is  allowed  to  select  its  title,  provided 
he  choose  the  name  of  some  classical  goddess,  as  is  the 
established  precedent  for  such  cases — although,  even  then, 
he  is  liable  to  have  the  motives  of  his  choice  somewhat 
fiharply  looked  into.  The  English  astronomer  who  sought, 
a  feT  years  since,  with  covert  loyalty,  to  call  his  planctling 
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"  Victoria,"  was  compelled  to  retract  the  app&ilation  and 
offer  another.  An  acute  ajid  learned  Italian  physician, 
some  time  in  the  last  centnry,  diBcovered  a  new  physical 
foii'e,  and  some  one  called  it  galvanism,  after  hia  uonie. 
Many  of  ua  well  remember  how,  not  long  ago,  a  Freneii 
tavant  devised  a  Dovel  and  universally  interestiog  application 
of  certain  chemical  processes  ;  and  here,  again,  by  aonie  per- 
son to  whose  act  the  community  gave  its  assent,  the  product 
was  named  for  its  inventor  a  daguerreotype :  and  gahanism  and 
daguerreotype,  nith  their  derivatives,  are  now  as  genuine  and 
well  established  parts  of  the  English  language  aa  are  sun 
and  moon,  or  father  and  mother.  If  Galvani  had  denominated 
his  new  principle  abracadabra,  or  if  Daguerre  had  styled  hia 
Bun-picturea  aldiborontiphoscophomios,  these  namea  would, 
indeed,  havo  been  not  less  inherently  suitable  than  the  ones 
actually  chosen,  ia  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  hnve  since  learned  to  use  the  latter;  for  compara- 
tively few  have  ever  heard  of  the  two  eminent  discoverers, 
or  learned  enough  of  Q-reek  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  ety- 
mological aptness  of  type  ;  yet  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
direct  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects  would  have  revolted. 
and  insisted  upon  the  substitution  of  other  titles,  which 
shonld  seem  to  them  to  possess  an  obvious  reason  and  ap- 
plicability. The  public  has  looked  on  quietly,  during  the 
last  half-century,  while  the  geologists  have  been  bringinc 
into  our  English  speech  their  flood  of  new  words,  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verba,  of  various  origin  and  not  seldom  o( 
uncouth  and  barbarous  aspect,  wherewith  to  signify  the  new 
knowledge  added  by  them  to  the  common  stock  that  we  all 
draw  from;  these  gentlemen  know  best;  if  they  agree 
ana>ng  themselves  that  necessity  and  propriety  require  us  to 
say  Silurian,  palceontological,  oolite,  post-plniocenp,  and  the 
like,  we  are  ready  to  do  so,  whether  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modern  geography  and  with  the  classical  tonguea 
be  or  be  not  sufEcient  to  enable  ua  to  discover  or  appreciate 
the  reaaon  of  oach  term. 

But  even  in  respect  to  the  more  intimate  and  sacred  part  of 
language,  the  words  and  phrases  of  jniversal  and  every-day 
Ue,  the  commuvity  confers  some  measure  of  nuthority  upoir 
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those  vlia  have  a  jlist  title  to  it,  upon  great  masters  in  the 
»rt  of  speech,  upon  speakers  whose  eloquence  carries  cap- 
tive ail  hearts,  upon  writers  whose  power  in  wielding  the 
eommon  instiniment  of  thought  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
through  all  ranks.  Such  a  one  may  now  and  titen  coin  a 
new  word,  if  he  follow  established  analogies ;  he  may  revive 
and  bring  again  into  currency  one  which  had  falien  into 
desuetude ;  he  may  confer  on  an  old  word  a  new  value, 
not  too  fai'  differing  from  that  already  belongiug  to  it — and 
the  license  shall  be  ratified  by  general  acceptance.  A  great 
author  may,  by  his  single  authority,  turn  the  trembling  seals 
in  favour  of  the  admiBsion  to  good  usage  of  some  popular 
word  or  phrase,  bom  of  an  original  corruption  or  blunder, 
which  had  hitherto  been  frowned  upon  and  banned ;  nay, 
even  his  mannerisms  and  conceits  may  perhaps  become  the 
law  of  the  language.  The  maxim  luua  norma  loquendi, 
'  usage  is  the  rule  of  speech,'  is  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled 
■validity  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  every  human  tongue. 
Hid  each  individual  caa  make  his  feUows  talk  and  write  as 
he  does  just  iu  proportion  to  the  influence  which  they  are 
disposed  to  concede  to  him. 

In  a  language  circumstanced  like  ours,  a  conscious  and 
detailed  diaeuBsion  sometimes  arises  on  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting some  new  word  into  its  recognized  vocabulary.  AVe 
all  remember  the  newspaper  controversy,  not  long  ago,  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  call  a  mesaage  sent  by  telegraph  a 
telegraph  or  a  telrgram ;  and  many  of  us,  doubtlesa,  are  yet 
waiting  to  see  how  the  authorities  settle  it,  that  we  may 
govern  our  own  usage  accordingly.  We  have  a  suffix  able, 
which,  like  a  few  others  that  we  possess,  we  use  pretty  freely 
in  forming  new  words.  Within  no  very  long  time  past,  somir 
writers  and  speakers  have  added  it  to  the  verb  re^,  forming 
the  adjective  reliable.  Tiie  same  thing  must  have  been  done 
at  nearly  the  same  time  to  other  verba,  awakening  neither 
question  nor  objection  j  while,  nevertheless,  reliable  is  still 
shut  out  from  the  best— or,  at  least,  from  the  most  exclusive 
iciety  in  English  speech.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  say  the  objectors,  the  word  is  unnecessary  ■  we 
already  triutuiortkj/,  which  means  the  same  thing  :  fiir* 
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tber,  it  is  improperly  and  falsely  formetl ;  as  we  say  "  to 
reiy  on  "  anything,  our  derivative  adjective,  if  we  make  one, 
ahonld  be  Tdionohle,  not  retialde ;  finally,  it  is  low-caste  ;  A, 
B,  and  C,  those  prime  authorities  m  English  style,  are  cai-e- 
ful  never  to  let  it  slip  from  theii-  pens.  The  other  side, 
however,  are  obstinate,  and  do  not  yield  the  point.  The 
first  objection,  they  retort,  is  insiifScient ;  no  one  can  prop- 
erly oppose  the  enrichment  of  the  language  by  a  synonym, 
wMch  may  yet  be  made  to  distinguish  a  valuable  shade  of 
meaning— which,  indeed,  already  shows  signs  of  doing  so,  as 
we  tend  to  say  "o  triiaiwortliy  witness,"  but  "reliable  testi- 
mony." The  second  is  false  :  English  etymology  ia  by  no 
means  so  precise  in  its  application  of  the  suffix  able  as  the 
objectors  claim  ;  it  admits  laughable,  meaning  '  worthy  to  be 
laughed  al,'  Hnaccounlable,  '  not  to  be  accounted  for,'  indis- 
pennable,  'not  to  be  dispensed  with,'  as  well  as  many  other 
words  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  even  oblectionahlii ,  '  liable  to 
objection,'  marriageable,  'fit  for  marriage,'  and  so  forth.  As 
for  the  third  objection,  whutflTei  A,  B,  and  C  may  do,  it  is 
certain  that  D,  F,  and  H,  with  most  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
alphabet  (iucluding  nearly  all  the  X's,  Y's,  and  Z's,  the  un- 
known quantities),  use  the  new  form  freely  ;  and  it  is  vain 
to  stand  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of  a  word  which  Ib 
supported  by  so  much  and  so  respectable  authority.  How 
the  dispute  is  likely,  or  ought,  to  terminate,  need  not  concern 
us  here  ;  it  is  only  referred  to  because,  while  itself  carried 
on  in  full  conaciousness,  and  on  paper,  it  ia  a  tj-pical  illus- 
tration of  a  whole  class  of  discussions  which  go  on  silently, 
and  even  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  the  minds  before 
which  ia  presented,  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  subsisting  usages  of  speech.  Is  it  called 
for  ?  is  it  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  the  language  ?  is 
it  offered  or  backed  by  good  authority  ?  these  are  the  con- 
Biderations  by  which  general  consent  is  won  or  repelled  ;  and 
general  consent  decides  every  case  without  appeal. 

Downright  additions,  however,  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
spoken  tongue,  even  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
organic  life  of  langua[Te  will  probably  be  willing  to  ascribe 
to  human  agency  ;  since  no  man  in  his  sober  senses,  it  would 
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seoni,  could  possibly  maintain  that,  whon  some  individual 
mind  has  formed  a  conception  or  drawn  a  deduction,  or  when 
some  individual  ingenuity  has  brought  forth  a  product  of  any 
of  the  modes  of  activity  of  which  man  is  capable,  language 
itself  spontaneously  extrudes  a  word  for  its  designation! 
He  who  sees  is  likewise  he  who  says  ;  the  ingenuity  that 
could  find  the  thing  was  never  at  a  loss  to  devise  also  ita 
appellation. 

But  the  case  is  not  otherwise  with  those  gradual  changes 
which  bring  about  the  decay  of  grammatical  structure,  or 
the  metamorphosis  of  phonetic  form,  in  a  language.  Though 
they  go  on  in  a  more  covert  and  unacknowledged  way  than 
the  augmentations  of  a  vocabulary,  they  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  same  forces.  If  we  write  knight^  and  pronounce 
it  nit,  while  our  ancestors  spelled  the  word  cniht.  and  made 
its  every  letter  distinctly  audible  (giving  the  i  our  short  »• 
sound,  as  in  piri) — just  as  the  Germans  even  now  both  write 
and  speak  the  same  word  knecht — we  know  that  it  is  not 
because,  by  any  force  inherent  in  the  word  itself,  the  fullei 
form  grew  into  the  simpler,  but  because  the  combination  kn^ 
as  initial,  was  somewhat  difficult  for  men's  organs  to  utter, 
and  therefore  began  to  lose  its  k,  first,  in  the  mouths  of 
careless  and  easy  speakers ;  and  the  corruption  went  on 
gaining  in  popularity,  until  it  became  the  rule  of  our  speech 
to  silence  the  mute  before  the  nasal  in  all  such  words  (as  in 
knife  J  knit,  gnat,  gnaw,  etc.)  ;  because,  moreover,  the  sound 
of  the  guttural  h  after  a  vowel  became  unpopular,  men*8 
organs  shrinking  from  the  efibrt  of  producing  it,  and  was 
finally  got  rid  of  everywhere  (being  either  left  out  entirely, 
as  in  nigh,  ought,  or  turned  intoy!  as  in  laugh,  cough)  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  this  consonant  led  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  vowel  i,  Avhich  was  changed  into  the  diph. 
thongal  sound  we  now  give  it ;  in  company,  too,  with  so 
many  other  of  the  "  long  i*s  '*  of  the  older  language,  that  our 
usus^  name  at  present  for  Ijie  diphthorg  is  "  long  i."  And 
BO  in  all  the  multitude  of  similar  cases.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, physiological  or  other,  for  the  rustic's  saying  kdu  foi 
cow;  only  the  former  is  a  lazy  drawling  utterance,  which 
opens  the  mouth  less  widely  than  the  latter,      k  precisely 
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Bimilar  flattening  of  the  simple  sound  of  a,  in  such  words  u 
grSap,  grSJ},  dance — which  but  a  brief  time  aiuco  were  uni- 
veraaily  pronounced  gr&sp,  grdft,  dance  (S  as  in  Jar),  and  nre 
BO  still  in  certain  localities — is  now  bo  common  as  t^  haye 
become  the  accepted  mode  of  utterance  ;  but  no  one  faUa  to 
recognize  in  it  a  corruption  of  the  previous  pronunciation, 
mode  current  bj  example  and  iiiiitittion,  prompted  and  re- 
commended by  that  lazy  hahit  of  mouth  whicli  has  occasion- 
ed the  dimming  of  bo  many  of  our  clear  vowels.  The  pro- 
nunciation eJ^Aer  and  aeilher  seema  at  the  present  time  to  be 
spreading  iu  our  community,  and  threatening  to  crowd  out 
of  use  tlie  better- supported  and  more  analogical  •  filher  and 
neither;  but  it  is  only  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  persona 
who  fancy  that  there  is  something  nicer,  more  recherche, 
more  "English,"  in  the  new  sound,  and  by  imitation  of 
these  on  the  part  of  others,  i^uch  phonetic  changes,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  are  inevitable,  and  creep  in  of  them- 
selves ;  but  tiiat  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  kuow 
not  who  in  pnrticulnr  is  to  blame  for  them.  Otfences  must 
needs  come,  but  there  is  always  that  man  by  whom  they 
come,  could  ^e  but  trace  him  out. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  or  to 
illustrate  it  more  fully,  inasmuch  as  even  those  who  teai'h 
the  independent  existence  and  organic  growth  of  language 
yet  allow  that  phonetic  change  is  the  work  of  men,  ende*- 
Touring  to  make  things  easy  to  their  organs  of  speech. 

A  language  in  the  condition  in  which  ours  is  at  present, 
when  thousands  of  eyes  are  jealously  watching  its  integrity, 
and  n  thousand  pens  are  ready  to  bo  drawn,  and  dyed  deep 
in  ink,  to  challenge  and  oppose  the  introduction  into  it  o( 
any  corrupt  farm,  of  any  new  and  uncalled-for  element,  l^ju, 
of  course,  undergo  only  the  slowest  and  the  least  essential 
alteration.  It  is  when  the  common  speech  is  in  the  sole 
keoping  of  the  uncultivated  and  careless  speakers,  who  caro 
little  for  classical  and  time-honoured  usages,  to  whom  the 
preferences  of  the  moment  are  of  more  account  than  any. 

*  Tho  only  English  word  in  which  ei  has  tlie  "long:  >"  sound  is  icykt, 
tad  BTea  thcru  it  is  nnthioe  but  an  old  orthngraphiciil  blunder;  there  wai 
Bd  resiou  fur  diroccing  the  deritative  neua  in  spelling  Irom  iU  themt   /i^A 
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thing  in  tho  past  or  in  the  future,  that  mutation  has  its  ful) 
course.  New  dialects  are  wont  to  grow  up  among  the  com* 
mon  people,  while  the  speech  of  the  educated  and  lettered 
class  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been.  But  the  nature  oi 
the  forces  in  action  is  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other :  all  change  in  language  is  the  work  of  the  will  of  its 
speakers,  which  acts  uuder  the  government  of  motives, 
through  the  organs  of  speech,  and  varies  their  products 
to  suit  its  necessities  and  its  convenience.  Every  single 
item  of  alteration,  of  whatever  kind,  and  of  whatever  degree 
of  importance,  goes  back  to  some  individual  or  individuals, 
who  set  it  in  circulation,  from  whose  example  it  gained  a 
wider  and  wider  currency,  until  it  finally  won  that  general 
assent  which  is  alone  required  in  order  to  make  anything  in 
language  proper  and  authoritative.  Linguistic  change  must 
be  gradual,  and  almost  insensible  while  in  progress,  for  the 
reason  that  the  general  assent  can  bo  but  slowly  gained,  and 
can  bs  gained  for  nothing  which  is  too  far  removed  from 
former  usage,  and  which  therefore  seems  far-fetched,  arbi- 
trary, or  unintelligible.  The  collective  influence  of  all  the 
established  ana^iigies  of  a  language  is  exerted  against  any 
daring  innovation,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  aids  one  which 
is  obvious  and  naturally  suggested.  It  was,  for  instance, 
no  difficult  matter  for  popular  usage  to  introduce  the  new 
possessive  its  into  English  speech,  nor  to  add  worked  to 
wrought,  as  preterit  of  work,  nor  to  replace  the  ancient 
plural  kye  or  kine  (Anglo-Saxon  cy,  from  cu,  *  cow  ')  by  a 
modern  one,  cows,  formed  after  the  ordinary  model :  while 
to  reverse  either  process,  to  crowd  its,  worked,  and  cows  out 
of  use  by  substitution  of  his,  wrought,  and  kine,  would  have 
been  found  utterly  impracticable.  The  power  of  resistance 
to  change  possessed  by  a  great  popular  institution,  which  is 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  is 
a  part  of  every  man's  thoughts  and  habitual  acts,  is  not 
easily  to  be  overestimated.  How  long  has  it  taken  to  per- 
suade and  force  the  French  people,  for  instance,  into  the 
adoption  of  the  new  decimal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures !  How  have  they  been  baffled  and  shamed  who  have 
tb  mght,  in  these  latter  days,  to  amend  in  a  few  points,  of 
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sbvioiiB  desirability,  our  Engliali  ortliography  !  But  speech 
JH  A  thing  of  far  nearer  and  higher  importance  ;  ii;  is  tha 
most  precious  of  our  posaeaslona,  the  inBtrument  of  our 
thoughts,  the  organ  of  our  social  nature,  the  nieftus  of  our 
culture ;  its  use  is  not  daily  or  hourly  alone,  but  momnntly ; 
it  is  the  first  thing  we  learn,  the  laat  vre  forget  ;  it  is  the 
most  intimate  and  clinging  of  our  habits,  imd  almost  a 
second  nature ;  and  hence  its  exemption  from  all  aweeping 
or  arbitrary  change.  The  community,  to  whom  it  belongB, 
will  suffer  no  finger  to  be  laid  upon  it  without  a  reason ; 
only  such  modifications  as  commend  tiiemselvea  to  the 
general  sense,  aa  are  virtually  the  carrying  out  of  tendencies 
universally  felt,  have  a  chance  of  ■winning  approval  and 
Acceptance,  and  so  of  being  adopted  into  use,  and  made 
language. 

Thus  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  individual  has  no  power 
to  change  language.  But  it  ia  not  true  in  any  sense  which 
eicludes  his  agency,  but  only  so  far  as  that  agency  ia  con- 
fessed to  be  inoperative  except  aa  it  ia  ratified  by  those 
about  him.  Speech  and  the  changeB  of  speech  are  the  work 
of  the  community;  but  the  community  cannot  act  except 
through  the  initiative  of  ita  individual  membera,  which  it 
follows  or  rejects.  The  work  of  each  individual  is  done  un- 
premeditated] y,  or  as  it  were  unconsciously ;  each  ia  intent 
only  on  using  the  common  possosaion  for  Lis  own  benefit, 
serving  therewith  his  private  ends  ;  but  each  ia  thiia  at  the 
same  time  an  actor  in  the  great  work  of  perpetuating  and  o( 
shaping  the  general  speech.  So  each  separate  polyp  on 
A  coral-bank  devotes  himaelf  simply  to  the  aecuriug  of  hia 
own  food,  and  eicretes  calcareous  matter  only  in  obedience 
to  the  e.tigenciea  of  hia  iudividual  life;  hut,  as  the  joint  re- 
flult  of  the  isolated  labours  of  ail,  there  slowly  rises  in  the 
water  the  enormous  coral  cliff,  a  harrier  for  (he  waves  to 
dash  themselves  against  in  vain.  To  pick  out  a  single  man, 
were  he  even  an  emperor,  and  hold  him  up  to  view  in  Lis 
impotenci  as  pro'.f  that  men  cannot  make  or  a'ter  langungu, 
ifl  precisely  tsjuivalent  to  selecting  one  polyp,  though  tha 
biggest  and  brightest-coloured  of  hia  species,  off  the  grow- 
ing reef,  Kad  ezclaiining  over  him, "  See  thU  weak  and  pv  nj 
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creature!  how  is  it  possible  that  he  and  his  like  ihould 
build  up  a  reef  or  an  island?"  No  one  ever  set  himself 
deliberately  at  work  to  invent  or  improve  language— or  did 
so,  at  least,  with  any  valuable  and  abiding  result;  the  work 
is  all  accomplished  by  a  continual  satisfaction  of  the  need  of 
the  moment,  by  ever  yielding  to  an  impulse  and  grasping 
a  possibility  which  the  already  acquired  treasure  of  words 
and  forms,  and  the  habit  of  their  use,  suggest  and  put 
within  reach.  In  this  sense  is  language  a  growth  ;  it  is  not 
consciously  fabricated  ;  it  increases  by  a  constant  and  im- 
plicit adaptation  to  the  expanding  necessities  and  capacities 
of  men. 

This,  again,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases  "  organic 
growth,  organic  development,"  as  applied  to  language.  A 
language,  like  an  organic  body,  is  no  mere  aggregate  of 
similar  particles ;  it  is  a  complex  of  related  and  mutually 
helpfo.  parts.  As  such  a  body  increases  by  the  accretion  of 
matter  having  a  structure  homogeneous  with  its  own,  as  its 
already  existing  organs  form  the  new  addition,  and  form  it 
for  a  determinate  purpose— to  aid  the  general  life,  to  help 
the  performance  of  the  natural  functions,  of  the  organized 
being — so  is  it  also  with  language  :  its  new  stores  are  form- 
ed from,  or  assimilated  to,  its  previous  substance  ;  it  enriches 
itself  with  the  evolutions  of  its  own  internal  processes,  and 
in  order  more  fully  ^-o  secure  the  end  of  its  being,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  It* 
rise,  development,  decline,  and  extinction  are  like  the  birth 
i&crease,  decay,  and  death  of  a  living  creature. 

There  is  a  yet  closer  parallelism  between  the  life  of  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general.  Th^ 
speech  of  each  person  is,  as  it  were,  an  individual  of  a  species, 
with  its  general  inherited  conformity  to  the  specific  type,  but 
also  with  its  individual  peculiarities,  its  tendency  to  variation 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  species.  The  dialects,  languages, 
groups,  families,  stocks,  set  up  by  the  linguistic  student, 
correspond  with  the  varieties,  species,  genera,  and  so  on,  of 
the  zoologist.  And  the  questions  which  the  students  of 
nature  are  so  excitedly  discussing  at  the  present  day — the 
nature  of  specific  distinctions,  the  derivation  of  species  by 


iaditidual  variation  and  natural  selection,  tho  u.^tity  nf  origia 
of  onimal  life — all  are  closely  akin  with  thnae  which  the 
linguiBtic  student  has  constant  occasion  to  treat.  We  need 
not  here  dwell  further  upon  the  comparison  ;  it  is  ao  natur- 
ally Buggeated,  and  ao  fruitful  of  int creating  and  inatructive 
ai\alogieB,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  draw  a  out  and 
employed,  by  students  both  of  nature  and  of  language.* 

Once  more,  a  noteworthy  aod  often -remarked  similarity 
eiiats  between  the  facta  and.  methotk  of  geology  and  those 
of  lioguiatic  study.  The  science  of  language  is,  as  it  were, 
the  geology  of  the  most  modern  period,  the  Age  of  Man, 
having  for  its  task  to  construct  the  history  of  development 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  when  the 
proper  geological  record  remains  silent ;  when  man,  no  longer 
a  mere  animal,  begins  by  the  aid  of  language  to  hear  witness 
respecting  his  own  progress  and  that  of  the  world  about  him. 
The  remains  of  ancient  speech  are  like  atratft  deposited  in 
bygone  agea,  telling  of  the  forms  of  life  then  existing,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  determined  or  affected  them;  whilo 
words  are  aa  rolled  pebbles,  relics  of  yet  more  ancient  form- 
ations, or  aa  fossils,  whose  grade  indicates  the  progress  of 
organic  lifo,  and  whose  resemblances  and  relations  show  the 
correspondence  or  sequence  of  the  dlflerent  strata  ;  while, 
everywhere, ei tensive  denudation  hasraarred  thecompletenesB 
of  the  record,  and  rendered  impossible  a  detailed  exhibition 
of  the  whole  course  of  development. 

Other  analogies,  hardly  less  strikmg  than  these,  might 
doubtless  be  found  by  a  mind  curious  of  such  things.  Yet 
they  would  be,  like  these,  analogies  merely,  instructive  as 
illustrations,  but  becoming  fruitful  of  error  when,  letting  our 
fancy  run  away  with  onr  reason,  we  allow  them  to  determine 
our  fuudamental  views  respecting  the  nature  of  language 
and  the  method  of  its  study  ;  when  we  call  language  a  living 

•  Pot  instance,  by  I.j-ell  (Anliquitj-of  Man,  chapter  iiiii.),  who  hita  founded 
upon  it  a  lucid  and  able  analojjLcal  argument  bearing  on  the  Darnintin 
IhwiTof  the  mutation  of  species.  Professor  August  Schleicher  (Die  Darwin- 
!ohe  Theflrie  und  die  Spraohwisaenschaft,  Weimar,  1*163)  nttempti  ahwlntelj 
W  prowe  bj  its  Lid  the  truth  of  the  Dnrwinian  tlieor3f,  ov  irlooking  tho  faii 
that  the  Telnlion  between  the  two  cksiiei  of  phenomema  i(  one  M  uilo|f 
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and  growing  organism,  or  pronounce  linguistics  a  physica* 
science,  beca  ;Re  zoology  and  geology  are  such.  The  point 
is  one  of  essential  consequence  in  linguistic  philosophy.  We 
shall  never  gain  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  o£ 
linguistic  history,  either  in  their  individuality  or  in  their  to- 
tality, if  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  are  active 
in  producing  them.  Language  is,  in  fact,  an  institution— 
the  word  may  seem  an  awkward  one,  but  we  can  find  none 
better  or  more  truly  descriptive — the  work  of  those  whose 
wants  it  subserves  ;  it  is  in  their  sole  keeping  and  control ; 
it  has  been  by  them  adapted  to  their  circumstances  and  wants, 
and  is  still  everywhere  undergoing  at  their  hands  such  adapta- 
tion ;  every  separate  item  of  wh^ch  it  is  composed  is,  in  its  pre- 
sent form — for  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  discussion  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  human  speech — the  product  of  a  series  of 
changes,  effected  by  the  will  and  consent  of  men,  working 
themselves  out  under  historical  conditions,  and  conditions  of 
man's  nature,  and  by  the  impulse  of  motives,  which  are,  in 
the  main,  distinctly  t;\ic8able,  and  form  a  legitimate  subject 
of  scientific  investigation. 

These  considorations  determine  the  character  of  the  study 
of  language  as  a  historical  or  moral  science.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  human  institutions. 
It  calls  for  aid  upon  various  other  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical :  upon  mental  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  for  an 
account  of  the  associations  which  underlie  the  developments 
of  signification,  and  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  universal 
principles  of  relation,  which  fix  the  outlines  of  grammar ; 
upon  physiology,  for  explanation  of  the  structure  and  mode 
of  operation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  articulate  sounds,  which  determine  the  laws  of 
euphony,  and  prescribe  the  methods  of  phonetic  change ; 
upon  physical  geography  and  meteorology,  even,  for  informa- 
tion respecting  material  conditions  and  climatic  aspects, 
which  have  exerted  their  influence  upon  linguistic  growth. 
But  the  human  mind,  seeking  and  choosing  expression  for 
human  thought,  stands  as  middle  term  between  all  determin* 
ing  causes  and  their  results  in  the  development  of  language* 
It  is  only  a«  they  afiect  man  himself,  in  his  desires  and  temt 
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eudes  or  in  hid  capacitieB,  tliat  they  can  affect  speech  :  tLo 
tinmediate  agent  is  the  will  of  men,  working  under  the  joint 
direction  of  impelling  wiints,  governing  circumstances,  imd 
establiabed  babite.  Whftt  makes  a  physical  ecicDce  ia  that 
it;  dea.la  with  material  Bubatancefi,  acted  on  by  material  foicea. 
In.  the  formation  of  geological  strata,  the  ultimate  cognizable 
agencies  are  the  laws  of  matter ;  the  substance  affected  is 
tangible  matter  ;  t!ie  product  is  inert,  insensible  matter.  In 
Boology,  again,  as  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  investigator 
has  to  du  with  material  structures,  wbose  formation  is  de- 
pendent on  laws  implanted  in  matter  itself,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  voluntary  action.  In  language,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ultimate  agencies  are  intelligent  beings,  the  material  is — 
not  articulated  sound  alone,  wLieJi  might,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  regarded  as  a  physical  product,  but — sound  made  signifi- 
cant of  thought ;  and  the  product  is  of  the  same  kind,  a  sys- 
tem of  sounds  with  intelligible  content,  expressive  of  tha 
slowly  accumulated  wealth  of  the  human  race  in  wisdom, 
ojperience,  comprehension  of  itself  and  of  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation. What  hut  an  analogical  resemblance  can  there 
possibly  he  between  the  studies  of  things  so  essentially  dis- 
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nilar? 

There  is  a  school  of  modern  philosophei 
to  materialize  all  scien      t     1  m      t    t1     d 
the  physical  and  the      t  11    tual  a  d  m      1  t     d     J  ro  for 
naught  the  free  action    f  th    h  n  an  w  11  and  t  1  e  the 

whole  story  of  the  fat        t  manl.     1  mt    a  f  purely 

material  effects,  produ    d  by  a     j,  abl    ph       al  ,  and 

explainable  m  the  past  d  t  mah)  f  th  f  t  e,  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  ot  those  causes,  by  a  recognition  of 
the  action  of  compulsory  motives  upon  the  passively  obedient 
iinture  of  man.  With  such,  language  will  naturally  pass, 
along  with  the  rest,  for  a  physical  product,  and  its  study  for 
"a physical  science  ;  and,  however  we  may  dissent  from  their 
general  classificntion,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  its  applicatioc 
in  this  particular  instance.  But  by  those  who  still  hold  to 
the  grand  distinction  of  moral  and  physical  sciences,  who 
^ink  the  action  of  intelligent  beings,  weighing  irutives  and 
telectiug  r  >urses  of  conduct,  seeing  ends  and  seeking  meani 
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to  their  nttninmeiit,  to  be  fuiHlainentallj  and  essentially 
(lidercnt  from  that  of  atoms  moved  by  gravity,  chemical 
ailiiiity,  and  the  other  immutable  forces  of  nature,  as  we  call 
th<5iu — by  Huch,  the  study  of  hinguaj];e,  whose  dependence 
upon  voluntary  action  is  so  absolute  that  not  one  word  ever 
wan  or  ever  will  be  uttered  without  the  distinct  exertion  of 
the  human  will,  cannot  but  be  refi;arded  as  a  moral  science ; 
its  real  relationship  is  with  those  branches  of  human  know* 
Icd^o  among  wliich  common  opinion  is  accustomed  to  rank 
it — with  m(5ntal  pliilosophy,  with  philology,  with  history. 

Whil(^,  however,  wo  are  thus  forced  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  cv(M'ythiiijjf  in  human  speech  is  a  product  of  the  con- 
scious action  of  human  beings,  we  should  be  leaving  out  of 
sight  a  mtittcr  of  (\sscntial  consequence  in  linguistic  investi* 
gat'ion  if  we  failed  to  notice  that  what  the  linguistic  student 
sookrt  in  language^  is  not  what  men  have  voluntarily  or  inten- 
tionally placed  there.  As  we  have  already  seen,  each  separ- 
ate item  in  the  [>ro(luction  or  modilication  of  language  is  » 
satinfaetion  of  the  need  of  the  moment;  it  is  prompted 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case;  it  is  brought  forth 
for  the  practical  end  of  convenient  communication,  and  with 
no  ulterior  aim  or  object  whatsoever;  it  is  accepted  by  the 
community  only  because  it  supplies  a  perceived  want,  and 
«nsw(Ts  an  acknowledged  purpose  in  the  uses  of  social 
int(»rcourse.  The  language-makers  are  quite  heedless  of  its 
]>o»ition  and  value  as  part  of  a  system,  or  as  a  record  with 
hiNtorieal  content,  nor  do  they  analyze  and  set  before  their 
consciousness  the  mental  tendencies  which  it  gratifies.  A 
language  is,  in  very  trutli,  a  grand  system,  of  a  highly  com* 
plieatiHl  and  symmetrical  structure;  it  is  fitly  comparable 
with  an  organized  body ;  but  this  is  not  because  any  human 
mind  has  planned  such  a  structure  and  skilfully  worked  it 
out.  Kaeh  single  part  is  conscious  and  intentional;  the 
whole  is  instinctive  and  natural.  The  unity  and  symmetry  ' 
of  the  systen\  is  the  unconscious  product  of  the  efiurts  of  tho 
humnu  mind,  grappling  with  the  facts  of  the  world  without 
and  the  world  wiihin  itself,  and  recording  each  separate 
result  in  speech.  Herein  is  a  real  language  fundamentally 
ditfcreut  from  tho   elaborate  and   philosophical  striichiTeg 
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wilhwhich  ingimioufl  men  liave  sometimes  thouf;lit  to  refines 
tbotn.*  Tliese  nre  indeed  artful  devices,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter and  bearing  of  each  part  is  painfully  weighed  and 
determined  in  advance;  compared  with  them,  language  is  a 
real  growth ;  and  human  thought  will  as  readily  exchange 
its  natural  covering  for  one  of  them  aa  the  growing  crusta- 
cean  will  give  up  ita  aheU  for  a  easing  of  silver,  wrought  by 
the  most  skilful  hands.  Their  syinmetry  is  that  of  a  mathe- 
matical figure,  carefuUj  laid  out,  and  drawn  to  rule  and  line ; 
in  language,  the  human  mind,  tethered  hy  ita  limited  eapaci* 
ties  in  the  midst  of  creation,  reaches  out  aa  far  as  it  ctin  in 
every  direction  and  mates  ita  mark,  and  ia  surprised  at 
the  end  to  find  the  result  a  circle. 

In  whatever  aspect  the  general  facts  of  language  are 
Titwed,  they  exhibit  the  same  absence  of  rcfiection  and 
intention.  Phonetic  change  is  the  apontaneoua  working 
out  of  tendencies  which  the  individual  does  not  acknowledge 
to  himself,  in  their  eff'ecta  upon  organa  of  whose  Bti'ucturo 
and  workings  he  is  almost  or  wholly  ignorant.  Outward 
circunjatances,  historical  conditions,  progress  of  knowledge 
and  culture,  are  recorded  in  speech  becarise  its  practical 
nsea  require  that  they  should  be  so,  not  because  any  one  haa 
attempted  to  depict  thein.  Language  shows  ethniu  descent, 
not  aa  men  have  choaen  to  preserve  such  evidence  of  their 
kindred  with  Other  communities  and  races,  but  aa  it  cannot 
he  effaced  without  special  effort  directed  to  that  end.  The 
operations  of  the  mind,  the  development  of  asaociation,  tho 
lawa  of  aubjective  relation,  are  exhibited  there,  but  only 
as  they  are  the  agenciea  whieli  govern  the  phenomena  of 
speech,  unrecognized  in  their  working,  but  inferrible  tVem 
their  efTecta. 

Now  it  ia  this  absence  of  reflection  and  conscious  intent 
which  takes  away  from  the  facta  of  language  the  subjective 
character  that  would  otherwise  belong  to  them  as  products 
of  voluntary  action.  The  linguistic  student  feels  that  he  ia 
not  dealing  with  tho  artful  creations  of  individuals.     80  far 
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AS  concerns  the  purposes  for  which  he  examines  them,  an^ 
the  results  he  would  derive  from  them,  they  are  almopt 
as  little  the  work  of  man  as  is  the  form  of  his  skull,  the  out- 
lines of  his  face,  the  construction  of  his  arm  and  hand. 
They  are  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  reflections  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  human  history,  in  a  mirror  imperfect,  in- 
deed, but  faithful  and  wholly  trustworthy  ;  not  as  pictures 
drawn  by  men's  hands  for  our  information.  Hence  the 
close  analogies  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  study  of  lan- 
guage and  some  of  the  physical  sciences.  Hence,  above  all, 
the  fundamental  and  pervading  correspondence  between  its 
whole  method  and  theirs.  Not  less  than  they,  it  founds 
itself  upon  the  widest  observation  and  examination  of  par- 
ticular facts,  and  proceeds  toward  its  results  by  strict  induc- 
tion, comparing,  arranging,  and  classifying,  tracing  out  rela- 
tions, exhibiting  an  inherent  system,  deducing  laws  of 
general  or  universal  application,  discovering  beneath  all 
the  variety  and  diversity  of  particulars  an  ever-present 
unity,  in  origin  and  development,  in  plan  and  purpose. 
Beyond  all  question,  it  is  this  coincidence  of  method  which 
has  confused  some  of  the  votaries  of  linguistic  science,  and 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  ultimate  facts 
upon  which  their  study  is  founded,  leading  them  to  deny  the 
agency  of  man  in  the  production  and  change  of  language, 
and  to  pronounce  it  an  organic  growth,  governed  by  organic 
forces. 

Another  motive — a  less  important  one,  and  in  great  part, 
doubtless,  unconscious  in  its  action  —  impelling  certain 
students  of  language  to  claim  for  their  favourite  branch  of 
iuATstigation  a  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  physical  sciences, 
has  been,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  an  apprehension  lest  other- 
wise they  should  be  unable  to  prove  it  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  science  at  all.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  devotees  of  physical  studies — a  class  greatly  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance  and  influence — to  restrict 
the  honourable  title  of  science  to  those  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  founded  on  the  unvarying  laws  o( 
material  nature,  and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  scientific 
method  and  scienti^c  results  where  the  main  element  of 
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ftctiou  IB  tJie  varying  and  capricioua  will  of  man,  Tlie  eon- 
Bideraiions  adduced  above,  it  is  hoped,  will  r.anore  this 
apprehension.  Nor  was  it  ever  otherwise  than  leedleas,  aa 
the  tendency  which  called  it  forth  is  mistaken  and  uii' 
justifiable.  The  name  "science"  ndmitauo  such  imitation. 
The  vastneBS  of  a  field  of  study,  the  unity  in  variety  oi 
the  facts  it  includes,  their  connection  by  such  ties  that  they 
allow  of  strict  elaaaification  and  offer  fruitful  ground  for  de- 
duction, and  the  value  of  the  results  attained,  the  truth 
deduced — these  things  make  a  science.  And,  in  all  these 
respects,  the  study  of  language  need  fear  a  compariscn  with 
no  one  of  the  physical  sciences.  Ita  field  ia  the  speech  of 
all  mankind,  cultivated  or  savage  ■  the  thousands  of  esiating 
dialects,  with  all  theil*  recorded  predeceasora  the  countleaa 
multitudes  of  details  furnished  by  these  each  significant  of  a 
fact  in  human  history,  external  or  mtemal  Ihe  wealth  of 
languages  is  like  the  wealth  of  speiiea  lo  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  Their  tie  of  connection  is  the  unity  of  human 
nature  in  its  wants  and  capacities  the  unilv  of  human  know- 
ledge, of  eiiatlng  things  and  their  relations,  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  and  reflected  in  speech — a  bond  as 
infinite  in  its  ramifications  amoog  all  the  varieties  of  human 
language,  and  as  powerful  in  ita  binding  force,  aa  is  the 
unity  of  plan  in  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  results, 
finally,  for  human  history,  the  history  of  mind,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  connection  of  races,  for  the  comprehension  of  man, 
in  his  high  endowments  and  in  his  use  of  them,  are  of 
Burpaasing  interest.  To  compare  their  worth  with  that  of 
the  results  derivable  from  other  seiencea  were  to  no  good 
purpose :  all  truth  is  valuable,  and  that  which  pertains 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  man  himaelf  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  that  which  concerns  hia  surround- 
ings. Linguistic  science,  then,  has  in  itself  enough  of 
dignity  and  true  scientific  character  not  to  need  to  borrow 
aught  of  either  irom  association  with  other  branches  of 
inquiry,  which  differ  from  it  in  subject  and  scope,  while  yet 
they  seek  by  corresponding  methods  the  same  ultimate  object, 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  ad\'aucement  of  man  in 
comprehension  of  himself  and  of  the  universe. 
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own  purpose ;  eitch  is  Beparately  exposed  to  thj  changes  and 
ricisBituiles  of  linguistic  life,  is  modified,  re  combined,  or 
dropped,  according  to  itij  own  uaea  and  capacities.  Hence 
etymology,  the  historical  study  of  individual  words,  is  the 
foundation  and  substructure  of  all  investigation  of  language  ; 
the  broad  principlea,  the  wide-reaching  viewa,  the  truths  oj  I 
universal  application  and  importance,  which  conalitute  the 
Upper  fabric  of  linguistic  science,  all  rest  upon  word-gene^o-  ' 
giea.  Words  are  the  single  witnesses  from  whom  etymology 
draws  out  the  testimony  which  they  have  to  give  respecting 
themselves,  the  tongue  to  which  they  belong,  and  all  hum&u 
speech. 

How  the  study  of  words  is  made  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  what  those 
processes  are,  it  will,  accordingly,  he  our  nest  duty  to  ex- 
amine and  set  forth  by  suitable  eiamples.  Haring  only 
illustration  in  view,  we  will  avoid  all  cases  of  a  difficult  or 
doubtful  character,  noticing  only  words  whose  history  ia 
well  known;  choosing,  moreover,  those  which,  while  they 
truly  exhibit  the  principles  wo  seek  to  establiflh,  are  at  the 
same  time  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  most  open  to  general 
compreheusiou. 

There  is  no  word  or  class  of  words  whose  history  does 
not  exemplify,  more  or  leas  fully,  all  the  diflerenl  kinds  of 
linguistic  change.  It  will  be  more  convenient  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  these  kinds  in  succession,  and  to  select  our 
instances  accordingly.  And,  as  the  possibility  of  etymo- 
logical analysis  depends  in  no  small  part  on  the  nature  of 
words  as  not  simple  entities,  but  made  up  of  separate  ele- 
ments, this  composite  character  of  the  constituents  of  speech 
may  properly  engage  our  first  attention. 

That  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  putting  together  two 
independent  vocables  to  form  a  compound  word,  is  an  ob- 
vious and  familiar  fact.  Instances  of  such  words  are/eor-»«- 
tpiring,  god-Uke,  hreak-neck,  house-top.  They  are  substitutes 
for  the  equivalent  phrases  inspiring  fear,  like  a  god,  apt  to 
hreak  one's  Tieck  top  of  a  house.  For  the  sake  of  more  com- 
pact and  uimvcnient  espression,  we  have  given  a  closer 
nuiiij  to  the  compound  nord  than  belongs  to  the  aggregate 
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which  it  represents,  by  omission  of  connectives,  by  inversioB 
of  the  more  usual  order  of  arrangement,  but  most  of  all  by 
unity  of  accent :  this  last  is  the  chief  outward  means  of 
composition ;  it  converts  two  entities  into  one,  for  the 
nonce,  by  subordinating  the  one  of  them  to  the  other.  Our 
common  talk  is  strewn  with  such  words,  and  so  gradual  ia 
the  transition  to  them  from  the  mere  collocations  of  the 
phrase,  that  there  are  couples,  like  mother-tongue,  welU 
A:noM?»,*  which  we  hardly  know  whether  to  write  separately, 
as  collocations  only,  or  with  a  hyphen,  as  loose  compounds ; 
others,  like  dial-plate,  toelUheing,  usage  so  far  recognizes  for 
compounds  that  they  are  always  written  together,  sometimes 
with  the  hyphen  and  sometimes  without ;  others  yet,  like 
godlike,  herself,  are  so  grown  together  by  long  contact,  by 
habitual  connection,  that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as  having 
a  dual  nature.  And  even  more  than  this  :  we  have  formed 
some  so  close  combinations  that  it  costs  us  a  little  reflection 
to  separate  them  into  their  original  parts.  Of  such  a 
character  i^  forehead,  still  written  to  accord  with  its  deriva- 
tion, as  a  name  for  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  but  so  altered 
in  pronunciation  that,  but  for  its  spelling,  its  origin  would 
certainly  escape  the  notice  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  those 
who  use  it.  Such,  again,  is  fortnight,  altered  both  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  spelling  from  the  fourteen  nights  out  of 
which  it  grew.  Such,  once  more,  is  our  familiar  verb  break" 
fast.  We  gave  this  name  to  our  morning  meal,  because  it 
broke,  or  interrupted,  the  longest yas^  of  the  day,  that  which 
includes  the  night's  sleep.  We  said  at  first  breakfast — "  1 
broke  fast  at  such  an  hour  this  morning  : "  he,  or  they,  who 
first  ventured  to  say  I  breakfasted  were  guilty  of  as  heinous 
a  violation  of  grammatical  rule  as  he  would  be  who  should 
now  declare  I  takedinnered,  instead  of  I  took  dinner ;  but 
good  usage  came  over  to  their  side  and  ratified  their  blunder^ 
because  the  community  were  minded  to  give  a  specific  name 
to  their  earliest  meal  and  to  the  act  of  partaking  of  it,  and 
therefore  converted  the  collocation  breakfast  into  the  real 
compound  breakfast. 

Yet  once  more,  not  only  are  those  words,  in  our  language 
of  composite  structure,  of  which  at  first  sight,  or  .on  Bee;>nii 
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tbougtt,  we  tiiUB  rteoguize  the  couatituent  elements  j  not  h 
few,  also,  which  we  should  not  readily  coDJecture  to  te  other 
than  aimjile  and  indivisible  entities,  and  which  could  not  be 
proved  otherwise  by  any  evidence  which  our  present  speech 
contains,  do  nevertbeleaa,  when  we  trace  their  history  by  the 
aid  of  other  and  older  langnages  than  ours,  admit  of  analysis 
into  component  parts.  We  will  note,  as  instances,  only  a 
famUiar  word  or  two,  namely  gueh  and  which.  The  forms  of 
these  words  in  Anglo-Saion  are  siei/lc  and  hwylo :  with  the  lat- 
ter of  theni  the  Scuitiah  wkilk  for  which  quite  closely  agrees, 
and  they  also  find  their  near  correspondents  in  the  German 
Mich  and  welah.  On  following  up  their  genealogy,  from  lan- 
guage to  language  of  our  famUy,  we  find  at  last  that  they 
are  made  up  of  the  ancient  words  for  so  and  inho,  with  the 
adjective  like  added  to  each  ;  such  is  no-like,  '  of  that  likeness 
or  sort ;'  which  is  who-like,  '  of  what  Hkeness  or  aort.' 

But  we  turn  from  compouuda  like  these,  in  which  two 
originally  independent  words  are  fully  fused  into  one,  in 
meniiiug  and  form,  to  another  class,  of  much  higher  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  language. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  our  v/ordjearful.  This,  upon  reflec- 
tion, is  a  not  leas  evident  compound  than  Jear-in*piring : 
our  common  adjective  JitU  is  perfectly  recognizable  as  its 
final  member.  Yet,  though  such  be  its  palpable  origin,  it 
is,  after  all,  a,  compound  of  a,  somewhat  different  character 
from  the  other.  I'he  subordinate  element  full,  owing  to  its 
use  in  a  similar  way  in  a  great  number  of  other  compounds, 
Buch  as  earsfal,  truthful,  plentiful,  dutiful,  and  the  frequent 
and  familiar  occurrence  of  the  words  it  forms,  has,  to  our 
Epprebension,  in  some  measure  lost  the  consciousness  of  its 
independent  character,  aod  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
aiiffix,  forming  adjectives  from  nouns,  like  the  suffii  o«m  in 
such  words  aa  perilous,  riotous,  plmleous,  duteous.  It  ap- 
proaches, too,  the  character  of  a  sulfis,  in  that  its  compounds 
are  not,  like  fear-inspirinff  and  house-top,  directly  translatable 
back  into  the  elements  which  form  them  :  plentiful  and  duti- 
fiU  do  not  mean  '  full  of  plenty  '  and  '  full  of  duty,'  but  are 
the  praciae  equivjilentu  of  plenteous  and  duteous.  We  could 
witli  ei:tire  propriety  form  an  adjoctiro  Irom  a  new  uoun  by 
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^dififr  fill  to  it,  without  concern iijg  ourselres  as  to  nbetfaei 
tli'r  t'jitrrtr^])!);A\u'jL  phrSAe.  *•  full  of  (m>  and  eo,"  would  or  wculd 
tioi  ffiak<;  £(ood  f4:u»si.  And  when  me  hear  a  Scotchman  say 
ffiorju'f  carfj'u\  wc  both  underz«taud  him  without  difficulty, 
and  do  LOt  think  of  inquiring  whether  lie  also  clips  the  ad« 

*Vu*'.  word  of  oppohitc  me&nmg.  fearless,  is  not  less  readily 
ri;<'0((fiizabl(;  aH  a  compound,  and  our  first  impulse  is  to  see 
in  itH  final  <jl*;mont  our  common  word  less,  to  interpret ^wir- 
h:MM  sm  m<;aning  ^  minus  fear,'  'deprived  of  fear,'  and  so  *ex- 
tut\ti  from  fear.*  A  little  Ktudy  of  the  histor}'  of  such  words, 
}iovii:v<;r,  siH  it  is  to  be  read  in  other  dialects,  shows  us  that 
thiff  iH  a  nuKtake,  and  that  our  hss  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  compound.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  end- 
in  {<,  IffUMf  in  palpably  the  adjecti^'e  leas,  which  is  the  same 
with  our  word  loose;  and  fearless  is  primarily  *  loose  firom 
i't'tir,*  *  i'rists  from  fear.'  The  origind  subordinate  member  of 
tliij  c(im pound  has  here  gone  completely  through  the  process 
of  convcfHion  into  a  suffix,  being  so  divorced  from  the  words 
whit^h  an;  really  akin  with  it  that  its  derivation  is  greatly 
olmcurcd,  and  a  ful.MC  etymology  is  suggested  to  the  mind 
YfUU'M  rrflffrlH  uj)on  it. 

Tiik(%  a^ain,  HU(;h  words  as  godly,  homely,  brotherly,  lovely. 
lii^rc,  iiH  in  the  other  cases,  each  is  composed  of  two  parts; 
but,  wliile  we  recognixo  the  one  as  a  noun,  having  an  inde- 
])4indiMiL  (?xiMten(?(i  in  the  language,  we  do  not  even  feel 
tt*m|)L<Ml  to  regard  ilio  other  as  anything  but  an  adjective 
Huilix,  dcHlitulu  of  H(^]>arate  signifieaneo ;  it  appears  in  our 
iiHa^e  only  an  an  appendage  to  other  words,  impressing  upon 
them  a  certain  inodiiicaiion  of  meaning.  What,  however,  is 
it»  hinlory  Y  Upon  tracing  it  up  into  the  older  form  of  our 
HpoiH'h,  lilt  Anglo-Siixoji,  we  find  that  our  modern  usage  has 
iiiutilat(>(l  it  nftiT  the  Hanie  fashion  as  the  Scottish  dialect 
in)W  mulilatt'H  i\w  Jul  oi*  fearful — by  dropping  off,  namely, 
An  original  final  cunsonant:  its  earlier  form  was  lie.  The 
final  guttural  loiter  we  find  j)re8erved  even  to  the  present 
(hw  in  the  CDrn^wponding  suflixea  of  the  other  Germanic 
^uinguaxt'H,  as  in  the  Qennan  lich,  Swedish  liy,  Dutch  l^k 
Thime  I'actK  lead  um  naturally  to  the  ?oi\jecture  that  the  ao 


calli^l  aufGx  may  be  notliing  moi'e  thaii  a  metamoi'i.  lioaiii  of 
3ur  common  adjective  like;  aud  a  reference  to  the  oldest 
Germafiic  dialect,  the  MoiBo-G-othic,  puts  the  case  beyond 
nil  question  ;  tor  there  we  find  the  suffis  and  tlie  independ- 
ent adjective  to  be  iu  all  respects  the  same,  and  the  deriva- 
tivea  formed  with  the  auffis  to  be  aa  evident  compounds  with 
the  adjective  as  are  our  own  godlike,  ehildUke,  aod  so  on. 
"Words  thus  composed  are  (.■ommon  in  all  the  Germanic 
tongues;  but  we  who  speak  English  have  given  the  same 
Buflix  a  further  modification  of  meaniug,  and  au  extension  of 
application,  which  beloog  to  it  ^lowhere  else.  Iq  our  usage 
it  is  &a  adverbial  suffii,  by  which  any  adjective  ■whatever 
maybe  converted  into  an  adverb, as  iji  truly,  badly,  fearfully, 
fearlessly.  In  the  old  Aoglo-Saiou,  such  adverbs  were  ob- 
lique cases  of  adjectives  in  lie,  and  so,  of  course,  vera 
derived  only  from  adjectives  formed  by  this  euding  ;  the  full 
adverbial  suifiz  was  lice,  the  e  being  a  case-termination  :  in- 
stances are  diilice,  '  only,  aingularly,'  from,  dnltc,  '  sole,  sin- 
gular,' literally  '  one-like  ; '  leojllce,  '  lovelily,'  from  leS/lie, 
'lovely.'  We  moderns,  nOw,  tave  suffered  tha  ending  to  gO 
out  of  use  as  one  forming  adjectives,  only  retaining  the  ad- 
jectives so  formed  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ancient 
time ;  but  we  have  talten  it  up  in  its  adverbial  application, 
and,  ignoring  both  its  original  character  aud  its  former 
limitation  to  a  single  class  of  adjectives,  apply  it  with  un- 
restricted freedom  in  making  an  adverb  from  any  adjective 
we  choose ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  tave  mutilated  ita 
form,  casting  ofi'  as  unnecessary  the  vowel  ending,  along 
with  the  consonant  to  which  it  was  appended.  The  history 
of  this  adverbial  suffix  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  inasmuch 
as  the  suffix  itself  is  the  latest  addition  which  our  grammati- 
cal system  has  gained  in  the  syothetic  viay,  and  as  iti 
elaboration  has  taken  place  during  the  period  when  the 
growth  of  o:ir  language  is  illustrated  by  contemporajy 
documents.  The  successive  steps  were  clearly  as  follows: 
the  adjective  like  was  first  added  to  a  number  of  iiouaa, 
forming  a  considerable  clasa  of  adjective  compounds,  liks 
those  now  formed  by  uawith/uj/ ;  then,  like  the  latter  word, 
it  lo^t  in  a  measure  the  consciouaness  of  its  origin,  and  waf 
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regarded  rather  aa  a  suiHx,  forming  derivativia  adjectiTSit 
one  of  the  oblique  caaes  of  tliese  adjectives  was  next  ofteo 
employed  in  an  adverbial  sente ;  and  the  use  of  the  suffii  ia 
ita  extended  form  and  nith  its  modified  application  grew  ia 
importance  and  frequency,  until  finally  it  threw  quite  into 
the  shade  and  Hupplauted  the  adjective  u^e — and  the  iude< 
pendent  adjective  had  become  a  mere  adverbial  ending. 
The  mutilntioa  of  its  form  went  hand  in  hand  with  this 
obliviousness  of  its  origin  and  with  its  trauaferral  to  a  new 
office ;  each  helped  on  the  other. 

Another  Germanic  euffiz,  ghip.  as  in  Jriendshtp,  teorship, 
lordnkip,  is  distinctly  traceable  to  its  oriaiin  in  the  independ- 
ent word  shape  ;  and  its  transition  of  meaning,  from  '  form  ' 
to  'aspect,  condition,  Hatut,  rank,'  though  perhaps  leas  ob- 
viouH  than  those  which  we  have  already  noted,  is  evidently 
a  natural  and  cosy  one. 

A  case  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty  is  presented  ua  in 
fluch  forms  as  I  loved.  Here  the  iiual  J  is.  as  we  say,  the 
aign  of  the  preterit  tenae,  added  to  the  root  love  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  expression  of  past  time ;  and,  from  tl)e  evi- 
dence preaented  in  our  own  language,  no  suapicion  of  itg 
derivation  from  an  independent  word  would  ever  cross  our 
minds.  Nor  does  the  Anglo-Saion,  nor  any  other  of  the 
Germanic  dialecta  of  the  same  period,  cast  any  light  upon 
ita  origin.  Since,  however,  such  a  aiga  of  past  time  ia  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Germanic  group  of  lan- 
guages, and  ia  found  nowiiera  elae  in  the  greater  family  to 
which  these  belong,  we  cannot  help  assuming  that  it  haa 
grown  up  in  tliem  aince  their  sepflratioii  from  the  rest  of  the 
family:  just  oa  the  adverbial  aiiffii  ly,  which  ia  peculiar  to 
our  own  tongue,  haa  grown  up  in  it  since  its  aeparatiou 
from  the  other  Geimanic  tonguea.  It  ia  therefore  a  form 
of  comparatively  modern  introduction,  and  we  might  hope 
to  trace  out  ita  geneaia.  This  ia,  in  fact,  disclosed  to  us  b^ 
tha  McBso-Gothic,  the  moat  ancient  Germanic  dialect,  which 
Btanda  toward  the  reat  in  aomewhat  the  same  relation  as  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  English;  in  its  primitive  and  uneor- 
rupted  forms  we  see  clearly  that  the  preterita  in  question 
ue  made  by  appending  to  the  root  of  the  verb  the  past 
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tense  o.  &notlier  verli,  namely  did,  from  la  Jo.  We  tamed  ia 
in  Mteao- Gothic  tamidSdum-,  wLiuli  meanH  not  leas  evidtntly 
tame-did-toe  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  tSthlice,  '  soothlv,  truly,' 
meana'in  a  sooth-like  (truth-like)  vay.'  //ooerf  ia,  then, 
originally  I  love  did,  that  is,  I  did  love — as,.unconBcioualj" 
repeating  in  another  way  the  Rame  old  act  of  composition, 
we  now  almoat  aa  often  eay.  The  hiatory  of  the  aufGx  haa 
been  quite  like  that  of  the  Iff  of  Irulff,  save  that  it  happened 
longer  ago,  and  ia  therefore  more  difficult  to  rend. 

All  our  illustrations  hitherto  have  been  taken  from  the 
Germanic  part  of  our  language,  and  they  have  all  been  forma 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Germanic  dialects,  and  which  we 
have  therefore,  as  already  remarked,  every  reason  to  believe 
of  later  date  than  the  separation  of  that  groiip  of  dialects 
from  the  other  tongues  with  which  it  stands  related.  Yet, 
with  the  eiception  of  the  adverbial  application  of  th?  suffix 
h,  they  are  all  anterior  to  the  time  at  which  we  first  make 
ftcquaiutance  with  any  Germanic  tongue  in  contemporary 
records,  Our  confidence  in  the  reality  of  our  etymological 
analyaia,  and  in  the  justness  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
is  not  on  that  account  any  the  leas  :  we  feel  as  sure  that  the 
words  in  question  were  made  by  putting  together  the  two 
parta  into  which  each  is  still  resolvable  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  corapoaitkm  had  gone  on  under  our  own  observation. 
If  this  were  not  so,  if  our  conclusions  respecting  the  growth 
of  language  were  to  be  limited  by  the  possession  of  strict 
documentary  evidence,  our  researches  in  linguistic  history 
would  be  stopped  almost  at  the  outset.  Few  languages 
have  any  considerable  portion  of  their  development  illus- 
trated by  contemporary  records ;  literature  is  wont,  at  the 
beat,  to  east  light  upon  certain  distinct  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  dialect,  leaving  in  obscurity  the  inten-ening  periods  ; 
nor  do  we  ever,  by  such  help,  reach  a  point  at  all  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  actual  origin  of  speech.  Hence  the 
necessity  resting  upon  the  etymologist  of  interrogating  the 
material  of  language  itself,  of  making  words  yield  up,  on 
.  eiaminntiou,  their  own  history.  He  applies  the  analogy  o( 
processes  of  change  and  development  which  are  actually 
going  on  iu  language  to  explain  the  earlier  reaidts  (if  tlu 
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same  or  like  processes.  And,  if  he  work  with  due  caution 
and  logical  strictness,  his  results  are  no  more  exposed  to 
question  than  are  those  of  the  geologist,  who  infers,  from 
the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  in  deeply- 
buried  rocks,  the  deposition  of  those  rocks  in  a  period  when 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  analogous  with  that  of  our  own 
dav,  was  abundant. 

If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  portions  of  our 
English  speech,  to  those  which  come  to  us  from  the  Latin, 
or  which  are  of  an  ancient  and  primitive  growth,  we  note 
the  same  condition  of  things  as  prevailing  there  also.  The 
subiect  admits  of  the  most  abundant  and  varied  illustration, 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  but  an  instance  or  two. 

In  the  series  of  multiplicative  numerals,  double^  triple^ 
quadruple,  quintuple,  and  so  on,  we  have  a  suffix  pie,  which 
is  the  principal  indicator  of  the  grammatical  quality  of  the 
words.  On  following  them  up  into  the  Latin,  whence  we 
derive  them,  we  find  this  brief  ending  to  be  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  syllable  plic,  which  is  a  well-known  root, 
meaning  *  to  bend,  to  fold.'  Double  is  thus  by  origin  dupHc^ 
by  abbreviation  from  duo-plic,  and  is,  in  sense,  the  precise 
Latin  equivalent  of  our  Germanic  w  ord  two-fold.  We  still 
retain  the  fuller  form  in  duplicate,  the  learned  synonym  of 
double. 

Again,  one  of  the  oldest  words  in  our  familiar  speech  is  am^ 
the  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be,  nor  do  we  see  in  it  any  signs 
of  being  otherwise  than  simple  and  indivisible.  As,  how- 
ever, we  trace  its  history  of  changes  backward,  from  one  to 
another  of  the  languages  with  which  our  own  claims  kindred, 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  its  two  sounds  are  the  scanty 
relies  of  two  separate  elements  :  the  first,  a,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  an  original  syllable  as,  which  expressed  the  idea  of 
existence ;  the  other,  m,  represents  an  ending,  mi,  which, 
originally  a  pronoun,  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  the 
same  word,  me,  still  has  with  us,  was  employed  to  limit  the 
predicate  of  existence  to  the  person  speaking :  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  suffix  universally  employed,  during  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  our  family  of  languages,  to  form  the 
fijrst  persons  singular  oi  verbs.     Am,  then,  reaLy  contain!  w 


verb  and  its  eubject  pronoun,  and  means  '  be-I ;'  that  is,  '  I 
eiist."  The  third  person  of  the  aame  verb,  i>,  poaaesBei 
Tirtually  a  Bimilar  cliaracter,  although  linguistic  usage,  in  iti 
caprice,  las  dealt  somewhat  differently  witb  it.  As  am 
stands  for  ag-mi,  'be-I,'  so  w  stands  for  as-ti,  'he-thafc;'  we 
haye,  indeed,  worn  off  the  second  element  altogether,  so  that 
our  is  is  the  actual  representative  only  of  the  radical  sylla- 
ble a»  i  hnt  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  G-ermnnic  dia- 
lects, and  of  the  other  descendants  from  the  primitive 
tongue  in  whicL  was  first  formed  the  compound  asU,  have 
retained  at  least  the  initial  consonant  of  the  pronominal 
Buffii :  witness  the  German  tat,  the  Slavonian  yest,  the  Iiatia 
est,  the  Greek  and  Lithuanian  esti,  the  Sanscrit  anti,  and  so 
on.  It  is  the  same  t  which,  in  the  form  of  th  or  *,  still  does 
service  in  the  regular  scheme  of  conjugation  of  our  verbs,  am 
ending  of  the  third  person  singular  present :  thus,  he  lavelh 
or  love*. 

The  examples  already  given  may  sufficiently  answer  our 
purpose  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  suffiscs  are  pro- 
duced, and  grammatical  classes  or  categories  of  words  created. 
The  adjectives  in^Z,  or  the  adjectives  in  less,  form  together 
%  related  group,  having  a  common  cbaracter,  as  derivative! 
fiwm  nouns,  and  derivatives  possessing  akindred  significance, 
standing  in  a  certain  like  relation  to  their  primitives,  filling 
a  certain  common  ofBce  in  speech,  an  office  of  which  the  sign 
ia  the  syllable  ^mZ,  or  legg,  their  final  member  or  suffix.  With 
ly,  this  is  still  more  notably  the  case :  the  auffis  Ii/  ia  the 
usual  sign  of  adverbial  meaning  ;  it  makes  much  the  largest 
share  of  all  the  adverbs  we  have.  A  final  m,  added  to  a 
verbal  root,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  our  mother- 
tongue,  and  yet  more  anciently  an  added  syllable  mi,  made 
in  like  manner  the  first  persons  singular  present  of  vi^rbs  j 
aa  an  added  «,  standing  for  an  original  syllable  ti,  does  even 
to  the  present  day  make  our  third  persons  singular.  AU 
these  grammatical  signs  were  once  independent  eloEents, 
words  of  distinct  meaning,  appended  to  other  words  and  com- 
pounded with  them — appended,  not  in  one  or  two  isolated 
eases  only,  hut  so  often,  and  in  a  sense  so  generallv  appli- 
cable, that  they  formed  whole  clashes  of  compounds,     Then 
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was  nothing  about  them  save  tliia  eitensibility  of  thisir  applv 
cation  and  frequency  of  their  uee  to  distinguish  their  com* 
poundi  from  euoh  aa  hotue-top,  hreak-neck,fQrehead,  fortnight, 
ftnd  the  others  of  the  aame  c\as»  to  which  we  hnve  already 
referred.  Yet  tbia  was  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  their  recognized  character,  from  that  of  distinct  words  to 
that  of  non-significant  appendages  tu  otber  words.  £ach 
passed  over  into  the  condition  of  a  Jbrmative  elemetit ;  that 
ia  to  say,  an  element  showing  the  logical  form,  the  gram- 
matical  character,  of  a  derivative,  as  distinguished  from  it* 
primitive,  the  word  to  whieh  the  sign  was  appended.  There 
was  a  time  when  fear-full,  fear-loose,  fenr-Jree,  fi-ee-making,  ; 

fear-struck,  love-like,  love-ricli,  love-sick,  love-lorn,  were  all 
words  of  the  same  kind,  mere  lax  combinations  ;  it  was  only 
their  different  degree  of  avaiiaUilitj  for  answering  the  enda  I 

of  speech,  for  supplying  the  perceived  needs  of  eipresgion, 
that  caused  two  or  three  of  them  to  assume  a  different  cha- 
racter, while  the  rest  remained  as  they  had  been.  ' 

Often,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
formative  elements  in  the  same  word.  In  li-uthfally,  for  ei- 
ample,  we  have  the  adverbial  Buffis  li/  added  to  the  primitivB  , 

trutlful;  in  which,  again,  the  adjective  suffix,;^  has  per-  ; 

formed  the  aame  office  toward  the  remoter  primitive  truth.  < 

By  the  use  of  a  formative  element  of  another  kind,  a  prefix, 
we  might  have  made  the  yet  more  intricate  compound  un- 
truflfully.     Nay,  further,  trut^  it  self  contains  a  suffix,  and  is  . 

a  derivative  from  the  adjective  true,  as  appears  from  its 
analogy  with  wealth  from  loell,  width  from  viide,  strength  from  i 

strong,  and  many  other  like  words  ;  and  even  tme,  did  we 
trace  its  history  to  the  beginning,  we  should  find  ending  in  , 

a  formative  elemsct,  and  deriving  its  origin  from  a  verbal  \ 

root  meaning  '  to  be  firm,  strong,  reliable.'     The  Latin  part  | 

of  our  language,  which  includes  most  of  our  many- syllabled  j 

words,  offers  abundant  instances  of  a  similar  complicated  | 

structure.      Thus,   the    terra    inapplicabilities  contains  two  | 

prefixes,  the  negative  in  and  the  preposition  oii  which  meana  i 

'to,'  and  three  suffixes,  able,  forming  adjectives,  tg,  forming 
abstract  nouns  from  adjectives,  snd  s,  the  plural  ending,  all 
clustered  about  the  verbal  roo'  plic,  which  we  have  already  ^ 
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•een  itself  forming  a  nuflis,  in  double,  triplt!,  btkI  so  forth,  and 
■whic!)  conveys  the  idea  of  '  bending  '  or  '  folding,'  By  buo- 
cessive  extensione  aud  modifications  of  meaning,  by  transferral 
from  one  category  to  another  through  raeauH  of  their  appro- 
priate signs,  we  havo  developed  this  dimple  idea,  into  a  form 
which  can  only  be  represented  by  the  long  paraphrasa 
'numerous  conditions  of  being  not  able  to  bend  (or  fit)  to 
BO  me  thing.' 

"With  but  few  eiceptions — which,  moreover,  are  only  ap- 
parent ones — all  the  words  of  our  language  admit  of  such 
analyais  as  this,  which  discovers  in  them  at  least  two 
elements,  whereof  the  one  conveys  the  central  or  fundamental 
idea,  and  the  other  indicates  a  restriction,  application,  or 
relation  of  that  idea.  Even  thoae  brief  vocables  which 
appear  to  us  of  simplest  character  can  be  proved  either  to 
exhibit  still,  like  am  for  ag'tni,  the  relic  of  a  mutilated  forma- 
tive element,  or,  like  jg  for  m-H,  to  have  lost  one  which 
they  formerly  possessed.  This,  then,  in  our  language  (as  in 
the  whole  family  of  languages  to  which  ours  is  related),  is 
the  normal  constitution  of  a  word :  it  invariably  contains  a 
radical  and  a  formal  portion  ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  root  combined 
with  a  aiiffir,  or  with  a  sufSx  and  pi-efin,  ur  with  more  tban 
one  of  each.  In  more  technical  phrase,  no  word  is  wnformed; 
no  one  has  been  a  mere  significant  entity,  without  designa- 
tion of  its  relation,  without  a  sign  putting  it  in  some  clasa 
or  category. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  chief  portion  of  linguistio 
analysis  must  consist,  not  in  the  mere  dismembering  of  such 
words  as  we  usually  style  compounded,  but  in  the  distinction 
from  one  another  of  radical  and  formal  elements ;  in  the 
isolation  of  the  central  nucleus,  or  root,  from  the  aSiei 
which  have  become  attached  to  it,  and  the  separate  recogni- 
tion of  each  affix,  in  its  individual  form  and  ofGce,  B-jt  our 
illustrations  have,  as  I  think,  made  it  not  less  pli:da  that 
there  is  no  essential  and  ultimate  difl'erence  in  the  two  csBes : 
in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  our  process  of  analysis  is  the  re- 
tracing of  a  previous  syntheEis,  whereby  two  independent 
elements  were  combined  and  integrated.  That  this  is  so  to 
R  certain  extent  is  a  truth  so  palpable  as  to  admit '  if  neither 
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(Iciiinl  nor  doubt.  End  there  been  in  tho  Gennan'o  Ian* 
guBgea  no  such  adjective  atiJvU,  no  such  derivative  adjectiTei 
aa  fearful &nd  trut/iful  vouXdhave  grown  up  in  them  ;  if  they 
Imd  pOEHfiased  no  adjective  like,  they  would  never  have  gained 
such  adjectivea  aa  ^od/i/  and  lovely,  nor  BUch  adverbs  BRjear- 
fitUy  and  truly.  So  also  with  friendship^  with  loved,  with 
am  and  m,  and  the  rest.  No  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
formative  elements  of  our  tougue,  iu  every  department  of 
grammar  and  of  word -formation,  can  be  thus  traced  back  to 
independent  words,  with  which  they  were  at  first  identical, 
out  of  which  they  have  grown.  It  ia  true,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  atiU  larger  number  do  not  allow  their  origin  to  be 
discoi'ered.  But  we  have  not,  on  that  account,  the  right  to 
conclude  that  their  history  is  not  of  the  Bame  character.  In 
grammar,  rb  everywhere  else,  like  effects  presuppose  like 
causes.  We  have  seen  how  the  formative  elements  are 
liable  to  become  corrupted  and  altered,  ao  that  the  signs  of 
their  origin  are  obscured,  and  may  even  be  obliterated.  The 
full  in  truthj\il  ia  easy  enough  to  recogni/e,  but  a  little  his- 
torical research  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  us  the  like 
which  ia  contained  in  truh/.  Hateful  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
as  old  a  compound  aa  loveli/,  but  linguistic  usage  has  chanced 
to  be  more  merciful  to  tho  evidence  of  descent  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter,  A  yet  more  penetrating  investiga- 
tion ia  required  ere  we  discover  our  pronoun  me  in  the  word 
am,  or  our  imperfect  did  in  /  loeed ;  and,  but  for  the  happy 
chance  that  preserved  to  ua  the  one  or  two  fragmentary 
manuscripts  in  which  are  contained  our  only  records  of 
Mceso-Gothic  apeech,  the  gcneaia  of  the  latter  form  would 
always  have  remained  an  unsolved  problem,  a  subject  for  in- 
genious conjecture,  but  beyond  tho  reach  of  demonstration. 
The  loss  of  each  intermediate  stage,  coming  between  any 
given  dialect  and  its  remotest  ancestor,  wipes  out  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  would  explain  the  origin  of  its  forms. 
If  English  stood  all  alone  among  the  other  languages  of  the 
earth,  but  an  insignificant  part  of  its  word-history  could  bo 
read  ;  its  kindred  dialecta,  contemporary  aod  older,  help  ui 
to  tho  discovery  of  a  much  larger  portion  ;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  authentic  records  of  every  period  of  ils  life  would. 
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as  wp  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  make  clear  the  rest.  Tbore 
IB  no  break  in  the  chain  of  analogical  reasoning  which  com- 
pels the  lin^nistic  atudeot  to  the  eonyiction  that  his  aaaljsea 
are  everywhere  real,  and  distinguish  those  elenients  by  the 
actual  combination  of  which  words  were  originally  made  up. 
On  this  conrictiou  reata,  for  him,  the  value  of  his  analytical 
proceaaes ;  if  tliey  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  hiHtorical 
and  real,  in.  part  only  theoretical  and  illusory,  his  researches 
into  the  history  of  language  are  baffled  ;  he  ia  in  pursuit  of 
a  phantom,  and  not  of  truth. 

Wherever,  then,  our  study  of  words  bringa  ua  to  the  re- 
cognition of  an  element  having  a  distinct  meaning  and  ofSce, 
employed  in  combination  with  other  elementa  for  the  uaes  of 
eipresBion,  there  we  must  recognize  an  originally  independ- 
ent entity.  The  parts  of  our  words  were  once  themselves 
words. 

Some  of  the  remoter  consequences  involved  in  this  prin- 
ciple will  engage  our  attention  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
our  inquiriea  into  the  history  of  human  speech  :  our  present 
purpose  only  requires  ua  to  notice  that,  since  all  known 
■words  have  been  constructed  by  putting  together  previously 
existing  items  of  speech,  the  combination  of  old  materials 
into  new  forms,  the  making  of  compounda,  with  frequent  ac- 
companying reduction  of  one  of  their  members  to  a  merely 
formal  significance,  ia  a  very  prcminent  part  of  the  mechaa- 
ism  of  language,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important 
of  the  processea  hy  which  are  carried  on  its  perpetual 
growth  and  change,  its  organic  development.  What  other 
processes  are  the  concomitants  and  auxiliaries  of  t1  is  one, 
TO  shall  go  or  to  inquire  in  the  next  lectiire. 
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flMNwtie  change;  iU  groand,  aetioQ  on  oompoaid  words,  part  in  wov^ 
ma  king,  and  destructive  effects.  Keplacement  of  one  mode  of  formal 
distinction  by  another.  Extension  of  analogies.  Abolition  of  vmlnabla 
distinctions.  Conversion  of  sounds  into  one  another.  Physical  cha- 
racters of  alphabetic  sounds ;  physical  scheme  of  the  English  alj^iabet 
f Jtisolescet ice  and  loss  of  words.  Changes  of  meaning ;  their  grooDd 
and  methods.  Variety  of  meanings  of  one  word.  S}'non7ma. 
Conversion  of  physical  into  spiritual  meaning.  Attenuation  of  mean- 
ing; production  of  form-words.  Variety  of  derivatives  from  one 
ro«>i.  Unreflectiveness  of  the  process  of  making  names  and  forma. 
CVmceptions  antedate  their  names.  Beason  of  a  name  historical,  and 
founded  in  convenience,  not  necessity.  Insignificance  of  derivation 
in  practical  Uhe  of  language. 

It  will  be  our  present  task  to  continue  the  examination 
and  ill  UHt ration  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth  which 
wo  began  at  our  last  interview.  We  completed  at  that  time 
our  preliminary  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  preservation  and 
transmission  of  language,  and  were  guided  by  them  to  a 
recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  force  which  alone  ia 
efficient  in  all  the  operations  of  linguistic  life — the  events, 
as  we  may  more  properly  style  them,  of  linguistic  history.  It 
wns  found  to  be  the  will  of  men :  every  word  that  exists, 
exints  only  as  it  is  uttered  or  written  by  the  voluntary  effort 
of  human  organs  ;  it  is  changed  only  by  an  action  proceeding 
from  individuals,  and  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  speak- 
ers and  writers.  Language,  then,  is  neither  an  organism 
;ior  a  physical  product ;  and  its  study  is  not  a  physical  but 
a  moral  Hcience,  a  branch  of  the  history  of  the  human  race 
and  of  human  institutions.     The  method  of  its  investigation 
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is  hialorical,  an  eodeaToiir  to  trace  backward — even  to  tlie 
beginning,  if  tte  recorded  evidence  permit — the  proceaeoi 
by  which  our  own  speech,  or  human  speech  in  general,  has 
become  what  it  is,  and  to  diacoyer  the  rationale  ol'  tliose  pro- 
ceaaes,  the  influencea  under  which  they  have  been  carried 
on,  and  the  ends  which  they  have  been  intended  to  aubserve. 
We  took  up  first,  accordingly,  the  proceee  of  combination 
of  old  material  in  language  into  new  forma,  and  eshibited  iti 
univerBal  agency  in  thts  production  of  the  present  eonatitn- 
enta  of  speech.  Not  only  are  words  put  together  to  form 
what  to  our  sense  are  and  still  remain  ordinary  compounds, 
but  such  compounds  are  further  fused  into  a  deceitful  like- 
neaa  to  simple  vocables ;  or,  what  is  of  yet  more  frequent 
occurrence  and  more  important  bearing,  one  of  their  mem- 
bers sinks  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  becomes  a  aulfii, 
without  recognized  separate  signification.  This,  it  was 
claimed,  is  the  way  in  which  all  formative  elements,  all  aigiia 
of  grammatical  categoriea,  have  originated  ;  and  as  every 
word  in  our  language  cither  contains,  or  has  contained  and 
been  deprived  of,  a  fomiative  element,  or  more  than  one,  the 
process  of  composition  ia  one  whose  range  and  importaucfi 
in  linguistic  history  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

But  the  same  examples  on  which  we  relied  to  show  how, 
and  how  extensively,  worda  are  couipounded  together  and 
forms  produced,  have  shown  us  not  less  clearly  that  mutila- 
tion and  loas  of  the  elements  employed  by  language,  and  of 
the  compounds  and  forms  into  which  they  enter,  are  also 
constant  ace omp an iment a  of  linguistic  growth.  "AD  that 
is  bora  must  die  "  seems  a  law  almost  as  inesorable  in  the 
domain  of  speech  as  in  that  of  organic  life.  We  have  next 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  this  de- 
jiartment  of  linguistic  change,  and  to  aomc  of  the  modes  of 
ita  action  and  tte  eifects  which  it  produces. 

And  the  first  and  most  important  principle  which  we 
have  to  notice,  the  one  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  neai-ly 
■1)  phonetic  change  in  language,  ia  the  tendency,  already 
alluded  to  and  briefly  illustrated  in  our  first  lecture,  to  make 
the  work  of  utterance  easier  to  the  speaker,  to  put  a  more 
(acile  in  tbn  stead  cf  a  more  difficult  sound  or  cumbiriti  ji 
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cf  stmnds,  and  to  get  rid  altogether  of  what  is  unneceaaarr 
m  the  words  we  use.  All  articulate  Bounds  are  produced  by 
eflbrt,  by  expeodituro  of  miisculnr  energy,  lu  the  lltugs, 
throat,  and  mouth.  Thia  effort,  like  every  other  which  man 
makes,  be  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  seek  relief  from, 
to  avoid :  we  may  tall  it  laziness,  or  we  may  call  it  economy  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  ai'cording  to  the 
circamstances  of  eacli  acparato  case :  it  is  laziness  ivben  it 
gives  up  more  than  it  gains ;  economy,  when  it  gains  more 
than  it  abandons.  Every  item  of  language  is  subject  to  ita 
influence,  and  it  works  itself  out  in  greatly  various  ways ; 
we  will  give  our  iirst  consideration  to  the  nianner  in  which 
its  action  accompanies,  aids,  and  modifies  that  of  the  procei^a 
of  composition  of  old  material  into  new  forma,  as  last  set 
forth.  For  it  is  composition,  the  building  up  of  words  out 
of  elementa  formeriy  independent,  that  opens  a  wide  field 
to  the  operation  of  phonetic  change,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  it  ita  highest  importance  as  an  agency  in  the  produc- 
tioa  and  modification  of  language.  K  all  words  were  of 
simple  structure  and  brief  form,  their  alterationa  would  be 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  would  ba 
of  inferior  consequence  as  constituting  one  of  the  proceases 
of  linguistic  growth.  Onr  adjective  like,  for  example,  is  but 
slightly  altered  in  our  usage  from  the  form  which  it  had  in 
the  Anglo-Saion  (lie)  and  the  Mteso-Gothic  (leik)  ;  while, 
in  the  compounds  into  which  it  baa  entered,  it  is  mutilated 
even  past  recognition:  in  the  adjectivea  and  adverbs  like 
yadli/  and  irw7y,  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  final  consonant , 
in  tuck  and  -which  (A.-S.  twylc,  hiei/lc;  M.-G.  swaleik,  hwaleik), 
it  has  saved  only  the  final  consonant,  aJid  that  in  a  greatly 
modified  shape.  Our  preterit  did  is,  indeed,  but  a  remnant 
of  its  older  self,  but  in  love-d  it  has  reached  a  much  lower 
stage  of  reJuction. 

The  reason  which  makes  phonetic  change  rifeat  in  lin- 
guistic combioationa  is  the  same  with  that  which  creates  the 
possibility  of  any  phonetic  change  at  all  in  language.  It  ia 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  word,  and  its  relation  to  the 
idea  whi;h  it  represents.  A  word,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  not  the  natural  reflection  of  an  idea,  nor  its  description, 
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aor  ita  definition  ;  it  is  only  its.  deaignallon,  an  arbitrary 
and  conventional  Bigii  with  which  we  leam  to  aasoeiato  it 
Hence  it  has  no  interna!  force  conservative  of  ita  identity, 
but  is  exposed  to  all  the  changes  which  external  circum- 
stanceB,  the  needs  of  practical  use,  the  convenience  and 
copriufl  of  thoae  who  employ  it,  may  suggest.  When  we 
have  once  formed  a  compound,  and  applied  it  to  a  given 
purpose,  we  are  not  at  all  aolieitoua  to  keep  up  the  memory 
of  ita  origin  ;  we  are,  rather,  ready  to  forget  it.  The  word 
once  coined,  we  accept  it  as  an  integral  rcpreaentative  of 
the  conception  to  which  we  attach  it,  and  give  our  whole 
attention  to  that,  not  concerning  ourselvea  about  its  deriva- 
tion, or  ita  etymological  aptness.  Practical  convenience  be- 
eomes  the  paramount  consideration,  to  which  every  other  is 
made  to  give  way.  Let  ua  look  at  an  example  or  two.  There 
is  a  certain  class  of  insects,  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
which  the  entomologist  knows.  Ita  most  common  speeies, 
both  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New,  are  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
clpuda  of  these  yellow  flutterera,  at  certain  seasons,  swarm 
upon  the  roads  and  fill  the  air.  Because,  now,  butter  is  or 
ought  to  be  yellow,  our  simple  and  unromantic  ancestors 
called  the  insect  in  question  the  bntierfy,  as  they  called  a  cer- 
tain familiar  yellow  flower  the  buttercup.  In  our  usage,  thiw 
word  has  become  the  name,  not  of  the  yellow  species  only, 
but  of  the  whole  class.  And,  though  its  form  is  unmutilated, 
and  it-a  composition  aa  clear  as  on  the  day  when  the  words 
were  first  put  together  to  make  it,  probably  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  of  those  who  employ  it  has  ever  thought  of  ita 
origin,  or  considered  why  it  was  applied  to  the  use  in  which 
it  serves  hira.  We  no  longer  invest  it  with  the  paltry  and 
prosaic  associations  which,  from  its  derivation,  would  naturally 
cluster  about  it;  it  baa  become,  from  long  alliance  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  elegant  creatures  whi-.'h  it  designates,  in- 
stinct with  poetic  beauty  aud  grace. 

Again,  some  ancient  navigator,  who  discovered  a  certain 
huge  island  on  the  north-eaatern  coast  of  America,  had  not 
ingenuity  enough  to  devise  a  better  ai^pellation  for  it  than 
fh«  new-found  land.  Such  a  name  was  evidently  nn  more 
ftppliiiable  to  this  than  to  nay  other  of  the  cewly-dia:  ivered 
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regions  in  that  age  of  discovery,  yet  men  learned  by  degrees 
to  employ  it  as  the  proper  title  of  this  particular  i[^and« 
At  first,  doubtless,  they  pronounced  it  distinctly,  new-found 
land  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  words  fully  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  specific  name  for  a  single  thing,  than  they  began  to 
receire  the  stamp  of  formal  unity,  by  the  accentuation  of  one 
of  the  three  syllables,  and  the  subordination  of  the  rest,  in 
quantity  and  distinctness  of  tone.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
diffic'ilty  about  deciding  which  of  three  constituents  of  so 
nearly  equal  value  should  receive  the  principal  stress  of 
voice,  and  our  practice  varies  even  now  between  Newfound^ 
land  and  Newfoundland^  while  we  occasionally  even  hear  Nevo* 
foundldnd :  but  good  usage  will  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
one  of  these  modes,  and  will  reject  the  others.  How  little 
is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  compound  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  utter  it !  And  when,  transferring  the 
name  of  the  island  to  one  of  its  most  noted  products,  we 
speak  of  some  one  as  "  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  fine  Jfew- 
foundland,"  how  little  we  realize  that,  in  terms,  we  are  as- 
serting his  lordship  over  a  recently  discovered  territory ! 

The  two  words  which  we  have  instanced  have  suffered  no 
modification,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  of  their  original  form 
since  they  were  put  together  out  of  separate  elements.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  this  readiness  to  forget  the  etymologi- 
cal meaning  of  a  word  in  favour  of  its  derivative  application 
to  sink  its  nativne  condition  in  its  official  character,  preparei 
the  way  for  mutilation  and  mutation.  We  have  put  toge- 
ther, to  form  the  title  of  a  certain  petty  naval  officer,  the 
two  words  boat  and  swain,  and  we  know  what  the  word 
means,  and  why  ;  the  sailors,  too,  know  what,  but  the  why 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  ;  they  have  no  leisure  for 
a  full  pronunciation  of  such  cumbrous  compounds  as  bdat' 
swain ;  they  cut  it  down  to  bos'n  ;  and  it  is  a  chance  if  a 
single  one  among  them  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and 
write  can  tell  jou  how  he  of  the  whistle  comes  by  such  a  title. 
So  also,  the  mariner  calls  to^gaVnts'ls  what  we  land-lubbers 
know  by  the  more  etymologically  correct,  but  more  lumber* 
ing,  name  of  topgallantsails.  And  these  are  but  typical  ex- 
amples of  wlat  has  been  the  history  of  language  horn  thi 
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begtiuiiug.  No  sooner  have  meu  coiued  a  wiiiJ  than  ihaj 
havn  begun — not,  of  course,  with  deliberate  forethought. 
but  8]»outaneouBly,  and  oa  it  were  unconsciouBly — to  tee 
how  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  its  utterance  could  be 
economized,  how  any  complicated  and  difficult  combination 
of  BoundB  which  it  presented  could  he  worked  over  into  a 
shape  better  adajitod  for  fluent  utteranc-e,  how  it  could  be 
contracted  into  a  briefer  form,  what  part  of  it  could  be 
Bpared  without  loss  of  intelligibility. 

Thus — to  recur  to  Bome  of  our  former  illustrations — aa 
Boon  as  we  are  ready  to  forego  our  separate  memory  of  the 
coufltituenta  of  such  compounds  aa  hreah-fd»t,Jore-h!'ad,fowr- 
teen-night,  that  we  may  give  a  more  concentrated  attention  to 
the  unity  of  signification  which  we  confer  upon  them,  we  be- 
gin to  convert  them  into  breakfaet,fore'd,fSrtnit,  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  all  those  combinations  out  of  which  grow 
formative  elements  and  forms.  While  we  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  genesis  of  god-like,  father-like,  and  so  forth,  we  are  little 
likely  to  mutilate  either  part  of  them :  our  apprehension  of 
the  latter  element  as  no  longer  coordinate  with  the  former, 
but  as  an  appendage  to  it,  impressing  upon  it  a  modification 
of  meaning,  and  our  reduction  of  the  subordinate  element  to 
/y,  thuB  turning  the  words  into  godli/  &xiA.  fatherly,  are  pro- 
cesses that  go  hand  in  hand  together,  each  helping  the  other. 

This  brings  us  to  a  recognition  of  the  important  and  valu- 
able part  played  by  the  tendency  to  ease  of  utterance,  and 
by  the  phonetic  changes  which  it  prompts,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  language.  If  a  word  is  to  be  taken 
fully  out  of  the  condition  of  constituent  member  of  a  com. 
pound,  and  made  a  formative  element,  if  a  compound  is  thus 
to  be  converted  into  a  form,  or  otherwise  fused  togethp"  into 
an  integral  word,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of  some  eitemal 
modification.  Our  words  thankful,  fearfal,  truthful,  and 
their  like,  are,  by  our  too  present  apprehension  of  the  inde- 
pendent aigniScance  of  their  final  syllable,  kept  out  of  the 
category  of  pure  derivatives.  Plionetic  corruption  niake» 
the  dJBiirence  between  a  genuine  form-word,  like  ffodlg,  and 
ft  combination  hke  godlike,  which  is  far  less  plastic  and 
adaptable  to  the  varying  oeeda  of  practical  uk>  :  it  oakeB  thf 


difference  between  a  ajTitlietic  roml)! nation,  like  I  loved,  and 
a  mere  analytic  collocation,  like  /  did  lovr.  It  alone  i^ndert 
possible  true  gmmmatical  forms,  which  make  the  wealth  and 
power  of  every  inflective  language.  We  somotinies  laugh  at 
the  unwieldineBB  of  the  compounds  whitrh  our  neighbour  lan- 
guage, the  QemiHii,  ao  abundantly  admitti ;  words  like  Bitter- 
guUbegitzer,  'knight's-ppoperfy-posaessor,'  or  Sehuhmacher- 
handwerk,  '  cob  bier's- trade,'  seem  to  us  too  cumbrous  for  usej 
but  half  the  vocablea  in  our  own  tongue  would  be  as  bulky 
and  awkward,  but  for  the  abbreviation  which  phonetic  change 
has  wrought  upon  them.  Without  it,  such  complicated  de- 
matives  as  untruthfully,  inapplieahiUtiew,  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  tedious  paraphnisea  with  which  wo  should 
now  render  tbeir  precise  etjmologica!  meaning. 

Change,  retrenchment,  mutilation,  diBgTiise  of  derivation  is, 
then,  both  the  inevitable  and  the  desirable  accompaniment  of 
such  composition  as  has  formed  the  vocabulary  of  our  spoken 
tongue.  It  stands  connected  with  tendencies  of  essential 
consequence,  and  is  part  of  the  wise  economy  of  speech.  It 
contributes  to  conciseness  and  force  of  expression.  It  is  the 
sign  and  means  of  the  integration  of  words.  It  disencum- 
bers terms  of  traditional  remembrances,  which  would  other- 
wise disturb  the  u:iity  of  attention  that  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  sign  in  its  relation  to  the  thing  signified.  It 
makes  of  a  word,  instead  of  a  congeries  of  independent  enti- 
ties, held  together  by  a  loose  bond  and  equally  crowding 
themselves  upon  the  apprehension,  a  unity,  composed  of  duly 
subordinated  parts. 

But  the  tendency  whleh  works  out  these  valuable  results 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  blind,  or,  to  speak  more  eiactly,  an 
unreflecting  one,  and  its  action  is  also  in  no  small  measure 
destructive  ;  it  pulls  down  the  very  edifice  which  it  helps  to 
build.  Its  direct  aim  is  simply  case  and  convenience  j  it 
seeks,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  save  time  and  labour  to  the  users 
of  language.  There  may  be,  it  is  evident,  waste  aa  well  aa 
economy  in  the  gratification  of  such  atendency  ;  abbreviation 
may  be  curried  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  can  be  well 
disitensed  with ;  ease  and  convenience  may  be  consulted  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  of  wortt,  as  well  is  by  the  rejection 
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ol  wliat  is  unneceBBnry.  Ko  language, 
months  .f  a  people  not  undergoing  mental  and  m 
poseriah-aient,  givea  up,  upon  the  whole,  any  of  its  ri 
of  expression,  lets  go  aught  of  essential  value  for  which  it 
iloBS  not  retain  or  provide  an  equivalent.  But  an  item  may 
be  dropped  here  and  there,  which,  upon  reflection,  aeems  a 
regrettable  lo*?.  And  a  language  may,  at  leaat,  become 
greatly  altered  by  the  eieessive  prevalence  of  the  wearing- 
out  processes,  abandoning  much  which  in  other  and  Itiodred 
languages  is  retained  and  valued.  It  is  the  more  necesBary 
that  we  take  notice  of  the  disorganizing  and  destructivo 
■workings  of  this  tendency,  inasmuch  as  onr  English  speech 
is,  above  all  other  cultivated  tongues  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  one  in  which  they  have  brought  about  the  most 
radical  and  sweeping  changes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  62)  that,  in  the  earliest 
traceable  stage  of  growth  of  our  language,  the  firat  person 
singular  of  its  verba  was  formed  by  au  ending  mi,  of  which 
the  m  in  am  is  a  reliq,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  Jeft, 
In  Latin,  too,  it  remains  in  the  present  indicative  of  only 
two  words,  RiM»  and  inquam,  and  in  Greek,  in  the  compara- 
tively small  class  of  "  verbs  in  mi"  like  titfwmi,  didStni.  But 
the  history  of  verbal  conjugation  can  be  better  illustrated  by 
considering  the  changes  wrought  upon  another  set  of  ending^ 
those  of  the  plural.  At  the  same  early  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descended  had  an 
elaborate  series  of  terminations  to  d       t     th     fir  t  1 

and  third  persons  plural  of  its  verbs.     I    th      Id    t  f 
which  we  can  trace  them — when,  how  th  y  h  d    !      dy 

acquired  the    character  of  true   forn    t  1  m     t  — tl    y 

were  tnagi,  tasi,  and  nti.  By  origin  th  y  w  p  ml 
compounds,  which  had  "  grown  on  "  t  th  d  f  th  b  1 
root — that  is  to  say,  had  first  been  habitually  spoken  m  con- 
nection with  the  root,  then  attached  to  it,  and  finally  inte- 
grated with  it,  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  :  they 
meant  respectively,  '  I  and  thou ',  i.e.  '  we  ' ;  'he  and  thou ', 
i.e.  'ye';  and  'they'.  Thvia  lagamasi,  lagataii,  laganti,  ioi 
instance,  aignified  at  first,  in  a  manner  patent  to  everj 
■peaker'a  apprehension, '  lie-wo ', '  lie-yo  ', '  lie-they' :  it  would 
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}iave  »eeT>ied  as  iuperfluous,  id  using  these  ffrms,  to  put  t\i* 
subject  pronouns  a  second  time  before  tbem,  as  it  would  aeeni 
to  us  DOW  to  e&y  I  did  loved,  tor  I  laced.  But  the  couBcioua- 
tiOBB  of  the  origin  of  the  endiDge  beconiiDg  diinmed,  and  Uieir 
independent  meaning  lost  from  new,  thej  were  left  to  undeis 
go  ^e  inevitable  process  of  reductiou  to  a  simpler  form. 
As  they  appear  in  the  Latin,  the;  hare  suffered  a  £rat  pro. 
oeas  of  abbreviation,  by  rejection  of  the  final  towbI  of  each  i 
they  have  become  mu*,  ti*,  aud  n/,  aa  in  legimiu,  legttit,  le- 
gitrU, '  we  read,  ye  read,  they  read.'  The  ancient  Gothic, 
the  most  primitive  of  the  Germanic  diaJects,  exhibits  them  in 
a  yet  succincter  form,  tbe  first  two  having  been  cut  down  to 
their  initial  letter  only  :  thus,  2iya/n,  ligiih,  ligand.  Tbusfixr, 
each  ending  has,  through  all  its  changes,  preserved  its  identity, 
and  is  adequate  to  it«  office  ;  however  mutilated  and  corrupted, 
in  form,  tbey  are  still  well  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  sufficiently  characteHstic.  But  it  was  now  coming  to  be 
usual  to  put  the  pronouns  before  the  verb  in  epeaking.  At 
first  added  occasionally,  for  greater  empliasis,  they  bad,  as  the 
pronominal  character  of  the  endings  faded  altogether  from 
memory,  become  customary  attendants  of  the  verb  in  all  the 
persons — save  as,  in  the  third  person,  tbeir  place  was  takot 
by  the  more  varied  subjects  which  that  person  admits.  Since, 
then,  the  expressed  subjects  were  of  themselves  enough  to 
indicate  the  person,  distinctive  endings  wore  no  longer 
needed.  Under  the  influence  of  this  consideration,  tbe  An. 
glo-Saxon  had  reduced  all  the  plural  terminations  to  one — atk 
in  the  present,  on  in  the  imperfect — saying  vie  licgath,  go  lie- 
gaih,  hi  liegath.  Although  this  last  was,  in  its  inception, 
much  such  a  blunder  as  is  now  committed  by  the  vulgar  among 
ourselves  who  say  I  it,  tatjs  I,  and  so  on,  it  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  community,  because  it  was  only  a  carrying  out 
of  the  legitimate  tendency  to  neglect  and  eliminate  distinctiona 
which  are  practicaUy  uuneceasary ;  and  all  the  other  Ger- 
tnanic  dialects  have  done  the  same  thing,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
We,  finally,  have  carried  the  process  to  its  furthest  pos- 
sible limit,  by  casting  off  the  suiGses  altogether ;  and  with 
them,  in  this  particular  verb,  even  the  final  consonant  of  tlui 
root :  us  we  say  /  lie,  so  we  also  say  we  lie,  ye  lie,  theg  Uc 
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We  do  not  feel  that  we  tave  thue  sacrificed  aught  of  that  diB- 
tmctneBs  of  eipreasion  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  language  ; 
toe  lie  is  not  lean  unambiguouB  than  lagamasi;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  compoaition  of  equivnlent  eloniGnts  in  another  moile  ;  juet 
oa  I  did  love  is,  in  a  different  form,  the  same  combination 
with  7"  loved. 

In  the  declension  of  our  nouna  wo  have  effected  a  mora 
tliorough  roTolution,  if  that  bo  possible,  than  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  our  Terba.  The  ancient  tongue  from  which  our  Eng; 
liah  ia  the  remote  descendant  inflected  its  nouna,  BubBtantive 
a,nd  adjective,  in  ttree  numbers,  each  containing  eight  caseG. 
Of  the  nmnbera,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lad  almost  wholly  given 
up  one,  the  dual,  retaining  only  scanty  relics  of  it  in  the  pro- 
nouns ;  and,  of  the  cases,  it  had  in  familiar  use  but  four — the 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative — with  tra^'es  of  a 
fifth,  the  instrumental.  The  dual,  indeed,  on  account  of  its 
little  practical  value,  has  disappeared  in  nearly  all  the  modem 
languages  of  our  famUy,  its  duties  being  assumed  by  the  plural; 
and  the  prepoaitiona  have  long  been  usurping  the  office  of  the 
caae-endings,  and  rendei:ing  these  dispensable.  In  English, 
now,  all  inflection  of  the  adjective  has  gone  out  of  use,  and 
we  have  saved  for  our  substantives  only  one  of  the  cases,  the 
genitive  or  poaaessive — to  which  a  few  of  the  pronouns  add 
also  an  accusative  or  objective :  thus,  he,  his,  him,  they,  their, 
them,  etc.  Hero,  too,  we  should  be  loth  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  given  up  what  the  true  purposes  of  language  required 
ua  to  keep,  that  we  can  apeak  our  minds  any  less  distinctly 
than  our  ancestors  could,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  inflectiona. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  total  abandonment  of  a  con- 
apicuDua  department  of  graBiniatical  structure,  without  any 
compensating  substitution,  is  furnished  in  our  treatment  of 
the  matter  of  gender.  The  grammatica!  distinction  of  wordi 
as  maaculiue,  feminine,  or  neuter,  by  differences  of  termina- 
tion and  differences  of  declension,  had  been  from  tha  very 
earliest  period  the  practice  of  all  the  languages  of  the  ianuly 
to  which  the  English  belongs.  It  was  applied  not  alone  to 
names  of  objects  actually  possessed  of  sex,  but  to  aU,  of  what. 
ever  kind,  even  to  intellectual  and  abstract  terras  ;  tile  whole 
language  was  the  scene  of  an  immense  personification,  ffbore> 


by  Bomnl  ijualiticB  were  attributed  fn  everything  Intlio  world 
both  of  nature  and  of  mind :  often  on  the  ground  of  concep- 
tions and  analogies  which  we  find  it  excessively  difficult  to 
recognize  and  appreciate.  This  state  of  thingsstill  prevailed 
in  the  Anglo-Sasoo:  ttouus  were  mnficuline,  feminine,  and 
neuter,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  (for  example,  totk, 
'  tooth,'  was  masculine ;  «y»,  '  sin,"  wofl  feminine ;  and  k^ 
'  wife,  woman,"  was  neuter)  ;  and  every  adjective  and  adjec- 
tive-pronoun was  declined  in  the  three  genders,  and  mode  to 
agree  with  its  noun  in  gender  as  well  aa  in  number  and  rase, 
just  oa  if  it  were  Latin  or  Greek.  But  in  that  vast  decay 
&qA  ruin  of  grammatical  forme  which  attended  the  elaboration 
of  our  modem  English  outof  itsSaJon  and  Norman  elements, 
the  distinctive  suffixes  of  gender  and  declension  have  disap- 
peared along  with  the  rest ;  and  with  them  has  disappeared 
this  whole  scheme  of  artificial  distinctions,  of  such  immemorial 
antiquity  and  mde  acceptance.  It  has  completely  passed  &om 
our  memory  and  our  conception,  Icavind  not  a  trace  behind ; 
the  few  pronominal  forms  indicative  of  sex  which  we  have 
saved — namely,  he,  tht,  it,  Ins  and  him,  her,  and  iU — wo  use 
only  according  t«  the  requirements  of  actual  sei  or  its 
absence,  or  to  help  a  poetic  personification  ;  and  we  think  it 
very  inconvenient,  and  even  hardly  fair,  that,  in  learning 
French  and  German,  we  are  called  upon  to  burden  ourselves 
with  arbitrary  and  unpractical  diatinetions  of  grammatical 
gender. 

The  disposition  to  rid  our  words  of  whatever  in  them 
is  superfluous,  or  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  dis- 
tinctness of  espression,  has  led  in  our  language,  as  in  many 
others,  to  curious  replacements  of  an  earlier  mode  of  indicat- 
ing meaning  by  one  of  later  date,  and  of  inorganic  origin — 
that  is  to  say,  not  produced  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Thus  we  have  a  few  plurals,  of  which  men  from 
man,  feet  from  foot,  and  mice  irom  mouse  are  familiar  ex- 
amples, which  constitute  noteworthy  exceptions  to  our 
general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  number.  Com- 
parison of  the  older  dialects  soon  shows  us  that  the  change 
of  vowel  in  such  words  as  these  was  originally  an  accident 
only;  it  was  not  significant,  but  euphonic  ;  it  was  called 
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by  tte  \owels  of  certain  case-endings,  wliich  ftasimilated  tlie 
Towels  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  were  attached.  So  little 
K18  the  altered  vowel  in  Anglo-Saion  a  sign  of  plurality, 
that  it  was  found  also  iu  one  of  the  singular  caaes,  wliile :  wo 
of  the  plui-al  cases  exhihited  the  unchanged  vowel  of  the 
thene.     Man,  for  instance,  was  thug  declined  : 


SiJiffUlar. 


Plural. 


Gen. 
Dat, 


Aocns.  taan,  •    '  man ' ;  laea,  '  men,' 

But  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  exhibited 
one  vowel,  and  the  nominatiye  and  accusative  plural  another; 
and  BO  this  incidental  difference  of  pronunciation  between 
the  forms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  two  numbers 
respectively  came  to  appear  hefore  the  popular  apprehension 
aa  indicative  of  the  distinction  of  number ;  its  genesis  was 
already  long  forgotten,  as  the  case-endings  which  called  it  out 
nad  disappeared ;  and  now  it  was  fully  invested  with  a  new 
office — though  onlyiu  a  few  rather  arbitrarily  selected  cases: 
the  word  book,  for  example,  has  the  same  hereditary  right  to 
a  plural  Jeeir,  instead  of  books,  as  has ^/boi  to  a  plural  yert,  in- 
stead of  foots.*  The  case  is  quite  the  same  as  if,  at  present, 
because  we  pronounce  notional  (with  "  short  a  ")  the  adjective 
derived  from  nation,  we  should  come  finally  to  neglect  ba 
nnnecessary  the  suffix  at,  and  should  allow  nation  and 
nation  to  answer  to  one  another  as  corresponding  subetantive 
and  adjective. 

A-  very  similar  case  of  substitution  of  distinctions  origin- 
ally accidental  for  others  of  formal  and  organic  growth  ap- 
pears also  in  some  of  our  verba.  From  dmlan,  '  to  deal,'  the 
Angio-Saiou  formed,  by  the  usual  sufGxea  of  conjugation, 
the  imperfect  dtsliie  and  the  participle  dceied.  In  our 
mouthing  over  of  these  forms  to  suit  our  ideas  of  con- 
venient pronunciation,  we  have  established  a  difference 
of  vowel  sound  among  them,  saying  /  di'al,  but  he  dSalt  and 
we  have  dfalt.  Here  is  an  iuterual  distinction,  of  eupho  lie 
•  The  plural  of  ife  iu  Anglo-Saxon  U  hie.  as  thai  of/ij'  ia/#f 
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origin,  accompanviiig  and  auxilinry  to  the  eztomal  distine* 
tion  of  conjugational  endings.  But,  among  the  not  in- 
considerable number  of  verbs  exhibiting  this  secondary 
change  of  vowel,  there  are  a  few,  ending  in  d,  in  which 
we  have  elevated  it  to  a  primary  rank,  casting  awaj  the 
endings  as  inconvenient  and  unnecessary.  Thus,  where  the 
Anglo-Sanrrn  says  Icedan,  Icedde,  la  Jed,  and  rcedan,  rcddde^ 
rcpded,  we  say  /  li^ad,  he  IPd,  toe  have  iPd,  and  /  read,  he  rffctd^ 
we  have  rPad — not  even  taking  the  trouble,  in  the  latter 
instance,  to  vary  the  spelling  to  conform  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Yet  another  analogous  phenomenon  has  a  much  higher 
antiquity,  wider  prevalence,  and  greater  importance,  among 
the  languages  of  the  Germanic  family  :  it  is  the  change 
of  radical  vowel  in  what  we  usually  call  the  "  irregular  "  con- 
jugation of  verbs.  The  imperfect  and  participle  of  sing,  for 
example,  are  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from  the 
present  solely  by  a  difference  of  vowel  :  thus,  sing,  sang,  sung 
Other  verbs  exhibit  only  a  twofold  change,  their  participle 
agreeing  with  either  the  present  or  the  imperfect ;  thus, 
come,  came,  come;  hind,  hound,  hotmd.  That  this  mode  of 
conjugation  is  Grermanic  only,  proves  that  it  arose  after  the 
separation  of  the  G-ermanic  languages  from  the  greater 
family  of  which  these  form  a  branch.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  the 
other  changes  of  vowel  in  declension  and  conjugation  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  of  euphonic  origin,  and  it  has 
acquired  its  present  value  and  significance  in  comparatively 
modern  times :  indeed,  the  English  alone  has  suffered  it  to 
reach  its  full  development  as  a  means  of  grammatical  ex- 
pression, by  generally  rejecting  all  aid  from  other  sources 
than  the  variation  of  vowels  in  distinguishing  the  verbal 
forms  from  one  another.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  still  wore 
in  great  measure  a  euphonic  aspect:  that  language  had  its* 
separate  affixes  for  the  infinitive  and  participle;  it  sa^ia 
iingan,  *  to  sing,'  and  sungen,  *  sung ;'  and  its  present,  ic  singe, 
and  its  preterit,  ic  sang,  were  distinguished  in  every  person 
but  one  by  terminations  of  different  form  :  the  varying  scale 
of  vowels,  then,  was  only  auxiliary  to  the  sense,  not  essential 
—and  it  hvA,  and  still  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  th* 
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Batae  raliie  ia  the  other  Germanic  dialects,  ancient  an  J 
modern.  Moreover,  there  were  other  frequent  changes  ci 
vowel  in  verbal  conjugation,  in  other  forma  than  these  :  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular  present  often  differsd 
from  the  first,  and  in  a  very  large  clasa  of  verbs  the  preterit 
plural  differed  from  the  singular.  Thus,  from  helpan,  '  to 
help',  for  example,  we  have  ie  helpe,  '  I  help '  ;  he  hylpth, 
'  he  helpeth '  ;  »c  healp,  '  I  helped  ';  we  hulpon,  '  we  helped '; 
and  finally  holpen,  '  helped' — a  fivefold  play  of  vowel  change. 
We,  in  our  unconscious  endeavour  to  utilize  what  was 
practically  valuahJe  in  this  conditiou  of  things,  and  to  reject 
the  rest  from  use,  have  retained  and  now  admit,  at  most,  a 
threefold  variation,  and  have  made  it  directly  and  independ-r 
ently  significant,  by  easting  away  the  needless  terminations. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  phonetic 
coiT'iption  sometimes  creates  a  necessity  for  new  forms,  and 
leads  to  their  production,  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  The  Germanic  preterits  were  originally  form- 
ed by  means  of  a  reduplication,  like  the  Greek  and  some  of 
the  Latin  perfects;*  but  the  variation  of  a  radical  vowel 
had,  to  no  small  eitent,  supplanted  it,  assuming  its  office 
and  causing  its  disappearance  in  the  great  majority  of  an- 
cient verbs.  Its  recognition  as  the  sign  of  past  meaning, 
and  its  application  to  the  formation  of  preterits  from  new 
verbs,  were  thus  broken  up  and  rendered  ineffective.  At 
the  same  time,  the  change  of  vowel  was  too  irregular  and 
seemingly  capricious  to  supply  its  place  in  such  uses ;  there 
was  110  single  analogy  presented  before  the  minds  of  the 
language- makers,  which  could  be  securely  and  intelligently 
followed.  Hence,  for  all  derivative  and  denominative  verba 
— additions  by  which  every  language  is  constantly  enriching 
its  stores  of  verbal  espreaaion — -a  new  kind  of  past  tense 
had  to  be  formed,  by  composition  with  the  old  reduplicated 
preterit  did,  as  has  been  already  explained.  This  being  soon 
converted  into  a  suffi I,  and  the  number  of  preterits  formeil  by 
means  of  it  increasing  greatly  and  rapidly,  it  becamf  by 
degrees  the  more  common  indicator  of  pas'i  action,  and  wu 

•  See  bcipw,  lecturs  vi 
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recognized  as  such  bj  the  popular  apprehension.  Froni 
that  time,  it  began  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  application  at  tlie  expense  of  the  more  ancient  modes  of 
forming  the  preterit  tense — the  same  tendency  which  shows 
itself  so  noticeably  now  in  every  child  who  learns  the  Eng- 
lish language,  inclining  him  to  say  I  brin^ed,  I goed,  I  »eed^ 
until  with  much  pains  he  is  taught  the  various  "  irregular  " 
forms,  and  is  made  to  employ  them  as  prevailing  usage 
directs.  Prevailing  usage  has  in  our  language  already  rati- 
fied a  host  of  such  blunders ;  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
Germanic  verbs,  formerly  inflected  after  the  analogy  of  sing^ 
come,  hind,  give,  and  their  like,  we  now  conjugate  "  regular- 
ly." One  instance  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  above — 
the  verb  heljp,  of  which  the  ancient  participle  holpen^  instead 
of  helped,  is  still  to  be  found  in  our  English  Bibles  :  others 
arc  bake,  creep,  fold,  leap,  laugh,  smoke,  starve,  wade,  wield. 

further  examples  of  the  same  tendency  toward  extension 
of  prevailing  analogies  beyond  their  historically  correct 
jimits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  present  declension  of  our  nouns. 
The  letter  *  is,  with  us,  the  sign  of  all  possessive  cases,  not 
in  the  singular  number  alone,  but  in  the  plural  also  of  such 
words  as  do  not  form  their  plural  in  s ;  thus,  marCs,  men*B  ; 
child's,  children's.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  was  the  genitive 
ending  of  the  singular  only,  and  by  no  means  in  all  nouns : 
the  feminines,  without  exception,  and  many  masculines  and 
neuters,  formed  their  genitives  in  other  ways.  But  it  waa 
the  possessive  sign  in  a  majority  of  substantives,  and  there 
was  no  other  distinctive  ending  which  had  the  same  office ; 
and  accordingly,  it  came  to  be  so  associated  with  the  rela- 
tion of  possession  in  the  minds  of  English  speakers,  that,  in 
the  great  change  and  sinipliflcation  of  grammatical  apparatus 
which  attended  the  transition  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English, 
its  use  was  gradually  extended,  till  at  last  no  exceptions 
were  left.  A  like  treatment  has  given  our  plural  suffix  the 
range  of  application  which  it  now  exhibits.  Less  than  hall 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  had  plurals  in  s :  it  was  restricted 
to  n  single  gender,  the  masculine,  nor  did  it  even  form  all 
the  masculine  plurals  ;  while,  in  our  usage,  it  is  almost  uni- 
▼ersal,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  anomalous  forms  alreaiy 
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referred  to  (men,  mice,  feet,  etc.),  and  the  few  words,  like 
oxen  frotQ  ox,  in  whicli  we  Lave  retained  relics  of  another 
mode  of  deuleuflion,  once  belonging  to  a  Urge  ctase  of  nouae. 
The  prevalence  which  this  suffix  has  attniaed  in  our  laa- 
guE^e  ban  been  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  in  part  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Prench-apeaking  Nurmana,  in  whose 
3wa  tougue  s  was  the  plural-aign  in  all  nouns,  having  become 
Buch  by  a  similar  eitenaiou  of  its  original  Latin  use. 

This  extensibility  of  application  is  a  part  of  the  esBential 
and  indiapeuaable  character  of  a  formative  element,  Wa 
have  not  to  go  over  and  over  again  with  the  primitive  act 
of  composition  and  the  subsequent  reduction,  in  each  separ- 
ate case.  It  needs  only  that  there  be  words  enough  ia 
iamOiar  use  in  a  language,  in  which  a  certain  added  element 
distinctly  impresses  a  certain  modification  of  meaning  upon 
certain  plainly  recognizable  primitives,  and  we  establish  a 
direct  association  between  that  element  and  the  given  modi' 
fication  of  meaning,  and  are  ready  to  apply  the  former  wher- 
ever we  wisli  to  signify  the  latter.  The  ending  ly,  for  in- 
stance, we  use  when  we  want  to  make  an  adverb,  without 
any  thought  of  whether  the  adjective  like  would  or  would 
not  be  properly  cocibinable  with  the  word  to  which  we  add 
the  ending.  This  alone  makes  it  possible  to  mobilize,  so 
to  speak,  our  linguistic  material,  to  use  our  old  and  new 
words  in  all  the  circumstances  among  which  they  are  liable 
to  fall.  We  adopt  into  our  common  speech  a  new  term  like 
telegraph ;  it  waa  manufactured  out  of  the  atores  of  eipres- 
aion  of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  by  some  man  versed  in 
that  classic  tougue,  and  is  implicitly  accepted,  under  the 
Hanctiou  and  recommendation  of  the  learned,  by  the  public 
at  large,  who  neither  know  nor  care  for  ita  etymology,  who 
know  only  that  they  want  a  name  for  a  thing,  and  that  this 
answers  their  purpoae.  It  thus  becomes  to  all  intenta  and 
purpoaea  an  English  word,  a  nnturalined  citizen  in  our  tongue, 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  anative — anddiveat- 
ed,  also,  of  thoae  which  belonged  to  it  by  hereditary  descent, 
among  its  own  kith  and  kin.  We  proceed,  accordingly,  to 
apply  to  it  a  whole  apparatus  of  English  inflections,  long 
lince  worked  out  by  the  proceaaea  of  Uuguistic  change,  oad 


not  yet  dertroyed  bj  the  dsme  procesaes.  We  make  of  it  a 
verb,  in  various  fonus ;  A«  teltyrapht,  they  irlegnrpheJ,  JthaU 
ttUyraph,  we  are  leUgraphing,  the  art  of  leleyraphtny  ;  other 
nouns  come  from  it,  as  telegrapher,  lelf(p-«phi*i,  telegraphy; 
we  can  turn  it  into  an  adjective,  telegraphic ,-  and  this,  ag»in, 
into  an  adverb,  telegraphically.  Utstorioa!  congrueni^y  ie  the 
laat  thing  we  think  of  in  all  thia.  To  a  Greek  vrord  we  add, 
without  compunction,  endings  of  wholly  diverse  descent: 
the  greater  part  are  Germanic,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  one  or  two,  ie,  ical,  are  Latin ;  and  at 
least  one,  i»t,  cornea  ultimately  from  the  Greek.  Alade  up, 
as  our  English  language  is,  out  of  two  diverse  tongues, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman- French,  and  with  more  or  less  in- 
termixture of  many  others,  such  a  condition  of  things  could 
not  be  avoided ;  it  is,  while  practically  one  homogeneous 
tongue,  historically  a,  composite  structure,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  in  grammar.  Its  grammatical  apparatus,  its  system  of 
mobile  endings,  whereby  words  may  be  derived,  inflected, 
and  varied,  is,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  essential  part 
Qermanic  ;  but  it  is  also  in  no  insignilicant  measure  Latin  ; 
while  hosts  of  Latin  words  receive  Germanic  endings,  not  » 
few  Germanic  words  appear  invested  with  Latin  and  French 
a£iee,  which  have  more  or  less  folly  acquired  in  our  use  the 
value  of  formative  elements:  such  are  dU-helief,  re-light,  Jbr- 
hear-oTtcB,  otorn-meTtt,  odd-it y.  hiintr-es»,  eat-able,  talk-ative.* 
Hitherto  we  hove  taken  note  only  of  those  effects  of  the 
wearing-out  process  in  limguag  t  which  lead  to  the  substitu 
tion  of  one  means  of  expression  for  another,  or  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  grammatical  gender,  do  away  with  luxuries  of 
expression  which  any  tongue  can  well  afford  to  dispense 
with.  But  that  popular  use  is  not  content  with  abolishing 
disthictions  which  are  wanting  in  practical  value,  with  giving 
up  what  is  otherwise  replaced,  or  can  be  spared  without  loss, 
we  shall  he  fully  persuaded,  if  we  merely  note  ^  " 
the  time  going  on  around  ua.  The  wholly  i 
Hceuracies  of  heedlese  speakers,  their  confusion  of  things 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  held  apart,  their  obliteration  of 
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valuable  diBtiuctione — all  these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
coaselesa  changes  of  language,  and  not  essentially  diSeieut 
from  the  rest ;  they  are  only  that  part  against  which  the 
best  puhlic  sentiment,  a  healthy  feeling  for  the  eonservatirn 
of  linguistic  integrity,  arrays  itself  most  strongly,  and  which 
therefore  are  either  kept  down  altogether,  or  come  but 
slowly  and  sparingly  to  acceptance.  Let  ua  note  a  few  in- 
Btaaeea  of  such  linguistic  degeneration. 

There  is  in  English  a  long-standing  tendency  to  efface  the 
distinction  of  form  between  tlie  imperfect  and  participle, 
nsoally  assimilating  the  former  to  the  latter,  though  not  in- 
frequently also  the  latter  to  the  former.  Spoke  and  broke, 
for  gpake  and  brake,  held  for  holden,  and  many  others,  are  of 
recent  acceptance,  but  now  impregnably  established ;  from 
hegin,  and  a  considerable  class  of  like  verba,  the  two  forma 
he  began  and  he  begun,  and  so  forth,  are  in  nearly  equal 
favour;*  he  come  for  he  came,  I  done  for  /  did,  and  others 
like  them,  ore  sttll  blunders  and  vulgarisma ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  always  continue  such.  These  alterations 
find  support  in  one  of  the  juialogiea  of  the  lauguage,  which 
has  doubtless  done  much  to  call  them  forth.  In  our  ref,fulftr 
verbs,  namely,  there  ia  an  entire  coincidence  of  form  between 
the  preterit  and  participle.  The  careless  spealior  reasons — 
not  consciously,  but  in  effect — thus :  K  I  say  7"  gained  and 
/  have  gained,  I  dealt  and  I  have  dealt,  why  not  also  I  sung 
and  I  have  guvg,  he  drank  and  he  hat  drank,  we  held  and  we 
have  held,  they  done  and  ikeg  have  done  ? 

It  is  not  olten,  perhaps,  that  the  preterit  and  participle 
will  stand  in  connections  which  fail  to  show  distinctly  whicb 
form  is  meant  by  the  speaker  or  writer.  But  we  have  also 
a  few  verbs — of  which  ^ut  is  a  familiar  example — in  wbicli 
all  distinction  of  present  and  preterit  is  likewise  lost ;  if  we 
Bay  theg  put,  the  general  roquirementa  of  the  sense  alone 
<:Rn  point  out  the  tense,  just  aa  if  the  phrase  were  ao  much 
Oiunese, 

•  T]  IB  variation  is  Of  ancienl  ^tate,  and  doubtleas  founded  np_r.n  the  ftet 
that,  in  manj  verbs  of  tha  elsag,  the  voireli  were  udike  iu  tbe  dnf  ular  and 
ptural  of  tha  preterit ;  tbns,  from  liafim,  the  Angle  'Salon  bu  Af  mv,  M> 


"AeAip  rum  agraaad"  aad  "Ae;  ras  it  agnvnd**;  vhj 
Mi  «  weD  "  dte  bc7  iMTMrf  hii  Iomk"  aM -tltf?  iMTMi 

A  raprdienBblQ  popular  inecuncT — Bowwcmg  m  tlua 
tpmtrj,  1  betitrre,  at  t&e  Sootli  or  ■Bong  Ae  Uib.  In* 
latdT  — fc'^c  rerj  slaniuiig  progreM  BortbwHr^  and  tkon^ 
abatMt  all  rliiwi  of  tbe  ctmmitiu^ — is  lliiial)  aiaf.  to  wipa 
•at  in  tbe  fint  penons  <^  our  fiibnei  tim  datntetkn  betweca 
Ae  two  antfliariCT  «U2  and  mS,  casdi^  ***7  ^^  fiwaer, 
and  pnttiag  tfae  latter  in  iu  {dace.  Ibe  SoullMcner  aaya : 
*  It  ia  eertaio  Uiat  we  KnH  fiul,"  "  1  would  tiy  in  vain  to 
tlianlt  Jem."  To  mj  I  tkall  ta  circunutmces  wbeie  «• 
■bcnild  ujr  A«  mB,  to  put  ve  tionU  irhere  good  o«a^  «rottld 
require  litjf  would,  aeema  to  tbeae  people,  wbo  liave  never 
iaveati|pt«d  eiUwr  tbe  tuatoir  or  tbe  philoaopliT  of  tfae 
diffnreiM^  of  tbe  pbnwcologr  Id  tlie  two  penons.  an  mcon- 
nAnaey  whicb  maj  and  should  be  avoided.  The  matter, 
bowtirer,  in  one  which  impiies  a  vidlation  not  onlv  of  good 
Enifliah  uaa^^e,  but  also  of  sound  etymologital  morality:  tliaU 
Ori|{inaIly  and  properly  contauis  the  idea  of  duty,  and  wiU 
that  of  rcmlve  \  and  to  disregard  obligation  in  the  laying  out 
of  future  airtiou,  nuilcing  arbitrary  resolve  the  sole  guide,  is  a 
loHOD  whieh  tbe  commuuity  ought  not  to  leam  from  any 
■Bction  or  clajw,  in  language  any  more  than  in  political  and 
•ocial  conilw^t. 

Ont^e  mure,  our  Terb  haa  long  been  undergoing  a  process  of. 
jmpoveriahment  by  the  obliteration  of  its  subjunctive  mood. 
Thii  bad  tw^un  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  partial  loss 
of  the  ilirtinetite  ii^jna  of  subjunctive  meaning,  and  the 
BMimilatifin  of  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  forma.  Tbe 
Woaring-oflT  of  inflections  since  that  period  has  nearly  finished 
the  work,  by  wiping  out,  in  almost  every  verb  in  the  languagf, 
all  fortnal  distinction  between  tbe  two  moods,  except  in  the 
Mcond  ami  third   peraons  singular  present  and  the  second 


gingiilar  preterit:  t^ere,  it  waa  still  pOHaiblo  to  say  '/  Ihoti 
love,  if  Tm  love,  if  thou  loved,  instfiad  of  tfiou  lovett,  he  lovet, 
thou  lovedgt.  But  the  second  persona  have  become  of  bo  rare 
nse  witb  us  that  they  could  render  little  aid.  in  keeping  alive 
in  the  minda  of  speakers  the  apprehension  of  the  auhjunctiye : 
it  virtually  rested  solely  upon  the  single  fonn  if  He  love.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  distinction,  so  weakly  suatained,  be- 
came an  evanescent  one  ;  in  if  they  love,  if  me  loved,  and  so 
on,  forma  apparently  indicative  answered  sufficiently  well  th« 
purpose  of  conditional  eipresaion ;  why  not  also  io  the  third 
person  singular  ?  Under  the  influence  of  auch  considera- 
tions, it  has  become  equally  allowable  to  write  if  he  loveg  and 
if  he  love,  even  in  careful  and  elegant  styles  of  composition, 
while  the  latter  is  but  very  rarely  heard  in  colloquial  discourse. 
Only  in  the  verb  to  he,  whose  subjunctive  fonna  were  more 
plainly,  and  in  more  persona,  distinguished  from  tbe  in- 
dicative, have  they  maintained  themselves  more  firmly  in 
use ;  to  say  if  I  was,  if  he  was,  for  if  I  were,  if  he  were,  ii 
even  now  decidedly  careless  and  inelegant. 

"WTiat  has  been  given  must  suffice  as  illustration  of  the 
abbreviation  of  forms,  the  mutilation  Mid  wearing  out  of 
formatiTe  elements.  But  this,  though  a  fundameutaEy  and 
conspicnously  important  part  of  the  phonetic  history  of  a 
language,  is  only  a  part :  the  same  tendency,  to  economiie 
the  time  and  labour  expended  in  speaking,  to  make  the 
utterance  of  words  more  easy  and  convenient,  shows  itself  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  ways.  None  of  the  articulate  ele- 
ments of  which  our  vocables  are  composed  are  exempt  from 
■Iteration  under  the  operation  of  this  tendency ',  while  a 
word  continues  («  maintain  its  general  structure  and  gram- 
matical form,  it  is  liable  to  change  by  the  conversion  of  some 
of  its  sounda  into  others,  by  omission,  even  by  addition  or  in- 
sertion. The  subject  of  phonetic  change  in  language  is  too 
vast,  and  runs  out  into  a  too  iniinite  detail,  to  he  treated  heTB 
with  any  fulness :  we  can  only  attempt  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  its  moat  important  features  and  guiding  principlee. 
Each  one  of  the  sounds  composing  our  spoken  alphabet  ii 
produced  by  an  effort  in  which  the  lungs,  the  throat,  and  thfl 
argBUB  of  the   mouth  bear  a  part.     The  lungs  funiieh  thi 


rougt  material,  an  eipulaion  of  nir,  in  greater  or  lesi  force ; 
the  Tocai  cords  in  the  iarjni,  by  their  appronmatii n  and 
ribration,  give  to  this  material  reBonance  and  tone  ;  while  it 
receiveB  its  final  form,  its  articulate  character,  by  the  modify- 
ing action  of  the  tongue,  pahite,  and  lips.  Each  articulation 
thus  roprceente  a  certain  position  of  the  shaping  urguuB  of 
the  mouth,  through  which  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of 
material  is  emitted.  A  word  is  composed  of  a  series  of  such 
artdculatious,  and  implies  a  succession  of  changes  of  pi'sition 
in  the  mouth-orgauB,  often  accompanied  by  (.'hanges  in  the 
action  of  the  larynx  upon  the  passing  column  of  air.  Thus, 
for  eiample,  in  the  word  friendly.  At  first,  the  tips  of 
the  upper  teeth  are  pressed  upon  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip, 
and  simple  breath,  not  intonated  in  the  laryns,  is  forced  out 
between  the  two  organs  :  the  rustling  thus  produced  is  the^- 
Bound.  The  teeth  and  lipa  are  now  relermed  from  service, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  brought  near  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  at  a  point  a  little  way  behind  the  gums ;  at  the  same 
instant,  the  vocal  cords  are  raised  and  straiiied,  BO  that  the 
escaping  air  sets  them  in  vibration  and  becomes  sonant;  tone, 
instead  of  mere  breath,  is  eipelled;  and  the  sound  of  r  is 
heard.  Next  the  tongue  is  moved  again  ;  its  point  is  de- 
pressed in  the  mouth,  and  its  middle  raised  toward  the  palate, 
yet  not  bo  near  but  that  the  sonant  breath  comes  forth  freely, 
giving  an  opener,  a  more  sonorous  and  continuable  tone  than 
either  of  the  preceding  positions  yielded :  this  we  caU  a 
vowel,  short  ».  Once  more  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth,  and  this  time 
forms  a  close  contact  there,  cutting  off  all  eiit  of  the  breath 
through  the  oral  passage  ;  but  the  passage  of  the  nose  is 
opened  for  its  escape,  and  we  hear  the  naeal  n.  To  produce 
the  nest  sound,  d,  the  only  change  needed  is  the  closure  of  the 
nasal  passage  ;  the  mouth  and  nose  being  both  shut,  no  emis- 
sion of  breath  is  possible  ;  yet  the  tone  does  not  cease  \ 
breath  enough  to  support  for  an  instant  the  sonant  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords  is  forced  up  into  the  closed  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  behind  the  tongue :  were  the  vibration  and  tone 
intermitted  during  the  instant  of  closure,  the  sound  uttereo 
would  be  a  t,  instead  of  a  d.     Before  the  oral  cavity  is  eio  full 
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timt  the  aonont  utterance  can  be  no  longer  sofitaiDeil,  the 
contact  of  the  touRuo  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  broken 
at  ita  Btdee,  but  kept  up  at  its  tip,  in  which  position  the  con- 
tinuance of  intonated  emission  generates  an  l.  Finally,  the 
tongue  is  released  at  the  tip  and  elevated  in  the  middle,  to  a 
posture  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  former  vowel 
■was  spoken,  only  a  little  closer,  and  we  have  another  vowel, 
a  short  i.  Here,  unless  some  other  word  immediately  follows, 
the  process  is  ended,  and  inarticulate  breathing  is  commenced 
i^ain.  Thus,  during  tho  pronunciation  of  so  brief  and 
simple  a  word,  the  mouth-organs  have  been  compelled  to  as- 
sume in  succession  seven  different  positions:  but  all  their 
movements  have  heon  made  with  such  rapidity  and  precision, 
one  position  bafl  foDowed  another  so  closely  and  accurately, 
that  no  intermediate  sounds,  no  slides  from  one  to  another, 
have  been  apprehended  by  the  ear ;  it  has  heard  only  the 
aeven  articulations.  The  action  of  the  throat  haa  varied 
once  ;  passing  without  modilication  the  breath  expended  in 
uttering  the^  it  has  intonated,  in  one  unbroken  stream,  all 
that  followed.  The  geuenil  effort  of  uttorauee,  too,  the 
degree  of  exertion  put  forth  by  the  lungs,  has  not  been  the 
same  throughout :  the  former  part  of  the  word  has  been  ac- 
cented— that  is  te  say,  spoken  with  a  fuller  and  stronger  tone 
— with  which  effect,  when  not  contravened  hy  the  etophasis, 
or  tene  of  the  sentence,  a  alight  rise  of  musical  piteh  is  wont 
to  ally  itself.  And  yet  once  more,  we  have  te  note  that  our 
word,  whether  we  regard  it  as  seven-fold  or  as  one-fold 
in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  articulating  organs,  present* 
itself  to  our  apprehension  as  a  two-fold  entity :  it  is  dissyllabic. 
This  property,  the  foundation  of  which  is  in  the  ear  of 
the  hearer  rather  than  in  the  month  of  the  speaker,  depen^is 
upon  the  antithesis  of  the  opener  and  closer  sounds  compos- 
ing the  word;  the  comparatively  open  and  resonant  vowels 
strike  the  ear  as  the  prominent  and  principal  constituents  of 
the  series,  while  the  closer  consonants  appear  as  their  adjuncts, 
separating  at  the  same  time  that  they  connect  them. 

This  esample  brings  to  light  the  principal  elements  whit  h 
^nler  into  the  structure  of  spoken  signs  for  ideas,  and  whicli 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  inallioqulriesmts  the  phcnetit 


hutoiy  of  language.  Each  constituent  of  tho  spoken  ulpfasbet 
•equirea,  in  order  to  iti  production,  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rariouA  organs  coacempo 
in  artinilate  utterance.  Some  of  them  call  for  p7enU;r 
L-bange  from  the  quiescent  condition  of  the  organs,  and  so  are 
in  themselves  harder  to  utter,  than  others.  And  again — 
what  is  of  fnr  higher  importance  in  phonology — some  are 
mach  harder  to  utter  than  others  in  connection  with  oa« 
another ;  the  changes  of  position  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
articulating  organs  which  they  imply  are  more  difficult  of 
production  and  combination.  Thus,  it  is  pcri'ectly  practica- 
ble to  arrange  the  sounds  composing  the  voTdJriendlt/  in 
BUch  ways  as  to  give  very  hanth  combinations,  which,  although 
we  may  make  shift  to  utter  them  by  a  great  effort,  we  fihould 
ordinarily  and  properly  call  unpronounceable  t  for  eiample, 
Hfdrelff,  Irrfdny,  i/rfdnle.  And  our  word  itself,  easy  as  it 
iteems  to  us,  would  he  deemed  harsh  and  unpronounceable  by 
many  a  race  and  nation  of  men.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree,  of  the  unount  of  labour  to  ^bicb  we  are  trilling  to 
subject  our  articulating  organs  in  speaking.  Hosts  of  serieft 
of  sounds  may  be  made  up  which,  though  not  unutterable  by 
dint  of  devoted  and  vehement  osertion,  never  appear  in 
actual  speech,  because  they  are  practically  too  hard;  their 
cost  is  greater  than  their  value  ;  the  needs  of  speech  can  be 
supplied  without  resorting  to  them.  And  half  the  languages 
in  the  world  have  sounds  and  combiuations  of  sounds  which 
other  tongues  eschew  as  being  harder  than  they  choose  to  utter. 
No  word  that  a  community  has  once  formed  and  uttered  is  in- 
capable of  being  kept  uuchauged  in  their  use  ;  vet  use  breeds 
change  in  all  the  constituents  of  every  language  :  each  sound 
in  a  word  exercises  an  assimilating  influence  over  tbo  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  tending  to  bring  them  into  some  other 
form  which  is  more  easily  uttered  in  connection  with  itself, 
'iTie  seat  of  "  euphony,"  as  we  somewhat  mistakenly  term  it, 
IS  in  the  mouth,  not  in  the  car ;  words  are  changed  in 
phonetic  structure,  not  according  to  the  impresaioa  they 
make  upon  tbo  organs  of  hearing,  but  accoi-ding  to  the  action 
which  they  call  for  in  the  organs  of  speaking;  physiological, 
not  acoustic  relations  dotennine  how  sounds  shall  pass  intt 
one  aimther  lu  the  process  jf  linguistic  growth. 


J 


A  Bpoken  alphabet,  then,  in  order  to  bo  underelood,  must 
be  arranged  upon  a.  physiological  plan.  It  is  no  chiins,  bul 
an  orderly  sjatem  of  articulationB,  with  ties  of  relationship 
running  through  it  in  oyery  direction.  It  has  ita  natural 
"limita,  div-isiona,  and  lines  of  arrangement.  It  is  composed 
of  aeriea  of  Bounds,  produced  each  in  its  o^rn  part  of  the 
mouth,  by  different  degrees  of  approximation  of  the  same 
organs.  According  to  these  different  degrees  of  approiima, 
tion,  mainly,  it  is  separated  into  dasaes:  the  opener  sounds 
we  call  vowels ;  tlie  closer,  couaonantB ;  and,  upon  the  limit 
between  the  two  are  sounds — like  /,  r,  n  in  English — which 
are  capable  of  use  as  either  consonants  or  vowels.  The  con  ■ 
sonants,  again,  are  subdivided  into  classes  of  lesser  extent, 
also  detormined  by  their  correspondence  in  respect  to  measure 
of  openness,  resonance,  and  eontinuability :  such  are  the 
semivowels,  the  nasals,  the  tricatives  (which  may  be  furtter 
subdivided  into  sibilants  and  spirants),  and  the  mutes.  And, 
after  a  certain  grade  of  ciosoness  is  reached,  each  position  of 
the  mouth-organs  gives  rise  to  two  distinct  sounds,  sonant 
and  Biird,  according  as  intonated  or  unintonated  breath  is 
expelled  through  it. 

The  Enghsh  spoken  alphabet,  arranged  according  to  tbii 
method,  presents  the  following  scheme:* 


SoBBnt 


'  For  •  fullsr  oipUoalJoii  and  uUbliilinieat  cf  this  method  of 
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llie  scale  of  these  lecturcR  does  not  require  us  to  entef 
into  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
their  product,  articulate  aoundfi,  or  a  more  exact  definition  of 
the  physical  relations  of  articulate  sounds,  than  has  thus  been 
given.  The  principal  and  most  frequent  phonetic  transitions 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  our  alphabetic  scheme.  Let  us 
notice  a  few  of  them. 

The  conversionof  a  surd  letter  into  its  corresponding  sonant, 
or  of  sonant  into  surd,  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
every  language.  Our  own  plural  siii^n,  *,  is  pronounced  as  8  only 
when  it  follows  another  surd  consonant,  as  in  plants,  cakes; 
after  a  sonant  consonant  or  a  vowel,  it  becomes  2r,  as  in  eyw, 
pins,  pegs.  A  like  change  is  conmion  between  two  vowels,  as 
in  busy ;  the  vowel  intcmation  being  continued  through  the 
intervening  consonant,  instead  of  intermitted  during  its  utter- 
ance. So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  a  d  into  a  t  after  an- 
other surd  consonant,  where  a  sonant  would  be  only  with 
difficult)'  pronounced,  as  in  looked  (lookt)  ;  and  the  G-erman 
eliminates  the  intonation  from  all  his  final  mutes,  speaking 
kind,  kalh,  as  if  thej  were  written  kint,  kalp.  Sounds  of  the 
same  series,  but  of  difl'erent  classes,  easily  paf»s  into  one  an- 
other :  thus,  the  spirants  (/,  th,  and  so  on)  are  almost  uni- 
versally derived  from  the  full  mutes,  by  a  substitution  of  a 
close  approximation  (usually  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  a 
slight  shifting  of  position)  for  the  full  mute  contact ;  and  they 

ment  of  the  alphabet,  see  the  author's  papers  on  the  Standard  Alphabet  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Orientul  JSocicty,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
299—332,  and  vol.  viii.,  pp.  335—373.  The  signs  used  in  the  scheme 
are  those  of  the  Lepsian  system.     Thus,  a  represents  the  sound  in  Jar  ;  a,  m 

fat;  e,  in  Mn  and  t/ifj/ ;  i,  in  pin  and  plqtte ;  «,  in  whdt  and  all;  o,  in 
note;  «,  mfull  and  rule;  e,  in  bun  and  burn;  i,  the  z  of  azure;  },  the  sh 
of  shun  ;  d,  the  ih  of  that ;  0,  the  th  of  thin.  The  distinction  of  long  and 
short  vowels,  although  it  is  in  every  case  founded  on  a  difl'erence  of  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,  is  here,  for  convenience's  sake,  omitted  ;  as  are  also  the 
diphthongs  «»,  att,  and  ^i,  as  in  pint,  pound,  point  (of  which  the  *wo  first  are 
rather  vocal  slides  than  diphthongs).  The  compound  consonants  eh  and/  in 
ehurch,  judge,  have  also  strictly  a  right  to  separate  representation;  ^ince^ 
though  their  final  element  respectively  is  i  and  if,  their  initial  element  is  not 
precisely  our  usual  t  and  rf,  but  one  of  another  quality,  more  palatal.  Wert 
tU  these  differences  of  utterance  noted  by  separate  characters,  our  writtei 
Iphabot  would  contain  forty-two  ngns,  instead  of  the  thirty  given  aboTt. 
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come  especially  from  such  mutes  os  were  originally  ai^irated.—- 
that  is  to  Bay,  had  nn  audible  bit  of  an  A  prouounced  aftor 
them,  before  the  following  souud :  the  way  in  which  they  are 
often  written,  as  pi,  th,  ch  (German),  is  a  result  and  cTidoni-e 
of  this  their  origin.  A  v,  t«o,  has  in  many  languages  taken 
the  place  of  an  earlier  semivowel  w.  Of  the  transitiou  of 
the  spirant  th  into  the  sibilant  g  a  notable  example  is  offered 
in  our  substitution — now  become  universal  except  in  anti- 
quated and  solemn  styles — of  he  loves  for  he  lovelh  .■  «  aa 
ending  of  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  is  rare  in 
Chaucer,  and  quite  unknown  a  little  earlier.  An  *  between 
vowels,  instead  of  being  turned  into  its  own  corresponding 
sonant,  «,  becomes  sometimes  the  next  opener  sonant  of  the 
same  series,  namely  r  :  this  change  prevails  very  extensively 
in  many  tongues,  as  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Grermanic ;  a  familiar 
example  of  its  effect  is  seen  in  our  were,  plural  and  subjunc- 
tive of  KWM,  which  has  retained  the  original  sibilant.  A  less 
frequent  and  regular  change  pute  in  place  of  a  letter  of  one 
series  one  belonging  to  the  same  class  but  a  different  series. 
ThiiB,  when  the  BngliBh  gave  up  in  pronunciation  its  palatal 
spirant — still  written  in  so  many  of  our  words  with  gk — 
while  it  usually  simply  silenced  it,  prolonging  or  strengthen- 
ing, by  way  of  compensation,  the  preceding  vowel,  m  in  ligM, 
bawgh,  Hugh,  it  sometimes  substituted  the  labial  apirant^^  as 
in  cough,  trough ;  and,  in  the  latter  word,  a  common  popular 
error,  doubtless  going  back  to  the  time  of  first  abandonment 
of  the  proper  gh  sound,  substitutes  the  lingual  spirant,  th, 
pronouncing  troth.  So  the  Bussians  put /"  for  th,  turning 
Theodore  info  Fedor.  Exchanges  of  the  mutes  of  difl'ei'ent 
(irgans  with  one  another  are  not  very  seldom  met  with, 
(iiongh  not  so  easy  to  iDustrate  with  English  instances ;  the 
pOTif  of  pentagon  and  the  quinq  of  quinquennial  are  Greek  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  same  original  word,  which  in  our  own 
tongue,  moreover,  has  become _;iee.  We  often  hear  perso.w 
who  have  a  constitutional  or  habitual  inaptness  to  pronounce 
an  r,  and  who  turn  it  into  a  w,  or  an  / ;  r  ind  /,  indeed, 
throughout  the  hisbiry  of  language,  are  the  most  interchange- 
able of  sounds.  Combination  of  consonants  leads  with  Lspe* 
ci&l  freq-ieucy  to  the  assimilation  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
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our  ditto  ifl  the  Latin  dictum,  *  said  ' ;  we  saj  dis-join,  bnt  d^* 
fitse ;  in-different^  but  im-possible ;  ad-dict,  but  an-nuly  apt- 
pend,  assign,  ac-cede,  af-firm,  ag-gress,  al-lude,  am-munitum. 

If  the  consonants  are  thus  yariously  liable  to  pass  into  one 
aiiuther,  a  yet  higher  degree  of  mobility  belongs  to  the  vowels. 
It  is  needless  to  go  into  particulars  upon  this  point :  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  vowel -system  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
it.  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  were  originally  devised  and  in- 
tended to  represent  the  vowel -sounds  in  far,  preg,  pique,  pole^ 
and  rule,  respectively,  and  they  still  have  those  values,  con- 
sUntly  or  prevailingly,  in  most  of  the  other  languages  which 
employ  them.  But,  during  the  written  period  of  our  owa 
tongue,  the  pronunciation  of  its  vowels  has  undergone— partly 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  are  still  clearly 
to  be  pointed  out — very  sweeping  and  extensive  changes, 
while  our  words  have  continued  to  be  spelt  nearly  as 
formerly ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  grand  dislocation 
of  our  orthographical  system,  a  divorcement  of  our  written 
from  our  spoken  alphabet.  Our  written  vowels  have  from 
three  to  nine  values  each,  and  they  are  supplemented  in  use 
by  a  host  of  digraphs,  of  equally  variable  pronunciation ;  our 
spoken  vowels  have  each  from  two  to  twelve  written  repre- 
sentatives. All  the  internal  relations  of  our  sounds  are 
turned  awry  ;  what  we  call  "  long  "  and  "  short "  a,  or  i,  or  u, 
or  e,  or  o,  are  really  no  more  related  to  one  another  as  cor- 
responding long  and  short,  than  dog  and  cat,  sun  and  moojij 
are  related  to  one  another  as  corresponding  male  and  female. 
"With  our  consonants,  also,  the  case  is  but  little  better  than 
with  our  vowels :  our  words,  as  we  write  them,  are  full  of 
silent  and  ambiguous  signs  of  every  class,  unremoved  ruins 
of  an  overthrown  phonetic  structure.  And  our  sense  :f  the 
fitness  of  things  has  become  so  debauched  by  our  training  in 
the  midst  of  these  vicious  surroundings,  that  it  seems  to  us 
natural  and  proper  that  the  same  sound  should  be  written  in 
many  different  ways,  the  same  sign  have  many  different  sounds; 
the  great  majority  of  us  seriously  believe  and  soberly  main- 
tain that  a  historical  is  preferable  to  a  phonetic  spelling— 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  better  to  write  our  words  as  we 
Imagine  that  somebody  else  pronounced  them  a  long  time 
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■ince,  than  ae  we  pronounce  them  ourBelyeB ;  and  an  ortho- 
epical  corruption  or  anomaly,  like  ki/ind  foi  kind>  dance  for 
idnce,  fiBitker  for  neither,  is  less  irownod  on  by  public 
opinion,  and  haa  a  better  chance  for  adoption  into  general 
use,  than  any,  the  most  obvious,  improvement  of  orthography. 
The  OiuBtrotiona  of  phonetic  change  which  we  have  been 
considering  concern,  as  waa  claimed  for  them  at  the  outset, 
only  the  moat  frequent  and  easily  explainable  phenomena  ol 
their  kind,  those  which  are  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  known  language.  But  every  language  has  its 
own  peculiar  history  of  phonetic  devolopment,  its  special  lawa 
of  mutation,  its  caprices  and  idiosyncrasies,  which  no  amount 
of  learning  and  acuteneas  could  enable  the  phonologist  to 
foretell,  and  of  which  the  full  explanation  often  baffles  hia 
art.  Hia  work  is  historical,  not  prescriptive.  He  has  to 
trace  out  the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
Bpoken  structure  of  language,  and  to  discover,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  their  ground,  in  the  physical  ebara^ler  and  relations  oi 
the  sounds  concerned,  in  the  positions  and  motions  of  the 
articulating  organB  by  which  those  sounds  arc  produced.  He 
ia  thua  enabled  to  point  out,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
how  it  is  that  a  certain  sound,  in  this  or  that  situation,  should 
be  eaaUy  and  naturally  dropped,  or  converted  into  such  and 
such  another  sound.  But  with  this,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
obliged  to  content  himself;  bis  power  to  explain  the  motive 
of  the  change,  why  it  is  made  in  this  word  and  not  in  that, 
why  by  this  community  and  not  by  that  other,  ia  very  limited. 
He  i;annot  tell  why  sounds  are  found  in  the  alphabet  of  one 
tongue  which  are  unutterable  by  the  speakers  of  another  j 
why  combinationa  which  come  without  difficulty  from  the  , 
organs  of  one  people  are  utterly  eschewed  by  its  neighbour 
and  nest  of  kin  ;  why,  for  eiample,  the  Sanskrit  wll  tolerata 
no  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  Grctk  no  con- 
sonant but  n,  g,  or  r,  the  Chinese  none  but  a  nasal,  the  Italian 
none  at  all :  why  the  Polyneaian  will  form  no  syllable  which 
does  not  end  with  a  vowel,  or  which  begins  with  more  than  one 
consonant,  while  the  English  will  bear  as  many  aa  sis  or  seven 
consonants  about  asingle  vowel  (as  in  spliiils, strands,  ticeJ/t/ia): 
why  the  accent  ia  a  Latin  word  has  its  place  always  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  belbre  the  Uut,  an  i  r 
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either  upon  that  syllable  or  the  one  that  precedes  it,  whild  fa 
Greek  it  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  last  throe  syllables,  and 
is  only  partially  regulated  by  quantity  ;  why,  again,  the  Irish 
and  Bohemian  lay  the  stress  of  voice  invariably  upon  the  first 
B}'llable  of  a  word,  and  their  near  relations,  the  Welsh  and 
Polish,  as  invariably  upon  the  penult ;  others  still,  like  the 
Russian  and  Sanskrit,  submitting  it  to  no  restriction  of  place 
whatever.     These,  and  the  thousand  other  not  less  striking 
diflerences  of  phonetic  structure  and  custom  which  might 
readily  be  pointed  out,  are  national  traits,  results  of  differences 
of  physical  organization  so  subtile  (if  they  exist  at  all),  of  in- 
fluences of  circumstance  so  recondite,  of  choice  and  habit  so 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  they  will  never  cease  to  elude 
the  search  of  the  inrestigator.     But  he  will  not,  in  his  per- 
plexity, think  of  ascribing  even  the  most  obscure  and  startling 
changes  of  sound  to  any  other  agency  than  that  which  brings 
about   those  contractions  and   conversions  which    are   most 
obviously  a  relief  to  the  organs  of  articulation  :  it  is  still  the 
speakers  of  language,  and  they  alone,  who  work  over  and 
elaborate  the  words  they  utter,  suiting  them  to  their  con^ 
venicnce  and  their  caprice.     The  final  reason  to  which  we 
are  brought  in  every  case,  when  historical  and  physical  study 
have  done  their  utmost,  is  but  this :  it  hath  pleased  the  com- 
munity which  used  this  word  to  make  such  an  alteration  in  iti 
form ;  and  such  and  such  considerations  and  analogies  show 
the    change    to    be    one   neither    isolated   nor   mysterious. 
Except  in  single  and  exceptional  cases,  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ference of  structure  in  himian  mouths  and  throats  that  any 
human  being,  of  whatever  race,  may  not  perfectly  master  tho 
pronunciation  of  any  human  language,  belonging  to  whatever 
other  race — provided  only  his  teaching  begin  early  enough, 
before  his  organs  have  acquired  by  habit  special  capacities 
and  incapacities.     The  collective  disposition  and  ability  of  a 
community,  working  itself  out  under  the  guidance  of  circum- 
stances, determines  the  phonettc  form  which  the  common 
tongue  of  the  ojmmunity  shall  wear.     And  as,  in  the  first 
essays  of  any  child  at  speaking,  we  may  note  not  only  natural 
eiTors  and  ready  substitutions  of  one  sound  for  another,  com- 
mn^n  to  nearly  all  children,  but  also  one  and  another  peculiar 
coutrersion,  which  seems  the  efiect  of  mere  whim,  explainablf 
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bj  notbing  but  individual  caprice,  »o  a  the  tradition ul  traiiH- 
miBsion  of  kaguage — w  hich  is  l)ut  the  eame  proceas  of  teach- 
ing ciiildreii  to  apeak,  carried  out  upou  a  larger  scbIl — w« 
must  look  for  similar  caaes  uf  arbitrary  phonetic  tranHJlionB, 

So  important  a  part  of  the  Listory  of  a  language  are  itg 
special  method*  of  phonetic  change,  that,  in  investigating  the 
relatiotiB  of  any  dialect  with  its  kindred  dialects,  the  first  >tep 
w  to  determine  to  what  souiide  m  the  latter  its  own  Boundi 
regularly  correspond.  Thus,  on  comparing  English  and 
German,  we  find  that  a  if  in  the  former  usuallv  agrees,  not 
with  a  d,  but  with  a  (,  in  the  latter ;  as  is  shown  by  danee  and 
tarn,  day  and  tag,  deep  and  tief,  drink  and  trinh,  and  bo  on. 
In  like  manner,  the  German  counterpart  of  an  English  t  \i  t 
or  z:  compare  ^op(  andyiMff,  (in  and  zinn,  to  and  zw,  two  and 
zwei,  and  the  like  ;  and  a  German  d  answers  to  our  th,  as  ip 
die  for  the,  dein  for  thine,  had  for  hatk.  "What  is  yet  more 
eitraordinary  is  the  fact  that,  if  we  compare  English  with  the 
older  languages  of  our  family — as  with  Latin,  Grreek,  and 
Sanskrit — we  discover  the  precise  converse  of  this  relation  : 
AA  German  t  is  English  d,  so  Enf^lish  t  is  Latin  d  (compare 
tteo  and  duo)  ;  as  German  d  is  English  th,  so  English  d  is 
Greek  tk  (compare  door  and  thura,  daughter  and  t/mgaler)  ,■ 
as  German  «  or  e  is  English  i,  so  English  th  (the  lisped  letter 
instead  of  the  hissed,  the  spirant  for  the  sibilant)  is  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit  t  (compare  three  and  tres,  treis,  tri  ; 
that  and  -tad,  to,  tad).  In  short,  taking  the  series  of  three 
dental  mutes,  sufd,  aspirate,  and  sonant,  t,  th,  and  d,  we  find 
that  the  Germanic  languages  in  general,  including  the  Eng- 
lish, have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  one  step,  while  the 
High-German  dislecta,  chiefly  represented  by  the  literary 
German,  have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  two  "tops, 
Thus,  in  tabular  form  : 
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And  a  similar  rule  of  permutation  holds  ^ood  also  amoDg  the 
consonants  of  the  two  other  series,  the  palatal  and  labiaJ :  k^ 
^A»  y  /  Py  pK  ^ — ^^^  whole,  with  certain  variations  and  ex- 
ceptions, of  which  wo  do  not  need  here  to  take  account.  Thk 
intricate  method  of  correspondence  without  identity  is  gene- 
rally styled,  after  its  discoverer,  "  Grimm's  Law  of  Permuta- 
tion of  Consonjints  ;  "*  it  is  a  fact  of  prime  consequence  in 
the  history  of  the  group  of  languages  to  which  ours  belongs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  diffi- 
cult phenomena  of  its  class  which  the  linguistic  student  finds 
anywhere  oflered  him  for  explanation.  !Nor  has  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it  been  yet  devised ;  while,  nevertheless, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  of  a  nature  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  mutations  of  sound,  of  equally  arbitrary 
appearance,  though  of  less  complication  and  less  range, 
which  the  history  of  language  everywhere  exhibits.  The 
Armenian,  for  example,  has  converted  its  ancient  surd  mutes 
prevailingly  into  sonants,  and  its  sonants  into  surds ;  the 
cockney  drops  his  initial  A's,  and  aspirates  his  initial 
vowels  :  neither  of  these,  any  more  than  the  permutation  of 
consonants  in  the  Germanic  languages,  is  referable  to  a  tend- 
ency toward  ease  of  utterance,  in  any  of  its  ordinary  modes 
of  action  ;  yet  no  sound  linguist  would  think  of  doubting  that 
all  the  three  phenomena  are  alike  historical  in  their  nature, 
results  of  the  working  out  of  tendencies  which  existed  and 
operated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  spoke  the  several  lan- 
guages in  which  they  have  made  their  appearance. 

We  need  give  but  a  moment's  attention  to  another  pro- 
cess of  linguistic  change,  whereby  not  letters,  parts  of  words, 
formative  elements,  alone  are  lost,  but  w  hole  words,  signs  of 
ideas,  disappear  from  among  the  stores  of  expression  of  a 
language.  This,  too,  is  always  and  everywhere  going  on. 
Evidence  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
material  found  recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  our  diction- 
aries, and  still  more  abundantly  in  the  monuments  of  onr 
literature,  of  periods  to  which  our  dictionaries  do  not  pre 
tend  to  go  back,  among  the  works  of  the  earliest  English 
writers ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature.     Am 

*  In  German,  simply  tho  LaiUvertchieb%mg 
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new  thought  and  knowledge  calls  for  new  worda  and  j  hraSBR, 
in  order  to  its  expression,  ao,  wben  old  thought  and  know- 
ledge bocoraea  antiquated,  ia  superseded,  and  loses  ita  cur. 
rency,  the  words  and  phrases  which  eipressed  it,  unless  con- 
certed to  other  purpopea,  muat  also  go  out  of  ubb.  It  is 
sufficient  that  any  constituent  of  language  come  to  nppear 
to  thoae  who  have  heen  accuatomed  to  use  it  unnecessary 
and  superfluous,  and  they  cease  to  employ  and  transmit  it  j 
and,  as  tradition  and  use  are  the  only  means  by  which  thp 
life  of  language  is  kept  up,  it  drops  out  of  existence  and 
disappears  for  ever — unless,  indeed,  it  be  maintained  in  arti- 
ficial life  hy  the  preservation  of  records  of  the  dialect  in 
which  it  figured,  or  its  mummy,  with  due  account  of  its  bia- 
tory  and  departed  worth,  he  deposited,  labelled  "obsolete," 
in  a  dictionary.  In  part,  things  themselves  pass  out  of 
notice  and  remembrance,  and  their  names  along  with  them ; 
in  part,  new  espressions  arise,  win  their  way  to  popular 
favour,  and  crowd  out  their  predeceasora  ;  or,  of  two  or  more 
nearly  synonymoua  words,  one  acquires  a  special  and  eiclu- 
eive  currency,  and  assumes  the  office  of  them  all ;  in  part, 
too,  even  yaluable  items  of  eipresaion  faU  into  desuetude, 
from  no  aasignahle  cause  save  the  carelessness  or  caprice  of 
the  language -users,  and  pass  away,  leaving  a  felt  void  behind 
theiQ.  Of  course,  those  departments  of  a  vocabulary  which 
are  liable  to  most  extensive  and  i'apid  change  by  expanaion 
are  also  moat  exposed  to  loss  of  their  former  substance, 
since  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  consists  not  merely  in 
addition,  hut  also  in  the  supersesaion  and  replacement  of  old 
ideaa  by  new  :  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  handicrafts  shows  most  obsolete  words,  as  it  shows  moat 
new  words ;  yet,  in  the  never-ending  adjustment  of  human 
speech  to  human  circumatanees  and  needs,  every  part  ia  in 
its  own  degree  afi'ected  by  this  kind  of  change,  as  well  as  by 
the  others.  liarely  haa  any  cultivated  tongue,  during  a  lika 
period  of  its  history,  given  up  more  of  its  ancient  material 
thm  did  the  English  during  the  few  ccnturiea  which  succeed- 
ed the  N.irman  invasion ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Bazon  vocabulary  waa  abandoned;  but  this  was  only  tha 
natural  effect  of  the  intrUHion  of  so  many  Nonnan-lSrpncli 
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words,  an  enricliment  boyond  all  due  me^uwrc,  rendering 
necessary  tlie  relinquUlunent  of  Bome  part  of  reaourooa  which 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  community.  If,  upou  the  whole, 
we  have  gained  by  the  oxchan)|[e,  it  baa  not  been  without 
Bome  regrettable  loBsea,  of  the  aignifieant  aa  well  as  of  the 
fonnative  elements  of  expression. 

The  procesaeH  which  we  have  thus  eiamined  and  illustrated 
■ — on  the  one  hand,  the  production  of  new  words  and  formB 
by  the  combiuation  of  old  materials  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wearing  down,  wearing  out,  and  abandonment  of  the  worda 
and  forms  thus  produced,  their  fusion  and  mutilation,  their 
destruction  and  oblivion — are  the  means  by  which  are  kept 
up  the  life  and  growth  of  language,  eo  far  as  coucemK  its 
estemal  shape  and  substance,  its  sensible  body :  by  their 
joint  and  mutual  action,  greatly  varying  in  rate  and  kind 
among  different  peoples,  at  different  times,  and  under  ditFer- 
ent  circumstaiiceB,  spoken  tongues  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  hiBtory,  and  are  Btill,  everywhere  becoming 
other  than  they  were.  Tet  they  together  constitute  but  one 
department  of  linguistic  change;  another,  affecting  the  in- 
ternal content  of  language,  the  meaning  of  its  words,  equally 
demands  notice  from  us.  To  this  we  have  not  yet  distinctly 
directed  our  attention,  although  our  illustrations  have  neces- 
sarily  set  forth,  U)  a  certain  extent,  its  action  and  effects, 
along  with  those  of  the  estemal  modifieationa  which  we  have 
been  especially  considering.  It  is  a  part  of  linguistic  his- 
tory which,  to  Bay  the  least,  posaeaHea  not  leas  interest  ana 
importance  than  the  other.  To  trace  out  the  changes  o( 
Bignifieation  which  a  word  baa  undergone  ia  quite  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  etymologist's  work  as  to  follow  back  ita 
changes  of  phonetic  form  ;  and  the  former  are  yet  more  rich 
in  striking  and  unexpected  developments,  more  full  of  in- 
struction, than  the  latter :  upon  them  depend  in  no  small 
measure  the  historical  reBults  which  the  student  of  language 
aims  at  establishing.  It  may  even  be  claimed  with  a  certain 
juatico  that  change  and  development  of  meaning  constitute 
the  real  interior  life  of  language,  to  which  the  other  pri> 
ceases  only  furnish  an  outward  anppoi-t.  lu  their  detail^ 
indeod,  the  outer  and  inner  growth  are  to  a  great  extent  in- 
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dependent  of  one  Bnotter:  a  \frti-ij  niay  a.ifRir  modificalinn 
of  form  in  any  degree,  even  to  the  loss  or.  tpufaj,iijn  of  everj 
phonetic  element  it  on(«  contained,  with  "no  approfi;  ble 
alteration  of  meaning  (as  in  our  /  for  Anglo-Saxon  ic,  iife 
for  eaye) ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  used  to  convey  a"  toftitrj'  '.- 
different  meaning  from  that  whicii  it  formerly  bore,  whilo' 
still  maintaining  its  old  form.  Tet,  upon  the  whole,  the  two 
muBt  correspond,  and  answer  one  another 'b  uses.  That 
would  bo  but  an  imperfect  and  awkward  language,  all  whoso 
eipansion  of  aijjniRcant  content  was  made  without  aid  from 
the  proceasea  which  generate  new  words  and  forms ;  and  tha 
highest  value  of  external  change  lies  in  its  facilitation  of  in- 
ternal, in  ite  office  of  proTidiug  signs  for  new  ideas,  of  ex- 
panding a  vocabulary  and  granunatieal  system  into  a  more 
complete  adaptedness  to  their  required  uses.  But  change 
of  meaning  is  a  more  fuudamental  and  essential  part  of  lin- 
guistic growth  than  change  of  form.  If,  while  words  grew 
together,  became  fused,  integrated,  abbreviated,  their  signi- 
fication were  incapable  of  variation,  no  phonetic  plasticity 
could  make  of  language  aught  but  a  stilF  dead  structure,  in- 
capable of  continuously  supplying  the  wants  of  a  learning 
and  reasoning  people.  If  for  every  distinct  conception  lan- 
guage were  compelled  to  provide  a  distinct  term,  if  every 
now  idea  or  modiflcation  of  an  idea  called  imperatively  for  a 
new  word  or  a  modification  of  an  old  one,  the  task  of  lan- 
guage-making would  be  indeflnitely  inereased  in  difficulty. 
The  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise.  A  wonderful  facility  at 
putting  old  material  to  new  uses  stands  us  in  stead  in  deal- 
ing with  the  intent  as  well  as  the  form  of  our  words.  The 
ideal  content  of  speech  is  even  more  yielding  than  is  its  ex- 
ternal audible  substance  to  the  touch  of  the  moulding  and 
■h&ping  mind.  In  any  sentence  that  may  be  chosen,  as  we 
(hall  find  that  not  one  of  the  words  is  uttered  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  it  was  first  generated,  so  we  shall  also  lind 
tiiat  not  one  has  the  same  meaning  which  belonged  to  it  at 
tiie  beginning.  The  phonetiata  claim,  with  truth,  that  any 
given  articulated  sound  may,  in  the  history  of  speech,  poaa 
over  into  any  other  ;  the  same  may  with  equal  truth  Ifl 
BlAimed  of  the  ideas  signified  by  words :  there  can  liardlj  la 
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two  io  discotnecte'^  itif  unlike  that  tbey  may  not  derive 
tlieinBclves  bisfoncaUy,  through  a  succeHpion  of  intermediato 
BtepB,.  from  •^tlW'  another  or  from  the  same  original.  Th« 
.vie^otief  of  significant  change  are  aa  infinite  aa  those  of  pho- 
•*,Ve*'*  *^^*'*S^i  ""^^  **  "*  dealing  with  the  latter,  so  here 
,  *i^in,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  and  exempli- 
fying  the  leading  principles  and  more  prominent  general 
methods. 

The  ftmilamental  fact  which  makes  words  to  be  of  change- 
able meaning  is  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  had  to 
refer  as  making  tbem  of  cbangeabia  form ;  namely,  that  there 
is  no  internal  and  necessary  connection  between  a  word  and 
the  idea  designated  by  it,  that  no  tie  save  a  mental  associa- 
tion binds  the  two  together.  Conventional  usage,  the  mu- 
tual understanding  of  speakers  and  hearers,  allots  to  each 
vocable  its  significance,  and  the  same  authority  which  makes 


ia  able  to  change,  and  to  change  as  it  w 


whatever 


and  to  whatever  extent.  The  only  limit  to  the  power  of 
change  is  that  imposed  by  the  neceaeity  of  mutual  intelli- 
gibility ;  no  word  may  ever  by  any  one  act  be  so  altered  as  to 
lose  its  identity  as  a  sign,  becoming  unrecognizable  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  it.  Eiei^mosune  is  re- 
ducible to  o'wM,  but  only  through  a  series  of  intermediate 
stages,  of  which  the  German  almosen,  the  Anglo-Sason  almeg, 
and  our  spelling  altns  are  representatives  ;  the  change  of  aifr- 
nificant  content  which  it  baa  at  the  same  time  undergone, 
from  '  feeling  of  pity  or  compassion '  to  one  of  the  practical 
resulta  of  such  a  feeling,  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  not 
more  than  we  are  in  tbe  constant  habit  of  making  at  a  single 
stop.  Our  corresponding  word  of  Latin  derivation,  charily, 
while  Uttle  altered  in  form  from  its  original,  caritag,  '  dear- 
noss,"  has  suffered  a  much  more  distant  transfer  of  significa- 
lion.  Priest,  again,  from  tbe  Greek  presbiilerog, '  an  older  per- 
■on,'  has  wandered  from  its  primitive  to  about  equal  distance 
in  form  and  in  meaning ;  the  one  departure  taking  place 
under  pJiysical  indueementB,  brought  about  by  an  impulsB 
to  eeoriomiMe  physical  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  liad  to 
utter  the  word ;  tho  other  accompanying  a  historical  change 
in  the  character  and  fimctiona  of  an  official  originalij  chowij 
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e  to  civorBee 


d  expenenc 
Qity.  These  are  but  or- 
dinary examples  of  the  indefinite  mutabilitj  of  words,  such  as 
might  be  culled  out  of  every  SGntciice  whicli  we  epeak.  Let 
UB  look  at  one  or  two  further  inBtanpes,  which  go  back  to  a 
remoter  period  in  the  history  of  epeecli,  and  illustrate  more 
fully  the  normal  processes  of  word-making. 

.The  word  moon,  with  which  are  akin  the  names  for  tho 
same  object  in  many  of  the  languages  connected  with  cur 
own,  cornea  from  a  root  (md)  signifying  'to  measure',  and, 
by  its  etymology,  meana  'the  measurer'.  It  is  plainly  the 
feet — and  one  of  some  interest,  as  indicating  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  our  remote  ancestors — that  tbe  moon  was  looked 
upon  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  measurer  of  time  ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  know  that  primitive  nations  generally  have  begun 
reckoning  time  by  moons  or  months  before  arriving  at  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  year,  as  an  equally  natural  and 
more  important  period.  By  an  exception,  the  Latin  name 
kma  (abbreviated  from  Ine-na)  means  '  the  shiniug  one.'  In 
both  these  caees  alike,  we  have  an  arbitrary  restriction  and 
Bpeoial  application  to  a  single  object  of  a  term  properly  bear- 
ing a  general  sense ;  and  also,  an  arbitrary  selection  of  & 
Bingle  quality  in  a  thing  of  complex  nature  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  designation  for  the  whole  thing.  In  the  world  of 
created  objects  there  are  a  great  many  "measurers",  and  a 
great  many  "shining  ones";  there  are  also  a  great  many 
other  quahties  belonging  to  the  earth's  satellite,  which  have 
just  as  good  a  right  as  these  t^vo  to  be  noticed  in  her  name : 
yet  tho  apjiellation  perfectly  answers  its  purpose ;  no  one, 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  inquired,  save  as  a  matter  of 
learned  curiosity,  what,  after  all,  the  word  moon  properly 
wgnifies :  for  us  it  designateH  our  moon,  and  we  may  observe 
and  study  that  luminary  to  the  end  of  time  without  feeling 
that  our  increased  knowledge  furaishes  any  reason  for  our 
changing  its  name.  The  words  for  '  sun '  have  nearly  the 
■ame  history,  generally  designating  it  as  '  the  brilliant  or 
■hining  one',  or  as  'the  enlivener,  quiekener,  generator'. 
There  are  hardly  tMo  other  objects  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  observation  more  essentially  unique  thM 
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the  8un  and  the  moon,  and  their  titles  were,  as  nearly  as  iM 
popsihlo  in  lanj2;uaf;c,  proper  names.     But  such  they  could 
not  continue  to  bo.     No  constituent  of  language  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  individual  existence  or  act ;  each  designates 
a  class ;   and,  even  when  circumstances  seem  to  limit  the 
class  to  one  member,  wo  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  extend  its 
bounds.     The  same  tendency  which,  as  already  pointed  out, 
leads  the  child,  when  it  has  learned  the  words  jpajpa  and  *Ay,  to 
take  the  things  designated  by  those  words  as  types  of  classes, 
and  so — rightly  enough  in  principle,  though  wrongly  as  re- 
gards the  customary  use  of  language — to  call  other  men 
fapa^  and  to  call  the  ceiling  sky^  is  always  active  in  us. 
Copernicus  having  taught  us  that  the  sun  is  the  great  centre 
of  our  system,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  point  about  which 
and  for  which  the  rest  of  the  universe  was  created,  the 
thought  is  at  once  suggested  to  us  that  the  fixed  stars  also 
may  be  centres  of  systems  like  our  own,  and  we  call  them 
9fun9,     And  no  sooner  does  Galileo  discover  for  us  the  lessei 
orbs  which  circle  about  Jupiter  and  others  of  our  sister- 
planets,  than,  without  a  scruple,  or  a  suspicion  that  we  are 
doing  anything  unusual  or  illegitimate,  we  style  them  mo&M. 
Each  word,  too,  has  its  series  of  figurative  and  secondary 
meanings.     "  So  many  suns^\  "so  many  moon8^\  signify  the 
time  marked  by  so  many  revolutions  of  the  two  luminaries 
respectively  ;  in  some  languages  the  word  moon  itself  (as  in 
the  Greek  men),  in  others,  a  derivative  from  it  (as  the  Latin 
mensis  and  our  month),  comes  to  be  the  usual  name  of  the 
period  determined  by  the  wax  and  wane  of  our  satellite— 
and  is  then  transferred  to  designate  those  fixed  and  arbitrary 
subdivisions  of  the  solar  year  to  which  the  natural  system  of 
lunar  months  has  so  generally  been  compelled  to  give  place. 
By  a  figure  of  another  kind,  we  sometimes  call  by  the  name 
sun  one  who   is  conspicuous  for  brilliancy  and  influence : 
"  made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York."     By  yet  an- 
other, but  which  has  now  long  lost  its  character  as  a  figure, 
and  become  plain  and  homely  speech,  we  pat  sun  for  sunlight^ 
saying,  "  to  walk  out  of  the  5tm",  "  to  bask  in  the  sun^\  and 
BO  on.     In  more  learned  and  technical   phrase,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  moon,  lune,  or  its  diminutive,  lunette,  is  mads 
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the  diiBi^ation  of  TariouB  object*  having  u  shape  r.iiig'hly  i-o- 
sembling  Boaic  one  of  the  moon's  varying  phases.  A  popular 
Buperstition  eonnecta  with  these  last  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  msanity,  and  80  the  same  word  titne  has  to  signify  also  '  a 
crazy  fit',  m  tile  a  hoat  of  derivatives— m  lunatic,  lunacif  ;  SM 
moonstruck,  mooning,  mooner — attest  in  our  common  speech 
the  influence  of  the  same  delusion. 

This  elasbiciiy  of  verbal  signiiicance,  this  indefinite  con* 
fcractibility  and  estenHihility  of  the  meaning  of  wordB,  ii 
capable  of  the  moat  varied  iilustration.  Among  aO  the 
various  workmen  who  take  rough  materials  and  make  them 
supple  or  smooth,  the  arbitrary  choice  of  our  Germanic 
ancestors,  ages  ago,  designated  the  worker  in  metal  as  the 
one  who  should  be  styled  the  smith.  At  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  convenience  of  a  more  developed  social  condition 
created  a.  demand  for  surnames,  certain  individuals  of  this 
respectable  profession  took  from  it  the  cognomen  of  Smith. 
Then,  just  as  the  nsiaeimtith  had  been  divorced  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  more  general  idea  of  smooth,  and  restricted 
to  a  certain  dass  of  smoothers,  so  now,  the  name  Smith  wm 
cut  loose  from  the  profeaaion,  and  limited  to  thoae  particular 
individuais  and  their  belongings.  Yet,  as  such,  it  became 
the  niicleus  of  a  new  class- estension,  in  which  the  tie  of  con- 
Banguinity  weis  substituted  for  that  of  common  occupation ; 
and,  although  all  smiths  are  not  Smiths,  the  Smiths  are 
HOW  evon  mt  re  numcroua  than  the  smiths.  Every  proper 
name,  not  less  than  every  common  noun,  goes  back  thus  to  an 
individual  appellation,  hav-ing  a  historical  ground,  and  is 
determined  in  its  farther  appKeation  by  historical  circnm- 
stancee.  Thus,  to  take  a  iiore  dignified  esample,  the  first 
Cffisar  \viw  so  styled  from  acme  faft  in  bis  life — the  authori- 
ties are  at  issue  from  what  particular  one:  whether  from  his 
Tinnatunil  mode  of  birth  (a  cseo  matris  utero),  or  from  hia 
coming  into  the  world  with  long  hih  (eiesaries) ,  or  from  hii 
slaying  a  Mauritanian  elephant  (casar  in  Mauritanian 
■peeeh).  His  descendaiita  then  inherited  from  him  the  same 
name,  without  having  to  show  the  same  reason  for  it ;  and 
the  preHminent  greatness  and  power  of  one  among  them 
iDftde  it  a  part  of  the  pennauimt  title  of  him  who  rjlnd  tht 


by  s  be  of  *«■  •tm^^m.^.f^i^f^  ^^  ^mUgj-  ^j^  aoaie  odier  mo- 
eqrtioB  ilfcaify  nabed,  and  extend  M  ift  M  inehidp  it  Hw 
ipliera  «f  appbcalkn  of  Oe  ««lier^  ikwea»rtnti ;  wUle,  in 
cMmt  CMe,  «•  Din-  uipmiiTB  or  sodi^  to  wmj  extent  our  «p- 
[)t«liciiaki«i  of  tba  oi>}ert  <wor«ived  of;  botfc  stnppii%  it  i>f 
qualities  with  wbieh  we  bad  once  inTested  it  and  atttibidiiig 
to  it  ulhera.  and  mav  ihos  paie  tlie  way  to  tbe  eatablirfmient 
of  new  reJatioDH  between  it  and  other  objerts,  whicb  ehaQ  be- 
come fruitful  of  fnrtbcr  chai^ea  in  our  nommclatare-  Then 
two,  in  fat-t — the  restriction  and  «pecia!iistion  of  general 
lunuit,  itiid  the  eitension  and  generalization  of  epecial  terma 
—arc  tiio  two  grand  divinons  under  wbich  may  be  arranged 
all  tins  infinite  vanities  of  the  process  of  names-giTing, 
Some  of  theae  varieties  and  their  effects,  however,  it  will  bo 
dwirable  for  ui  to  cxumine  and  illustrate  more  fiiHy,  before 
tCuiui{  uu  to  coniiiJer  farther  the  general  charaoter  of  the 
vntixm.  We  will  not  attempt  in  our  illustrations  a  strictly 
latic  tnuthod,  but  w  ill  take  something  of  the  same  ftwc- 

bicb  liiiguintic  usage  assumes   in    dealing   with    the 

il  of  ■peoeh. 
r-M  obvluiui  bow  vastly  the  reBoorces  of  a  language  fit 
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tlie  ci])reBsian  of  tliought  are  iiiLTeaaed  by  uttriliutiou  to  thu 
BttHLC  word  of  diti'erent  tneaiiinss.  Mot  only  does  a  term  es- 
change  one  tt  ell -defined  ueauing  for  another,  but  it  acquirei 
new  uses  wliile  yet  retaining  thoae  it  formerly  jwaaeased. 
For  eitunpie,  board  ujjpeara  to  be  originally  conneeteii  with 
broad,  and  to  designate  etymologieally  that  form  of  timber 
whicb  is  eBpeciiiliy  characterized  by  breadth  rather  than 
thickneHa.  Here  we  have  the  customary  and  normal  geno- 
siia  of  the  name  of  a  apecific  thing,  by  reatriction  of  a  general 
tenii  expreseing  one  of  its  attributes.  Tlien  follow  yet  other 
jiidtvidualiy.ationa  and  transfers.  The  word  is  applied  to  de- 
niguate  a  table :  on  the  ono  hand,  the  table  upon  which  our 
food  is  spread,  and  we  sit  around  the  festive  board;  whence, 
then,  a  metaphor  makea  it  mean  provision  or  entertainment; 
and  we  seek  bed  and  board,  or  work  for  our  board:  on  the 
either  hand,  the  table  about  which  a  body  of  men  sit  for  the 
transaction  of  buaineas,.  and  ao,  by  another  metaphor,  thoae 
who  ait  about  it,  a  constituted  body  of  trustees  or  commis- 
Biouere,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  Commerce,  or  of  Admiralty. 
Agaiu,  it  is  epeciflcally  used  to  denote  the  plank  covering  of 
a  vessel,  and  generates  Jn  this  sense  a  new  group  of  phrasea, 
like  aboard  and  ou/n-board.  The  paper-maker,  too,  has  his  tech- 
nical uses  for  the  tonn ;  to  him  it  signifies  the  stiffest  and 
thickest,  the  moat  board-like,  of  hia  fabrics.  Foul  (Latin 
^onilum,  from  pono, '  I  place  ')  means  by  derivation  nothing 
more  than  '  put,  placed,  atJitioned '  ;  aU  ite  varied  and  diverse 
Bensofi— BO  diverso  that  we  can  not  only  aay  "  aa  immovable  as 
a^»f",  but  also  "to  travel  ;o«/-h a ste  " — we  developed  out 
of  thie,  along  with  the  historical  grovrth  of  human  institu- 
tions. The  estohlishment  of  a  aeries  of  stations,  posts,  for 
the  trusty  and  rapid  transmissiou  of  passengers  and  mails 
along  a  road,  leads  finally  to  the  familiar  use  of  such  terms 
as  post-coach,  post-master,  and  postage.  "What  a  cluster  oi 
derived  uses  is  gathered  about  the  word  head,  as  illustrated 
in  the  phrases  the  head  of  a  pin,  a  head  of  cabbage,  the  head 
of  a  bed,  the  head  of  a  household  or  of  a  sect,  the  head  of  a 
river,  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  a  head  of  hair,  eo  many  head 
of  sheep,  of  one's  own  head,  to  come  to  a  head,  to  make  headl 
H&lf  the  whole  list  vi  figurea  of  rhetoric  aro  cicmplified  in 


otmiuiinicv  or  hbaktvob  or  a  woup. 

liio  liiatory  uf  thin  uiie  vord.  In  eoarl,  the  eecond&ry  sigm* 
flcatioDfl  have  nliuoet  (rfiu<-eil  the  primitive,  and,  to  be  clear, 
wo  My  mthvr  the  eourl-gjid  thau  tli«  eomrt  of  a  castle  ;  bat 
a  iKiblctnon  of  tbe  eovrl.  a  cam  in  court,  ihe  court  instrucU 
the  jury,  to  [lay  court,  snd  th<^  derivative  wards  eowtfy, 
rouTleou*,  a  comrtety,  courtship,  tourtier,  eourtfuan,  all  coming 
iTom  cine  of  the  specific  applications  of  court,  tell  tu  of  the 
tnanoere  of  those  who  walk  in  lings'  houses. 

Not  seldom,  the  proper  mcaniuj;  of  n  word  is  altogether 
lost,  and  it  diverges  iuto  others  so  unlike  that  tlie  common 
apprehension  is  unable  to  connect  them  by  any  tie.  B6eom4 
MiutatQe  eopie,  but  not  to  be,  although  v  v  may  often  render  il 
by  •  oonie  to  he  '.  Its  he  is  the  same  with  that  of  h^ail,  be§i>f. 
htwoan,  a  prefix  giving  a  transitive  meauiiig  to  aii  intransilive 
verb  :  to  become  is  originally  '  to  come  upon,  to  come  by,  to 
obtain,  to  gvt '.  The  transfer  of  meaning,  from  '  obtain '  t^ 
'  come  to  be '.  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one  ;  but  tbat  it  ra 
natural  enough  is  shown  by  the  Jact  that  we  have  gone  on  to 
treat  io  the  same  way  the  equivalent  verb  io  get,  saying  hr 
yete  tired  for  he  becomet  tired,  and  bo  on.  From  the  aame 
primitive  seuse  of  '  come  upon ',  we  have  taken  a  stop  in 
another  directioo  to  '  sit  well  upon,  he  adapted  to,  suit ',  aa 
when  we  say  "  such  conduct  does  not  become  one  in  high 
station".  To  tra^-e  the  relation  between  these  two  weaiiingB 
of  become  is  out  of  the  power  of  most  of  those  who  use  them ; 
even  the  dictionaries  enter  them  as  two  separate  words.  Not 
much  less  difficult  is  the  connection  of  kind,  '  well-disposed, 
friendly  ',  with  k'md,  '  a  sort  or  species  ' ;  or  of  like,  '  to  be 
foud  of',  with  like,  'resembling' — altliough  both  are  but  a 
workiug  out,  in  the  minds  of  the  language-makers,  of  the 
thought  "a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  hind";  tbo 
idea  of  kindred  or  resemblance  leading  namrally  to  that  of 
onsideratiou  and  affection.  So,  once  more,  how  second,  '  the 
ixtieth  of  a  minute  ',  and  second  as  ordinal  of  two,  come  to 
le  the  same  word,  would  bo  a  puzzle  for  most  Englith 
jpeakers  :  the  fact  that  seconds  constitute  the  eeeond  order  In 
the  sexat;cRimal  subdivision  of  the  hour  aud  of  the  degree 
beiug  bj  no  means  a  c-nspicuous  one  ;  and  the  act  which 
■tamped  this  particular  second  order  of  ilivision  with  the  nam* 


teomid  being  not  leae  arbitrary  than  that  whlt'h  Bpi»liod  tha 
same  term — coming,  ae  it  Aoin,  from  seguor,  '  I  follow',  and 
80  aii^ifjing  only  '  the  one  nest  following  ' — to  desigiiate  the 
ordinal  which  succeeded  the  fiiat,  rather  than  any  other  of 
the  BerieB. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  point  j 
every  one  knows  that  it :%  the  usual  and  normal  character  oi 
a  word  to  hear  a  variety,  more  or  less  eonsiderahle,  of  mean- 
ings and  ttpplicatioiia,  which  often  diverge  so  widely,  and  are 
connected  so  loosely,  that  the  loxicogi'apher's  art  is  severely 
taxed  to  trace  out  the  tie  that  runs  through  them,  and  exhibit 
them  in  their  natural  order  of  development.  Hardly  a  t«rm 
that  we  employ  ia  not  partially  ambiguous,  covering,  not  a 
point,  but  a  somewhat  extended  and  irregular  territory  of 
significance  ;  so  that,  in  understanding  what  is  said  to  us,  we 
have  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  context,  or  general 
requirement  of  the  sense,  the  particular  meaning  intended. 
To  repeat  a  simile  already  once  made  use  of,  each  word  is, 
aa  it  were,  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  in  an  outline  Bketch  ;  the 
muembJe  ia  neceBBary  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  eacli. 
The  art  of  clear  speaking  or  writing  consists  in  bo  making  up 
the  picture  that  the  right  meaning  is  surely  suggested  for 
each  part,  and  directly  suggested,  without  requiring  any 
couEieiouB  proceea  of  deliberation  and  choice.  Tlie  general 
ambiguity  of  speech  is  contended  against  and  sought  to  be 
overcome  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  every  art  and  science : 
in  chemistry,  for  instance,  in  mineralogy,  in  botany,  by  the 
observation  of  minor  difforences,  even  back  to  the  ultimate 
atomic  constitution  of  things,  and  by  the  multiplication  and 
nice  distinction  of  terms,  the  classes  under  which  common 
speech  groups  together  the  objects  of  common  life  are  broken 
up,  and  each  substance  and  quality  is  noted  by  a  name  which 
designates  it,  and  it  aJone.  Mental  philosophy  attempts  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  processes  and  cogn.tions  of  the 
mind;  but  since,  in  matters  of  subjective  apprehension, it  is  im- 
practicable to  bring  the  meaning  of  words  to  a  definite  and 
unmistakable  teat,  the  difficulty  of  distinctly  denominating 
one's  ideas,  of  defiring  terms,  amounts  to  an  impossihiiitj  ;  no 
two  Bchoola  of  metaphysics,  no  two  teachers  even,  agree  pre- 
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bility  to  auch  a  feeling,  on  differences  of  character  and  habit 
which  would  make  it  lead  to  different  action.  Hence  the 
impoaaibility  that  one  should  ever  apprehend  with  ahsolute 
truth  what  another,  even  with  the  nicest  use  of  language, 
endeavours  to  communicate  to  him.  This  incapacity  of  speech 
to  reveal  all  that  the  mind  eantains  meets  us  at  every  point. 
The  soul  of  each  man  is  a  mystery  which  no  other  man  can 
fathom:  the  most  perfect  system  of  signs,  the  most  richly 
developed  language,  leads  only  to  a  partial  comprehension, 
a  mutual  intelligence  whose  degree  of  completeness  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  henrer  with  the  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  speaker. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  variation  of  phonetic 
form  conies  in  to  aid  the  variation  of  significant  content  of 
■r  word.  That  minute  portion  of  time  of  which  aiity  make 
an  hour  we  call  minute  (mm-it).  Of  and  off  are  but  differ- 
ent English  forma  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  word,  the  latter 
retaining  the  full  significance  of  the  ancient  preposition,  the 
fowner  having  acquired  a  greatly  attenuated  and  extended 
Beuse.  Can  is  a  variety  of  ken,  'to  know,'  and  means 
etymologicaily  'to  know  how;'  the  language-itiakera  had 
observed  that  "  knowledge  ia  power  "  long  before  it  occurred 
to  Lord  Bacon  to  make  the  remark.  Worked  and  wrought, 
owned,  owed,  and  ought,  are  identical  in  all  their  constituent 
filementa,  however  differently  understood  and  employed  hy 
ns.  A  yet  more  notable  diversity,  both  of  form  and  mean- 
ing, has  been  established  between  aho  and  as.  Gentle,  gen^ 
teel,  and  gentile  all  go  back  to  the  Latin  gentilie,  which 
means  simply  '  pertaining  to  a  gens  or  race.'  So  with  legal, 
loyal,  and  Iral,  so  with^/'o^i7e  and_/>aii,  with  secure  ari6,sw9 
— of  which  the  former  come  more  directly  from  the  Latin, 
the  other  from  the  cornipted  French  forms.  So,  too,  with 
manmuvre  and  manure,  corps  and  corpse,  think  and  thimk, 
and  a  host  of  other  words  which  might  readily  be  adduced. 

Among  the  examples  already  given,  not  a  few  have  ii'icis- 
trated  the  transfer  of  a  word  from  a  physical  to  a  spirit^ial 
significance.  This  method  of  change  ia  one  of  such  pro- 
minent importance  in  the  development  of  language  that  !• 


Mitetet,  mm^  *«rf  Md  vbnx  of  wWA 
ti^  IB  eoMMd.  if  «*' ■*•  «Me  to  l«e*  its  hi*lo'7  !r ^  *" 

tiM  bMteM  na  te  db«n  to  hm  signified  ongmalLr 

mM^M  m  tW  fMh7«  ^«»ti«  wnrfer.  founded 

•Mtal  Ml  «r  prodwrt.  !-•  -took,  fcr  wwiple  at  a  few 
tt  IW  t«n»  «U(4  ««  ^t*  iwt  Wen  ««■»«.  ^Mraet  is 
•*•»«  off.  dn«g|«d  .«y;'   «•«"*  »  '«»"   together, 

«MpKt»a.-  into  «>wu.y«  lit  I  *tiit  ■•  ■•  ■■? i  *^*':  '"• 

•wwtUn;  tlut  'rtuda  t>MMtK*  «•«»*««»«  »  foundation. 
S^mit  »  't<rMlk.'  ImHiha  ttmm  6«»  •  ^"l>  sigmtymg 
•  to  gMher  or  mIm  mik«|[.  W  chooM  b«t»»«n.'  4pp«A«id 
•«mAm  Utonlh  '  to  bj  Wd  •£'  »»i  m»  rtUl  w*  «  w  that 
■MM,  M  «hMi  »«  n;  U»t  tU  «S««r  yi'w/t  tbe  foion; 
Urt  «•  »<Kik  mm  oftctt  aK>h-  it  to  t&c  kjing  hold,  the 
•Mi^s  «*  ««*«)>»«,  v^*  vowMhmk  m«  befix*  <»r  <">°^  *^°  °^ 
KC«iT«<i;  ud  w«  VTCM  >p««k  of  Uk  mtithimiti  calamity. 
M  if  our  MliopMkwft  Nttcivd  o«*  tad  W  botd  upon  that 
whWil  has  tK4  TH  KWWt  Did  WM^  Mtw  comB,  upon  us^ 
SjfW^Ms  »  p>od  QTfvk  fiw  '  <!OiyiMi— aliip  »  guffering ; 
k«*  if  w«  MT  tlMt  tvo  wowdei  KM  «M  Mtglibottring  palleta 
^wyirtiii.  <9  (wRn'.  not  to  tt>mr  ^i;nnl  dwtrMs.  but  to 
^■t  WMri&sk  NMtioMl  fmin  vtik  nMi  otot?  noble  ht^a^t, 
fcrgrttiBg  90  br  its  own  grir^  ia  toucfc«<l  at  the  sight  of 
■notker't.  To  y«ww«  b  'to  ul  bt.  to  ly««l  *  (Hke  the  6«r- 
*•■  eqinisletit.  hmtum).  Wl«n  ir«  rvt^T  tlM  phn«e  "  I 
fnfeem  to  discws  «b  wpoHant  •ntje-H,"  of  vhu  ft  medl^ 
€i  Mtoplwn  aboidd  «»  W  «r<nh7.  if  ««  bud  »0t  focgotteit 
OactjaMfaeinlHnuu^of  tW't«ff«MW»iu«!  TtojKyw 
ift'to  aec  »  fr«wt'  of  aa;  to  diiraii  ia 'to  A»k»  to  pM«ea;' 
ft  r^rri  Li  a  tbins  *  tkrovn  uixiw.'  wnrtkia^  ^ron^t  and« 
OUT  noti.:^;  t^trlamt  mwaa  '  Cftfrnng  wttkin '-^hat  ia. 
X  *  onteot,  not  vmpty  or  vftluiAeas. 
nbjevi  a^inits  of  o^iwt  »ai  most  fthuadftat  Uli 
a  th«  Lacii)  »id«  tit  mxr  Iftnguago,  bwwiae  so  W^  a 
of  our  ahf:n«i  [dtfucologr  c««t«s  to  us  froai  latia 
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BOurceB  i  yet  our  Germanic  worde  are  full  of  the  same  Itind 
of  meaning.  One  of  onr  commonest  intellectual  terma, 
underatand,  ia  also  one  presenting  an  exceptional!y  bold  and 
difficult  figure  :  as  if  to  '  etand  beneath '  (or  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  older  meaning  of  under,  to  '  stand  in  the  midist 
of)  a  thing  were  to  take  such  a  position  of  advantage  with 
regard  to  it  that  it  could  not  help  diacloaiog  to  ub  its  secretB. 
Forget  ia  the  opposite  oi get,  and  meana  to  'fail  to  get,'  or, 
having  gotten,  to  lose  again  from  possession.  In  this  latter 
sense  the  language  seiKes  upon  it,  but  arbitrarily  restricts  its 
application  to  a  mental  possession,  and  makes  the  compound 
signify  'to  lose  from  memory'  only.  I  get  my  leaaon,  and 
forget  it  again ;  but  the  fortune  I  had  once  gotten  I  have  by 
no  means  forgotten,  when  an  unlucky  venture  has  made  it 
slip  from  my  hands.  Forgive  has  had  a  somewhat  similar 
Idatory.  It  siguiflea  primarily  to  '  give  up.'  I  forgive  a 
debt  (in  phrase  now  antiquated)  when  I  magnaaimously 
yield  it  up  to  him  by  whom  it  ia  due,  waiving  my  claim 
against  him  on  account  of  it :  \  forgive  an  ofionce  when  in 
like  manner  I  voluntarily  release  the  oifender  from  obliga- 
tion, to  make  amends,  from  liability  to  penalty,  for  it.  It  ia 
only  by  what  was  originally  a  blunder  of  conatruetion  that 
we  now  talk  o? forgiving  the  offender,  aa  well  as  the  offence 
— a  blunder  like  that  which  we  have  made  in  the  treatment 
of  more  than  one  other  word  :  for  inatance,  inpfcage  andZtie; 
we  aaid  "if  you^Zeose,"  "  if  you  like,"  i.e.  '\i\tpleaie  you,' 
'  if  it  like  you,'  until  we  forgot  that  the  you  waa  object  of 
the  verb  used  imperaonally,  and,  apprehending  it  as  subject, 
began  to  aay  also  "  if  I  please,"  "  if  they  like ;"  and  again, 
in  reproach,  which  meana  atrictJy  to  '  approach  again,'  to 
bring  up  anew  before  a  person  what  he  would  fain  forgot, 
and,  imtil  its  etymobgy  was  forgotten,  took  for  direct  object 
the  offence,  and  for  indirect  the  offender  ;  aa,  "  I  reproached 
to  my  friend  bis  fault."  Befall  is  'fall  upon;'  but,  if 
Bome  unlucky  person  ia  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  hi* 
dwelling,  we  apeak,  not  of  the  house,  but  only  of  the  acci- 
dent, as  having  befallen  him.  Right  is  '  straight,  direct;' 
wrong  ia  '  wrung,  twisted; '  yweeria  '  crosswise  ' — and  so  on, 
throngh  the  whole  liat  of  words  of  the  same  kind. 


itrmtciTioK  or  the 

There  is  a  large  and  important  class  of  words,  the  liiatorj 
of  wbose  development  of  raeaning  illuBtrates,  pot  so  much 
an  elimination  of  the  physical  clement,  a  transfer  from  a 
sensible  to  an  intellectual  uxe,  as  an  efiucement  of  signifi- 
caoce,  a  fading-out  of  distinctive  colour,  a  withdrawal  of  sub- 
Btantiality,  a  reduction  to  tbe  eipression  of  relation  rather 
than  of  quality.  Take  as  an  instance  the  prepoattion  ef, 
already  referred  to  oa  having  been,  not  long  since,  undis- 
tinguished from  off,  in  either  form  or  meaning.  O^atill 
retains  its  distinct  physical  sense,  of  removal  in  place ;  it 
means  'from,  away  from,  forth  from;'  in  of^  we  have 
attenuated  this  original  idea  of  removal,  procedure,  derivation, 
into  the  moat  general  and  indefinite  one  of  posaession, 
appurteuance,  connection:  we  aay  the  top  q/'the  mountain, 
though  the  former  is  not  off,  but  on,  the  latter;  we  aay  the 
father  of  the  hoy,  as  well  as  the  son  o/'the  man ;  we  say  a 
Bword  q/" steel,  pride  of  birth,  the  time  q/'Moses,  the  city  qf 
Athens,  and  so  on.  For,  from  fore,  '  in  front  of,'  htw 
passed  through  a  process  elgaely  aimitar.  Aho  (A.-S.  eaU 
twa)  was  made  up  of  a//  and  «o,  and  meant  '  altogether  thua,  in 
just  that  way,  in  like  wise;'  now,  like  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  la^t  expression,  likewise,  it  simply  adds  a  circumstance 
coordinate  with  one  already  mentioned ;  it  ia  hardly  more 
than  a  particle  of  connection.  As,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  ia  a  mutilated  form  of  the  aaine  word,  with  ita  demnn- 
strative  nieamng  uaually  converted  into  a  relative  :  the  act 
of  apprehension  which,  in  a  phrase  like  "he  is  as  good  as  be 
is  great  "  (that  la,  '  he  is  in  that  dogree  or  manner  good  in 
which  degree  he  ia  great '),  attributes  a  demonstrative  sense 
to  the  former  as,  and  a  relative  to  the  latter,  is  not  leas  arbi- 
trary than  the  one  which  attributes,  in  "  the  more,  the 
merrier"  (that  is,  'in  what  degree  more,  in  that  degree 
merrier'),  a  relative  sense  to  the  former  the,  and  a  demon- 
strative to  the  latter.  All  those  relative  words  which  bind 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  together  into  an.  organic  whole, 
instead  of  leaving  it  a  congeries  of  independent  clauses,  are 
of  like  origin,  coming  by  a  gradual  change  of  meaning  from 
words  originally  demonstrative  or  interrogative.  "  1  knew 
thai  he  was  ill'"  ia  but  an  altered  form  of  "  he  woa  dl  j  1 
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knew  that"  or  "  I  knew  fhat  thinf; :  viz.  he  was  ill ;"  "  we 
eaw  the  man  who  did  it"  represents  "who  did  it?  we  bati 
tlie  man,'"  or  "we  saw  tLe  man  [of  whom  the  inquiry  ia 
made]  who  did  it  ?  "  Than  ia  hiatoricBlly  the  same  word  as 
then  :  "  he  ie  mightier  than  I  "  was  once  "  he  is  mightier, 
then  (that  is,  next  after  him)  I."  Or  ia  a  rontraeted  form 
of  other.  The  primary  meaning  of  and  ii  'againat;'  the 
simpler  form  of  the  latter,  again,  has  made  at  least  par- 
tially the  same  transition  to  a  connective.  Our  articles  are 
of  quite  modern  development ;  an  ot  a  is  the  DUmeral  one ; 
the  ia  the  demonstrative  that.  "We  saw  some  time  since  hovf 
head  has  come  to  stand  for  '  individual ;'  the  butcher  talka 
of  "twenty  head  of  aheep,"  as  if  that  part  of  the  animal 
were  not  the  least  valuahle  from  his  point  of  view.  Sand 
ia  similarly  applied :  "  the  head-carpenter  and  hia  twenty 
hands,"  if  it  do  not  describe  one  Briarean  individual,  ought 
at  least  to  designate  only  eleven  persons ;  but  in  our  usage  it 
denotes  twenty-one.  Even  the  peculiarly  corporal  word  body 
has  been  spiritualized,  in  somebodff,  anybody,  "  if  a  body  meet 
a  bodt/,"  and  eo  on ;  to  say  "  noboAy  was  present "  is  eq'ji- 
valent  to  saying  "not  a  soul  was  there,"  and  would  be  true, 
however  many  corpses,  or  beaata,  or  bodies  metallic,  fluid, 
or  aeriform,  might  have  been  within  cognizance.  The  verb 
grow  signifies  properly  '  to  increase,  to  change  from  smaller 
to  larger,'  but  we  often  use  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  gradual 
change,  of '  becoming,'  and  say  to  grow  tliin  or  small,  to  grow 
tired.  By  a  farther  estenaion  of  the  same  process,  the  verb 
which  in  our  whole  family  of  languages  originally  meant  'to 
grow'  (Sanslt,  JM,  Greek  pSiia)  has  in  many  of  them  passed 
through  the  idea  of  '  becoming '  to  that  of  '  being  '  simply  ; 
the  LatinyKJ,  our  he,been,  are  its  descendants.  Indeed, our 
Hubatantive  verb  to  be,  the  most  bodiless  and  colourless  of  all 
our  words,  the  mere  copiila  between  subject  and  predicate, 
ia  made  up  of  the  relics  of  several  verba  which  once  had  a 
distinct  physical  significance  :  be  and  been,  as  just  noticed, 
contained  the  idea  of  '  growing  ; '  am,  art,  if,  and  are,  that 
of  'sitting;'*  tcag  and  were,  that  of  'dwelling,  abiding.' 
•  loonr.eot,  namely,  the  root  Mwith  da,  'sitting.'  bb being  most  probnlii^ 
■  different  fonn  of  the  esme  oriftinal.  Otben  conjecluce  the  piimitiTe  aiEni' 
foation  ta'hBve  been  that  of '  bicathinv 
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roEHATiox  or  pRaAsxt. 


The  corresponding  verb  in  modern  Frencli  is  partly  filled  up 
(_S(re,  elais,  eti)  from  tho  Latin  etare,  '  to  Rtaiid.' 

Not  only  are  certain  words  thus  stripped  by  the  users  and 
tnnkers  of  laDgiinge  of  the  subntantia!  meaning  with  which 
they  once  were  inverted,  but  phrases  are  also  formed,  of  two 
or  more  words,  and  applied  to  uses  widely  remote  from  thoH 
which  their  constituenta  more  generally  and  properly  aub- 
eerre.  An  event,  we  say,  takes  place,  or  coma  to  past;  ft 
young  maa  tnrnt  out  111 ;  hie  foibles  are  tellingly  hit  off,  or 
taken  qff ;  though  they  had  BeriouBly/oZiwioui,  they  mo^  up 
their  quarrel,  and  a  good  understanding  was  hrougkt  ahovi 
between  them  ;  they  yowe  up  further  attempts  ;  at  every  new 
turn,  he  was  headed  off  anew  ;  I  was  put  up  to  it,  but  woefully 
put  upon,  and  shall  put  up  tcith  auch  treatment  no  longer  j 
don't  take  on  eo,  my  good  fellow— and  bo  on  indefinitely. 
Phrases  aucb  as  these  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  language, 
and  are  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  removal&omliteralaesa; 
in  Bome,  a  moment's  reilection  points  out  the  figure  or  tha 
implication  which  has  led  the  way  to  their  establishment  in 
current  use ;  in  others,  the  transfer  has  been  so  distant,  and 
some  of  its  steps  ao  bold  or  so  obscure,  that  even  a  careful 
investigation  fails  fully  to  show  ub  how  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  phrBBes,  as  i<s  well  known,  consists  no  small 
part  of  the  idiom  of  a  language ;  uae  deterniines,  not  merely 
the  significance  which  each  word  Hhall  bear,  but  how  it  shall 
be  combined  with  other  words,  in  order  to  something  mors 
than  intelligibility — to  esproaaivenesB,  to  force,  to  elegance 
of  style. 

A.II  word-making  by  combination,  as  illustrated  in  the  laat 
lecture,  ia  closely  analogous  witli  phrase  making:  it  is  bu|  J 
the  external  and  formal  unification  ol  elements  which  1: 
has  already  made  one  in  idea  The  sepnrflte  and  distinctiT^ 
meaning  of  the  two  words  in  take  place  is  as  wholly  ignore 
by  us  who  use  the  expression  as  is  that  of  the  two  in  brea' 
fait ;  that  we  may  allow  oursclvea  to  hay  he  bi  eahfaeted,  ba< 
not  it  tak'placed,  is  only  an  accident ,  it  bas 
ground  than  the  arbitraiineaH  of  Lon\entional  i 
hie  off  is  as  much  one  idea  aa  doj  (trom  do  off),  to  take  0, 
don  (from  do  on),  although  we  ore  not  likely  e%er  to  fuse  i] 
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two  former  inti  single  worde,  like  the  two  latter.  It  ii 
ctear  that,  a,B  formerly  claimed,  the  Bignificant  contenl^  oi 
words  is  more  plastic  than  their  eiternal  form :  while  'jur 
lapguage  has  nearly  loot  the  habit,  and  so  the  "  power,"  as 
we  call  it,  of  making  new  vocables  out  of  independent  ele- 
ments, it  is  still  able  to  combine  and  integrate  the  meanings 
of  such  elements,  to  no  small  extent. 

But  again,  all  form-making  includes  as  an  essential  part 
something  of  the  aarae  attenuation  of  meaning  of  the  forma- 
tive element,  the  same  withdrawal  of  its  diatinctiye  aub- 
Btantial  significance  and  eubstitution  of  one  which  ia  rela- 
tional and  formal,  whioh  we  have  been  illustrating  in  the 
history  of  independent  words.  The  Zy  of  godly,  homely, 
lively,  and  so  on,  no  longer  means  'like;'  still  less  does 
that  of  fully,  mostly,  etc.  In  the  ship  of  lordship,  the  inde- 
pendent word  thape  is  no  more  to  be  recognized  by  its  sig- 
nificauL-e  than  by  its  form.  Even  the  fut  of  healthful  and 
cheerful  has  been  weakened  in  intent  from  'full  of  to 
'  posaesBrtd  of,  characterized  by.'  But  there  are  other 
phrases  which  exhibit  a  closer  reBemblance  and  more  in- 
timate connection  with  form-making  than  any  hitherto  cited. 
The  d  of  loved,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  by  origin  the 
imperfect  did;  I  loved  means  etymologically  '  I  did  or  per- 
formed a  loving  ; '  the  d  has  been  converted  from  nn  inde- 
pendent word  into  a  formative  element,  iodicative  of  past 
action,  by  being  compounded  with  love,  and  then,  in  the 
relation  which  it  sustained  toward  that  word,  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive force  and  meaning,  and  Baaumitig  the  value  of  a 
temporal  modification  merely.  With  the  form  I  loved,  now, 
the  phrase  I  did  love  is  virtually  eqtiiyalent :  it  contains  the 
same  elements,  and  they  have  the  same  logical  value :  the 
Jid  ia  there  for  no  other  purpuse  than  the  d,  its  hereditary 
repreaentativ:;,  and  is  in  idea,  not  less  than  the  latter,  n 
formative  element ;  it  impreaaes  a  modification  of  temporal 
form  upon  the  word  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  has  no 
other  ofHce.  That  it  still  maintains  its  grammatical  standing 
as  a  separate  word  constitutes  only  a  formal,  imt  an  essential, 
distinction  betweer.  the  two  equivalent  expressions.  So  also 
with  the  verb  have,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  form  other  of 
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jar  past  tPD^es,  and  of  which  the  primitive  Hignificance  ■■ 
'  possession.'  It  is  easy  to  wo  liow  "  I  have  my  anni 
Btretched  out "  mii;ht  pass  into  "  I  haee  stretched  out  my 
ftriiiV'  <"  hnw,  in  Hiich  phrases  a-i  '*  ho  Aim  put  on  his  coat," 
'  we  hate  eaten  our  breakfast,"  "  they  have  finished  their 
work,"  a  dechtration  of  pnssesston  of  the  object  in  the  con- 
dition denoted  by  the  participle  should  come  to  be  accepted 
as  sufficiently  eipreHeing  the  completed  act  of  putting-  it 
into  that  condition ;  the  present  possession,  in  fact,  implies 
Ibe  past  action,  and,  if  our  use  of  hate  were  limited  to  tha 
cases  in  which  such  an  implication  was  apparent,  the  eK- 
preaaions  in  which  we  used  it  would  be  phrases  only.  When, 
howBTcr,  we  extend  the  implication  of  past  action  to  every 
variety  of  ease — as  in  "  I  have  discharged  ray  servant,"  "  he 
hat  lost  his  hreakfust,"  "  wo  have  eiposed  their  errors," 
where  there  ia  no  idea  of  possession  for  it  to  grow  out  of; 
or  with  neuter  verbs,  "  you  have  been  in  error,"  "  he  hat 
come  from  London,"  "  they  kaee  gone  away,"  where  there  is 
even  no  object  for  the  have  to  govern,  where  condition,  and 
not  action,  ia  eipressed,  and  "  you  are  been,"  "  he  u  come," 
"  they  are  gone "  would  be  theoretically  more  correct  (as 
they  are  alone  proper  in  German) — then  we  have  converted 
have  from  an  independent  part  of  speech  into  a  purely 
formative  element.  The  same  word,  by  a  usage  not  lens 
bold  and  pregnant,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  we 
make  to  signify  caui^atton  of  action,  as  in  the  phrases  "I 
will  have  him  well  whipped  for  his  impertinence,"  "he  hat 
his  servant  wake  him  every  morning."  And,  yet  once  more, 
we  turn  it  into  a  sign  of  future  action,  with  further  im- 
plication of  necessity,  aa  in  "I  have  to  go  to  him  directly." 
Aa  is  well  known,  the  modem  European  languages  which 
are  descended  from  the  Latin  have  formed  their  simple 
futures  by  means  of  this  phrase,  eliminating  from  it  the  im- 
plication of  necessity :  the  French  faimerai,  '  I  ahall  love,' 
for  instance,  is  by  origin  je  aimer  at,  i.e.  fat  a  aimer,  '  I  have 
to  love.'  Nor  is  our  own  "  I  ghalt  love  "  of  different  his- 
tory, for  I  ihall  means  properly  'I  owe,  am  under  obliga- 
tion;' and  the  teill  of  "he  taill  love,"  although  we  now  so 
commonly  employ  it  as  the  mere  sign  of  futurity,  convey* 
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the  idea  of  'wish,  intent,  determination.'  The  Anglo  Snxou 
hud  00  future  tenae,  but  habitually  employed  its  present  in 
the  sense  of  both  present  and  future ;  we  have  struck  out, 
in  our  modem  usage,  a  peculiarly  rich  synonymy  of  ei- 
pressious  for  future  action :  there  are  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, I  villi  go,  and  I  shall  go,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
use  as  simple  future,  or  with  a  modal  implication ;  further, 
I  have  to  go,  with  the  nearly  equivalent  I  am  to  go ;  I  am 
going  to  go  (to  which  the  French  adds  the  closely  correlative 
expression  "  I  am  coming  from  going,"  je  vient  d'aller,  that 
ia,  '  I  have  just  gone ')  ;  I  am  on  the  point  of  going,  and  I 
am  about  to  go — with  which  is  nearly  allied  the  Hibernicism, 
I  am  afier  going,  for  '  I  have  gouc.'  These  phrases  will 
illustrate  the  ease  with  which  are  found,  in  the  resources  of 
a  rich  and  flexible  language,  means  of  denoting  a  given 
relation,  the  variety  in  which  they  may  he  produced,  and 
the  arbitrariness  with  which  certain  ones  are  selected  for 
moat  frequent  and  familiar  employment. 

An  instance  of  a  purely  formal  word  of  a  different  cha- 
racter ia  furniBhed  us  in  the  preposition  to  aa  "  sign  of  tha 
infinitive."  The  infinitive  is  originally  and  properly  the 
verbal  noun,  and,  as  a  nono,  should  be  governed  by  any 
preposition  which  the  sense  may  require.  The  present  usage 
of  our  language,  however,  forbids  this  freedom  of  construction, 
and  assigns  to  the  infinitive  to  as  its  almost  constant  accom- 
paniment. A.t  first,  the  to  was  only  employed  where  it  hail 
ita  proper  significance,  as  in  phrases  like  "  I  am  here  to  help 
him,"  that  is,  '  in  order  to  the  helping  him,'  "  lawl'ul  for  him 
to  eat,"  that  is,  '  to  the  eating ; '  *  now,  no  regard  whatever 
is  had  to  this  consideration,  and,  to  the  apprehension  of 
every  speaker  of  English,  to  ia  aa  arbitrary  and  non-signifi- 
cant a  sign  of  this  form  of  the  verb  as  is  the  ending  en  of 
the  German  etien,  or  re  of  the  Latin  edere. 

Yet  another  class  of  words  having  the  grammatical  gtatiii 
of  ir.dependent  members  ot   the  sentence,  but  the  logica' 

•  In  Anglo-?Hion,  Ai«  aiyfctJe  fa  ttannt  allowed  him  nnto  enting,' 
the  Anglo-Saion  putting  (ha  inm  ilivc  all  r  to  into  ii  ilittinct  dutivc  cuhp, 
but  leavmg  it  uniaflecli'il  vhen  tlio  object  ol  ii  veib ;  as  :n  hi  mifUiniti 
■IM,  '  [hay  bpgaii  eatJDg.' 


t  MM  ytbv  im^"  to 

Tc  fauv  paid  tW  man  ^TiBtiiiB  to  dia  tiad  of  wtrda, 
Wcawr  af  tbeir  Jwiimliwi  ■>  tfae  kHtcvy  of  ki^nge. 
BaAitiliii  J— <hitffa»rfp«torf^»wAtoa««iiAdg. 
ncfc  j«M' fafBadre  dcB^«B  M  Jb  and  iM«,  a»  !•  and  ^  at* 
ivnlncta  of  tW  dcTcfafaDfl  of  lawgaigp  vUi^  bj^  tlMir 
pfmlinrir  awrfc  a  disttBct  tenJcncj,  kBO«n  »•  t^  '  aoalj^b- 


ai,"  ukd  (^anctotwtM;,  id  a  greater  a 


-  '•*  „ 

of  tl>e  nodern  to&goM  vith  wkiefa  oan  ia  ieUtc«L  Wa 
■kail  hare  to  take  h  into  furtlwr  accoont  ia  conBectioo  with 
T  deputmeiit  of  oar  sol^ect  (see  Wtnre  fierpnth). 
m  Dov  look  at  a  nn^  example  going  to  ehow  to 
a  rich  Tarietj  the  pnxmsea  of  derelopment  of  neaniDg 
ad  aBWM^  tile  derifatJTefl  of  a  nogle  rob.  PonOj  in 
Mgntfiee  '  put,'  or  *  place,*  but  we  nilgfat  well  spend  au 
hour  ill  tracing  out  all  the  store  of  ideas  which  it  has  been 
made  in  our  language  the  means  of  designating.  Some  of 
it*  ucc*  we  have  inherited  from  the  Latin;  others  were 
■truck  out  during  the  later  period  of  the  French  ;  yet  others 
have  grown  up  on  Epglieb  soil;  and  we  are  even  now  iar 
from  hu»  ing  exhausted  ita  capabilities  of  eipreasion.  From 
tbi!  uncom pounded  root  come^Me,  a  poter,  pemlioti.  with  it« 
man/  applicationit,  post,  with  its  still  more  rarious  and 
■pecia!  u»e«,  ponture,  positive,  and  »c  fortli.  Then,  ae  com- 
IHniid  with  prelijcs,  for  the  most  part  significant  merely  of 
place  niid  direiftion,  it  gives  ua  an  apposite,  remark ;  appoti' 
lion  of  DOUiiB  ;  component  parts ;  composure  of  mind ;  a  gi-eaf 
eompoter;  compositions  and  declamations ;  a  compoWnj-Btick  ; 
mm'/)o>rf-heapM ;  compound  interest ;  to  compound  a  felony  j  a 
dtfonenl  vi-rli ;  the  depo'ienf  Bflitli  ;  a  depoted  king ;  d^osi- 
tiont  from  wutcr;  a  nchool-Look  depository;  remoTal  of  the 
depotHi;  a  railwiiy  depot;  an  exponent  of  democratic  princi- 
pluN  i  to  expose  a  fraud ;  exposed  to  attai-k  ;  clear  exposition 
of  a  bard  text  [  a  lawn  with  southern  exposure;  an  imposing 
flguroi  imposts  nod  cuHloms;  miHerable  impostor;  consecrated 


Dd  |i 
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r 

H      by  inipontiun  of  haQd«i ;  to  impound  strny  cnttli; ;  an  imposing 

^1      Btone  1  all  his  disposable  forces  ;  disposed  to  sleep  ;  an.  amiable 

^K     disposition;  the  prima  douna  is  indisposed;  troops  dinposKd 

^M     in  three  lines ;  God  disposes;  a  worthy  opponent;  the  house 

^P      opposite;  uieniber  of  the  opposition;  divine  interposition;  lip 

proposed  to  her ;   fifth  proposition,  first  book ;  propounded  for 

admiasion ;  locked  ia  sweet  r^ose ;  to  r^ose  confidence; 

what  do  you  purpose?  he  did  it  on  pvrpose;  an  effect  gup- 

poses  a  cause ;  at  least,  I  suppose  so  ;  a  supposititious  heir ; 

and  BO  on.  Here  is  but  a  selection  from  among  the  multi- 
tude of  expressions  for  heterogeneous  coneeptiona  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  sign  for  the  simple  idea  of  '  putting ' 
or  '  placing ; '  but,  though  a  striking,  they  are  not  an  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  the  manner  in  which  linguistic  usage 
deals  with  all  the  material  of  language.  As  new  eiperienceB 
sre  met  with,  new  deductiona  drawn,  new  opinions  formed, 
new  mental  combinations  made,  new  products  brought  forth, 
new  existences  discovered,  language  finds  no  difficulty  ia 
enlarging  itself  to  represent  them.  The  material  which  lies 
most  conveniently  at  hand,  even  if  it  he  not  very  near,  ia 
seized  and  applied  to  the  purpose:  that  which  waa  general 
is  individualized  ;  that  which  was  individual  is  generalized ; 
the  concrete  becomes  the  abati-act ;  every  variety  of  meta- 
phor, of  elliptical  and  pregnant  eipreasion,  is  resorted  to,  and, 
however  bold  and  even  startling  at  first,  sinks  by  degrees  to 
ihf  level  of  ordinary  prosaic  appellation ;  and  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  are  diatinguished  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
worda  at  firat  equivalent.  The  multiplicity  of  these  changes, 
and  the  variety  of  their  resultSj  our  eiamples  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  set  forth  with  any  fulness  or  com- 
pleteness ;  only  enough  has  been  said  to  bring  to  ligb";  the 
leading  facta  and  principlea,  to  ahow  what  a  fertile  power  of 
modification  and  adaptation  is  inherent  in  our  speech,  and 
thiit,  ill  seeking  and  finding  names  for  individual  objects  of 
conception,  it  is  restrained  within  no  narrow  limits  of  action. 
It  must  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  these  processes  o( 
word-making,  of  names-giving,  in  all  their  variety,  are  not, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  conacioiialy  performed:  that  is  to  say, 
tfaey  ore  not,  for  the  most  pait,  f  remeditated  and  refiectirs 


There  may  be  foiiail  among  them,  indeed,  every  degree  o! 
reflection,  Bometiriiea  rising  even  to  full  premeditation. 
When  there  is  firet  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  a  com- 
mirnity  some  new  substance  or  product,  either  uaturot  or 
artificial,  some  result  of  invention  or  discovery,  some  process 
Ibrmerly  uuknoivii,  people  ask  the ni selves  deliberately 
"what  shall  we  call  it  F  "  and  it  ie  by  a  conscious  efl'art 
that  they  devise  and  assign  its  appellation — there  being,  at 
the  same  time,  an  uncanecious  part  to  the  process  ;  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  their  selection  is  guided  and  de- 
termined by  the  already  subsisting  usages  aud  analogies  of 
their  speech,  and  by  tbe  limitations  of  their  intelligence. 
The  zoologist,  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  when  they  want 
a  new  technical  term  or  distinctive  name,  go  of  set  purpoan 
to  such  sources  as  their  Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries,  or 
search  out  local  or  personal  associations  upon  which  to 
Inund  their  choice ;  they  con  over  the  various  distinctive 
qualities  or  accidental  circiunatances  of  the  thing  to  be  de- 
nominated, and  weigh  tbe  capnbilitiea  and  iidyisabt1itie»  of 
the  case  as  deliberately  aa  does  the  father  when  deciding 
alVer  which  rich  uncle,  or  what  noted  piibiic  character,  ho 
shall  have  his  son  christened.  Sometimes  the  scientilic  man 
has  put  upon  him  tbe  task  of  devising  a  terminology,  as 
well  as  a  nomenclature — aa  was  the  case  with  those  French 
chemista,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  fixed  the 
precise  scientific  meaning  to  be  thenceforth  signified  by  a 
who:e  apparatus  of  formative  elements,  of  suffiiea  and  pre- 
fiies:  for  example,  in  galpkuret,  mlpluric,  tulphurou*,  mU 
phate,  sulphite,  tulphide,  bitulphate,  gesquisulphide,  and  so  on. 
This  is,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  an  artificial  universal  lan- 
guage, built  up  of  precise,  sharply  distinguished,  and  in- 
variably regular  signs  for  the  relations  of  ideas— such  a  lan- 
guage as  some  have  vainly  imagined  it  possible  to  invent  and 
teach  for  all  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  speech,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  human  race:  the  chemical  torminologj- 
is,  in  its  own  sphere,  of  universal  applicability,  and  is 
adopted  by  chemista  of  various  race  and  native  tongue.  But 
human  language  is  not  made  in  this  way.  The  moat  im- 
portant and  intimate  part  of  linguiHtic  groTith,  that  whieli 
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afleitB  the  vocabnlaiy  of  general  and  daily  uee,  earned  by 
every  child,  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  goes 
on  in  a  co?ert  and  nuacknowledged  manner;  it  ia  almost 
inBenaibly  alow  in  its  progreaB  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a.  grftdual 
accnmulation  of  knowledge  and  quickening  of  insight ;  it  ii 
wrought  out,  as  it  were,  item  by  item,  from  the  maaa  of  the 
already  BubsistiDg  resources  of  expression  ;  the  mind,  familiar 
with  a  certain  use  of  a  term,  sees  and  improves  a  poBsibility 
of  ita  estension,  or  modification,  or  nicer  definition  ;  old 
ideas,  long  put  side  by  aide  and  compared,  prompt  a  new 
one  ;  deductions  hitherto  unperceived  are  drawn  from 
premises  already  linowa  ,  a  distinction,  la  sharpened;  a 
conception  ia  invested  with  novel  asaocintiona ;  eiperience 
suggests  a  new  complex  of  ideas  as  calling  fcr  conjoint  ex- 
pression, Speeih  18  the  work  of  the  mind  coming  to  a 
clearer  consciousness  of  its  own  conceptions  and  of  their 
combinations  and  relations,  and  is  at  the  SHitie  time  the 
means  by  which  that  clearer  conscionsneis  la  attained  ;  and 
hence,  it  works  itt  own  piogress  ,  its  use  teaches  its  im- 
provement ;  practice  m  the  manipulation  of  ideas  as  repre- 
sented by  words  leads  the  way  to  their  more  adroit  and 
effective  management  A  locahulary,  even  while  nndergo- 
iug  no  extension  in  substantial  Lontent  ol  words  and  forms, 
may  grow  indefinitely  m  eipro'<3n  eneas,  becoming  filled  up 
with  new  sensei,  ita  words  and  piirasea  made  pregnant  with 
deeper  and  more  varied  significance  It  may  do  so,  and  iS 
will,  if  there  lie  m  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  speak  it  a  capncity  for  bucIi  gronth.  The  speech 
of  a  comraunity  is  the  reflea  of  its  average  and  collective 
capacity,  because,  vt  v,e  haio  already  seen,  the  community 
alone  ia  able  to  make  and  change  language  ,  nothing  can 
become  a  part  of  the  common  treasure  ot  expression  which  ia 
not  generally  appiehended,  approved,  and  accepted.  It  is  not 
true,  as  ia  sometimes  taught  or  implied,  that  a  genius  or 
commanding  intellect,  arising  among  a  people,  can  impress  a 
marked  effect  upon  its  language — least  of  all,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  linguistic  development,  or  amid  ruder  and  more 
primitive  conditions  of  culture.  No  individual  can  affect 
ffpeeoh  directly  except  by  separate  items  of  change  in  reepeol 


•sampie  wUdi  will  be  dOowed  ia  proportisa  m  Oe  eliuigsa 
a*  anardaBt  with  alreadf  pmaOing  lusge  and  natunlh 
atgfgMtd  bf  it :  the  geiiMsl  rtnmure  and  rloncter  of  hn- 
pM|^  are  ooi  o{  hia  raack,  nre  aa  he  «n  niii«  the  eonunon 
iatelleel,  and  quicken  and  fertiliie  the  minds  of  his  fellows, 
tbiu  aowing  seed  which  m^y  epring  np  and  bear  fruit  in 
kognage  also.  If  he  attempt  aaniuag  like  innoration,  the 
eonaerratism  of  the  commuDity  will  arraj  itself  against  him 
witb  a  force  of  resistance  against  which  be  will  be  power- 
leaa.  The  commanding  intellect  has  much  the  better 
t^fportunitf  to  act  etfectiielT  in  a  cultivated  and  lettered 
people,  inasmuch  as  his  inciting  and  lifting  infiaence  can  be 
initoediatelj  exerted  upon  bo  many  more  of  hia  fellows,  and 
even  upon  more  than  one  generation. 

Especislljr  is  it  true  that  all  form-making  is  accomplished 
by  a  gradui  and  unreflective  process.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  for  instance,  that,  in  converting  the  adjective  liko 
into  the  adverbial  suffix  /y,  there  was  anything  like  inten- 
tion or  premeditation,  any  looking  forward,  even,  to  the  fi 
result  One  step  siniply  prepared  the  way  for  and  led 
another.  We  can  trace  the  successive  atages  of  the  transfei^^ 
but  we  cannot  see  the  historical  conditions  and  linguistie' 
habits  which  facilitated  it,  or  tell  why,  among  all  the 
Germanic  races,  the  English  alone  should  have  given  the 
suffix  this  peculiar  application  ;  why  the  others  contest 
tbemBelves  without  aoy  distinctive  adverbial  suffix,  nor  Bad' 
that  their  modes  of  expressing  the  adverbial  relation  are ' 
clear  and  forcible  than  ours.  And  so  in  every  other  like 
An  aptitude  in  handling  the  elements  of  speech,  a  capacitjr 
to  perceive  how  the  resources  of  expresaion  can  be  applied 
to  formative  uses,  a  tendency  toward  the  distinct  indtcatioii 
of  formal  relations  rather  than  their  implication  merely — 
these,  in  their  natural  and  unconscious  workings,  constitute 
the  force  which  produces  grammatical  forms,  which  builds 
up,  piece  by  piece,  a  gramniatical  Byateni,  more  or  leas  fiili 
and  complete.  Every  language  is  the  product  i 
sioti  of  ths  capacities  aud  tendencies  of  a  race 
Upon  the  ipecili':  work  of  language- making ;  it  illustrates^ 


lite 
iten- I 

isfeKj^^^^l 
listic^^^^ 


■ess  lou  I 

expres-  ^^^ 
bearing  ^^^H 
ustratet^^^^H 
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what  tliey  could  do  in  this  particular  walk  of  human  effort ; 
aud  the  variety  of  product  shows  the  difference  of  human 
endowment  in  this  regard,  even  more  strikingly  thau  the 
variety  of  the  art-products  of  different  peoples  exhihita  their 
diverse  grado  and  kind  of  artistic  power  to  conceive  and 
execute. 

For,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  must  here  again 
be  insisted  on,  every  single  act  iii  the  whole  proeesa  of  mak- 
ing words  and  forming  language,  at  every  period  of  linguistic 
development,  baa  been  a  human  act.  Whether  more  or  less 
deliberately  performed,  it  was  always  essentially  of  the  sam^ 
kind;  it  was  something  brought  about  by  the  free  aetion  ot 
men.  Its  reaaona  lay  in  human  circumstances,  were  felt  in 
human  minds,  and  prompted  human  organs  to  effort.  No 
name  was  ever  given  save  as  a  man  or  men  apprehended 
aome  conception  as  calling  for  expression,  and  expressed  it. 
Every  idea  had  its  distinct  existence  before  it  received  its 
distinctive  sign ;  the  thought  is  anterior  to  the  language 
by  which  it  is  represented.  To  maintain  the  opposite,  to 
hold  that  the  sign  eiiata  before  the  thing  Bignifiod,  oi"  that 
a  conception  cannot  be  entertained  without  the  aup])ort  of  a 
word,  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  ;  it  would  compel  us  to 
assert  that  galvanism  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  new  form 
of  natural  force,  hitherto  undescrihed,  until  its  discoverers 
had  decided  what  to  style  it ;  that  Neptune  was  not  visible 
in  tbe  astronomer's  glass  till  it  had  been  determined  after 
which  of  the  Grecian  divinities  it  should  be  christened ;  that 
the  spinner's  mule  B.nA  jenny  were  not  built  till  the  inventor 
had  chosen  a  name  for  them  ;  that  the  aniline  colours  made 
upon  the  eye  no  impressions  distinguishable  from  those  of 
hues  long  familiar  until  the  battle-fields  had  been  pitched 
upon  whose  names  they  should  bear ;  that  the  community 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  frequent  tediousness  and  imper- 
tinence of  official  forms  until  they  had  agreed  to  call  it  red 
tape;  that  the  human  race  did  not  see  that  the  colour  of 
growing  things  like  leaves  and  grass  was  different  from  those 
of  the  clear  sky,  of  blood,  of  earth,  of  snow,  until,  from  the 
Diune  for  growing^  they  had  worked  out  for  it  a  name  green, 
H  well  as,  bj   some   similar  process,  hke   names  for    the 


m  some  way 
le,  which  per- 
r  replaced  by, 
1  proposed  m 
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othera.  Mon  do  not  lay  up  in  store  a  list  of  ideaa,  to  ba 
provided  with  apoken  signs  when  eotne  eonveoient  season 
shall  come ;  nor  do  Ihey  prepare  a  catalogue  of  words,  to 
which  ideas  shall  bo  attached  wheu  found:  when  the  thing 
ia  perceived,  the  idea  conceived,  they  find  in  the  existing 
MBOurces  of  speech  the  means  of  its  » 
which  formerly  belonged  to  something  else 
akin  with  it ;  a  combination  of  words,  a  phra 
baps  remains  a  phrase,  perhaps  is  fused  into,  t 
a  single  word.  Thus,  for  eiample,  men  wer 
ancient  Eome  for  the  free  auffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were,  without  difficulty,  variously  described  aa  such, 
before  any  distinctive  appellation  for  one  in  such  a  plight 
had  been  established  ;  but  the  fortuitous  circumstauce  that 
Boman  usage  required  those  who  were  openly  seeking  office 
to  be  caiididiilogf  '  dressed  in  inhite  (eandidus),'  led  by  degrees 
to  their  designation,  pregnantly,  as  candidati;  and  now, 
through  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  he  who  aspires  to 
electioa  or  selectiou  to  any  place  or  station  \a  styled  a 
candidate. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  reason  why  anything  is  caUed  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  is  a  historical  reason  ;  it  amounts  to 
this  :  that,  at  some  time  in  the  past — either  when  the  thing 
■pas  first  apprehended,  or  at  some  later  period — it  was  con- 
venient for  men  to  apply  to  it  this  name.  And  the  principal 
item  in  this  convenience  was,  that  certain  other  things  were 
already  named  so  and  so.  Until  we  arrive  at  the  very 
beginnings  of  speech  (the  character  and  origin  of  which  must 
be  reserved  for  discussion  at  a  later  period  of  these  lectures), 
every  name  comes,  by  combination,  derivation,  or  simple 
transfer  of  meaning,  from  some  other  name  or  names  :  men 
do  not  create  new  words  out  of  hand  ;  they  construct  them 
of  old  material.  At  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances, 
then,  when  each  tenu  acquired  its  given  significance,  the 
possesjiion  of  certain  other  resonrces  of  espression,  combined 
Tvith  certain  usages  of  sppcch  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
influenced  by  external  cinjiimstances,  caused  men's  choice  to 
fall  upin  it  rather  than  upon  any  other  combinalion  ol 
■ounds.     Thus  every  word  has  its  etymology  or  derivation, 
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&Dd  to  trace  out  its  etymology  is  to  follow  up  and  exhibit  iti 
iranefera  of  moamiig  and  chaiiges  of  form,  as  far  back  and  as 
completely  as  the  nature  of  tte  case  allows.  To  recur  to 
our  last  example — candidate  is  the  modern  abbreviated  form 
of  eandidalus,  participle  of  the  (implied)  Latin  derivative 
verb  candidare,  '  to  whiten,'  from  candidws,  '  white  ; '  and  the 
historical  circumstance  which  suggested  its  selection  and 
application  to  its  purpose  has  been  poiuted  out.  Candidui 
IB  itself  a  derivative  adjective,  coming  fi'om  the  verb  eandeo, 
■which  means  '  to  shimmer,  to  shiue  ; '  it  designates  properly  a 
glittering  or  sheeny  white.  We  have  this  also  in  our  lan- 
guage, little  altered  in  form,  as  the  word  candid;  but,  though 
it  may  bo  found  here  and  there  in  old  authors  employed  in 
its  sensible,  physical, signification  of  'white,'  it  has  in  our 
ordinary  use  been  transferred,  by  a  figure  of  which  every  one 
appreciates  the  naturalness,  to  indicate  a  mental  quality, 
freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice,  from  dissimulation,  from 
deceit — those  dark  shades  and  spots  on  a  character.  Pew 
of  us  ever  think  of  a  connection  of  idea  between  candid  and 
candidate;  and  the  less,  as  the  position  indicated  by  the 
latter  word  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  development  ot 
the  virtue  expressed  by  the  former.  The  verb  eandeo  we  are 
able  to  trace  one  or  two  steps  farther  back,  through  caneo  and 
eanUK,  to  a  root  can,  which  signifies  '  shining;'  this,  to  our 
analysis,  is  an  ultimate  fact,  beyond  which  we  cannot  at 
present  penetrate. 

But,  while  words  thus  have  their  historical  grounds,  while 
the  etymologist  can  esplaiu  how  they  came  to  receive  the 
value  which  we  attribute  to  them,  we  must  beware  of  flscrib- 
ing  too  cogent  or  too  permanent  a  force  to  the  etymological 
reason.  It  was  not  a  necessary  reason  ;  there  was  no 
element  of  compulsion  in  it.  The  Soman  seeker  for  office 
might  just  as  well  have  gotten  some  such  name  as  propones (, 
'  proposer,'  or  petent,  '  seeker,'  as  the  one  by  which  he  actu- 
ally came  to  be  called ;  either  of  these,  it  may  be  claimed,  is 
more  truly  significant  than  candidate,  which  erpresses  only  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  external  garb,  and  was  applicable 
to  any  one  who  should  choose  to  wear  a  white  dress.  All 
tbat  can  be  wiA  in  reply  ia  that  the  Somans  were  ia  lact 
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guided  by  the  fortuitons  rather  than  the  more  Higiiificani 
circumfitarDce  to  their  selection  nf  a  name.  So,  tiao,  the  Latin 
word  albut  or  the  Germanic  word  tehi/e  might  have  heen  not 
leae  readily  than  citniUdtu  applied  to  designate  the  poa- 
eesaion  of  candour  ;  only  the  I iingu age- makers,  for  reasonfl 
which  they  themBelves  could  not  have  explained,  willed  it 
otherwise.  Among  the  various  metaphora  by  which  such  a 
quality  was  signifiable  and  from  time  to  time  Biguified,  this 
chanced  to  be  the  one  which  established  itself  in  frequent 
use,  and  of  which  the  metaphorical  origin  was  by  degrees  for- 
gotten. From  among  many  possible  expedients,  it  was  the 
one  pitched  upon  for  filling  this  special  need,  for  iucrcaaing 
in  this  direction  the  resources  of  expression.  And  then, 
when  the  expedient  ia  once  found,  when  the  name  is  accepted 
by  the  community  and  installed  in  its  office,  the  etymological 
reason  becomes  no  longer  operative ;  the  sole  and  sufficient 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  term  is  the  common  assent  and 
custom.  Individuals  do  not  go  on  indefinitely  to  repeat  the 
act  of  transfer  which  first  allotted  a  word  to  its  use ;  they 
establish  a  direct  mental  association  between  the  idea  and 
the  sign,  and  depend  upon  that.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
first  lecture  (p.  14),  the  child  does  not  concern  himself  with 
questions  of  etymology  when  learning  to  talk;  the  words 
which  he  acquires  he  receives  and  employs  implicitly,  for  the 
sole  leason  that  those  about  him  employ  them.  As  he  grows 
older,  he  will,  in  varying  degree,  according  to  his  turn  of 
mind,  his  genera!  culture,  and  bis  particular  education,  turn 
his  attention  to  etymological  inquiries,  and  please  himself 
with  tracing  out  why  the  words  which  he  has  learned  or 
learns  were  elected  to  the  office  in  which  they  serve  him. 
But  it  is  always  a  matter  of  reflection,  of  learned  curiosity; 
it  coucerns,  not  the  general  users  of  speech,  but  him  who 
would  study  its  history.  To  the  greatest  etymologist  who 
lives,  not  less  than  to  the  most  ignorant  and  unreflective 
speaker,  the  reason  why  he  calls  a  certain  idea  by  a  certain 
name  is  simply  that  the  community  iu  which  he  lives  so  call 
it,  and  will  understand  him  when  he  does  the  same.  It  ia 
quite  worth  while  to  know  how  candidate  and  candid  came  tc 
mean  as  they  do;  but  3ur  knowledge  or  our  ignorance  of  th«ir 
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etymolcgy  does  not  dotermine  our  use  aad  onderstaiidiag  of 
the  tennB.  It  ia,  no  doiilit,  an  interesting  and  valunble  bit 
of  information  for  tlie  phyaiciet  thctt  ffalvaiiitnt  waa  named 
afterits  first  discoverer;  the  fact  is  one  of  which  no  Btudeut; 
no  well-informed  man  even,  ahoiild  be  ignorant ;  but  one  may 
use  the  word  galvanism  na  well  for  all  practical  purposea 
without  ever  having  heard  of  Galvani ;  and  thouaandB  do  it 
every  dsiy.  How  few  of  those  who  talk  about  electricity  are 
aware  that  it  signifies  by  derivation  '  the  quality  of  being  like 
Afltder  (Greek,  eleklron),'  and  has  no  better  ground  than  the 
accidental  circumstance  that  the  first  recognized  manifest- 
ation of  thia  potent  force  was  the  po«er  of  attracting  light 
objects  eihibitedhy  apiece  of  amber  when  rubbed?  Andaa 
to  the  etymological  reason  of  elektron  itaelf,  as  Greek  de- 
signation of  '  amber,'  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  It  ia,  however, 
far  from  being  at  our  option  to  declare  the  etymology  of 
eleetrieity  a  paltry  and  insufficient  one,  and  to  resolve  that 
we  will  have  a  name  which  shall  denote  Bome  more  essential 
quality  of  the  force,  and  of  which  we  can  trace  the  history 
back  to  the  very  beginning ;  he  would  be  laughed  at  for  a 
fool  who  should  attempt  such  a  revolution  ;  a  designation  in 
the  use  of  whii'h  the  community  are  agreed  ia  good  enough 
for  any  one  :  it  requires  no  other  sanction.  If  the  case  were 
otherwise,  if  the  right  to  use  a  word  depended  in  any  man- 
ner on  its  etymology,  then  every  human  being  would  have  to 
bean  etymologist,  prepared  to  render  a  reason,  when  called 
upon,  for  everything  he  utters.  But,  in  fact,  only  the  most 
skilled  and  practised  student  of  his  native  tongue  can  explain 
the  history  of  any  considerable  part  of  its  vocabulary ;  and 
even  his  researches  are  apt  to  carry  him  back  through  no 
more  than  the  latest  stages  of  its  growth  :  the  ultimate  facLn 
are  out  of  his  reach. 

"We  study,  theu,  the  history  of  words,  not  in  order  to  assure 
ouraelveB  of  our  right  to  employ  them  as  we  do,  but  to  satisfy 
a  natural  curiosity  respecting  the  familiar  and  iudispeneablo 
means  of  our  daily  intercourse,  and  to  learn  something  of 
the  circumstaLCCB  and  character  of  those  who  established 
tbem  in  use.  It  is  because  every  act  of  word-making  is  a 
Uatorcal  act,  the  work  of  human  minds  under  the  guidancB 
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of  human  cirt-TtiiiatanceB,  that  the  inneHtigatlou  of  laugaage 
IB  an  inquiry  into  the  intei'ual  and  eiteru&l  history  of  men. 
The  results  of  such  invcBtigation  are  of  tlie  most  varied 
character.  Sometimes  we  find  at  the  baais  of  a  word  a  mere 
hluuder  of  philosophy,  ns  when  we  talk  atiout  lunatics,  us  it 
we  still  believed  the  aberration  of  their  wita  to  depend  upon 
the  devious  motions  of  the  moon  (luna) ;  or  a  hluuder  of 
natural  history,  as  when  we  call  our  own  native  American 
feathered  biped  a  turkey,  in  servile  imitation  of  that  ill- 
informed  generation  of  EngliBhmen,  which,  not  knowing 
whence  he  came,  but  surmising  that  it  might  probably  enough 
be  Turkey,  dubbed  him  "  the  Turkey  fowl ;  "  or  a  blunder  of 
geography,  as  when  we  style  our  aborigines' Jrt<iiaii«,  because 
the  early  discoverers  of  this  continent  set  their  faces  west- 
ward from  Europe  to  find  India,  and  thought  at  first  that 
they  had  found  it.  Copper,  the  magnet,  parchment  commem- 
orate for  ns  the  countries  Cyprus,  Magnesia,  and  Pergamos, 
whence  those  Bubatances  were  first  brought  to  the  founders 
of  our  civilization,  Manumii,  like  candidate,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  peculiar  Roman  custom — of  dismiBsing,  namely, 
with  a  sUp  of  the  hand  a  slave  made  free.  Moneif  aud  mint 
(two  difforcnt  forms  of  the  same  original,  moneta,  the  one 
coming  from  the  French  monnaie,  the  other  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tai/nei)  tell  of  Boman  superstition  and  Roman  con- 
venience:  within  the  imperial  city  was  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno  Moneta,  '  Juno  the  Monieher,'  in  recognition  of  the 
BLtpernaturai  monitiona  the  goddess  had  given  them  in  certain 
crises  of  their  history ;  and  in  this  temple,  as  it  chanced, 
was  Bet  up  the  first  stamp  and  die  for  coining  money.  We 
say  calculate,  because  the  early  Romans  reckoned  by  the  aid 
of  little  pebbles  {calouli).  We  call  a  truckling  and  unscru- 
pulous parasite  a  sycophant,  because  it  once  pleased  the  men 
of  Athena  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  exportation  of  flga 
from  Attica ;  which,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  ease  with  auch  laws, 
was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter ;  while  yet  there  were 
found  in  the  community  certain  mean  fellows  who  sought  to 
gain  their  selfish  ends  by  blabbing,  or  threatening  to  blab,  ol 
ISC  who  violatfid  it  {*uko-pKanlf»,  '  fig-blabber  ').  We  put 
a  "pair  of  rutJers,"  because,  when  that  most  mjlifariorjly 
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raluable  aubutance,  caoutchouc,  n-na  first  briught  to  hb,  we 
could  find  for  it  no  better  use  than  the  ruhbinff  out  ol 
pencil-marks.  A  whole  chapter  of  literary  history  ia 
included  in  the  derivation  of  romantie  from  Some:  it  telUol 
the  rise  of  rude  popular  dialects,  alongside  the  learned  and 
poliahed  Latin,  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Homaa 
empire ;  and  of  the  rise  of  modem  European  fiction,  written. 
80  distinctively  in  these  dialects  that  it  got  its  name  from 
them ;  and,  finally,  of  the  tone  and  style  of  fictitious  writing, 
and  the  characters  it  deals  with.  In  like  manner,  a  chapter  of 
religious  history  is  summed  up  in  the  word  pagan  (literally, 
'  \-illager ')  :  it  tells  of  the  obatiuate  conservation  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  villages  and'  hamletH  under  Roman  dominion, 
when  the  cities  had  already  learned  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. And,  once  more,  »i^ve  suggests  a  chapter  in  ethno- 
logical history  :  it  tells  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Slaves 
or  Slavonians  of  eastern  and  central  Europe  were  held  by  the 
more  powerful  and  cultivated  Germans,  and  of  the  servitude 
to  which  so  many  of  them  were  reduced.  Several  among  the 
wopda  ve  have  thus  iuataneed — as  Imaiie,  candidate,  ro- 
mantic, money — fartlier  include,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
liistory,  the  careei-  of  one  great  conquering  and  civilizing 
power,  the  Eomau,  whose  language,  along  with  its  knowledge 
and  institutious,  has  been  spread  to  eveiy  part  of  the  globe. 
The  etymology  of  moon,  aa  signifying  '  measurer,'  has  given 
us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  that 
primitive  people  who  first  applied  this  name  to  the  earth's 
satellite,  and  to  whom  her  office  as  a  divider  of  times  was  so 
prominent  among  her  attributes.  And  this  is  but  one 
among  innumerable  instances  in  which  our  conceptions  of 
olden  times  and  peoples  are  aided,  are  made  definite  and 
vivid,  by  like  means.  To  study  the  moral  and  intellectual 
vocabulary  of  any  tongue  is  of  high  interest,  and  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  association 
which  have  led  to  its  development  out  of  the  earlier  signs 
for  physical  and  sensible  things  :  we  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  recognition  both  of  the  unity  of  human  nature,  aa 
■bown  by  the  general  resemblances  which  such  study  brings 
to  light,  and  of  the  di'Trsity  of  human  charncter  ami  circuin- 
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■taiice,  aa  eiliibited  in  the  etymological  varutj  of  corre* 
aponding  appellations.  In  this  capacity  of  language  to  yield 
to  its  liistorical  investigator  information  concerning  both  the 
Internal  life  and  external  history  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  lies,  as  vaa  pointed  out  in  the 
outset  of  our  inquiries,  no  email  portion  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  linguistic  study. 

But  etymological  reminiscences,  while  thua  of  the  highest 
value  to  him  who  reflects  upon  language  and  eiamines  ita 
history,  are,  as  regards  the  practical  purposes  of  speech,  of 
rery  subordinate  consequenie  ;  nay,  they  would,  if  more  pro- 
minent before  our  attention,  be  an  actual  embarrassment  to 
us.  Language  would  be  half  spoiled  for  our  use  by  the 
necesBity  of  bearing  in  mind  why  and  how  its  constituents 
have  the  value  we  give  them.  Tiie  internal  development  of 
o  vocabulary,  too,  would  he  greatly  checked  and  hampered  by 
a  too  intrusive  etymological  consciousness.  All  significant 
transfer,  growth  of  new  meanings,  for  in -making,  is  directly 
dependent  upon  our  readiness  to  forget  the  derivation  of  our 
terms,  to  cut  loose  from  historical  connections,  and  to  make 
the  tie  of  conventional  usage  the  sole  one  between  the  thing 
signified  and  its  spoken  sign.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
resources  of  expression  posaessed  by  our  language  would  he 
Btruck  off  at  a  blow,  if  a  perceived  bond  of  meaning  between 
etymon  and  derivative  were  a  requisite  to  the  lattor's  exist- 
ence and  use.  Those,  then,  are  greatly  in  error  who  would 
designate  by  the  name  "linguistic  sense"  (^rachsinn)  a 
disposition  to  retain  in  memory  the  original  staltu  and  value 
of  formative  elements,  and  the  primary  significance  of  trans- 
ferred terms ;  who  would  lay  stress  upon  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  disposition,  and  regard  its  wane  as  an  enfeeble- 
ment,  a  step  downward  toward  the  structural  decay  of  Ian. 
guage.  On  the  contrary,  thf  opposite  tendency  la  the  true 
principle  of  lively  and  fertile  growth,  both  of  the  form  and 
content  of  speech,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  prevails 
most  in  tbe  languages  of  highest  character  and  destiny,  A 
certain  degree  of  vividness,  of  graphic  and  picturesque 
quality,  it  is  true,  is  conferred  upon  a  term  which  Las  been 
applied  by  a  metaphor  to  a  mental  or  philosophic  use,  by  tli< 
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continued  apprehension  of  the  inetaphor;  but  vividneaa  ia  a 
quality  which  is  dearly  bought  at  the  eipciife  of  any  degree 
of  objo  ;tiYo  clearness,  of  dry  and  sober  pr^'cision ;  and  it  can 
always  be  attained,  when  really  wanted,  by  new  figurea,  after 
old  Hgurt's  have  become  prosaic  appellations.  As  we  rise, 
too,  in  the  scale  of  linguiatic  upe,  from  that  which  is  straight- 
forward and  unreliective  to  that  which  is  elaborate,  pregnant, 
artistic,  etymological  considerations  in  maay  cases  rise  in 
value,  and  eonstitute  an  iiaportatit  element  in  that  suggest- 
iveoeas  which  invests  every  word,  giving  it  its  delicacy  of 
application,  making  it  full  of  significance  and  dignity  where 
another  term,  coarsely  synonymous  with  it,  would  be  tame 
and.  ineffective.  A  pregnant  implication  of  etymologic 
meaning  often  adds  etrikingly  to  the  force  and  impresHive- 
neas  of  an  expreesion.  Yet  this  is  but  one  element  among 
many,  and  its  degree  of  consequence  is,  I  am  convinced,  apt 
to  be  over-estimated.  To  recur  once  more  to  some  of  our 
former  illustrations — while  an  allusion  to  the  whitenesg  of 
Houl  signiiied  in  candid  may  touch  and  interest  one  whose 
claBaical  education  enables  him  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
it,  nothing  but  a  joke  or  a  conceit  could  well  be  extracted 
from  the  etymology  of  candidate ;  wliile  apprehend  affords 
possible  ground  for  a  use  in  which  both  the  physical  and 
intellectual  meanings  shall  be  clearly  felt,  the  one  enforcing 
the  other,  understand  would  lend  itself  to  no  such  treatment. 
And  most  of  our  words  are  in  the  condition  of  candid,  can- 
didate, and  anderriand  ;  either,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  two  last, 
the  etymology  ia  trivial  or  obscure,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  it  is  within  reach  only  of  the  learned,  and  cannot  aid 
the  general  speaker  and  hearer.  On  the  whole,  a  word, 
both  in  its  direct  significance  and  in  its  suggestiveneBH,  is 
just  what  our  usage  makes  it.  Hardly  any  two  vocables 
that  wo  employ  are  more  instinct  with  deep  meaning,  more 
untranslatable  into  other  tougues,  than  home  and  comfort  i 
yet  neither  of  them  borrows  aught  from  etymology  j  the  ono 
signifies  by  derivation  nothing  more  intimate  than  the  place 
where  one  lives,  the  other,  than  the  conferral  of  strength 
(fion-fortare)  ;  nor  has  either  an  etymon  in  English,  di* 
Borerable  without  curioas  researcu.     It  ia  true  t]i.d.\  fatherly 


brotherlf,   imnianlg   lure,    to    our  Apprehension,  ft  greater 
depth  nod  inliniary  of  sigoiGcaa^e  than  paieraal,  fratertuJ, 
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3  many  other  tike  cases ;   yet  the  part  of 
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eOLinectiun  of  the  for 
With  father,  brother,  iroman  ia  probubly  less  than  ia  usually 
iinaijincd ;  the  differeDce  of  the  tn-o  classes  coDsiats  much 
more  in  their  character  as  A-DglO'Saxon  and  as  latin  respect- 
ively', aud  iu  the  more  tbrmal  aad  learned  use  of  the  lattec 
daw,  M  is  usual  with  the  Latin  part  of  our  language,  when 
compared  with  the  other.  How  independent  of  all  etymolo- 
gical aid  ia  our  i^onventional  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  we  familiarly  use  may  be  shown  by  a  great  variety  of 
facts  in  our  language.  It  is  couvenieDt  to  have  the  various 
conjugatjonal  and  declensional  parts  of  our  verbs  and  nouns 
agree  in  Form  as  in  sense :  where  we  say  /  love,  to  say  also 
he  loves,  we  love,  tkeg  loved,  having  loved ;  where  we  say  man, 
to  say  also  man't,  men,  mea'g ;  yet  we  saj- 1  am,  he  is,  we  are, 
they  were,  haviuK  been,  and  I,  mg,  we,  our,  »he  and  her, go  and 
teent,  think  and  thought,  and  so  on,  without  any  aeuHB  what- 
ever of  hesitation  or  difficulty.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  ui  no  manner  of  trouble  to  sepamte  words  which 
ought,  according  to  the  usual  analogies  of  the  language,  to 
stand  in  a  near  relation  of  meaning  together ;  however  close 
may  be  their  correspondence  of  form,  it  does  not  disturb  the 
independent  act  of  asHOciation  by  which  we  bind  together 
each  separate  sign  and  its  own  conventional  idea:  take  as 
instances  home  and  homelif,  scarce  and  scarcely,  direct  and 
dWectlg,  lust  and  lusty,  naught  and  naughty,  clerk  and  elergg, 
ti  forge  and  forgery,  candid  and  caiididale,  hospital  and  hotpi- 
talitg,  idiom  and  idiocy,  light,  alight,  anil  delight,  guard  and 
regard,  approach  and  reproach,  hold,  behold,  and  beholden — 
and  it  would  bo  easy  to  gather  an  indefinite  list  of  such 
words.  They  furnish,  indeed,  only  another  illustration  of 
that  power  of  the  mind  over  its  instruments  which  appears 
in  the  facility  and  directness  wherewith,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  we  select  from  among  the  various  and  often 
very  diverse  lucaniiigs  of  a  single  word — such  aa  kind,  like, 
beoome,  court,  head — that  one  which  the  circumstances  and 
the  coanoction  require.     They  help  ub  to   apprehend  the 
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true  relation  of  our  speech  to  our  thoughts,  as  being  their 
assistant  and  means  of  communication,  not  their  director  or 
indispensable  accompaniment. 

Our  review  of  the  processes  constituting  the  life  of  lan- 
guage is  now  completed :  in  the  next  lecture,  we  shall  go  on 
to  consider  the  circumstar.ces  which  hasten  or  retard  their 
action,  and  their  effect  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
Unguages  into  dialecti 
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Tujing  n1«  and  kind  of  lin^islfc  growth,  and  oauses  affsotiiig  tt. 

Modes  of  growtli  of  the  Engliah  UnRuage.  Intlueocea  coiiBvtvatiTe  ol 
■iDguJBtio  identity.  Causes  producing  dialecU;  CHUsee  maintaining, 
producing,  or  eitendiug  liomogcncily  of  Bpeeoh.  El-wtrfttiDns ;  history 
of  the  German  Ianguag;e  j  of  tlio  Latin  ;  of  the  Engliah.  The  EngliBh 
language  in  America. 


Wb  have,  in  the  last  two  lectureB,  occupied  ouraelveH  with 
tracing  out  and  illuBtrating  by  typical  esampies  the  chief 
proceaaeB  of  that  incessant  change,  that  linguistic  growth, 
which  marlts  a  language  as  living,  as  undergoing,  in  ihe 
minds  and  mouths  of  a  community,  constant  aiiaptation  to 
their  needs,  constant  adjustment  to  their  preferences  and 
caprices.  These  proceases,  as  we  saw,  have  to  do  both  with 
the  external  form  of  speech,  its  spoken  and  audible  body, 
and  with  its  internal  content,  its  intended  and  apprehensible 
m.eaniDg.  As  regards  the  former,  they  appeared  to  be  of 
two  general  kinds  or  classes  :  on  the  one  hand,  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  corruption  and  decay,  consisting  in  the  ab- 
breviation and  mutilation  of  eiisting  words,  the  wearing  off 
of  formative  elements  and  consequent  loss  of  forms,  the 
abandonment  of  old  distinctions  along  with  the  means  of 
their  expression,  the  dying  out  of  words  and  phrases  from 
memory  and  use  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  growth,  providing  for  the  repair  of  tliis  waste,  and  the 
supply  of  new  additions  to  the  resources  of  expresgion,  by 
the  putting  together  of  old  material  into  fresh  combinations, 
the  elaboration  of  formative  elements  out  of  words  possesB' 
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ing  ind. .'pendent  significance,  and  the  application  of  accidental 
differences  to  the  practical  uaes  of  aigniScant  diBtlnction. 
And  this  esteraal  decay  and  growth  ia  accompanied  by,  and 
acceaaory  to,  a  rich  and  ever-pro greasing  development  o( 
ideal  content,  which  deals  at  its  will  with  all  the  materia!  of 
■peoch,  which  contracta,  eipands,  and  transfers  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  which  converts  the  physical  and  concrete  int(« 
the  intellectual  and  abstract,  which  produces  variety  out  of 
BBmeneas,  and  ia  never  at  a  loss  for  means  whereby  to  pro- 
vide with  ite  suitable  sign  any  freah  acquisition  to  the  sum 
of  things  known,  any  new  conception  or  deduction.  In 
continuing  at  present  our  diacuasion  of  the  life  of  language, 
we  have  first  to  note  the  varying  rate  at  which  the  processes 
of  growth  go  on,  and  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  their  progress,    , 

The  fact  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  linguistic  growth,  it 
may  be  remarked  by  way  of  introduction,  is  a  very  obvious 
one.  Our  own  English  has  changed  much  less  during  the 
paat  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  during  the  like  period 
next  preceding;  and  vastly  less  in  the  last  five  centuries 
than  during  the  five  which  went  before  them.  The  German 
of  the  present  day  ia  not  more  altered  from  the  ancient  type 
of  Germanic  apeech  than  was  the  English  of  six  or  seven 
centuries  ago ;  nor  the  Icelandic  now  current  than  the 
Airglo-Saion  of  King  Alfred  and  his  predecessors.  The 
modern  Eomauic  dialects — the  Spanish,  Prench,  Italian,  and 
the  rest — ^have  deviated  far  more  widely  from  the  Latin  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  than  has  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks  from 
that  of  Cicero's  Hellenic  contemporaries  ;  and  they  differ 
from  one  another  not  a  little  in  the  degree,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode,  of  their  respective  deviation.  To  go  somewhat 
further  from  home,  the  Arabic  of  the  Bedouin  in  this  cen- 
tury is  incomparably  more  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
tribes  through  whose  bordern  the  children  of  Israel  were  led 
by  Moses  than  is  any  one  of  our  contemporary  European 
tongues  with  ita  auceatorof  the  aame  remote  period.  And  there 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  dialects  which  are 
even  now  so  rapiilly  changing  that  those  who  apeak  them 
would  be  uuiible  t«   converse  with   either  their  anceston 
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or  their  dMcendaota  acrow  an  interval  of  four  or  fire  genera 
tioiu. 

Now  the  partiunlar  modea  and  departments  of  llnguistu 
cbaiif^e  are  to  direrse  chat  no  one  caua«,  or  kind  of  cauaea, 
can  affect  them  all,  or  aficot  them  aU  aJike,  eitLer  Ut  quicken 
or  to  retard  them.  But  the  plainest  and  most  apprehensible 
iufluence  iit  that  whith  ia  exerted  hy  change  of  eitemal  cir- 
eumirtnncei,  siirrouadingR,  mode  of  life,  mental  and  physical 
aetirity,  ruatoin*  and  habitit ;  and  to  this,  act^ordingly,  we  will 
flnit  direct  our  attention.  How  powerfully  such  causes  may 
net  upon  language  will  be  beit  nhown,  perhaps,  by  imagining 
nn  extreme  case.  Buppose  an  illiterate  Bn>;]Ish  family  to  be 
caat  away  upon  a  coral  islet  in  the  Pacific,  snd  to  be  left 
thuri!  iwilated  through  a  Bucceasion  of  generations.  How 
much  of  our  language  would  at  ouco  begin  to  become  useless 
to  them !  All  that  is  connected  with  variety  of  scenery,  aa 
hill  and  dale,  as  rock  and  river ;  with  diversity  of  season,  of 
tompornture,  of  skyey  influences ;  with  wealth  of  animal  nnd 
vugotablc  life  ;  with  multifariousness  of  experience,  of  occu- 
pation, of  material,  of  production — and  much  more,  whicli  it 
is  needlesH  to  specify.  For  a  certain  period,  some  part  of 
this  might  bo  kept  alive  by  memory  and  tradition,  but  not 
for  ever ;  it  wouH  lose  its  dlBtiuctnesa  before  the  mind,  be- 
romo  shadowy,  and  by  degrees  die  out  ;  snd  its  loss  would 
bo  faiiili  tilted  by  that  stupefying  effect  which  the  climate  and 
mode  of  lift),  with  their  restricted  limits  and  dull  uniformity, 
would  unavoiiiably  have  upon  the  mind  ;  vigour  of  thought 
and  livoliiiess  of  sentiment  would  be  likely  to  decline ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  sufEcient  period  to  ^low  these  cauaea 
their  ftiil  eft'ect,  the  wealth  of  English  speeL-h  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  poverty  comparable  with  that  of  some  among  the 
praseut  i'oiyiioaion  ilialoct*.  But  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Pulyuosiati  family  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
like  loeland,  amid  maguiHcont  and  terrible  scenery,  amid 
varieties  of  uature  iuuumernble,  where  hard  labour  and 
prudsut  forethou|t)it,  tivskiug  all  the  moral  aud  physic^ 
energies  of  man.  are  needed  to  preserve  life  and  make  it  en- 
durulilo — suppose  thorn  Ui  be  able  to  bear  nud  adapt  them, 
snlvps  til   tlu!)  tramendoua  change,  and  how  rapidly  wooli 
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for  obj""t;i, 


This  is  but  a  magnified  example  of  what  is  alwajs  and 
everywhere  going  on  ia  language :  it  expands  and  contracti 
in  close  adaptation  to  the  circumataiices  and  needs  of  those 
who  use  it;  it  is  enriched  and  impoverished  along  with  the 
enrichment  or  impoverishment  of  their  minds.  Wa  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  aod  least  educated  ciaHaei 
of  English  spealters  use  not  a  tenth  of  the  words  which 
constitute  to  our  apprehension  the  English  tongue ;  tbe  re- 
duction, then,  of  the  English  people  in  its  entirety  to  tlia 
condition  of  the  claaaea  referred  to  would  imply  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  resources  of  eipres- 
eion :  and  all  declension  of  civilization,  decay  of  natural 
vigour,  intermisaion  of  instruction,  tends,  in  its  way  and 
,'neasure,  toward  such  a  result ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
race  that  is  growing  in  knowledge  and  rising  in  eliaracter 
makes  its  tongue  richer  and  nobler  at  every  step  of  its  up- 
ward career.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  farther  upon  a 
truth  so  obflous :  no  one  will  think  of  denying  that  the  con- 
tent of  any  language,  in  words  and  phrases  and  their  mean- 
ings, must  correspond  with  and  he  measured  hy  the  mental 
wealth  of  the  community  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  must 
change  as  this  changes.  It  ia  but  the  simplest  coroUary 
from  the  truth  which  we  have  already  established,  that  men 
make  their  own  language,  and  keep  it  in  existence  hy  their 
tradition,  and  that  they  make  and  transmit  it  for  their  own 
practical  uaes,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever. 

A  vastly  more  subtle  and  diiScult  question  ia,  in  what 
shall  coiiaist  the  ILngnistic  growth  which  change  of  circun>- 
stance  demands,  or  to  which  varying  character  and  choice 
impel :  how  far  shall  it  lie  in  the  accession  or  withdrnwa! 
of  words  and  meanings  of  words,  and  how  far  in  develop- 
ment or  decay  of  linguistic  structure  P  It  was  pointed  out 
in  our  first  lecture  that  change  of  vocabulary,  while  it  is  the 
most  legitimate  and  inevitable  of  any  that  a  language  under- 
goes, is  also  the  least  penetrating,  touching  moat  lightly 
the  essential  character  of  speech  as  the  instrumeut  i)f 
thought.     And  we  saw  later  (p.  83)  how  such  words  ai 
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photograph  aad  telegraph  are  brought  in  and  nnturalized, 
fitted  with  all  the  infloctioDd  apparatus  whicli  the  language 
posEcsses,  vithout  anj  further  coDsequences.  Such  aro 
mere  additions  to  speech,  "which  may  affect  tlie  butu  and 
aggregatG  value  of  its  resocrt-ea  of  expression,  often  to  a 
coBsiderabla  extent,  without  modifying  its  organism,  or  alter. 
ing  its  grammatical  form,  its  appreheneion  of  relations  aud 
command  of  the  means  of  signifying  them.  And  yet,  the 
same  ci  re  urn  stances  which  lead  to  the  great  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  vocabulary — especially  where  it  takes  plaue  oat 
of  natire  resourrea,  and  in  a  less  conscious  and  artificial  way 
— may  have  an  indirect  effect  upon  grammatical  develop- 
ment also ;  where  so  much  chauge  is  going  on,  bo  much 
that  is  new  coming  into  use,  the  influence  will  naturally  be 
felt  in  some  measure  in  every  part  of  the  language.  Hints 
of  such  a  possibility  are  discoverable  even  in  the  modern 
history  of  our  own  speech:  ffraph,  for  eiample,  has  been 
brought  in  as  the  final  member  of  so  many  new  compounds 
that  Jt  almost  presents  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  English 
speakers  as  a  formative  element,  having  a  given  office,  and 
60  constituting  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  English  derivation ; 
while  igm,  though  of  ultimate  Greek  origin,  and  coming  to 
U3  through  the  French,  has  become  a  thoroughly  English 
suffix,  admitting  of  the  most  familiar  and  extended  applica- 
tion in  forming  new  words.  So  distinct,  indeed,  is  our 
apprehension  of  the  specific  value  of  the  ending  ism  that  we 
a  e  abl  t  cut  it  off  and  make  an  independent  word  of  it, 
talk  g  fa  person's  www,  or  of  his  favourite  wm — as  we  also 
sp  ak  1  familiarly,  of  ana,  '  personal  reminiscence  and 
a  e  d  t  or,  in  a  half-humorous  way,  of  the  ologies, 
b  an  h  f  learned  study.' 
"We  annot,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  this  subject  of  the 
modes  of  linguistic  change  as  determined  in  their  respective 
degree  of  operation  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  than 
by  briefly  examining  the  way  in  which  our  own  speech  \» 
now  adapting  itself  to  the  growing  needs  of  its  speakers. 
The  call  upon  it  for  increase  of  espreasiveness  during  the 
past  century  and  at  the  present  time  has  been  aud  is  hardlj 
less    than   would  have   been  that  upon  the  dialect  of  oui 
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imagined  Polyausiana  in  their  new  Icelandic  jome.  Doubt, 
lesa  there  was  never  before  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world  a 
tdme  when  men  vfere  at'cnmulating  with  Buch  rapidity  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  aad  present  constitution  of  the 
whole  universe  of  created  things — knowledge  which  is  not, 
it  is  true,  neceaaarily  wisdom  or  virtue,  but  which  can  and 
ought  to  turn  to  hoth.  A  part,  now,  of  this  new  knowledge 
— and  a  part  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  com- 
munity— is  such  as  calls  for  no  change  whatever  in  language, 
because  it  consists  only  in  the  better  underatanding  of  things 
long  since  observed  and  named.  However  much  astronomy 
and  physics  may  teach  us  respecting  the  sun  and  the  planett, 
we  continue  to  call  thfim  aa  of  old ;  the  words  heat,  eold, 
light,  green,  blue,  red  stand  their  ground  in  general  use,  not- 
withstanding the  new  vibratory  theories,  and  the  wonderful 
discoveries  lately  made  in  the  spectrum  of  colours;  pudding- 
stone  is  pudding-stone,  and  trap  is  trap,  now  as  before  the 
geologist  had  explained  the  origin  of  either ;  substances  still 
fall  to  the  earth  and  rise  a.iiAJloat  in  the  air,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  gravitation ;  rubbed  amber  and  the  loadstone 
attract,  as  they  did  ere  men  had  heard  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  as  cosmical  forces.  There  is,  and  esidently  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  can  he,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  language  may  thus  become  impregnated  with  clearer  know- 
ledge and  deeper  meaning ;  and  it  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  21)  that  the  speech  of  diiferent  individuals  at  the 
same  period  may  vary  to  almost  any  degree  in  the  implica- 
tion of  these  qualities,  not  less  than  the  speech  of  the  genera] 
community  at  diiferent  periods.  But  in  great  part,  also,  th* 
modern  additions  to  knowledge  have  been  of  such  a  sort  as 
to  demand  the  provision  of  a  store  of  new  signs :  they  have 
iucluded  ao  immense  number  of  new  particulars,  things 
before  unobserved  or  confounded  with  others  under  the  same 
names,  butwhich,  being  made  the  subject  of  distinct  concep- 
tions, have  come  to  require  specific  appoUatioos,  that  men 
might  communicate  with  one  another  respecti' 
Even  this  want  has  in  some  measure  been  tilled  without 
Biteriial  change  of  the  language,  by  the  internal  development 
of  iiB  renources,  as  illuatrated  in  the  preceding  lectupe,  by  tbi 
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application  of  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  old  words  to 
new  luea.  Whenever  any  btancb  of  knowledge,  any  art  of 
■cience,  either  originates  or  ia  extended  and  perfected,  thd 
natural  impulse  ia  always  to  subserve  its  new  uses  with  our 
old  phraseology.  The  new  claasiiieatioos,  BubHtancss,  pro- 
ceaeeB,  products  are  not  so  unlike  those  already  familiar  to 
us  that  they  may  not  be  largely  called  by  the  same  names, 
without  fear  of  obscurity  cr  error.  Every  technical  vocabu- 
lary ifl  thus  made  up  to  no  small  extent  of  the  terms  of 
common  life,  more  precisely  or  more  pregnantly  used.  The 
botanist  talks  of  leave*  and  Jloteera  ;  but  in  either  term  he 
includes  some  things  that  the  common  man  would  exclude, 
and  the  cor.trary.  Currenl,  iwnduclor,  induction,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  electricinu,  mean  things  of  which  he  who 
knows  nothing  of  physics  has  no  conception.  Many  a  man 
who  is  aware  that  cohere  means  '  stick  together  '  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  diHtinguiah  cohesiati  from  adhesion.  Atom,  base,  aeid, 
tail,  affinity,  reaction,  are  but  instances  of  the  words  innu- 
merable to  which  the  chemist  has  given  a  new  and  special 
Bignificance.  In  fact,  the  whole  apparatus  of  common  speech, 
as  applied  to  the  more  definite  and  sharply  distinguished  uae» 
of  science,  undergoes  a  kind  of  working-over  and  adaptation, 
which  is  of  every  degree,  from  suth  a  conscious  and  artificial 
application  aa  that  of  the  word  talt,  used  to  express  a  large 
class  of  chemical  compounds  regarded  aa  analogous  with  the 
substance  formerly  called  by  that  name,  down  to  such 
simple  limitation  or  distinctcr  apprehension  of  the  true  force 
of  a  term  as  ia  hardly  separable  from  that  change  of  impli- 
cation without  change  of  identity  which  we  have  illustrated 
above,  by  reference  to  the  words  sua,  heat,  rise  aaijall,  etc. 
The  mode  of  linguistic  growth  which  we  are  now  considering 
does,  indeed,  sbade  off  into  the  former  one,  and  is  most 
nearly  akin  with  it,  in  nature  and  in  necessity.     No  language 

Lean  possibly  lose  the  capacity  for  it  without  losing  its  very- 
life  ;  in  some  languages,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  do  the  whole  work  of  linguistic  adaptation,  externa! 
growth  being  a  thing  unknown. 
In  our  own  tongue,  however,  external  growth,  as  repre- 
■ented  by  the  formation  of  new  derivatives,  and  new  c  tmbior 
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Btions  of  existing  materials,  is  not  altogether  eitinct, 
though  reduced  to  a  comparatively  lew  grade  of  actiiity,  and 
restricted  in  sphere.  To  its  chief  modea  of  action  we  hava 
already,  in  other  eonnectiona,  had  occaaina  to  refer.  It 
cotisiets  mainly  in  what  we  have  called  the  mohilization  of 
our  words,  the  application  to  them  of  thoae  formatttb 
liJenientH  which  still  remain  to  ub  with  cap.icity  of  Hying  ubc, 
aod  hy  which  we  produce  both  inflectiona  and  derivati»e 
words,  as  we  have  need  of  them.  Increase  of  these  our 
means  of  internal  development  is  all  hut  impracticable.  Our 
most  receut  organically  developed  Huflix  is  the  adverbial  end- 
ing Ij/,  which  has  been  found  above  so  valuable  in  illustrating 
ihe  general  method  of  Huffix-formatiou.  Tet  not  a  few  ele- 
ments of  Latin  origin  have  won  by  degrees  the  right  to  play 
an  active  part  in  the  mating  of  new  English  worda:  such 
are  the  prefixes  en,  dU,  re,  the  suffises  ment,  ets,  able,  out,  ic, 
wc,  iiim,fy,  and  others ;  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  possi- 
bility evDU  of  farther  additions  to  the  list  totally  cut  off. 
An  iuatauce  of  a  rather  artificial  and  abnormal  extension  of 
formative  apparatus  was  afforded  ua  by  the  introduction  of 
the  chemical  terminology  referred  to  in  the  last  lecture  (p. 
123) ;  the  modern  history  of  scientific  nomenclature  pre- 
sents other  similar  cases  ;  and  the  exigencies  of  common  nae, 
directed  by  the  cuatom  and  authority  of  the  learned,  may 
yet  cause  some  of  these  ingrafted  elements  to  germinate 
and  ilouriah  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  system  of  speech. 
No  such  results  are  at  all  likely  to  follow  from  the  combin- 
ation and  integration  of  elements  of  our  own  proper  lan- 
guage which  are  now  independent.  Of  composition,  as  a 
means  of  enrichment  of  our  vocabulary,  we  make  at  present 
but  a  limited  use  :  steamhoal  and  railroad  are  familiar  repro- 
Bentatiyes  of  a  class  which,  though  not  inconsiderable  in 
numbers,  forms  a  far  less  proportion  of  the  modern  growth 
Mi  our  tongue  than  in  moat  others  of  its  kindred- 
Such  of  the  needs  of  language -making  as  are  not  supplied 
by  us  in  the  methods  already  noticed  are  satisfied  by  the 
borrowing  of  words  from  other  tongues  ;  and  this,  aa  every 
one  knows,  is  an  expedient  to  which  excesaiie  resort  is  had 
in    English.     Our    dictionaries    have    been    filled   up   with 
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thouaaiidE  upon  thnu-innds  of  Greek  and  Littio  n-ordajand 
thousands  more,  too  purely  tei^liuiiytl  as  yet  to  be  admitted 
into  the  dictionarieR,  are  current  timuug  certaiu  classes  of 
our  comrnunity.  The  circumstoDces,  external  and  iaternal, 
which  give  such  prevalence  antong  us  to  thia  mode  of  lin- 
guistic growth,  are  many  and  varioua.  Firat  among  them, 
we  may  refer  to  tlie  scantinese  of  our  formEitive  apparatus, 
and  the  indisposition  to  an  eitensive  produetion  of  new  com* 
pounds  which  charocterizeB  our  speech:  these  limitations  to 
the  capacity  of  internal  development  compel  a  recurrence 
to  external  wealth.  Then,  the  combination  into  which  our 
originally  Germanic  dialect  was  forced,  by  pressure  of  his- 
torical conditiona,  with  the  Eomanic  tongue  of  the  conquer- 
inR  Kormans,  while  it  brought  immediately  into  general uao 
a  host  of  terms  of  classical  origin,  opened  the  door  for  their 
indefiiiite  multiplication,  by  creating  analogies  to  whicli 
they  could  attach  themselves,  giving  them  such  support  in 
popular  usage  aa  took  awny  the  straugeneas  of  aspect  which 
they  would  else  have  had.  Yet  it  is  true  tbat  the  words  of 
ooinmon  life,  those  which  e*'ery  English-speaiing  child  learni 
first  and  continues  to  uae  ofteoest,  are  overwhelmingly  of 
Anglo-Saion  origin,  are  Germanic  ;  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tives come  in  abundantly  with  culture,  learning,  special 
scientific  training.  And  this  explains  in  part  the  modern 
preponderance  of  such  derivatives.  The  knowledge  which 
they  are  introduced  to  represent  is  of  a  learned  cast,  not 
interesting  in  its  details  the  general  community  of  Euglish 
speakers,  nor  accessible  to  them;  belonging,  rather,  to  a 
special  class,  which  feeia  itself  more  closely  united  by  bonda 
of  community  with  like  classes  ia  other  nations  than  with 
the  mass  of  its  own  countrymen.  There  is  a  fellowship,  a 
solidarity,  among  the  chemists  of  Europe  and  America,  for  in- 
■tance,  which  makes  them  name  things  on  principles  accepted 
among  themselves,  and  out  of  languages  known  alike  to  them 
all,  rather  than  out  of  the  stores  of  expression,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages,  of  their  own  vernaculars.  It  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  any  language  that  ever  existed  could  have  made 
provision  healthily,  from  its  own  internal  resources,  for  th» 
eipreasion  of  that  infinite  number  of  new  particulars  which 
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modern  Bcienie  has  been  pouring  in  of  late  upon  the  general 
aggregate  of  knowledge.  Think,  for  eiampie,  of  the  per- 
plexity of  the  naturalist  who  returns  from  an  exploring  tour 
■with  a  thousand  new  species  of  plants  and  animals,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  devise  vernacular  designations  for  them 
all !  And  how  useless  the  effort !  They  will  remain  for 
ever  unknown  to  nineteen  twentieths,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
speak  his  speech,  and  if  one  or  another  of  them  should  ever 
become  introduced  to  general  knowledge,  they  would  easily 
enough  acquire  familiar  names.  No  modem  language,  then, 
whatever  its  superiority  to  the  English  in  the  capacity  o( 
internal  growth,  attempts  to  till  such  departments  ofeiprea 
siou  otherwise  than  by  borrowing  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  stores  so  rich,  so  aceessihle,  and 
so  manageable,  to  draw  upon.  Tho  names  of  animal  and 
vegetable  species,  of  their  parts  and  specific  differences,  oi 
mineral  elements  and  compounds,  of  processes  and  relations, 
and  BO  forth,  are  Latin  or  Latinic  through  the  whole  civilized 
world.  If  the  G-erman  is  more  inclined  to  favour  terms  of 
native  growth,  and  iuv  hydrogen,  oxygen,  acid,  says  "water-sub- 
stance "  (wass&rgtq^,  "sour-substance"  (lauerafo^,  "sour- 
ness," (edare),  and  the  like,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  gain  is  of  appreciable  value.  We  have  seen  how 
little  the  act  of  association  which  binds  together  idea  and  sign 
is  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  etymological  suggeativeuesa ;  and 
the  forcing  of  a  great  variety  of  new  specific  meanings  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  upon  the  old  material  of  a  tongue  may 
make  quite  as  much  for  confusion  as  for  intelligibOity  and 
vividness  of  expression.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  com- 
munity to  provide  out  of  its  voTnaeular  resources  of  speech 
for  that  ordinary  growth  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom  which  comes  in  the  main  by  the  working  over  of 
conceptions  already  acquired  and  named,  and  only  in  lesser 
degree  by  the  apprehension  of  new  particulars ;  but  we  have 
only  to  rejoice  that  our  language  is  by  fortunate  circum- 
fllauces  saved  from  a  strain  which  the  present  conditiona 
of  our  culture  would  otherwise  have  put  upon  it,  and  which 
is  more  severe  than  any  living  tongue  has  over  been  obligej 
to  eodu^'F!. 


But  even  tbintrs  of  the  r.iost  common  use  iknd  bnowledga 
toroe  to  bear  with  ua  designations  of  learned  and  artificial 
make.  A  certain  showy  flower,  introduced  not  verj'  long 
ago  by  learned  intervention  to  the  parteirea  of  the  wealthy, 
but  now  fouud  in  every  poor  man'a  garden,  and  almost  as 
fsmiiiur  as  the  Bun-flower  or  the  rose,  i»  known  only  by  ths 
name  dahlia,  given  it  by  its  botanical  deecriber  in  honour  ot 
an  earlier  botanist,  Dahl.  The  telegraph,  a  scientific  device, 
keepe  its  foreign  ecienliiic  title,  not  in  our  own  country  only, 
but  all  over  the  globe,  although  it  has  become  an  institution 
almoHt  aa  universal  and  indispensable  as  tbo  po^t.  A  sub- 
stance oyer  whose  discovery  and  application  no  small  part  of 
our  community  has  gone  wild  within  the  past  few  years,  haa 
not  retained  its  honest  English  appellation  of  rock  oil, 
or  mineral  oil,  but  has  accepted  from  the  learned  the  equiv&> 
lent  Latin  name  petroleum,  and  is  so  called  by  millioas  who 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  term.  The  influence  of  the  learned  class  in  the  pro- 
cess of  English  names-giving  has  been  for  many  centuries  a 
growing  one,  and  has  now  become  greatly  predominant;  and 
with  it  has  grown,  somewhat  unduly,  the  introduction  of 
classic  word  and  phrase,  to  supplement,  or  even  to  replace, 
native  English  ezpregsion.  There  is  a  pedantically  learned 
style  which  founds  itself  on  the  I^atin  dictionary  rather  thaa 
the  English,  and  discourses  in  a  manner  half  unintelligible 
except  to  the  classically  educated  :  .but  this  is  only  the  fool- 
ish esaggeration  of  a  tendency  which  has  become  by  degrees 
an  integral  part  of  English  speech.  To  draw  in  like  manner 
upon  the  resources  of  any  other  tongue  (as,  for  instance, 
upon  the  German)  would  be  a  fault  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter—  a  pure  impossibility,  an  intolerable  affectation, 
because  unsupported  by  anything  in  the  previous  usages  of 
out  mother- tongue. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  most  obvious  and  striking  peculi- 
arity of  English  linguistic  growth,  the  wholesale  importation 
of  foreign  terms,  is  one  by  which  it  differs  only  in  degree 
from  other  linguistic  growth,  ancient  and  modern,  and  that 
this  degree  of  difference  is  eiplaiued  by  the  c ire uni stance!  i 

thp  case — the  teamed  character  of  much  of  the  knowledg*  "1 
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demanding  representation,  the  sluggishnesa  of  the  nativa 
proceasea  of  word-tbrmatioo,  and  the  presence  of  nuceroui 
words  of  classic  origin  in  our  faniUiar  speech  ;  all  which 
circumstances  hare  begotten  and  fostered  a  habit  of  resorting 
more  and  more  for  the  supply  of  new  needs  to  the  accessible 
aud  abundant  stores  of  classical  expression.  The  determining 
cauaee  are  wholly  historical.  The  inaptneaa  for  internal  de- 
velopment, the  aptness  to  borrow,,  which  distinguish  our 
language  from  others  of  Germanic  origin,  are  both  mainlv 
traceable  to  the  N^ormau  invasion.  la  consequence  of  thai 
event,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  for  a  time  in  danger  of  eitino- 
tion,  or  of  reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  vulgar  ^a(oi«.  Political 
conditions,  severing  Anglo-Norman  interests  from  those  of 
the  continent,  and  originating  a  common  English  feeling  ia 
the  whole  population,  notwithstanding  its  diverse  elements, 
led  to  a  fusion  of  Norman-French  and  Sax  on- English,  instead 
of  a  displacement  of  the  latter  by  the  former:  but,  when  the 
new  tongue  came  forth,  it  was  found  shorn  of  much  of  its 
grammatical  power,  greatly  altered  in  its  forms  and  modes 
of  construction.  The  purity  and  directness  of  linguistic 
tradition  had  been  broken  up ;  the  conseTvative  influence 
exercised  upon  the  foundation-language  by  the  cultivated 
class  of  its  speakers  had  been  for  a  time  destroyed,  and 
popular  inaccuracies  and  corruptions  allowed  full  sway ;  a 
mode  of  speech  was  learned  by  considerable  masses  of  a  popu- 
lation to  whose  fathers  it  was  strange  and  barbarous ;  the 
rest  had  admitted  to  their  daily  and  familiar  use  a  host  oi 
new  words  on  which  their  old  apparatus  of  inflection  sat 
strangely ;  and  this  was  the  result.  So  is  it  likely  ever  to 
be,  when  the  intermingling  on  nearly  equal  terms  of  races  o( 
diverse  speech  issues  in  the  elaboration,  by  mutual  accommo- 
dation and  compromise,  of  a  new  mixed  dialect  whith  all 
shall  learn  and  use  alike. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle  which  prevents  the  liberal  increase  of  our  vocabulary 
by  means  of  combination  of  old  materials.  It  is  wholly  Bub- 
jeetive,  consisting  in  our  habits  and  preferences.  There  ia 
hardly  a  compound  formed  in  German,  for  example,  whiidi 
would  not,  if  literally  translated  by  an  English  compoundi 
10  • 
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bo  tnderBtood,  and  which  we  might  not  therefore  imitate,  il 
intelligibility  wei'e  all  that  we  had  to  consult  in  our  word- 
making.  But  we  are  obliged  also  to  have  in  view  the  pre- 
pOMesBions  of  the  community  ;  and  this  ia  not  a  thing  which 
tliej  are  uaod  to  and  will  approve.  The  whole  procesB  of 
laQguoge-mnking  and  language-changing,  in  all  its  dilTerent 
departmenta,  is  composed  of  single  acta,  performed  bj  indi- 
viduals ;  yet  each  act  ia  determined,  not  alone  by  the  needs 
of  the  particular  case,  but  also  by  the  general  usages  of  the 
contmiinity  aa  acting  in  and  represented  by  the  individual ; 
BD  that,  in  ita  initiation  aa  well  as  its  acceptance  aad  ratifi* 
cation,  it  is  virtually  the  act  of  the  community,  as  truly  con- 
ventional as  if  men  held  a  meeting  fur  its  discussion  and 
decision. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  chiefly  the  effect  of  circum- 
Htances  upon  the  growth  of  language,  its  enrichment  with 
the  means  of  designating  new  conceptions  and  representing 
new  judgments.  We  haTe  also  briefly  to  esamine  their 
influence  upon  linguistic  decay,  upon  phonetic  change  and 
grammatical  corruption.  These,  as  has  been  already  suffix 
ciently  pointed  out,  are  the  result  of  the  defective  tradition 
of  language  ;  by  carelessness  in  the  acquisition  of  words,  at 
by  inaccuracy  in  their  reproduction,  men  change  &om 
generation  to  generation  the  speech  which  they  trajismit. 
It  is  evident,the!i,  that  everj-thiiig  which  assists  the  accuracy 
of  linguistic  tradition  tends  to  preserve  the  phonetic  and 
grammatical  structure  of  language  from  alteration.  Wtere 
speech  is  most  unconsciously  employed,  with  moat  exclusiva 
attention  to  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  the  moment,  with 
least  regard  to  its  inherited  usages,  there  its  changes  are 
rifest.  Any  introduction  of  the  element  of  reflection  is  con- 
servative in  its  efl'ect.  A  people  that  think  of  their  speech, 
talk  about  it,  observe  and  deduce  its  rules  and  usages,  will 
alter  it  hut  slowly.  A  tendency  to  do  this  Bometimea  forma 
a  part  of  a  nation's  peculiar  character,  being  the  result  of 
qualities  and  circumstances  which  it  ia  well-nigh  or  quite 
impossible  to  trace  out  and  explain  ;  but  often  it  ia  called 
forth,  or  I'aToured  and  strengthened,  by  very  obvious  coa- 
ditions ;    by  admiring  imitation  of  the  ways  and  words  of 
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tbera  of  old  time  ;  by  the  possession  of  &  traditional  Jitera- 
tare  j  but,  toost  of  all,  by  a  recorded  literature,  the  babit  ol 
■writing,  and  a  Byatem  of  instruction.  Culture  and  education 
are  the  moat  powerful  of  all  the  forcea  which  oppose  lin- 
guistic  change.  The  smallest  conceivable  alterative  influence 
will  emanate  from  one  who  has  been  trained  to  speak 
correctly  by  a  conscious  effort,  and  wlio  is  accustomed  to 
write  what  he  says  almost  as  frequeotly  and  naturally  as  ho 
speata  it.  Words,  in  their  true  form  and  independent 
entity,  are  too  distinctly  present  to  hia  mind  for  him  to  take 
part  either  in  their  fusion  or  mutilation.  Hence  the  effect 
of  literary  culture  ia  to  fis  a  language  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  found,  to  assure  to  it  the  continued 
possession  of  the  formative  processes  whit'h  are  then  active 
in  its  development,  but  to  check  or  altogether  prevent  its 
acquisition  of  any  others  ;  to  turn  its  prevailing  habits  into 
unalterable  laws  ;  and  to  maintain  its  phonetic  character 
ftgainst  anything  but  the  most  gradual  and  insidioua  change. 
Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,  this  kind  of  con- 
Bervative  influence  has  usually  been  active  only  within  the 
limits  of  a  class ;  a  learned  or  priestly  caste  has  become  the 
guardian  of  the  national  literature  and  the  conservator  of  tho 
tongue  in  which  it  was  written ;  wliile  to  tho  masses  of  tbe 
people  both  have  grown  strange  and  unfamiliar.  Deprived 
of  the  popular  support,  the  cultivated  dialect  has  at  once 
begun  to  lose  its  vitality  ;  for  no  language  can  remain  alive 
■which  is  not  answering  all  the  iafinitely  varied  needs  of  a 
whole  community,  and  adapting  itself  in  every  part  to  their 
changes ;  it  is  stinted  of  its  natural  and  neeeasary  growth 
when  it  is  divorced  from  general  use  and  made  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  class.  Thus  there  come  to  esist  among  the 
same  people  two  separate  tongues ;  the  one  an  iuheritanoo 
from  the  past,  becoming  ever  more  stiff  and  constrained, 
and  employable  only  for  special  uses;  the  other  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present,  gro^wing  constantly  more  unlike  tho 
other  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  linguistic 
change ;  full  of  inaccuracies  and  corruptions,  if  we  choose 
to  call  them  so,  but  also  full  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life, 
■*liich  enables  it  finally  to  overthrow  and  replace  the  learned 
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or  ascred  dialect  of  which  it  is  the  offspring.  Suth  has  been 
the  origin  and  auch  the  tate  of  all  the  lesnied  dialects  which, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  preserved  as  "  dead 
languftges,"  for  the  purposes  of  learned  communication,  afte( 
losing  their  character  aa  the  vernacular  speech  of  a  com- 
munity :  for  instance,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  long  kept  up  for 
sacred  uses,  and  written  in  the  hieroglyphic  atgna,  after  both 
language  and  letters  had  in  popular  use  taken  on  another 
form  ;  the  Zend,  in  the  keeping  of  the  ministers  of  Zoro- 
Bster'a  doctrine ;  the  Sanskrit,  even  yet  taught  in  the  Brah- 
manic  schools  of  ladia,  amid  the  Babel  of  modern  dialects, 
its  desceudanta  ;  the  Latin,  the  common  language  of  the 
educated  through  all  Europe,  for  centuries  during  which 
the  later  forma  of  Samanic  speech,  now  the  vehicles  of  a 
culture  superior  to  that  of  Greece  and  Eomo,  were  mere 
barbarous  p 0(01  jt.  Every  dialect  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  literary  culture  is  liable  to  the  fate  of  the  Latin ;  oris- 
tocracy  and  excluaiveness  tend  to  final  overthrow,  in  lan- 
guage as  in  politics;  the  needs  and  intereats  of  the  many 
are  more  important  than  those  of  the  few,  and  must  ia  tha 
end  prevail.  True  linguiatic  conaervatisni  consiata  in  catab- 
liahing  an  educated  and  virtuous  democracy,  in  enlisting  tha 
whole  community,  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  pervading 
education,  la  the  proper  and  healthy  preservation  of  the 
accepted  usages  of  correct  speech — and  then  in  letting 
whatever  change  must  and  will  come  take  its  eourae.  There 
is  a  purism  which,  whOe  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  language,  in  effect  atiflea  ita  growth  ;  to  be  too  fearful  o( 
new  words  and  phrases,  new  meanings,  familiar  and  collo- 
quial expresaiona,  ia  little  leaa  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  a 
■poken  tongue  than  to  rush  into  the  opposite  eitreme. 

It  is  hardly  needfnl  to  point  out  that  theae  desirable  coii- 
ditiona  are  much  more  nearly  realized  in  the  case  of  our 
modern  cultivated  and  literary  languages  than  in  those  ot 
olden  time,  and  that  the  former  have,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, a  destiny  before  them  very  different  from  that  of  the 
latter.  In  the  jireaent  constitution  of  society,  among  tha 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  the  forces  con- 
■ervative  of  the  general  purity  of  language  have  attained  a 
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dcTelopment  and  energy  to  which  ou)y  a  dietant  approacli 
WftB  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumatanees  in 
ancient  times.  The  conaciouB  and  reflective  users  of  speech, 
the  biatmcted  and  cultivated,  the  writers  of  their  thoughts, 
have  become  everywhere  a  clasa  powerful  in  numbers  as  well 
aa  dominant  in  influence.  Education,  no  longer  confined 
to  the  upper  layer,  more  or  less  pervades  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people.  Books  are  in  every  one's  handa,  aasimilating 
and  establishing  the  written  and  spoken  usages  of  all.  That 
form  of  the  coinmon  apeeeh  in  each  country  which  haa 
enlisted  in  its  support  the  best  minds,  the  sweetest  and  most 
Bonoroua  tongues,  ia  ever  gaining  ground  upon  the  others, 
BHpplanting  tlieir  usages,  and  promising  to  become  and  to 
continue  the  true  popular  language. 

In  America,  the  infiueaces  we  have  now  been  considering 
wear  a  somewhat  peculiar  form.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
educated  clasa  nowhere  else  embraces  so  large  a  portion  ot 
the  community,  or  has  so  vast  a  collective  force  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  and  partly  for  this  very  reason,  the  highest  and 
beet-educated  claas  have  leaa  power  here  than  in  the  teaa 
democratic  countries  of  the  Old  World  :  the  low-toned  party 
newspaper  is  too  much  the  type  of  the  pi'evailing  literary 
influence  by  which  the  style  of  speech  of  our  rising  gener- 
ation ia  mouldiug,  A  tendency  to  alaug,  to  colloquial 
inelegaueiea,  and  even  vulgarities,  is  the  besetting  sin 
against  which  we,  as  Americana,  have  eapecially  to  guard  and 
to  struggle.  To  attain  that  thorough  democracy  which  ia 
the  best  life  and  vigour  of  language,  to  keep  our  English 
speech  vivid  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  whole  people, 
we  should  not  bring  down  the  tone  and  style  of  the  highest, 
nor  average  those  of  all  classes ;  we  should  rather  lift  up  the 
lower  to  the  level  of  the  higher. 

Our  review  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  respective 
part  played  by  the  different  processes  of  linguiatic  growth, 
and  the  i-ate  at  wliich  they  severally  act,  is  far  from  being 
exhaustive.  To  treat  the  subject  with  tiioroughness  would 
recf  lire  a  treatise.  Parts  of  it  are  of  extreme  subtlety  and 
difficulty.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  almost  solely  to 
extcimo)  historical  circuuBtaiiceB,  those  of  which  the  effect 
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ifl  moat  eaaily  tnced.  We  have  but  tioted  here  and  then 
•t  the  more  recondite  and  most  potent  inflnenceB  wliich  are 
deep-aeated  in  the  indifidiul  character  of  difierent  tougnes 
and  the  qualitiefl  of  the  people  who  speak  them.  That 
complex  and  intricate  combination  of  native  capacities  and 
diapoaitiona,  acquired  and  inherited  habits,  and  guiding 
circiunstanceB,  of  which,  in  each  iudividual  community,  the 
form  and  developmeiit  of  the  common  speech  is  a  product,  ia 
in  no  two  communities  the  same,  and  everywhere  requires  a 
apecial  and  detailed  study  in  order  to  ita  eomprehenaion. 
Ethnologiata  are  obliged,  in  the  main,  to  take  the  dilferencea 
of  national  character  om  ultimate  facta,  content  with  aettiug 
them  clearly  forth,  not  claiming  to  explain  them  ;  and  a  like 
neceaaity  reata  upon  the  lingoiat  as  regards  Ibguiatic  differ- 
encea :  not  only  can  he  not  account  for  the  presence  of 
peculiaritiea  of  character  which  determine  peculiarities  of 
speech,  but  even  their  analyais  eluded  his  aeivch ;  they 
manifeat  themselves  only  in  theae  special  eifecta,  and  are  not 
othernise  demonstrable.  To  ascribe  the  difierencea  of  lan- 
guage and  linguistic  growth  directly  to  "  physical  causes,"  to 
make  them  dependent  on  "  peculiaritiea  of  organization," 
whether  cerebral,  laryngal,  or  other,  is  wholly  meaningless 
and  futile.  Language  is  nut  a  physical  product,  but  a 
human  iniititulioD,  preserved,  perpetuated,  and  changed,  by 
free  human  action.  Nothing  but  education  and  habit  limits 
any  man  to  the  idiom  in  the  possession  of  which  he  has  grown 
up  J  within  the  community  of  speakers  of  the  same  tonguu 
may  readily  be  found  persons  with  endowments  aa  unlike,  in 
degree  and  kind,  as  those  which  characterise  the  average  men 
of  iliatant  and  diverse  races.  Physical  causes  do,  indeed, 
affect  language,  but  only  in  two  ways :  first,  as  they  change 
the  circumstances  to  which  men  have  to  adapt  their  speech  ; 
and  second,  as  they  alter  men's  nature  and  disposition. 
Every  physical  cause  requires  to  be  transmuted  into  a  motiTo 
or  a  mental  tendency,  before  it  can  affect  the  signs  by  which 
we  represent  our  mental  acta.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  phyaicnl  circumstances  do  produce  a  permanent  effect; 
Lpou  the  characteristii;a  of  race,  internal  as  well  aa  eitenial, 
tnd  ao  upua  those,  aiioug  the  rest,  which  govern  linguiatir 
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deyiilopment ;  but  in  wtat  mesBure,  at  what  rate,  and 
through  wbnt  detaila  of  change,  ia  as  yet  matter  of  the  widest 
diff&Teoce  of  opinion  and  the  liveliest  uontroveray.  There 
nre  headlong  materialists  who  pronounce  man  the  eiave  aud 
Bport  of  nature,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  external  forces 
amid  which  he  exists,  and  who  claim  that  his  history  may  be 
explained  und  foretold  by  meaua  of  a  knowledge  uf  those 
forces  ;  when  as  yet  they  have  not  found  out  eveu  the  A-B- 
C  of  the  modes  in  which  human  nature  is  moulded  by  its 
anrroun dings.  These  men  have  their  counterparts  also 
among  students  of  language.  But,  whatever  may  be  hoped 
from  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  at  present  nothing  of  value 
has  been  done  toward  showing  how  linguistic  growth  is 
affected  in  its  kind  and  rate  by  physical  causes.  There  is  no 
human  dialect  which  might  not  maiutain  itself  essentially 
unaltered  in  structure,  though  carried  to  climes  very  unlika 
those  in  which  it  had  grown  up,  and  though  employed  by  a 
people  whose  culture  and  mode  of  life  was  rapidly  varying  ; 
emigration,  often  assumed  to  be  the  chief  and  most  powerful 
cause  of  iinguistic  change,  alao  often  appears  to  esercine  a 
conservativo  influence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a,  language 
may  rapiiily  disintegrate,  or  undergo  phonetic  transform- 
ation, 01'  vary  t'.ie  substance  of  its  vocabulary,  without  mov- 
ing from  the  region  of  its  origin,  or  becoming  the  organ  of 
other  conditions  of  human  life.  When  linguistic  scholars 
can  fully  account  for  such  facta  aa  that  the  Icelandic  is  the 
most  antique  in  form  of  the  idioms  of  its  family,  that  the 
Lithuanian  has  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  apparatus  of 
Indo-European  inflection  than  any  other  known  tongue  of 
modern  times,  that  the  Armenian  has  become  with  difficulty 
recognizable  as  an  Iranian  dialect,  that  the  Melanesian, 
African,  and  American  languages  are  the  most  changeful  of 
human  forma  of  speech — then,  perhaps,  they  may  claim  to 
comprehend  the  circumstances  that  regulate  the  growth  of 
Language. 

The  variation  of  language  in  space,  its  change  from 
one  region  to  another,  is  a  not  lea^  obvioua  fact  than  its 
variation  in  time,  its  change  from  one  epoch  to  another. 
The  eartl.  is  filled  w.t^b  almost  numberlesi  dialects,  differing 
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fi'on.  one  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  some  of 
tbein,  at  leaat,  we  know  by  iiiatorit-al  evidence  to  be  descend- 
anta  of  a  common  original.  Thta  stnte  of  tilings  finds  its 
ready  and  simple  eiplanatioa  in  the  principles  wtich  have 
been  already  laid  down ;  tliey  will  demand,  therefore,  but  a 
brief  application  and  further  illustration. 

We  have  been  Bpeakiag,  when  treating  of  the  growth  of 
language,  of  vital  processes,  as  going  on  in  the  body  of 
speech  itself,  like  the  process  of  fermentation  in  bread,  or  of 
the  displacement  and  repincenient  of  tissues  in  an  animal 
organism.  But  we  have  been  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  word  "  proceaa  "  was  thus  used  only  in 
a  figuratii'e  sense.  Every  item  of  change  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  growth  of  human  speech  i»  ultimately  a  result 
of  the  conscious  efibrt  of*  human  beings.  In  language,  tbe 
atoms  which  compose  the  fermenting  mass  and  the  growing 
tissue  are  not  inert  matter,  acted  on  by  laws  of  combination 
and  affinity,  but  intelligent  creatures,  themselves  acting  foe 
a  purpose.  A  process  of  IlDguiatic  growth,  then,  is  only  the 
collective  effect,  in  a  given  direction,  of  the  acts  of  a  number 
of  separate  individuals,  guided  by  the  preferences,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  assent,  of  the  community  of  which  those  iadi- 
viduais  form  a  part.  And  upon  the  joint  and  reciprocal 
action  on  langnage  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
depend  all  the  phenomena  of  dialectic  separation  and  co- 
alescence. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  infinite  diveiv 

sity  of  character  aud  circumstance  in  the  intelligent  beinga 

who  have  language  in  charge  must  tend  to  infinite  diversity 

in  their  action  and  its  products.     Each  independent  mind, 

working  unrestrainedly  according  to  its  own  impulses,  would 

impress  upon  the  development  of  speech  a  somewhat  difierent 

K  history.     It  was  shown  almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  dis* 

H  Gussioos  (p.  22)  that  no  two  men  apeak  exactly  the  same 

H  tongue  :  of  course,  then,  they  would  not  propagate  the  same. 

H  Each  has  his  own  vocabulary,  hla  own  pet  words  and  phrases, 

H  hie  own  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  of  pronunciation, 

H  of  construction,  oi  grammar ;  the  needs  of  eacH  are  in  soma 

H  degree  uul  ike  those  of  others  ;  hia  mind  is  somewhat  diAor* 
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ently  impresHed  and  guided  by  feolinga  ani  esperieucea, 
differen'Jy  swayed  by  the  we.ght  of  existing  analogieB.  Such 
tendency  to  variation  ia,  to  be  sure,  within  compnratiyely 
narrow  limits ;  individual  speakers  of  Eoglish  would  not,  if 
left  to  tbeir  own  devices,  ruah  madly  ofl'  toward  a  Choctaw 
or  Kamchatkan  model  of  speech  ;  yet  its  results  are  by  no 
means  imperceptible  or  inaignificant ;  it  is  like  the  variation 
of  the  separate  individuals  of  a  species  of  plants  or  animals 
in  respect  to  traits  of  structure  and  disposition,  whicli,  how- 
ever slow  its  progress,  would  finally,  if  suffered  to  accumu- 
late its  effects,  break  up  the  species  into  well-marked 
varieties.  Linguistic  development  is  thus  made  up,  as  we 
may  fairly  express  it,  of  an  infinity  of  divergent  or  centrifu- 
gal forces. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  not  wanting  an  effective 
centripetal  force  also,  which  holds  all  the  others  in  check, 
whicli  resolves  them,  giving  value  to  that  part  of  each  which 
makes  in  a  certain  direction,  and  annulling  the  rest :  this 
centripetal  force  is  the  necessity  of  communication.  Man 
JB  no  soliloquist :  he  does  not  talk  for  his  own  diveraion  and 
edification,  but  for  converse  with  his  fellows  ;  and  that  would 
not  be  language  which  one  individual  alone  should  iinder- 
stand  and  be  able  to  employ.  Every  one  is,  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  engaged  in  his  way  and  measure  in  modi- 
fying language  ;  but  no  one's  action  affects  the  general 
speech,  nulesa  it  is  accepted  by  others,  and  ratified  in  theii' 
use.  Every  sign  which  I  utter,  I  utter  by  a  voluntary  effort 
of  my  organs,  over  which  my  will  has  indefeasible  control ; 
I  may  alter  the  sign  as  I  please,  and  to  any  eitent,  even  to 
that  of  substituting  for  it  some  other  wholly  new  sign;  only, 
if  by  so  doing  I  shock  the  sense  of  those  about  me,  or  make 
myself  unintelligible  to  them,  I  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 
I  speak  at  all.  This  is  the  consideration  which  restrains  ti-e 
from  arbitrariness  and  license  in  the  modification  of  my 
speech,  and  which  makes  me  eiert  my  individual  influence 
apon  it  only  through  and  by  the  community  of  which  I  am 
8  member.  If  those  who  form  one  community  do  not  talk 
sltke,  and  cannot  understand  one  another,  the  fundamental 
ud  essential  office  of  speech  is  not  fulfilled.     Hence,  what 
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Bver  changes  h  language  may  undergo,  they  muat  all  ha 
shared  in  by  the  whole  community.  The  idioayncrasies,  the 
sharp  angles  and  jutting  cornera,  of  every  tnau'H  idiom  must 
be  worn  off  by  attrition  i^ainst  those  with  which  it  cornea  in 
sontact  in  the  ordinary  iotercourBe  of  life,  that  the  common 
tongue  may  become  a  rounded  unit.  This  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  ideutity  of  dialect,  down  to  the  amalleat  details, 
among  all  the  constituent  members  of  a  community;  within 
certain  limits — which,  though  not  etrictly  definable,  are 
BufGciently  distinct  and  coercive  to  answer  their  practical 
purpose  perfectly  well — each  one  may  be  aa  original  aa  he 
pleases ;  he  may  push  hia  oddity  and  obscurity  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  whimsical  and  the  incomprehouaible— or  even 
beyond  it,  if  he  do  not  mind  being  misunderstood  and 
laughed  at ;  if  hia  sense  of  hia  own  individuality  be  so  ex- 
aggerated that  he  is  a  whole  community,  a  world,  to  himself. 
Nor  must  the  word  community,  aa  used  with  reference  to 
language,  be  taken  in  a.  too  restricted  or  definite  aense.  It 
haa  various  degrees  of  extension,  and  bounda  within  bounds : 
the  same  person  may  belong  to  more  than  one  community, 
uaing  in  each  a  different  idiom.  For  instance :  I  have,  aa 
we  may  suppose,  a  kind  of  home  dialect,  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  baby-talk,  and  a  larger  of  favourite  coUoquial- 
isma,  which  would  sound  a  little  queerly,  if  they  were  not 
unintelligible,  to  any  one  outside  of  my  family  circle ;  aa  an 
artisan,  pursuing  a  special  branch  of  manufacture  or  trade, 
or  aa  one  engageil  iu  a  particular  profession,  or  study,  or 
department  of  art,  I  am  a  member  of  another  community, 
speaking  a  language  to  some  extent  peculiar,  and  which 
would  be  understood  neither  by  my  wife  and  children  nor 
by  the  majority  of  speakers  of  English.  Thua,  I  may  have 
dived  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  some  scheme  of  tran- 
pcendental  philosophy,  or  aearched  and  pondered  the  ulti- 
mate physical  constitution  nf  atoms  ;  and,  if  I  should  dis- 
course to  a  gei.eral  audience  of  that  which  to  me  is  fuU  o( 
profoundest  significance  and  interest,  while  one  out  o( 
twenty,  perhaps,  would  f^-liow  nie  with  admiring  apprecia- 
tion, to  the  other  nineteen  I  should  seem  an  incoraprehenai- 
l))e  ranter.      But   even  as   a  general    speaker   of    Engiisb^ 
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qualified  to  mot  and  converse  intelligently  with  others  who 
claim  the  same  title,  upon  mattorii  of  import  to  us  all,  I 
may  have  my  speech  marked  more  or  less  strongly  with 
local  or  peraonal  peculiaritiea  ;  it  may  exhibit  unusuiil  tonea 
of  utterance,  or  unusual  turns  of  phruse,  which,  if  I  would 
be  readily  and  thoroughly  uudorstood,  I  must  endeavour  to 
avoid.  Now  all  these  differencee  of  speech,  limited  aa  their 
range  may  he,  are  iu  their  eaaeotial  nature  dialectic ;  the 
distinction  between  such  idioms,  aa  we  may  properly  style 
them,  and  well-marked  dialects,  or  related  but  independent 
languages,  ia  one,  not  of  kind,  but  only  of  degree.  For  I 
also  possess  a  conaiderahle  portion  of  my  language  in  com- 
mon with  the  Netherlander,  the  G-erman,  and  the  Swede,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  my  remoter  relations,  the  Russian,  the  Per- 
iian,  and  the  Hindu;  and  if,  ia  talking  with  any  one  of 
them,  I  could  only  manage  to  leave  out  of  my  converaation 
Buch  words  as  belong  to  my  dialect  alone,  and  moreover,  not 
to  pronounce  the  rest  with  such  a  local  peculiarity  of  tone, 
nor  give  them  such  special  shades  of  meaning,  he  and  I 
might  get  along  together  famously,  each  of  ua  understanding 
ftU  the  other  said.  I  can,  indeed,  make  calculations  and 
compose  mathematical  formulas  with  him  all  day  long ;  or,  if 
we  are  chemists,  we  can  compai-o  our  views  as  to  the  consti 
tution  of  all  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  to  our  mu- 
tual edificatiou  ;  since,  as  regards  their  mathematical  and 
chemical  language,  their  systems  of  notation  and  nomen- 
clature, all  who  share  European  civilization  form  but  a  single 

There  ia  room,  then,  for  all  that  diversity  which  was  shown 
m  our  first  lecture  to  belong  to  the  speech  of  different  iodi- 
viduals  and  different  classes  iu  the  same  community,  along 
with  that  general  correspondence  which  makes  them  speakers 
of  the  same  language.  The  influence  of  community  works 
in  various  degrees,  and  within  various  limits,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  community  by  which  ic  ia 
esereised,  Tho  whira  of  a  thild  and  ihe  assent  of  iti 
parents  may  make  a  change  in  the  family  idior 


sent  of  all  the  artisa 


I  a  certain  branch  of  mechanical 


^MMMuiaCMM,  Mi  atnagtkcM  Oe  taMwiiklk  ki^  fa 
«  0f  »  Miuiamtf ,  t«]i^  ta  pnacnv  tW  k 

hw^ptme  >  mx.  oecmfjiug  a  ea«Bu  tnet  at 
.  poMCM  a  NH^  bngve,  «Ud  all  ■■dcntelid 

^^^ llilie ;  Uwu,  K>  long  H  Uk  nee  ■■  eonSned  witUn 

Mffriir  limit*,  boncrer  n^ifllj  iu  langnage  ucr  *idd  to  tbe 
iffwNN<il>lif  forc««  which  produee  lingiiirtie  growth,  all  wiQ 
Writ  frf/tn  (rw-'h,  Biid  e^ch  from  all ;  and,  froin  genentMHi  to 
ffgWTMtiiin,  nyurj  mui  will  uutleratand  hLi  neighbour,  wliat- 
#r»r  (liffitrully  he  tnii(ht  Had  in  coDvereing  with  the  spirit  of 
liU  ([rMit^trwiJCiHier,  or  wme  yet  remoter  ancestor.  But  if 
tha  r«'»  i;ri)Wii  in  numbcni,  Hpreading  icaelf  over  region  after 
teahtn,  Miudii>K  out  colonivf  to  dutant  lands,  its  oniformi^ 
ufapwicli  it  etitiiaed  to  •erioua  daoger,  and  can  only  be  aav^ 
h»  Rtwcially  favourinit  cireumBtancea  and  conditions.  And 
tnowi  ccjudltionii  ore  yet  more  eii^lu^iively  of  an  external 
(iliiiracter  thuii  tbi'itc  wliioh,  m  we  lately  saw,  dntermine  the 
iriodo  and  rate  of  linnuintic  chunge  in  general:  they  consist 
Ulilinly  in  tlio  kind  and  degree  of  culture  enjoyed  and  the 
VlTiiuts  wKiuh  llii«  lifttuniUy  produces,  In  a  low  state  of 
■iiviUMtiou,  tlio  maintotitiiicu  of  community  -jver  a  wide 
<Mt«Ut  ol'  vuuiitry  is  ultogutlier  impi'ftcticable ;  the  lendencj 
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to  Begregation  is  paramount ;  local  and  clannish  feeling 
prevails,  stifling  the  growth  of  any  wider  and  nobler 
sense  of  national  unity  and  common  interests ;  each  little 
tribe  or  section  is  jealous  of  aud  dreads  the  rest ;  tho 
struggle  for  esiatence  arrays  them  in  hostility  against  each 
other ;  or,  at  tho  best,  the  means  of  constant  and  thorough 
communication  among  individuals  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  is  wanting,  along  with  tho  feelings  which  should 
impel  to  it.  Thus  all  the  diversifying  tendencies  are  left  to 
run  their  course  unchecked ;  varieties  of  circumstance  and 
eiperience,  the  subtler  and  more  indirect  influencea  of 
climate  and  mode  of  life,  the  yet  more  nadefinable  agencies 
which  have  their  root  in  individual  and  national  caprice, 
gradually  accumulate  their  discordant  effects  about  separate 
centres,  and  local  varieties  of  speech  arise,  which  grow  inti 
dialects,  and  these  into  distinct  and,  finally,  widely  dissimilar 
languages.  The  rate  at  which  this  separation  will  go  on 
depends,  of  course,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  genera, 
rate  of  change  of  the  common  speech;  as  the  dialei^ts  can 
only  become  different  by  growing  apart,  a  sluggiabneaa  of 
growth  will  keep  them  longer  together — and  that,  not  by  its 
direct  operation  alone,  but  also  by  giving  the  weak  forces  of 
an  imperfect  and  scanty  communication  opportuuity  to  work 
more  effectively  in  counteraction  of  the  others.  Thus  all 
the  influences  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  re- 
etricting  the  variation  of  a  languago  from  goneration  to 
generation  are,  as  such,  equally  effective  in  checking  its 
variatioQ  from  portion  to  portion  of  a  people.  But  the 
most  important  of  them,  also  contribute  to  the  same  result 
in  another  way,  by  directly  strengthening  and  extending  the 
bonds  of  community.  Culture  and  enlightunmeut  give  a 
wonderful  cohesive  force;  they  render  possible  a  wide  po- 
litical unity,  maintenance  of  the  same  institutions,  govern- 
ment under  the  same  laws  ;  they  facilitate  community  of 
memories  and  tradition.'!,  and  foster  nationr.l  feeling;  they 
create  the  wants  and  tastes  which  lead  the  people  of  differ, 
ent  regions  to  mix  with  and  aid  one  another,  and  they 
furnish  the  means  of  ready  and  frequent  intercourse :  all  of 
which  make  powerfully  for  linguistic  unity  also.     A  tr». 


ditioDal  literature,  sai:red  or  heroic,  tendB  effertivelj"  in  th< 
Mmo  direction.  But  of  more  account  than  all  is  a  written 
literature,  and  an  organized  and  pervading  aj-stem  of  in- 
Btmction,  whereby  the  same  eipressione  for  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  esperience  are  set  as  models  before  the  ejeB  of  all, 
vai  the  moat  far-reaching  and  effective  style  of  liDgdstic 
communication  is  established. 

Moreover,  that  same  necessity  of  mutual  understanding 
wbicU  makes  and  preserves  theidentity  of  language  through, 
out  a  community  has  power  also  to  bring  fbrth  identity  out 
of  diversity.  No  necessary  and  indissoluble  tie  binds  any 
human  being  to  his  own  personal  and  local  peculiarities  of 
idiom,  or  even  to  hia  mother-tongue ;  habit  and  convenienee 
alone  make  them  hia ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  them  up  for 
others,  when  ciroumatances  miike  it  worth  his  while  to  do  bo. 
The  eoarae  and  broad-mouthed  rustic  whom  the  force  of 
inborn  character  and  talent  brings  up  to  a  position  among 
cultivated  men,  weara  off  the  rudeness  of  his  native  dialect, 
and  learns  to  speak  as  correctly  and  elegantly,  perhaps,  m 
one  who  has  been  trained  from  hia  birth  after  the  beat 
models.  Those  who  come  up  from  among  the  dialects  of 
every  part  of  Britain  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis 
acquire  some  one  of  the  forms  of  English  speech  which 
flourish  there ;  and,  even  if  they  themselves  are  unable  ever 
to  rid  themselves  wholly  of  provincialiams,  their  children 
may  grow  up  as  thorough  cockneys  as  if  their  families  had 
never  lived  out  of  hearing  of  Bow  bella.  Any  one  of  us  who 
goes  to  a  foreign  land  and  settles  there,  identifying  himself 
with  a  community  of  strange  speech,  learns  to  talk  with 
them,  as  well  as  hia  previously  formed  habits  will  let  him, 
and  between  his  descendants  and  theirs  there  will  be  no 
difference  of  language,  however  unlike  they  may  be  in  hue 
and  feature,  If  adventurers  of  various  race  and  tongue 
combine  themselves  together  in  a  colony  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  some  wild  country,  their  speech  at  once  begins  to 
undergo  a  process  of  assmilation,  which  sooner  or  later 
makes  it  one  and  homogeneous :  how  rapidly  this  end  shall 
be  attained,  and  whether  some  one  element  shall  absorb  tha 
re»t,  or  whether  all  shall  contribute  equally  to  the  reeolting 
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dialect,  must  be  determined  by  the  special  eircumstaufna  at 
the  case.  Of  the  multitudes  of  Germans  whom  emigration 
brings  to  our  ahores,  some  eatablish  theniBelves  togethiir  in 
considerable  numbera :  they  cover  with  their  HettlementB  a 
tra«t  in  the  West,  or  fill  a  quarter  in  eome  of  our  largo 
towna  and  cities.  They  form,  then,  ii  kind  of  community  of 
tbeii"  own,  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  community  which 
HurronndH  them,  having  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  latter,  hut  not  absorbed  into  its  structure  :  there  are 
enough  speakers  of  English  among  them  to  furniah  all  the 
means  of  commnnication  with  the  world  about  them  which 
they  need ;  they  are  proud  of  their  German  nationality  and 
cling  to  it ;  they  have  their  own  schools,  papera,  hooka, 
preachers— and  their  language,  though  sure  to  yield  finally 
to  the  aasimilating  influences  which  aurround  it,  may  be 
kept  up,  possibly,  for  generations.  80  also  with  a  crowd  of 
Iriah,  clustered  together  in  a  village  or  suburb,  breeding  in 
and  in,  deriving  their  scanty  instruction  from  special  schools 
under  priestly  care :  their  characteristic  brogue  and  other 
peculiarities  of  word  and  phrase  may  have  an  indefinite  lease 
of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  families  of  foreign  nation- 
ality scattered  in  less  numbers  among  us  can  make  no 
effective  reaistanee  to  the  force  which  tenda  to  identify  them 
thoroughly  with  the  community  of  English  speakers,  and 
their  language  ia  aoon  given  up  for  oura. 

There  is  evidently  no  limit  to  the  scale  upon  which  auch 
fusion  and  aasimilation  of  apeech  may  go  on.  The  same 
cauaes  which  lead  an  individual,  or  family,  or  group  of  fami- 
lies, to  learn  and  use  another  tongue  than  that  which  they 
themaelves  or  their  fathers  have  been  aocuatomed  to  apeak, 
may  be  by  historical  circumstances  made  operative  through- 
out a  whole  class,  or  over  a  whole  region.  When  two  com- 
munities are  combined  into  one,  there  comes  to  be  but  one 
language  where  before  there  were  two.  A  multiplication  and 
strengthening  of  the  ties  which  bind  togetlier  the  different 
aectiona  of  one  people  tenda  directly  toward  the  efiacement 
of  already  osiating  varieties  of  dialect,  and  the  production  of 
linguistic  uniformity. 

Such  efiacement  ai.d  asaimilation  of  dialectic  varieties,  net 
U 


leM  than  dissimtlntion 
all  the  time  going 


ind  the  formation  of  new  dialects,  Eire 
in  human  communities.  According  u 
conditions  favour  the  one  or  the  other  claaa  of  effects;  and  n 
dup  consideration  of  both  ia  neceaaary,  if  we  would  compre- 
hend the  history  of  any  tongno,  or  family  of  tongues.  Let 
U3  look  at  one  or  two  examples,  wiiioh  ahaU  aerve  to  illua- 
tmte  their  joint  and  mutual  workiuga,  and  to  set  forth 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  principles  we  ha,ve  laid  down. 

We  will  consider  firat  the  history  of  that  one  aroong  the 
prominent  literary  languages  of  the  present  day  which  has 
moab  recently  attained  its  position,  namely  the  German. 
From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  Germany  has  heen  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  discordant  dialects,  eocL 
occupying  its  own  limited  territory,  and  no  one  of  them 
better  entitled  than  any  other  to  sot  itself  up  as  the  norm 
of  correct  German  speech.  How  far  back  their  separation 
goes,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  ;  whence,  when,  and  how  the 
first  Germanic  tribe  entered  central  Europe,  that  its  tongue 
might  become  there  the  mother  of  ho  many  languages,  crowd- 
ing Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  spreading,  through  JEng- 
land,  even  to  the  ahorea  and  prairies  of  a  new  world;  or 
whether  the  beginnings  of  dialectic  division  were  made  before 
the  entrance  of  the  race  into  ita  present  scats — these  are 
secrets  which  will  never  he  fully  disclosed.  There  were 
sweeping  changes  in  the  range  and  character  of  the  Ger- 
manic dialects  during  those  ages  of  migration  and  strife 
when  Germany  and  Rome  were  carrying  on  their  life  and 
death  struggle.  Whole  branches  of  the  German  race,  among 
them  some  of  the  moat  renowned  and  mighty,  as  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  wholly  lost  their  existence  as  separate  com- 
munities, being  scattered  and  absorbed  into  other  com- 
munities, and  their  languages  also  ceased  to  exist.  Leagues 
nigrations,  intestine  struggles  and  foreign  conquests, 
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ce  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  beginnings  of  civilization,  more  than  one  of  the  High- 
Oemmn  dialects,  as  they  are  called,  the  dialects  of  centra] 
and  southern  G^ermany,  had  been  for  a  BOaaon  the  subject 
of  liternry  culture.  This  was  the  case  with  the  idioms,  ip. 
Buceeesion,  of  the  Alemannic,  Prankish,  and  Bavarian  divi- 
siona  of  the  race,  between  the  seventh  aud  the  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  then,  for  a  time,  the  Swabian  dialect  gained  the 
preeminence,  and  in  it  was  produced  a  rich  and  noble  legend- 
ary literature,  containing  precious  memorials  of  national 
heroic  story,  aud  still  studied  and  valned  wherever  the  Ger- 
man tongue  is  spoken.  Here  was  a  promising  beginning  for 
a  truly  national  language,  but  the  conditions  of  the  times 
were  not  yet  such  as  to  give  the  movement  lasting  and  assured 
success.  Three  centuries  later  began  the  grand  national  up- 
heaval of  the  Keformation.  The  writings  of  Luther,  multi- 
plied and  armed  with  a  hundred-fold  force  by  the  new  art  of 
printing,  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  to  nearly 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people,  awakening  everywhere  a 
vivid  enthnsiasra.  The  language  he  used  was  not  the  local 
dialect  of  a  district,  bnt  one  which  had  already  a  better 
claim  than  any  other  to  the  character  of  a  general  German 
language  ;  it  »  as  the  court  and  official  Bpeeeli  of  the  principal 
kingdoms  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  loado  up  of 
Swabian,  Austrian,  and  other  dialectic  elements,*  To  a  lan- 
guage BO  accredited,  the  internal  impulse  of  the  religious 
excitement  aud  the  political  revolutions  accompanying  it, 
and  the  eiternal  influence  of  the  press,  which  brought  ita 
literature,  and  especially  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
into  every  reading  family,  were  enough  to  give  a  common 
currency,  a  general  value.  It  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  us  tbo  most  cultivated  form  of  German  speech  j 
it  was  ockuowledgcJ.  and  accepted  as  the  dialect  of  highest 
rank,  the  only  fitting  organ  of  communication  among  the 
educated  and  refined.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  iti 
influence  and  power  have  gone  on  increasing.  It  is  tKo 
vehicle  of  liteiatiire  and  instruction  everywhere.  Whatever 
may  be  tho  speech  of  the  lower  claHaea  in  any  sectior  the 
■  See  Schleiclier,  DeiiCscha  Sprubn,  p>  1D7  uq. 
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cdufftted,  til  one  whn  ttiiike  up 
literary  German;  their  children 
else  is  written.  The  popular  ilialeets  are  still 
as  ever,  bcuaufe  education  is  Dot  pervadin^r  and  thorough 
enough  to  extirpate  them  i  and  their  existence  may  be  pro- 
longed for  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  the  literary  langunge 
exercises  a  powerfully  repreasing  and  assimilating  effect 
upon  them  all ;  it  has  lessened  their  rank  and  lowered  their 
ehsracter,  by  withdrawing  from  them  in  great  meaaure  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  cultivated  ;  it  has  leavened  them 
all  with  its  material  and  ita  usages  ;  and  it  may  finally 
succeed  in  crowding  them  altogether  out  of  use.  Its  sway 
extends  just  es  far  as  the  external  influences  which  estab- 
lished it  reach  :  it  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  High-German  dialects,  its  nearest  kindred ;  the 
people  of  the  northern  provinces  also,  speaking  tongues  of 
Low-Q«rinan  descent,  which  are  much  more  nearly  related 
with  the  Netherlandish,  or  even  with  the  English,  are  drawn 
by  the  ties  of  political,  social,  and  religious  commnnity  with 
the  rest  of  Germany  to  accept  and  use  it.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  political  independence,  aided  by  diversity  oi 
social  and  religious  usages,  has  given  a  separate  existence 
as  a  literary  language  to  the  Dutch  or  Netherlandish,  and 
yet  more  notably  to  the  English,  descendants  nf  dialects 
originally  undistinguished  among  the  crowd  of  Low-G-erman 
idioms  which  lined  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  history  of  most  other  literary  languages  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  we  have  just  been  esamin- 
ing.  Each  was,  at  the  outset,  one  out  of  a  number  of  kin- 
dred but  more  or  less  diverse  forma  of  speech,  and  the 
predominance  which  it  came  to  gain  over  them  was  the  re- 
sult, not  of  its  inherent  merits  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
and  means  of  communication,  but  of  outward  circum'ttances, 
which  made  its  usages  worth  the  acquisition  of  a  wider  and 
wider  community.  Thus  the  parent  language  of  the  modern 
French  was  the  vernacular  speech  of  only  a  small  part  of 
the  population  of  Franco;  and  it  long  had  a  rival,  and 
almost  a  superior,  in  the  early  and  highly  cultivated  dialect 
of  southern  France,  the  Provencal,  or  langue    d'oc ;    nor 
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if  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse  had  maintained  itseH,  (rovld  tlio 
latter  e>ei'  have  yielded  to  the  former :  but  the  sceplre  oJ 
political  Bupremaey  over  all  Prance  passed  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  northern,  praviticeB,  and  their  speech  became 
the  rule  of  good  usage  throughout  tho  land,  while  the 
lanyue  d'oe  lost  by  degrees  its  character  as  a  cuHivated 
dialect,  and  survives  only  in  rude  and  insignificant  provincial 
pafoiK.  The  Italian  was,  in  like  manner,  the  popular  idiom 
only  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the  innumerable  local  diaiepta  whiyh 
crowd  and  joatle  one  another  between  the  Alps  and  Sicily, 
and  its  currency  among  tho  educated  classes  of  the  whole 
peainaula  ts  the  effect  of  literary  influence  and  of  instruc- 

An  illnstration  of  a  somewhat  different  character  is 
aflbrded  us  by  the  history  of  the  Latin,  a,  history  in  many 
respects  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  languagu 
Trliicli  has  ever  existed.  This  conquering  tongue — wbosa 
doBcendantfl  now  occupy  ho  large  and  fair  a  part  of  Europe, 
and,  along  with  their  half-siater,  the  English,  fill  nearly  all 
the  New  World,  and  numerouB  scattered  tracts,  coasts,  and 
islands,  on  every  continent  and  in  every  ocean,  while  its 
material  has  leavened  and  enriched  the  speech  of  all  enlight- 
ened nations — -was  the  vernacular  idiom,  not  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  of  a  little  isolated  district  in  middle  Italy,  a 
region  which,  on  any  map  of  the  world  not  drawn  upon  a 
scale  truly  gigantie,  one  might  easily  cover  with  the  end  of  a 
finger.  How  and  when  it  came  there,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  related  dialects,  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  an  older  tongue,  spoken  by  the  first 
immigrants,  which  had  grown  apart  by  tho  effect  of  the  usual 
disBimilating  processes.  Eemalns  of  at  least  two  of  these 
lister  dialects,  the  Oacan  and  the  Umbrian,  are  etill  left  in 
existence,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  and  to 
illustrate  the  ante-hiBtoric  period  of  Italic  speech.  Tho 
Iiatin  was  pressed  on  the  north  by  the  Etruscan,  and  threat- 
ened from  tho  south  by  the  Greek,  languages  of  much  more 
powerful  raeeB,  and  the  latter  of  them  possessing  a  higher 
intrinsic  character,  and  an  infinitely  superior  cultivation :  no 
one  could  then  have  dared  to  gueas  that  its  after  career 


would  be  bo  much  more  concpi'^unus  than  tlieirs.  Iba  epresd 
begfttk  with  the  extension  of  Koman  dominion,  and  waa  th« 
plaiuest  and  most  unequirocal  Bign  of  the  thorough  aud 
penetrating  nature  of  that  dominion.  Not  content  with  tfas 
iooBs  and  nominal  sway  which  the  Persian  tiovereign  exer. 
cised  over  the  heterogenoouB  parts  of  his  vast  empire,  or  tho 
yet  lazer  authority  of  the  modern  Mongol  ruiers  over 
their  wider  eonqueatB,  the  Bomans  infused,  as  it  were,  a  new 
organic  life  into  the  vast  body  corporate  of  which  they  wera 
the  head,  and  made  their  influence  felt  through  its  every 
nerve  and  fibre.  Italy  they  first  subjected  and  Homanized. 
The  yoke  they  imposed,  aud  riveted  by  their  military  eolonioB, 
their  laws  aud  institutions,  their  culture,  and  their  all-peno' 
trating  adiniaist ration,  was  a  bond  of  community  against 
which  no  other  proved  able  to  maintain  itself;  all  the  Ian- 
guages  of  the  peoinsula,  from  the  GlauliBh  of  the  north  to 
the  Greek  of  the  eitreme  south,  gave  way  by  degrees  before 
the  tongue  of  the  conquering  city,  and  Italy  became  a 
country  of  one  uniform  speech.  And  yet  not  wholly 
uniform ;  relics  of  the  aucient  languages  maintained  them- 
selves for  a  long  time  in  certain  more  inaccessible  diatricts, 
and  their  influence  was  doubtless  to  be  distinctly  seen  iu  the 
varying  local  dialects  of  the  different  parts  of  the  peninauln 
— as,  indeed,  traces  of  it  are  even  now  discoverable  there. 
The  common  speech  of  Italy,  too,  setting  aside  these  dia- 
lectic distiuction8,was  not  the  pure  polished  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  but  a  ruder  idiom,  containing  already  the  germa 
of  many  of  the  changes  exhibited  by  the  modern  Italian  and 
the  other  Bomanic  tongues.  The  same  process  of  conquest 
and  incorporation  into  the  Bomau  community  was  carried 
farther,  upon  a  grand  and  surprising  scale,  into  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Celts  of  Gaul,  the  Celts  and 
Iberians  of  Spain,  gave  up  their  own  languages  and  adopted 
that  of  their  rulers  and  civilizera,  not  less  completely  than 
have  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
Bichanged  their  Irish  speech  lor  English :  of  Celtic  words 
aud  usages  only  scanty  and  unimportant  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  French  and  Spanish.  The  same  fate 
threatened  Germany,  had  not  her  brave  and  hardy  tribei 
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offered  too  stubbom  a  resistance  to  tlin  already  vraiiiiig 
forces  of  the  empire ;  and  Britain  aiso,  had  not  its  remote 
aituatiuQ  and  inferior  value  an  a  province  caused  the  Bomau 
hold  upon  it  to  be  weak,  and  soon  abandoned.  Leas  con- 
niderable  tracts  of  snuth-eastem  Europe,  stretching  from  the 
northern  border  of  Italy  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
yielded  to  the  same  influence  ;  subdued  by  the  arms,  colo- 
nized from  the  population,  organized  by  the  policy,  civilized 
by  the  culture,  of  the  great  city,  they  learned  also  to  talk 
hep  language,  forgetting  their  own.  Thus  arose  the  great 
and  important  group  of  the  Bomanic  languages,  as  they  are 
called;  namely,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  Ehieto-Komanic  of  southern  Switzerland,  and 
the  WaUflchian— — each  including  a  host  of  varying  dialects, 
all  lineal  descendants  of  the  Latin,  all  spoken  by  populations 
only  in  small  part  of  Latin  race, 

"We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  a  pure  and  classical 
Latin  was  ever  the  popular  dialect  of  this  wide-extended 
region  of  Europe,  any  more  than  of  Italy  after  its  first 
Bomonization.  The  eamn  counteracting  causes,  acting  on  a 
grander  acale  and  with  an  intensified  force,  prevented  cor- 
rectness and  homogeneity  of  speech.  The  populace  got  their 
Latin  rather  irom  the  army  and  its  followers,  the  coionista 
and  low  oflicials,  than  from  educated  Eomans  and  the  works 
of  great  authors.  Doubtless  there  was  not  at  first  such  a 
diiference  between  the  dialect  of  the  highest  and  of  the 
lowest  that  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  it  rapidly  became  wi  ier :  while  study  and 
the  imitation  of  unchanging  models  kept  the  scholars  and 
ecclesiastics  in  possession  of  the  classical  Latin,  ouly  a  little 
barbarized  by  the  irresistible  intrusion  into  it  of  words  and 
conatructiona  borrowed  from  vernacular  use,  the  language  of 
the  masses  grew  rapidly  away  from  it,  breaking  up  at  the 
same  time  intg  those  innumerable  local  forms  to  whose  exist- 
ence we  have  already  referred.  There  was  no  conserving  and 
assimilating  influence  at  work  among  the  millions  who  had 
taken  for  their  own  the  language  of  Eome,  capable  either  o£ 
binding  them  fast  to  its  established  usages  or  of  keeping 
Uteir  Unea  < if  linguistic  growth  pBraIl';L     Special  disturbing 
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forces  came  in  Lero  and  tliere.  lucuraiona  and  conquestB  of 
(lerman  tribes  brought  an  element  ol'  Germanic  speech  into 
tlie  tongues  alike  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Centuries  of 
Baracon  domination  entrrafted  upon  the  Spanish  language  a 
notftblo  Btore  of  words  of  Arabii;  derivation.  When,  at 
Ifingth,  the  dark  ages  of  European  history  were  over,  and 
knowledge  and  culture  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  eiclusiTe 
custody  of  the  lew,  and  made  the  wealth  and  blesBing  of  tho 
many,  the  Latin  wae  a,  dead  language,  much  too  far  removed 
from  popular  wants  and  Bjmpathiea  to  be  able  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  new  nations.  Hence  the  rise  in  each  separata 
country,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time,  of  a  new  national 
tongue,  to  be  the  instrument  and  expression  of  the  national 
culture.  All  Romanized  Europe  was  in  the  condition  already 
deBcribed  as  that  of  Germany  prior  to  the  advancement  of  the 
modem  German  to  ita  present  position  ;  a  chaos  of  varying 
dialects  was  there ;  and,  in  every  case,  external  hiatorical 
circumstances  determined  which  of  them  should  attain  a 
higher  value,  and  should  subject  and  absorb  the  rest. 

In  all  this  alternate  and  repeated  divergence  and  converg- 
ence of  dialects  there  is  evidently  nothing  which  needs  to  be 
looked  upon  as  mysterious,  or  even  pu^Kling.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  language  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  parti 
of  the  earth.  We  need  only  the  tendency  of  individual 
language  to  vary,  and  the  effect  of  community  to  check, 
limit,  and  even  reverse  this  tendency,  in  order  to  eiplain 
evei-y  case  that  arises :  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  case 
must  decide  whether  their  joint  action  shall,  on  the  whole, 
make  for  homogeneity  or  for  diversity  of  speech ;  and  the 
result,  in  kind  and  in  degree,  will  vary  according  to  the  sum 
of  the  causes  which  produced  it ;  as  the  resultant  motion,  in 
rate  and  direction,  combines  and  represents  all  the  forces, 
however  vanous  and  conflicting,  of  whose  united  action  it  ii" 
4he  effect. 

Thus,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  when  there  takes 
place  a  fusion  of  two  communities,  larger  or  sraaller,  of 
varying  api^ech,  no  general  law  can  determine  what  shall  be 
tho  resulting  dialect,  Wben  the  Eomans  conquered  Gaul, 
although  forming  only  a  minority  of  the  populaticn,  thcj 
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nlmoBt  totally  obliterated  the  GaiiliHh  speecli,  putting  tlie 
Latin  in  its  place,  for  they  brought  with  them  culture  and 
polity,  art  and  seieoce,  learning  and  letters:  they  made  it 
better  worth  while  for  the  Celts  to  learn  Latin  than  to 
adhere  to  their  own  ancient  idiorii.  "When,  however,  the 
Germanic  FranliK,  a  few  centuries  later,  conquered  in  thoii 
turn  the  now  Latinized  Gaul,  and  turned  it  into  a  feingdom 
of  I'rance,  they  adopted  the  language  of  their  more  uumer. 
ons  and  more  cultivated  Bubjects,  only  addiug  a  snial!  per- 
centage of  Germanic  words  to  ita  vocabulary,  and  perhapB 
contributing  an  appreciable  influence  toward  Laatening  the 
decay,  already  well  in  progress,  of  the  Latin  grainuiatieal 
syatem.  The  Bame  thing  happened  once  more,  when  the 
Scandinavian  Northmen,  representing  another  branch  of  the 
Germanic  family,  after  extorting  from  the  beaten  and  trem- 
bling monarchs  of  France  the  cession  of  one  of  her  fairest 
provinces,  became  the  not  less  formidable  and  dreaded  Nor- 
mans. Although  placed  in  seemingly  favourable  circum- 
stances  for  conserving  their  linguistic  independence,  crowded 
together  as  they  were  within  comparatively  narrow  bouudB, 
and  making  ou  their  own  ground,  of  which  they  were 
absolute  itiaBters,  the  majority  of  the  population,  they  yet 
could  not  resist  the  powerful  assimilating  influences  which 
pressed  them,  a  horde  of  uncouth  and  imlearned  barbarians, 
on  every  side.  Within  a  wonderfully  sliort  time,  their 
JTorsie  tougue  had  altogether  gone  out  of  use,  leaving  traces 
only  in  a  few  geographical  names  :  along  with  French  man- 
ners, French  learning,  and  French  polity,  they  had  implicitly 
adopted  also  French  speech.  Hardly  was  this  conversion 
Bccomplished,  when  they  set  forth  to  propagate  their  new 
linguiatic  faith  in  a  cuuutry  occupied  by  dialects  akin  with 
that  which  they  had  recently  forsworn.  The  Angles  and 
8ai0U8,  Germanic  tribes,  had  meantime  finished  the  task, 
only  begun  by  the  Romans,  of  extirpating  upon  the  largest 
and  best  part  of  British  ground  the  old  Celtic  speech.  They 
had  done  it  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  by  sheer  brute 
force,  by  destroying,  enslaving,  or  driving  out  the  native 
population,  and  filling  al!  but  the  moat  inaccessible  regions 
of  the  island  with  their  own  ferocioua  tribesmon.     Het'e* 
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the  wholly  insignificant  remains  of  Celtic  maUnnl  to  bs 
found  among  the  ordiaary  etorea  of  ei^pres^siuo  of  uur  English 

tongue.  Christianity  and  civilization  found  the  invaders  in 
their  new  home,  and  an  Anglo-Sason  literature  grew  up, 
which,  had  circumstances  continued  fiivourabte,  mi^ht  havo 
aided  national  unity  of  government,  institutions,  and  culture 
to  assimilate  the  varying  dialects  of  the  country,  producing 
a  national  language  not  inferior  in  wealth  and  polish  to  our 
present  speech.  But  they  who  take  the  aword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword:  upon  the  Auglo-Saions  were  wreaked  the 
woea  they  had  themaelves  earlier  brought  upon  the  Celts. 
Danish  and  Norse  invasions,  during  a  long  period,  bitterly 
vexed  and  weakened  the  Saxon  state,  and  it  fioally  sank 
irrecoverably  under  the  Norman  conquest.  This  time,  the 
collision  of  two  diverse  languages,  upborne  by  a  nearly 
equal  eiviliiation — the  partial  superiority  of  that  of  the 
Normans  being  more  than  counterbalanceil  by  their  in- 
feriority in  numbers — under  the  government  of  political 
circumstances  already  eiplained,  produced  a  reuult  diiFerenl 
from  any  which  we  li.ive  thus  far  had  occasion  to  notice- 
namely,  a  truly  composite  language,  dran-ing  its  material  and 
its  strength  in  so  nearly  equal  part  from  the  two  sources 
that  achobra  are  able  to  dispute  whether  the  modem  English 
is  more  Saxon  or  more  French.  Into  the  details  of  the 
combination  we  cannot  now  stay  to  enter,  but  must  pass 
on  to  note  the  later  dialectic  history  of  the  language, 
merely  directing  attention  to  the  important  and  familiarly 
known  fact  that  its  formative  apparatus— whether  consisting 
in  inflections,  affiles  of  derivation,  or  connectives  and  rela- 
tional words — along  with  the  most  common  and  indispensable 
part  of  its  vocabulary,  remained  almost  purely  Saxon,  so 
that  it  is  to  be  accounted  still  a  Germanic  dialect  in  struc- 
ture, although  furnished  with  stores  of  expression  in  no 
small  part  of  Romanic  origin. 

The  fusion  of  Saron  and  Norman  elements  in  English 
speech  did  not  reach  in  equal  measure  all  parts  of  the  land 
or  all  classes  of  the  people,  nor  did  it  by  any  means  wipe 
out  previously  existing  dialei'tic  differences,  tlvis  furnishing 
a  new  and  strictly  homogeneous  speQch  as  a  starting-point 
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whence  a  new  proceaa  of  dialectic  dlvei^nice-  should  coiu- 
mence.  On  the  contrary,  Biitain  is  utiU,  like  G-crmiuiy, 
only  in  a  less  degree,  a  country  full  of  dinlects,  somo  of 
wbose  peculiaritiea  go  back  to  the  diversities  of  apeech 
among  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  the 
island  waa  achieved,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  while  the 
rest  are  of  every  date  of  origin,  from  that  remote  period  to 
the  present.  One  or  two  of  these  dialects— especially  tho 
Scottish  and  the  Yorkshire — poetry  and  fiction  have  made 
somewhat  familiarly  known  to  us ;  others  are  matters  of 
keen  and  curious  interest  to  the  student  of  language,  their 
testimony  being  hardly  less  essential  than  that  of  the  literary 
dialect  to  his  comprehenaiou  of  the  history  of  English 
■peech. 

But  it  was  impoasible  that,  in  the  transfer  of  English  to 
the  continent  of  America,  these  local  dialects  should  main- 
tain themselves  intact ;  that  could  only  have  been  tjie  result 
of  a  separate  migration  of  parts  of  the  local  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
their  distinct  identity  in  their  new  place  of  settlement. 
Such  was  not  the  character  of  the  movement  which  filled 
this  country  with  an  English -speaking  population.  Old 
lines  of  local  dii'isien  were  efiaeed  ;  new  ties  of  community 
were  formed,  embracing  men  of  various  province  and  rank. 
It  was  not  more  inevitable  that  the  languages  of  the  various 
nationalities  which  have  contributed  to  our  later  population 
should  disappear,  swallowed  up  in  the  predominant  English, 
than  that  the  varying  foi'ms  of  English  should  disappear, 
being  asBimtlated  to  that  one  among  them  which  was  better 
supported  than  the  rest.  Nor  could  it  be  doubtful  which 
was  the  predominant  element,  to  which  the  others  would 
have  to  conform  themselves.  In  any  cultivated  and  lettered 
community,  the  cultivated  speech,  the  language  of  letters,  ia 
the  central  point  toward  which  all  the  rest  gravitate,  as  they 
are  broken  up  and  lose  their  local  hold.  And  our  first 
settlers  were  in  no  small  part  from  the  instructed  class,  men 
of  high  character,  capacity,  and  culture.  They  brought  with 
them  a  writ'ten  language  and  a  rich  literature  .  they  read 
■nd  wrote;   they  establiahed  schools  of  every  grade,  and 
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D  that  eai'h  rising  generation  should  not  (al.  beliind 
•fecBor  in  laming.  The  basiB,  too,  of  equality  of 
rights  and  privtlcgea  on  which  they  founded  their  society 
added  a  powerful  influence  in  favour  of  equality  of  speech. 
As  a  naturul  and  unavoidable  consequence,  then,  of  these 
determining  eouditiona,  and  not  by  reaBon  of  any  Wrtue  for 
which  we  are  to  take  credit  to  ourselves,  the  general  laa- 
guage  of  America,  through  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
all  orders  of  the  population,  became  Car  more  nearly  homo- 
geneous, and  accordant  with  the  correct  standard  of  English 
speech,  than  is  the  average  language  of  England.  And  the 
same  influencca  which  made  it  so  have  tended  to  keep  it  so : 
the  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  and  the  almoat 
universality  of  instruction  among  us,  have  done  much  to 
maintain  throughout  our  community  an  approsiraate  uni- 
formity of  idiom.  There  was  doubtless  never  a  country 
before,  where,  down  to  the  very  humblest  classes  of  th« 
people,  BO  many  learned  to  rend  and  spell  out  of  the  same 
Bchool-hooks,  heard  the  same  sjjeakers,  from  platform,  desk, 
and  pulpit,  anil  read  the  same  books  and  papers ;  where 
there  was  such  a  surging  to  and  fro  of  the  population,  surf 
a  miiture  aud  intimate  intercourse  of  all  ranks  and  of  alj 
regions.  In  short,  every  form  of  uomnmnication  is  more 
active  aud  more  far-reaching  with  us  than  over  elsewhere; 
every  assimilating  influence  has  had  unequalled  freedom  and 
range  of  action.  Hence,  there  was  also  never  a  case  in 
which  so  nearly  the  same  language  was  spoken  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  so  vast  a  population  as  ia  the  English  now 
in  America.  Modern  civilization,  with  the  great  states  it 
creates,  and  the  wide  and  active  intercourse  among  men  to 
which  it  prompts  and  for  which  it  affords  the  needed  facili- 
ties, is  able  to  establish  upon  unoccupied  soil,  and  then  to 
maintain  there,  community  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  to 
which  ancient  times  could  afford  no  parallel. 

Nor  have  we  failed  to  keep  nearly  even  pace  with  our 
British  relations  in  the  slow  progressive  development  of  the 
common  tongue :  our  close  connection  with  the  mother- 
country,  the  community  of  culture  which  we  have  kept  up 
with  her,  our  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  authoritj  la 
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matlers  of  learning  and  literature,  have  been  able  tlma  far 
to  restrain  our  leapective  lines  of  linguistic  growth  froni 
notable  divergence.  Though  we  are  sundered  by  an  ocean, 
there  have  been  invisible  ties  enough  between  us  to  bind  ur 
together  into  one  community.  Yet  our  concordance  of 
speecb  ia  not  perfect ;  British  purism  fiuds  fault  with  oven 
our  higher  stylea  of  diacourse,  oral  and  written,  as  diafi^red 
by  Amerieaniams,  and  in  both  the  tone  and  the  mntorial  of 
colloquial  talk  tlie  differencea  are,  of  course,  mufh  more 
marked.  We  have  preserved  some  older  words,  phraBea, 
and  meanings  which  their  modern  use  discards;  we  have 
failed  as  yet  to  adopt  certain  others  which  have  sprung  up 
among  them  since  the  separation  ;  we  have  originated  yet 
others  which  they  have  not  ai;cepted  and  ratified.  Upon 
all  these  points  we  are,  in  the  abstract,  precisely  as  much  in 
the  right  as  they ;  but  the  practical  question  ia,  which  of 
the  two  ia  the  higher  authority,  whose  approved  usage  shall 
be  the  norm  of  correct  Engliah  sponking.  We  have  been 
content  hitherto  to  at-cept  the  inferior  position,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  always  continue  ho.  Our  incrcasinj 
numbers  and  our  growing  independenc-e  of  character  and 
culture  will  give  ub  in  our  own  estimation  an  equal  right,  at 
the  least,  and  we  shall  feel  more  and  more  unwilling  to  yield 
implicitly  to  British  precedent ;  so  that  the  time  may  perhaps 
flome  when  the  Engliah  language  in  America  and  the  English 
language  in  Britain  will  exhibit  a  noteworthy  difference  of 
material,  form,  and  usage.  What  we  have  to  rely  upon  to 
counteract  this  separatinjj  tendency  and  annul  its  effect  is 
the  prcdomioating  influence  of  the  elaas  of  highest  cultiva- 
tion, aa  exerted  especially  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
Literature  is  the  most  dignified,  the  moat  legitimate,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which  effect  the  conservation 
of  language,  and  the  one  which  acts  most  purely  according 
to  its  true  merit,  free  from  the  aHventitious  aids  and  draw- 
backs of  pjaeo  and  time.  It  is  through  her  literature  that 
America  has  begun,  and  must  go  on,  to  win  her  right  to 
■hare  in  tbe  elaboration  of  the  English  speech.  Love  and 
admiration  of  the  same  master-works  in  poetry,  cratory, 
philosophy,  and  science  has  hitherto  made  one  community 
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oithe  two  great  ttivisions  of  apealtera  of  English,  and  ought 
to  continue  to  unita  them — and  it  will,  we  hope,  do  bo  :  hut 
more  or  leas  completely,  according  as  that  portion  of  tha 
community  which  ia  most  directly  reriched  and  effectively 
qnided  hy  literature  ia  allowed  authority  over  the  rest. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  moans  free  from  dialects  among  our 
own  population,  although  we  may  hope  that  they  will  long, 
or  always,  coutiriiie  to  be  restricted  within  narrow  limita  of 
Tariation  from  the  standard  of  correct  speech,  as  they  are  nt 
present.  The  New  Euglander,  the  Westerner,  the  South- 
eroer,  even  of  the  educated  class,  betrays  his  birth  to  a 
■killed  observer  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  language ;  and 
the  lower  we  descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  marked 
and  prominent  do  these  peculiarities  become.  There  is 
hardly  a  locality  in  the  land,  of  greater  or  leaa  extent,  which 
has  not  some  local  usages,  of  phraso  or  utterance,  character- 
izing those  wbose  provincialism  has  not  been  rubbed  off  by 
instniction  or  liy  intercourse  with  a  wider  public.  There  in 
a  certain  degree  of  dill'erence,  too,  of  which  we  are  all 
conscious,  between  the  written  and  the  colloquial  style  : 
there  are  words  and  phraaes  in  good  conversational  use, 
which  would  be  called  inelegant,  and  almost  low,  if  met 
with  in  books ;  there  are  worda  and  phrases  which  we  em- 
ploy in  composition,  but  which  would  seem  forced  and  stilted 
if  applied  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life.  This  is  far  from 
being  a  difference  sufficient  to  mark  the  literary  English  as 
another  dialect  than  that  of  the  people  ;  yet  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  difference  ;  it  needs  no  change  in  kind,  but 
only  a  change  in  degree,  to  make  it  accord  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  any  literary  language  which  history  offers  to 
our  knowledge  and  the  less  cultivated  dialects  which  hare 
grown  up  in  popular  usage  by  its  side,  and  by  which  it  has 
bcun  finally  overthrown  and  supplanted. 

Nothing,  then,  as  ■we  see,  can  absolutely  repress  dialectic 
growth ;  even  the  jufluences  most  powerfully  conservative 
of  identity  of  language,  working  m  the  most  effective 
manner  which  human  conditions  have  been  found  to  admit, 
can  only  succeed  in  indefinitely  reducing  its  rate  of  pro- 
'  grew. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  wc  have  used  the  terms  "  diftlect'* 
and  "  language  "  inclifitireatly  and  intercliangeably,  in  speak- 
ing of  any  given  tougue  ;  and  it  will  also  hnve  been  made 
|jlaiii,  I  trust,  Ly  the  foii'goiiig  eipositioii  how  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  eatabliah  a  definite  and  eaaential  distinc- 
tion between  them,  or  give  prdcision  to  any  of  the  other 
naaies  which  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  diversity 
among  related  tongues.  No  foi'in  of  apeedi,  living  or  dead, 
of  which  we  liave  any  knowledge,  was  not  or  is  not  a  dialect, 
in  the  Benno  of  being  the  idiom  of  a  limited  community, 
amon;;  other  communities  of  kindred  but  somewhat  discord- 
uut  idiom  ;  none  is  not  truly  a  language,  in  the  sense  that 
it  ifl  the  lueaiLs  of  inntunl  intcrconme  of  a  distinct  portion 
of  mankind,  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  supplying  their 
needs.  The  whole  history  of  spoken  language,  in  all  climes 
and  all  ages,  ia  a  series  of  vJirying  and  Buccesaive  phases  ; 
external  circumstances,  often  accidental,  give  to  aome  of  these 
phases  a  prominence  and  importance,  a  currency  and  per- 
manence, to  which  others  do  not  attain  ;  and  according  to 
their  degree  of  importance  we  style  tliem  idiom,  or  patoU, 
or  dialect,  or  language.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  natural 
history  feela  the  aame  difficulty  in  establishing  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  "  variety  "  and  a  "  epecies  :  "  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  not  leas  pervading  and  insurmonnt.ible  in  natural 
than  in  linguistic  science,  if,  as  is  the  case  iu  language,  not 
onl}'  the  species,  hut  even  the  genei'a  and  higher  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  were  trace  ably  descended  from  ono 
another  op  from  common  aui-eators,  and  passed  into  eaeh 
other  by  insensible  gradations.  Transmutation  of  species  in 
the  kingdom  of  speech  is  no  hypothesis,  but  a  patent  fact, 
one  of  the  fuudamental  and  determining  principles  of  Un- 
gnigtic  study. 


B  views  of  the  relntiana  or  dialcote.  Dialectlo  varied  liEiplht 
original  unity.  EfFcot  of  cultivation  on  a  language.  Grouping  of  Un- 
guogea  by  reiadonehip.  Nearer  and  remoter  rolations  of  the  GnglUh. 
Conatitution  of  Uie  ludo-European  family.  Proof  of  Ita  unitj.  Im. 
poEeibili^  uf  determining  the  place  and  time  of  its  founders;  tbeit 
culture  and  cuBtoma,  inferred  from  their  restored  Tocabularj. 


Hatino  prerioualy  considered  in  some  detail  the  TariouB 
nnjdes  of  change  in  language — the  processea  of  linguiatic 
life,  aB,  by  an  allowable  figure,  we  termed  them — we  went 
OD  at  our  last  interview  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  circnin- 
stances  and  conditions  which  govern  the  working  of  those 
processes,  gii'iiig  prominence  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  quickening  or  retarding  their  joint  effects.  We  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  aarie 
processea  operate  to  divide  any  given  form  of  speech,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  into  varying  forms,  op  to  convert  a  lan- 
guage into  dialects.  We  passed  in  review  the  causea  which 
favour  the  development  of  dialectic  differences,  oa  well  as 
those  which  limit  and  oppose  such  development,  and  even 
tend  to  bring  uniformity  out  of  diversity.  They  are,  we 
found,  of  two  general  Innds  :  the  one,  proceeding  from  indi- 
viduals, and  founded  on  the  diversities  of  individual  char- 
B^ter  and  circumstance,  tend  to  indefinite  separation  and 
discordance ;  the  other,  acting  in  communities,  and  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligence,  the  grand  aim  and 
'  pOTpoae  of  language,  make  for  uniformity  and  assimilaticoi, 


■acritlcmg  a  merely  personal  to  a  more  comprelieti&ive  unity, 
melting  the  individual  in  the  society  of  which  he  ia  a 
memher.  Language  ia  an  institution  founded  in  man's  social 
nature,  wrougbt  out  for  the  satisfaction  of  hia  social  wants  ; 
and  hence,  while  individuals  are  the  sole  ultimate  agents  in 
the  formation  and  modification  of  every  word  and  meaning 
of  a  word,  it  is  still  the  conununity  that  makes  and  changes 
its'language.  Tlie  one  is  the  molecular  force ;  the  other,  the 
orgfliuic.  Both,  as  we  aaw,  are  always  at  work,  and  the  history 
of  human  tongues  is  a  record  of  their  combined  effects  ;  but 
the  individual  diversiijing  forces  lie  deeper  down,  are  more 
internal,  more  inherent  in  the  universal  use  of  speech,  and 
removad  from  the  control  of  outward  circumatancea.  Lan- 
guage, we  may  fairly  say,  tends  toward  diversity,  but  circum- 
stances connected  with  itn  employment  check,  annul,  and 
even  reverse  thia  tendency,  preserving  unity,  or  producing 
it  where  it  did  not  before  esiat. 

One  or  two  receut  writers  upon  language  •  have  com* 
mitted  the  very  serious  error  of  inverting  the  mutual  rela- 
tione of  dialectic  variety  and  uniformity  of  speech,  thus  turn- 
ing topsy-turvy  the  whole  history  of  linguistic  development. 
Unduly  impressed  by  the  career  of  modern  cultivated  dialects, 
their  efi'acement  of  eiistiug  dialectic  differences  and  pro- 
duction of  homogeneous  speech  throughout  wide  regions, 
and  failing  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  have 
made  auch  a  career  possible,  these  authors  affirm  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  language  is  from  diversity  to  uniformity ; 
that  dialects  are,  in  the  regular  order  of  thiugs,  antecedent 
to  language;  that  human  speech  began  its  existence  in  a 
state  of  infinite  dialectic  division,  which  hiia  been,  from  the 
first,  nndergoiog  coalescence  and  reduction.  It  may  .seem 
hardly  worth  while  t  j  spend  any  effort  in  refuting  an  opinion 

■  I  refer  in  particular  to  M,  Ernest  Eenan,  of  Paris,  wliofc  peculiar  view* 
npon  thia  gnhject  ar«  laid  clown  in  liia  Gensral  HiBtory  of  tlie  Semitic  Liu- 
fua^,  and  more  fUUj  iii  his  treatise  on  the  Ori^n  of  Langiiage  (2nd  (idition, 
FariB,  I8SS,  ch.  liii.) — n  work  of  great  ingennitj  and  eloquence,  but  ddc 
of  wUch  the  lingaucic  philoBuphy  is  in  a  far  higher  decree  construct- 
i«  than  inductive.  Ptofesior  Mai  Miillar,  also,  when  treatinj;  of  tin 
Tenlonic  cIoes  of  lanf^ogcs  (Lntlurvs  rin  I^ngnai^  first  Bcriei,  flnh  ]b^ 
tore  J,  (pfears  distiDctly  to  girc  in  his  adheiiun  to  the  aa 
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of  wliirh  tlic  falsity  will  have  been  made  apparent  by  the 
exposition  already  given  ;  yet  a  brief  additional  diecuttsion  of 
the  point  will  afford  ub  the  opportunity  of  setting  in  a 
clearer  light  one  or  two  principlea  whose  distinct  apprchen- 
■ion  ia  neteaaarj  in  order  to  the  Bucceasful  prosecution  of 
our  farther  inquiries. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  difference  between 
any  given  dialect  and  another  of  kindred  stock  ia  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  separate  itema  of  difference,  and  conaiBts  in 
their  aum  and  combined  effect:  thus,  for  instance,  worda-»re 
poBBosBed  by  the  one  which  are  wanting  in  the  other ;  words 
found  in  both  are  differently  pronounced  by  each,  or  are  used 
in  Benaes  either  not  quite  identical  or  very  unlike  ;  combina- 
tiona  and  forma  belong  only  to  one,  or  are  corrupted  and 
worn  down  in  diverse  degrees  by  the  two  ;  phraaes  occur  in 
the  one  which  would  be  meaningless  in  the  other.  Kow  the 
gradual  production  of  such  differences  aa  these  is  something 
which  we  see  to  have  been  going  on  in  language  diu-ing  the 
whole  period  of  its  history  jlluBtrated  by  literary  records ; 
nay,  which  la  even  going  on  at  the  present  day  under  our 
own  ejea.  If  the  Italian  uses  in  the  sense  of '  truth '  the 
mord  verita,  the  Spanish  verdad,  the  French  veriti,  the 
English  verity,  we  know  very  well  that  it  ia  not  hecauae  all 
these  forms  were  once  alike  current  in  the  mouths  of  the 
some  people,  till  those  who  preferred  each  one  of  them  sorted 
themselves  out  and  combined  together  iuto  a  separate  com- 
munity ;  it  must  be  because  some  single  people  formerly  uaed 
in  the  BMno  sense  a  single  word,  either  coincident  with  one 
of  thrae  or  nearly  resembling  them  all,  from  which  they  have 
all  descended,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  linguistic  la-adition, 
that  always  implies  liability  to  linguistic  change.  We  happen 
to  know,  indeed,  in  this  particular  case,  by  direct  historical 
evidence,  what  the  original  word  was,  and  who  were  the 
people  that  used  it;  it  was  viritdt  (nominative  veritat),  and 
belonged  to  the  language  of  Borne,  the  Latin :  its  present 
Tarietiea  of  form  merely  iUustrate  the  usual  effects  of 
.  'Btic  corruption.  So,  too,  if  I  aay  attend !  and  the  Prench- 
.  ittetulez !  our  words  differ  in  pronunciation,  in  gram- 
■1  form  (the  latter  having  a  plural  ending  which  the 
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former  lacks),  luid  in  sense  (the  French  Dieaniug  '  wait ! ')  ; 
.Old,  in  all  those  respects  save  the  last,  both  differ  from  thp 
Latin  attendite ;  yet  of  this  both  are  alike  the  hereditary 
representativea ;  no  Roman  ever  said  either  attend  or  a(- 
tendez.  But  this  Bame  reasoning  we  apply  also  in  other  cases, 
where  direct  historical  evidence  is  wanting,  arriving  without 
hesitatioT  or  uncertainty  at  like  concluHions.  If  we  say  true, 
while  the  German  says  treu,  the  Dane  tro,  the  Netherlander 
trouw,  and  so  on,  we  do  not  once  think  of  doubting  that  it  is 
because  we  have  all  gotten  nearly  the  same  word,  in  nearly 
the  same  sense,  by  uninterrupted  tradition  from  some  primi- 
tive community  in  which  a  like  word  had  a  like  senae  ;  and 
■we  set  ourselves  to  discover  what  this  word  was,  and  what 
and  why  have  been  the  changes  which  have  brought  it  into 
itB  present  varying  forma.  The  discordance  between  our 
father,  ^6  Anglo-Saxon  ^teffcr,  the  Icelandic  _^(fir,  the  Dutch 
voder,  and  the  German  vater,  does  not,  any  more  than  that 
between  verity  and  its  analogues,  compel  us  to  assume  a 
time  when  these  words  existed  as  primitive  dialectic  varietiea 
in  the  same  community :  we  regard  them  as  the  later  effecta 
of  the  separation  of  one  community  into  several.  And  when 
we  compare  them  all  with  the  Latin  pater,  the  Greek  pater, 
the  Persian  peder,  the  Sanskrit  pilar — all  which  are  but 
palpable  forms  of  the  same  original  from  which  the  rest  have 
come — our  inference  is  still  the  same.  Or,  to  recur  once 
more  to  an  example  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
adduce,  our  word  is  is  the  English  correspondent  of  the 
German  ist,  the  Latin  est,  the  Greek  esti,  the  Lithuanian 
tilt,  the  Slavonian  yes^*,  the  Persian  eat,  the  Sanskrit  luti. 
To  the  apprehension  of  the  historical  student  of  language, 
all  these  are  notliing  more  than  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
same  vocable:  their  difference  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
differences  of  detail  which  distinguish  from  one  another  the 
languages  we  have  named.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  go  back 
under  the  sure  guidance  of  contemporary  records  to  the 
people  among  whom,  and  the  time  at  which,  the  word  origin- 
ated :  but  we  are  jiist  as  far  in  this  case  as  in  those  referred 
to  above  from  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  pre- 
fent  representatives  are  equally  pmnitive,  that  they  conati- 
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O^  tky  &atB  note  dnitlwwimle  ■ 
^^  icdiinWiHe  ia  Bttde  19  of  tutattCM  l&e  thoBe,  and 

^KH»  if  fW  l»tt«r  pmnt  back,  in  detail,  to  xo  or%maI  unity, 
th»  tOrmtr  niHt,  in  it*  entiretj,  do  die  same.     ■■  As  there 
W&n  tuniHm,  elm,  confederadea,  and  bribes,"  m  are  told,* 
"  biifim  tbsrc  wm  a  nation,  m  there  were  dialects  before 
K  thare  waa  a  lanfpiage."     The  fallacy  inrolred  in  &iB  corn- 

el iMfiw/d,  aa  in  nil  the  reaaoning  by  which  ia  supported  the 

^M  flaw  wa  are  e^mbatiog,  is  that  it  does  not  go  back,  far 

^m  «H((iif(h  t    it  h^n'ma  ia  the  middle  of  historic  development, 

H  Itial^ul    nf  at   ita   i^om  men  cement.     If  ^miliea,  clans,  and 

^1  IHIriM  wnre  uUiiiiaUi  elements  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if 

H  limy  KpraiiK  up  independently,  each  oat  of  the  soil  on  which 

^1  It  atund*,  tlivii  the  indefinite  diversity  of  hiunan  language  ia 

^1  it*  tmrh  ■lagex — a  diversity,  however,  fundamental,  and  not 

^k  illaluolic— tuight  follow,  not  only  as  an  analogical,  but  aa  a 

^^B  lllrect  historical  eoniic(|iit'nce.  But,  if  a  populatiim  of 
^^K  ■Mtterad  L-onimuititios  implies  dispersion  from  a  i^g>[raiit, 
^H  •  Mu  MuUat,  U 
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if  we  must  follow  back  tlie  fates  of  oiir  race  until  they  centre 
in  a  limited  number  of  families  or  in  a  single  pair,  which 
eipaiided  by  natural  increase,  aud  scattered,  forming  the 
little  communities  which  later  fused  t-ogethor  into  greater 
ones — and  who  will  deny  that  it  was  so  ? — then,  also,  both 
by  analogy  and  by  historical  necessity,  it  foUows  that  that  ii 
the  true  view  of  tbe  relation  of  dialects  and  language  to 
which  we  have  been  led  above  :  namely,  that  growth  and 
divarication  of  dialects  accompany  the  spread  and  disconnec- 
tion of  communities,  aud  that  assimilation  of  dialects  accom- 
panies the  coalescence  of  communities. 

Prevalence  of  the  same  tongue  over  wide  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface  was,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  olden  time,  and 
human  speech  is  now,  upon  the  whole,  tending  toward  a  con- 
dition of  less  diversity  with  every  century ;  but  this  is  only 
owing  to  the  vastly  increased  efficiency  at  present  of  those 
external  influences  which  counteract  the  inherent  tendency 
of  language  to  diversity,  As,  here  in  America,  a  single  cul- 
tivated nation,  of  homogeneous  speech,  is  taking  the  place  of 
%  congeries  of  wild  tribes,  with  tiieir  host  of  discordant 
tongues,  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  it  everywhere  else ;  civiliz- 
ation and  the  conditions  it  makes  are  gaining  upon  barbarism 
and  its  isolating  influences.  In  the  fact  that  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  on  entering  our  community,  all  learn 
alike  to  say  with  us  verity,  there  is  nothing  which  at  all  goes 
to  prove  that  verity,  vSrifd,  verdad,  and  iierita  are  primitive 
dialectic  varieties,  tending  toward  unity;  nor,  in  the  extended 
Bway  of  the  cultivated  tongues  of  more  modern  periods,  is 
there  aught  which  in  the  most  distant  manner  favours  the 
theory  that  dialects  are  antecedent  to  uniform  speech,  and 
that  the  ktter  everywhere  grows  out  of  the  former. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  a  certain  degree  of  dialectic  variety 
is  inseparable  from  the  being  of  any  language,  at  auy  stage 
of  its  history.  We  have  seen  that  even  among  ourselves, 
where  uniformity  of  speech  prevails  certainly  not  less  than 
clsowliere  in  the  world,  no  two  individuals  speak  absolutely 
the  same  tongue,  or  would  propagate  absolutely  the  same,  li 
circumstances  should  make  them  tbe  founders  of  independent 
linguistic  traditioua.     However  amall,  then   may  have  been 
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nity  which  laid  the  bauis  of  any  actually  eiiating 
language  or  family  of  lauguagPB,  we  must  admit  the  existenca 
of  some  differences  between  the  idiomB  of  its  individual 
members,  or  familiee.  And  if  we  suppose  such  a  community 
to  be  dieperacd  into  the  emallest  possible  fragments,  and 
eacb  fragment  to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  separate  com- 
munity, it  might  be  tmid  with  a  kind  of  truth  that  the  lan- 
guages of  these  later  commiinities  began  their  history  with 
dialectic  differencea  already  developed.  The  more  widely 
extended,  too,  the  original  community  before  its  disperBion, 
and  the  more  marked  the  local  differences,  not  incoaeistent 
with  mutual  intelligibility,  existing  in  its  speech,  the  morw 
capital,  ao  to  apeali,  would  each  portion  have,  on  which  to 
commence  its  farther  accumulation  of  dialectic  variations. 
But  theee  original  dialectic  differences  would  themselves  bs 
the  result  of  previous  growth,  and  they  would  be  of  quite 
insigniiicant  amount,  as  having  been  able  to  consist  at  the 
outset  with  unity  of  speech;  they  might  be  undistinguishable 
even  by  the  closest  ajialyaia  among  the  peculiarities  of  idiom 
which  should  have  arisen  later  j  aud  it  would  be  the  groaaeet 
entor  to  maintain  either  that  these  last  were  original  and 
primitive,  or  that  they  grew  out  of  and  were  caused  by  the 
first  slight  varieties:  we  should  rather  say,  with  entire  truth, 
that  the  later  dialects  had  grown  by  gradual  divergence  out 
of  a  single  homogeneous  language. 

In  an  uncultured  community,  the  value  of  such  minor 
diacordauces  of  usage  as  may  exist,  and  do  always  exist, 
among  those  who  yet,  as  being  able  to  communicate  freely 
witji  one  auother,  are  to  be  regarded  as  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  is  at  its  maximum.  The  first  effect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  language,  as  we  style  it,  is  to  wipe  out  this  class  of 
differencea,  extending  the  area  and  perfecting  the  degree  of 
linguistic  uniformity.  And  its  work  is  accomplished,  firBt 
as  last,  whether  the  scale  of  variation  over  which  its  influ- 
ence bears  sway  be  less  or  greater,  by  selecticn,  not  by 
fusion.  The  varying  uaagea  of  different  individuala  and 
localities  are  not  averaged,  but  the  usages  of  one  part  of  the 
commuuily  are  set  up  as  a  norm,  to  whicli  those  of  the  rest 
■httU  be  conformed,  and  from  which  farther  Tariation  shall  bs 
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ctected  or  altogether  prevented.  An  element  oE  couaoioua. 
neea,  of  reflectiveneBs,  is  introduced  into  the  use  of  language ; 
acknowl edged  imitation  of  certain  models,  deference  to 
authority  in  matters  of  speaking,  take  the  place  of  the 
former  more  apontaneoua  and  careless  em]>loyment  of  the 
common  means  of  commnnication,  governed  only  by  the  , 
necessitiea  of  communication,  which  are  always  felt  but  no* 
alvcaya  reasoned  upon.  The  best  speakers,  those  who  use 
words  with  most  precision,  with  moat  fulness  and  force 
of  meaning,  with  moat  grace  and  art,  become  the  teachers  of 
the  rest.  And  however  this  influence  be  exerted,  whether 
by  simple  recognition  of  authority  in  those  who  deserve  it, 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  popular  literature,  handed  down  by 
tradition, or  whether  it  rise  to  grammatical  and  lexical  culture, 
to  the  possession  of  lettera  and  learning,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  ;  it  produces  its  conserving  and  ennobling  eft'ects  in 
the  same  way.  It  ia  the  counsellor  and  guide,  not  the 
master,  of  national  usage.  It  undertakes  no  wholesale  re- 
formation. It  does  not  ahear  oif  from  a  language  masses  o( 
unnecessary  means  of  expression  which  untaught  speakers 
would  fain  force  upon  it ;  it  finda  no  such  materials  to  deal 
with.  Some  write  and  speak  as  if  the  uncultivated  employer 
of  speech  were  impelled  to  launch  out  indefinitely  mto  new 
words  and  forms,  rioting  in  the  profusion  of  his  linguistic 
creations,  until  grammar  comes  to  set  bounds  to  his  prodi- 
gality, and  to  reduue  the  common  tongue  within  reasonable 
dimensions.  But  it  ia  by  no  means  so  easy  and  seductive  a 
thing  to  increase  the  resources  of  a  language.  We  do  not 
look  to  our  dictionaries  and  grammars  to  know  if  we  may 
use  elements  which  come  crowding  to  our  lips  and  demanding 
utterance.  Linguistic  growth  is  a  slow  process,  extorted,  as 
it  were,  by  necessity,  by  the  exigencies  of  use,  from  the 
speakers  of  language.  The  obligation  resting  upon  each  one 
of  making  himself  intelligible  to  his  fellows,  nnd  understand- 
ing them  in  turn,  is  the  check,  aod  a  sufficient  one,  upon  in- 
diWdual  license  of  production.  Economy  is  a  niain  element 
in  linguistic  development;  that  which  is  superfluous  ii. 
a  dialect,  not  needed  for  practical  use,  falls  ofl"  and  dies  o^ 
iteeif,  without  waiting  to  be  lopped   away  by  the  pruning 
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knife  of  a  grammanui.  Caltare  chaoses,  from  Bmong  the 
rarieties  of  equivalent  form,  utterance,  and  phrase  which  * 
defective  commuuication  ha^  allowed  to  epriug  up  witbia 
the  limits  of  the  same  community,  those  which  abaU  be  ac- 
cepted as  moRt  worthy  of  preservation.  It  maintains  what 
ia  good,  warns  against  abuses,  and  corrects  offences  com- 
mitted by  a  part  against  the  authority  of  prevailing  usage.  A 
rultivated  language  is  thus  simply  one  whose  natural  growth. 
haa  gone  oii  for  a  certain  period  uuder  the  conscious  and 
interested  care  of  its  best  spenkera  ;  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  charge,  for  the  maiutenaneo  of  a  standard,  for  the 
repression  of  disfiguring  alterations,  for  enrichment  with  ei- 
pressions  for  higher  thought  and  deeper  knowledge  ;  for  the 
enforcement,  io  short,  of  their  own  studied  uaagea  of  apoeeh 
upon  the  less  instructed  and  more  heedless  masses  of  a  com- 
mmitj. 

It  is  obviously  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  anywhere  a 
dividing  line  in  the  development  of  language — to  say,  these 
difl'erencea  on  the  one  side  are  the  result  of  later  linguiatiG 
growth  ;  those,  on  the  other  side,  are  original,  a  part  of  the 
primitive  variety  and  in  de  fin  i  ten  ess  of  humau  speech.  The 
nature  and  uses  of  speech,  and  the  forces  which  act  upon  it 
and  produce  its  changes,  cannot  but  have  been  essentially 
the  same  during  all  the  periods  of  its  history,  amid  all  its 
changing  circumstuncea,  in  all  its  varying  pliuses  ;  and  there 
is  no  way  in  which  its  unknown  past  can  be  investigated, 
except  by  the  careful  study  of  its  living  present  and  its 
recorded  past,  and  the  extension  and  application  to  remote 
conditions  of  laws  and  principles  deduced  by  that  study. 
Like  effects,  as  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  claim,  imply 
like  causes,  not  leas  in  the  domain  of  language  than  in  that  of 
physical  science ;  and  he  who  pronounces  the  origin  and 
character  of  ancient  dialects  and  forms  of  speech  to  be  fiiiida- 
mentally  different  from  those  of  modem  dialects  and  forms 
of  speech  can  only  be  compared  with  the  geologist  who 
Bhould  acknowledge  the  formation  by  aqueous  action  of  n 
gravel  and  pebble-beds,  bit  should  deny  that  water  had 
thing  to  do  with  the  production  of  a'lcient  aandatones 
MBglomerates. 
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The  contiBuity  and  similarity  of  the  course  of  lin^stic 
history  in  all  ite  etagcs,  and  the  compet-ency  of  linguistic 
correBpondencefi,  wherever  we  find  them,  to  prove  uuity  ot 
origin  and  community  of  tradition,  are  truths  which  we  need 
to  bear  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  our  inquiries  into  lan- 
guage. If  we  meet  in  dilferent  tongueB  with  words  which 
■re  clearly  the  same  word,  notwithstanding  differences  of  form, 
and  meaning  which  they  may  exhibit,  we  cannot  help  con- 
cluding that  they  are  common  repreHentfltivea  of  a  aingle 
original,  once  formed  and  adopted  by  a  single  community, 
and  that  from  this  they  have  come  down  by  the  ordinary  and 
still  Bubsieting  proceBses  of  linguistic  tradition,  which  always 
and  everywhere  involve  hability  to  alteration  in  outer  shape 
and  inner  content.  It  is  true  that  there  are  found  in  lan- 
guage accidental  resemblances  betweeu  words  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent origin :  of  such  we  shall  have  to  take  more  particular 
notice  in  a  later  lecture  (the  tenth)  :  but  esceptiona  like 
these  do  not  make  void  the  rule;  the  poasibOity  of  their 
occurrence  only  imposes  upon  the  etymologist  the  neceasity  of 
greater  care  and  circumapection  in  his  comparisons,  of  studying 
more  thoroughly  the  history  of  the  words  with  which  he  haa 
to  deal.  It  is  alao  true  that  real  hiatorical  correspondences 
may  exist  between  isolated  words  in  two  languages  without 
implying  the  original  identity  of  those  languages,  or  anything 
more  than  a  borrowing  by  the  one  out  of  the  stores  of 
expression  belonging  to  the  other.  Our  own  tongue,  for 
inatance,  aside  from  its  wholesale  composition  out  of  the 
tonguea  of  two  different  races,  draws  more  or  less  of  ita 
material  from  nearly  every  one  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  from  not  a  few  of  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Tet  it  is  evident  that  such  borrowing  haa  its  limits,  both  of 
degree  and  of  kind,  and  that  it  may  be  within  the  power  of 
the  liuLsuiBtic  student  readily  to  distinguish  its  results  from 
the  effects  of  a  genuine  community  of  linguistic  tradition. 

The  method  by  which  we  are  to  proceed  in  grouping  and 
claaaifying  the  languages  spoken  by  maukiud,  now  and  in 
former  times,  results  with  necessary  consequence  from  the 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down.  We  have  seen  that  no 
given  form  of  speech  remaina  permanently  the  same :    each 
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cbangea  coatinuatlj,  ia  its  structure  and  content,  and  tends 
to  divide,  with  the  progrena  of  time,  into  varying  forms  or 
dialects.  No  uxieting  language,  no  recorded  language,  u 
original ;  each  ia  the  descendant  of  some  eju-lier  one,  from 
which,  perhapa,  other  eiiating  or  recorded  languages  are. 
e^iually  descended.  With  this  easy  clew  to  guide  ua,  tha 
labyrinth  of  human  apeeeh  ia  a  labyrinth  no  longer;  it  im 
penetrated  by  paths  which  we  may  securely  follow.  "Wo 
have  simply  to  group  together  according  to  their  affinities  the 
languages  known  to  us;  connecting,  firat  of  all,  thoae  whoae 
totality  of  structure,  along  with  what  history  jictually  teachea 
UB  of  their  derivation,  shows  them  ao  plainly  to  be  forms  of 
the  same  original  that  even  the  most  exaggerated  scepticism 
could  not  venture  to  deny  their  relationship  ;  tlieu  going  on 
to  extend  our  classification  from  the  more  clearly  to  the  more 
obscurely,  from  the  more  closely  to  the  more  remotely  con- 
nected, until  we  have  done  the  utmost  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  permits,  until  analysis  and  deduction  will  carry  us 
no  farther.  The  way  ia  plain  enough  at  fii'st,  and  even  the 
most  careleaa  may  tread  it  without  lear  of  wandering;  but  to 
follow  it  to  the  end  demands,  along  with  much  labour  and 
paina,  no  little  wariness  and  clearness  of  vision. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  aside  for  a  time  from  pursuing  the 
direct  course  of  our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  we  speak  so 
and  ao,"  to  aak  who  "  we  "  are  to  whom  the  inquiry  relates  ; 
who,  along  with  uu  that  acknowledge  the  various  forms  of 
the  Eugliah  as  our  native  speech,  uae  languages  which  are, 
after  all,  only  dialectic  forma  of  one  great  original  mother- 
tongue. 

The  results  of  auch  an  investigation  into  the  relationship 
of  the  Engliah  language  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
for  granted  during  our  whole  diacussion.  This  was  unavoid- 
able ;  we  could  not  otherwise  have  talked  at  all  of  genetic 
connection,  or  illustrated  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth. 
Now,  however,  we  have  to  take  up  the  subject  more  system- 
atically, ahowing  the  extent  to  which  the  tie  of  relationship 
reaches,  and  presenting  some  of  the  evidence  which  proves  " 
reality. 

To  assert  that  the  slightly  diflering  fonts  of  speech  wl 
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prevail  in  the  varioua  parts  of  our  own  country,  bjA  even  the 
more  noteworthy  tlialects  found  among  the  clasaea  of  the 
population  of  Britain,  form  together  only  one  language,  is  tc. 
saaert  a  truism :  no  man  in  hia  sober  eeDses  woul<l  presume 
to  doubt  it.  Let  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  history  ho 
may  be,  go  about  the  globe,  finding  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  scattered  from  island  to  island,  communitieH 
who  speak  English,  though  tinged  with  local  colouring,  and 
it  will  not  enter  into  his  mind  to  doubt  that  they  were 
scattered  thither  from  some  common  centre,  that  they  all 
have  their  accordant  speech  by  community  of  linguistic 
tradition.  A  like  conclusion  is  reached  almost  as  directly, 
if  we  follow  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the  traces  of 
those  adventurous  tribes  which,  as  history  distinctly  informs 
ua,  colonized  at  no  very  remote  date  the  British  isles,  and 
note  what  languages  aro  still  spoken  upon  the  shores  whence 
they  set  forth  on  their  career  of  conquest.  The  larger  and 
more  indisj,'enBable  part  of  English,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  finds  its  kindred  in  Germany,  whence  came  the 
Saion  and  Anglian  portion  of  our  ancestry.  The  community 
of  tradition  between  the  English  and  the  German,  Nether- 
landish, Swedish,  Danish,  and  so  on,  is  so  pervading,  and  its 
evidences  are  ao  patent  to  view,  that  no  one,  probably,  who 
has  ever  added  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  languages  named 
to  that  of  his  English  mother-tongue  has  failed  to  be  struck 
by  it,  and  to  be  convinced  that,  in  their  main  structure  and 
material,  the  two  were  one  speech.  But  his  experience  has 
also  taught  him  that  the  difference  between  them  is  far  from 
being  inconsiderable,  and  that,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  by 
no  means  able  to  apeak  and  write  Grerman  or  Swedish, 
because  English,  like  them,  is  Germanic.  If  ao  American, 
he  will  talk  readily  with  an  educated  Englishman ;  he  will 
even  make  shifl  to  understand  a  Yorkshireman,  a  broad 
Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman  fresh  from  his  native  bogb  ;  but 
put  lum  and  a  German  together,  and  the  two  are  well-nigh 
as  deaf  and  dumb  to  each  other  as  if  the  one  of  them  were  a 
Greek  or  a  Hiuilu.  Plainly  enough,  the  explanation  of 
their  difficulty  is  simply  this:  those  two  GermarJc  dialects, 
ongiually  one  languaije  and  belonging  to  a  single  community, 
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have  been  now  aa  long  neparaW,  and  their  independeni 
changes  in  the  uiterval  have  buen  so  great,  that  free  and 
intelligent  co mm  imi cation  is  no  longer  possible  between 
those  who  have  learned  to  speak  them  :  one  must  have  some- 
what of  instruction  in  both  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover 
the  fact  of  their  relationship. 

Not  all  the  Grermanic  languages,  however,  are  allied  with 
the  English  in  equal  degree.  The  Low-German  dialects,  as 
they  are  t-alled,  those  which  occupy  the  northern  ahorea  and 
lowlands  of  the  country,  stand  notably  nearer  to  our  tongue 
than  do  the  dialects  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  tho 
literary  High-Qerman  and  its  nest  of  kin.  This  relation  ia 
readily  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Germanic  emigration  to  Britain:  our  ancestors  came 
from  the  shore  provinces,  and  brought  with  them  the  forms 
of  speech  there  prevailing.  And  there  ia  yet  another 
principal  group  of  Germanic  languages,  coordinate  with  the 
two  already  mentioned  :  it  occupies  the  outliers  of  Germany 
to  the  north,  namely  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
their  remote  colony  of  I(;eland.  It  is  usually  called  the 
Scandinavian  group.  "We  have  in  our  own  present  speech 
not  a  few  traces  of  its  peculiar  words  and  usages,  imported 
into  England  by  those  fierce  Northmen — or  Danes,  as 
English  history  is  accustomed  to  style  them — whose  incur- 
sions during  many  centTiries  so  harassed  the  Saxon  mon- 
archy. 

These  three  groups  or  classes  of  existing  dialects,  the 
Low-German,  the  High-Qerman,  and  the  Scandinavian,  with 
their  numerous  subdivisions,  constitute,  then,  a  well-marked 
family  of  related  languages  ;  although  those  who  speak  them 
can  only  to  a  very  li.nited  extent  understand  one  another, 
the  same  sentence  or  paragraph  could  not  be  written  in  any 
two  of  them  without  bringing  to  light  such  and  so  many 
resemblances  as  even  to  a  superficial  examination  would 
appear  sure  proof  of  a  genetic  connection.  It  is  past  ques- 
tion that  all  the  Gennanic  dialects  are  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  a  single  tongue,  spoken  somewhere,  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  bv  a  single  coranunity,  and  that  all 
tke  dillarences  now  exhibited  by  than   are   owing  to  tlw 
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BOparation  of  tliia  community,  in  the  progroas  of  time,  into 
detached  and  somewhat  isolated  portiona,  with  the  consequent 
breaking  up  into  diverging  lines  and  currents  of  the  (.-omnion 
stream  of  their  linguistic  tradition.  It  is  even  clear  that,  bo 
far  as  concerns  the  surviving  dialects,  the  divergence  vaa 
primarily  into  three  main  branches,  now  represented  by  the 
three  groupa  of  languages  which  have  been  defined  above. 

How  it  happens  that  our  vocabulary  also  contains  so  largo 
a  store  of  words  that  are  foreign  to  nil  the  other  Gerroaiiin 
dialects,  but  are  shared  with  us  by  the  nations  of  Bouthem 
Europe,  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  lecture.  We  saw  that 
the  Normans — who,  though  a  people  of  Germanic  blood,  had 
lived  long  enough  in  France  to  substitute  the  idiom  of  that 
country  for  their  own  forgotten  tongue — imported  into 
England  a  new  current  of  linguistic  tradition,  which,  after  a 
time,  mingled  peacefully  in  the  same  bed  with  the  former 
one.  The  languages  with  which  ours  is  thus  brought  into  a 
kind  of  relationship  by  marriage  were  seen  to  be  the  French, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Italian,  the  Khsto-Komanic, 
and  the  Wallachian,  each  including  a  host  of  minor  dialects. 
The  descent  of  these  tongues,  constituting  together  the 
Homauic  group  or  family,  from  a  common  mother,  the  Latin, 
is  written  down  in  full  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  has 
been  by  us  already  briefly  reviewed. 

That  these  two  important  families  of  human  langungo,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Eomanic,  are  also  in  remoter  degree 
related  to  one  another  and  to  other  ancient  and  modem 
families,  as  joint  branches  of  a  yet  more  estensive  family,  is 
a  truth  equally  undeniable,  although  not  equally  obvious. 
That  it  might  bo  so  is  evi'^.ont  enough,  according  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  already  established  respecting  tho 
life  of  language.  There  is  no  limit  assignable  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  descendants  of  a  common  linguistic  stock  may 
diverge  and  become  separated  from  one  another.  The  quen- 
tion  is  one  of  fact,  of  evidence.  Only  a  careful  ind  thorougli 
sif^ng  of  their  linguistic  material  can  determine  how  far  the 
ramifications  of  genetieal  relation.ihip  may  bind  together 
langunges  apparently  diverse.  If  two  kindred  tcmgues  can, 
by  divergent  growth,  come  to  differ  fron  each  other  as  m  i  tb 
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as  Englisli  and  German,  there  is  no  a  priori  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  they  may  not  come  to  differ  aa  ranch  aa  Engliali 
and  FLJiiah,  or  Greek,  or  Hiudustani.  And,  by  approved 
Bcieotiflc  methods  of  Ungniatic  research,  atudenta  of  language 
have  traced  out  the  boimdariea  of  a  grand  family  of  humaa 
speech,  embracing,  along  with  the  Germanic  and  Homanio 
groups,  nearly  all  the  other  tonguea  of  Europe,  and  those  of 
no  Bmal]  portion  of  aouth-westeru  Aaia.  We  will  accordingly 
go  on  firat  to  paaa  in  review  the  various  hranchea  claimed  to 
coaatitute  this  family,  and  then  to  examiue  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  daim  is  founded. 

Of  nearest  kindred  with  the  Latin,  as  well  as  most  nearly 
aasociated  with  it  in  history,  ia  the  ancient  Greek,  its  claasic 
compeer,  but  its  superior  in  flexibility  and  beauty  ;  superior, 
too,  aa  regards  the  geiiina  and  cnlture  of  thoae  to  whom  it 
served  as  the  instrument  of  thought ;  but  of  far  less  con- 
ipicnona  career,  and  making  at  the  present  day  but  an  in- 
Bi;inifi.i:aut  figure  in  the  sum  of  human  speech,  being  spoken 
only  by  tbe  acanty  population  of  Greece  itself,  and  by  the 
peoples,  partly  of  Greek  origin,  which  fill  the  ialanda  and 
line  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  and  Black  seas. 

The  languagea  displaced  by  the  Latin  were,  aa  we  have 
seen,  in  great  part  Celtic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period,  the  domain  of  the  Celts  included  no  mean  portion  of 
the  aoil  of  Europe.  Britain,  Gaul,  a  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  the  provinces  of 
central  Europe,  were  in  their  possesaion.  But  tbe  more 
energetic  and  peraistent  Italic  and  Germanic  races  soon 
began  to  gain  ground  upon  them ;  and  now,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  centuries,  no  Celtic  tribe  of  any  importance  has 
maintained  its  integrity  and  independence.  The  Erse,  of 
Gaelic  of  tie  Scotch  Highlands,  the  native  Irish,  or  Gaelic 
of  Ireland,  and  the  insignificant  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
representing  together  the  Gadhelic  division  of  Celtic  speech^ 
and  the  Welsh  in  Walea,  and  the  Breton  or  Arinorican  in 
Brittany,  representatives  of  the  other,  the  Cymric  division, 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  that  great  family  of  related  tonguei 
which,  but  little  tiore  than  two  thouHacii  years  ago,  occipied 
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more  territory  than  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  combined  ( 
and  they  are  all,  probably,  on  their  way  to  extinction. 

The  eastern  part  of  Europe  is  mainly  filled  by  the  numei> 
one  brancheB  of  another  important  family,  the  Slayic  or  81a- 
ronic.  Although  somewbat  encroached  upon  on  the  west  by 
the  Germanic,  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  from  inconapicuoui 
beginninga,  grown  steadily  in  consequence  since  ite  firet 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  now  occupies  a  com- 
maading  position  eastward,  as  the  vehicle  of  civilization  to 
northern  and  central  Asia.  It  covers  most  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  with  Poland,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Austria,  and 
the  northern  of  Turkey.  Among  it*  principal  branches  ara 
the  BuBsian,  with  numerous  sub  divisions,  the  Polish,  tha 
Bohemian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Bulgarian.  All  these  are 
aa  distinctly  and  closely  akin  with  one  another  as  are  the 
modem  G^e^manic  dialects. 

A  more  remotely  allied  branch  of  the  same  family,  con- 
stituting almost  a  family  by  itself,  occupies  a  narrow  territory 
about  the  great  bend  of  the  Baltic  sea,  from  the  gulf  of 
Finland  to  beyond  the  GJerman  frontier,  and  comprises  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Livonian  or  Lettish,  and  the  Old  Prussian. 
The  latter  is  already  estinct,  and  the  others  also  appear  to 
be  going  graduaOy  out  of  existence,  under  preasuro  of  tiie 
assimilating  influence  eierted  upon  them  by  the  languages  of 
the  aiirrounding  more  powerful  communities. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  excepting,  first,  the  Albanian,  which  is  the  living 
ropresentative  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  and  of  which  the  con- 
nections are  doubtful  (although  it  is  likely  to  be  yet  proved 
to  belong  with  the  rest,  as  a  branch  of  the  same  stock)  ; 
secondly,  the  Basque,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  wholly  isolated  and 
problematical  tongue ;  thirdly,  the  Hungarian,  with  its  rela- 
tires,  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  of  the  extreme  north,  and 
other  languages  spoken  by  scattered  tribes  in  northern  and 
eaBtcm  Bussln ;  and  finally,  the  Turkish  and  its  congeners, 
which  do  but  overlap  ahghtly  the  south-eastern  froitier. 
These  two  last  groups,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (ii  ths 
eighth  Iecturt')r  ^^  °^  ^  kiadred  that  occupies  no  smalt  pul 
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of  flDrtLem  and  fcntral  Asia.  But  before  we  bavc  gathered 
in  all  tho  membors  of  the  great  family  we  an)  seeking  to 
BBtabhsh,  we  must  crosa  the  border  of  Europe,  aud  enter 
BO  nth  em  Asia. 

Asia  Minor  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Turkish  tribes,  who 
have  crowded  themselves  in  there  in  comparatirely  modern 
times,  driving  out,  or  subjecting  and  assimilating,  the  previous 
occupants.  The  same  races  stretch  eastward,  acroaa  the 
Bouthem  extremity  of  tho  Caspian  sea,  intervening  between 
Europe  and  the  countries  whose  speech  shows  aifimty  with 
that  of  Europe.  But  within,  in  the  hiUy  provinces  of  Media 
and  Persia,  and  on  the  great  Iranian  table-land,  which 
Htretches  thence  to  the  Indus,  we  find  again  abundant  traces 
of  a  linguistic  tradition  coinciding  ultimately  with  our  own. 
The  Persian,  with  all  its  dialects,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
with  its  outliers  on  the  north-west  and  on  the  east — aa 
the  Armenian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Ossetic,  and  the  Afghan — ■ 
constitutes  a  branch  of  on/  famOy,  the  Persian  or  Iranian 
branch.  And  yet  one  stop  farther  we  are  sble  to  pursue  the 
Bame  tie  of  connection.  The  Iranian  languages  conduct  na 
to  the  very  borders  of  India :  beyond  those  borders,  in  Hin- 
dustan, between  the  bounding  walls  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Vindhyas,  and  eastward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  liea  the 
enatemmoat  branch  of  that  grand  division  of  human  apeech 
to  which  our  own  belongs,  the  Indian  branch,  comprising  the 
ancient  Sanskrit,  with  its  derived  and  kindred  languages. 

The  seven  groups  of  languages  at  which  we  have  thus 
glanced — namely,  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Slavonic  (including  the  Lithuanic),  the  Germanic, 
and  the  Celtic — each  made  up  of  numerous  dialects  and 
Biib- dialects,  are  the  members  composing  one  vast  and  highly- 
important  family  of  human  speech,  to  which,  from  the  names 
of  its  two  extreme  members,  wo  give  the  title  of  "  Indo- 
European."  It  is  known  also  by  various  other  designations : 
Bomostyleit "  Japhetic,"  as  if  it  appertained  to  the  descendanta 
of  the  patriarch  Japhet,  as  the  so-called  "  Semitic"  tongues  to 
the  descendants  of  Shem;  "Aryan"  is  a  yet  more  popular  and 
customary  name  for  it,  but  is  liable  to  objection,  as  being  more 
especially  appropriate  to  the  joint  Indo-Peraian  branch  trf 
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the  family,  i 
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BignatiiLg  themBelvea  ;  and.  a  few  still  employ  the  term  "  Indo- 
Germanic,"  which  seems  to  eayour  of  national  prepossession, 
aince  no  good  reason  can  he  given  why,  among  the  weftorn 
branches,  the  Germanic  ehoulii  be  singled  out  for  reprosent.i 
tioii  in  the  general  title  of  the  iamily. 

The  languages  of  this  whole  family  sustain  to  one  aniithor 
a.  relation  which  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that  subsisting 
between  the  various  Germanic  dialecte,  and  differs  from  it 
only  in  degree.  That  the  signs  of  their  relationship  escape 
the  notice  of  a  superficial  observer — that  the  school-hoy,  or 
even  the  coUege- student,  when  toiling  over  his  Greek  and 
latin  tasks,  docs  not  suspect,  aud  might  be  hard  to  per- 
suade, that  the  classical  languages  and  his  mot  her- tongue 
are  but  modified  forma  of  the  same  original,  is  evidently  no 
ground  for  discrediting  the  fact.  The  uninstructed  English 
speaker,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  even  the  nearly  kindred 
German  as  stranpe  and  unintelligible  as  the  Turkish  :  both 
are  to  him  in  equal  degree,  as  he  says,  "all  Dutch,"  or  "all 
Greek  ; "  aud  yet,  a  little  learning  enables  him  to  find  half 
his  native  vocabulary,  in  a  somewhat  changed  but  still  plainly 
recognizable  form,  in  the  Gorman  dictionary.  A  hifiher  de- 
gree of  instruction  is  required,  in  order  to  the  discovery  and 
Uppreciation  of  that  evidence  which  proves  the  remoter  rela- 
tionship of  the  Indo-European  tongues  ;  a  wider  comparison,  a 
more  skilled  and  penetrating  analysis,  must  be  applied;  but, 
by  its  application,  the  conclusion  is  reached  just  as  directly 
and  surely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  inquirer 
fully  convinces  himself  that  the  correspondences  in  their 
material  and  structure  are  too  numerous,  and  of  too  iotimate 
A  character,  to  he  eiplained  with  any  plausibility  hv  the 
supposition  of  accidental  coinridence,  or  of  mutua!  borrowing 
or  imitation ;  that  they  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  a 
common  linguistic  tradition. 

Any  complete  or  detailed  exhibition  of  the  evidence  which 
Bho»«  the  original  unity  of  the  hmguages  claimed  to  conati- 
tute  the  Indo-European  family  is,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible within  the  nu'essnry  limits  of  these  lectures ;  but  il 
U  altogether  desirable  that  we  should  direct  ourftention  It 
13 
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at  least  a  few  samplea  of  the  correspondeiiccis  from  which  M 
important  a  truth  is  derived.  It  will  be  allowable  to  do  thii 
the  more  Hucuitiotly,  inawiiuch  as  the  truth  is  one  now  bo 
well  estabiished  and  bo  generally  rtceived,  and  of  wbiuh  the 
proof  IB  already  familiar  to  so  many.  Wo  may  fairly  claim, 
indeed,  that  it  ia  denied  only  by  thoBC  who  are  ignomiit  of 
the  facts  and  methods  of  linguistic  reasoning,  or  whose  judg- 
ments are  blinded  by  preconceived  opinion. 

I  shall  not  atrive  after  originality  in  my  selection  of 
the  correspondeucBB  which  illustrate  the  common  origin 
of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  shall  follow  the  course 
already  many  tiincH  trodden  by  others.  This  is  one  which 
is  marked  out  by  the  circumstanceB  of  the  case.  It  would 
be  extremely  easy,  choosing  out  Miy  two  from  among  the 
languages  which  we  wish  to  compare — as  the  Latin  and. 
Greek,  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  the  Latin  and  KuBsian, 
the  Lithuanian  and  German  —  to  draw  up  long  lists  of 
words  common  to  both,  out  of  every  part  of  their  respective 
vocabularies;  especially,  if  we  were  to  take  the  time  and 
pains  to  enter  into  a  diseuasion  of  the  laws  governing  their 
phonetic  variations,  and  so  to  point  out  their  obscure  as 
well  as  their  more  obvious  correapondentrea  :  and  we  might 
thus  aatisfiictorily  prove  them  all  related,  by  proving  each 
one  related  with  each  of  the  rest  in  auL'cesBion.  Wlien, 
however,  ne  seek  for  words  which  are  clearly  and  palpably 
identical  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  family,  we 
have  to  resort  to  certain  special  cla^aea,  aa  the  numerals  and 
the  pronouns.  The  reason  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out.  Tor  a  large  portion  of  the  objects,  acts,  and  atatea,  of 
the  names  for  which  our  languages  are  composed,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  new  designations:  they  offer  numer- 
ous Balient  points  for  the  names-giving  faculty  to  aeiKe  upon ; 
the  characteristic  qualities,  the  analogies  nith  other  things, 
which  suggest  and  call  forth  synonymous  or  nearly  aynonym- 
OHB  titles,  are  many.  Hence  a  language  may  originate  a 
variety  of  appellations  for  the  same  thing — aa,  for  horst,^ti 
have  also  the  almost  equivalent  names  gtsnd,  nag,  courser, 
racer  ;  njid  further,  for  the  different  kinda  and  coi.ditioaa  of 
the  same  animal,  the  names  gtallian,  mare,  gelding,  Jilly,  wit. 
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pony,  and  others — and,  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  language 
into  dialects,  one  of  these  synouymouB  appellatioDs  is  liable 
to  become  the  prevailiDg  one  in  one  dialect,  another  in 
another,  to  the  neglect  and  Iobs  of  all  but  the  one  selected. 
Or,  a  new  name  is  started  in  a  single  dialect,  wins  currency 
there,  and  crowds  out  of  use  its  predecesaors.  The  German, 
for  instance,  has,  indeed,  our  word  horse,  in  the  form  row 
(earlier  hros),  but  employs  it  more  rarely,  preferring  to  use 
instead  pferd,  a  word  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The 
modern  Bomanic  tongues,  too,  say  in  the  same  Henae  caballo, 
eheval,  etc.,  words  coming  from  the  Latin  eaballus,  '  nag,' 
and  they  have  lost  almost  altosether  the  more  usual  and 
dignified  Latin  term  eiutu.  Thus,  further,  the  modern 
Prench  name  for  '  shoemaker '  is  cordonnier,  literally  '  worker 
in  Cordovan  leather ; '  for  '  cheese,'  fromage,  properly 
'pressed  into  a  form,  moulded;'  for  'liver.'/oie,  originally 
'  cooked  with  figs  ' — -that  fruit  having  been,  as  it  seema,  at  a 
eertaiji  period,  the  favourite  garnish  for  dishes  of  liver: 
while  the  Latin  appellations  of  these  three  objects  have  gone 
out  of  use  and  out  of  memory.  But  for  tho  numerals  and 
pronouns  our  languages  have  never  shown  any  disposition  tJ 
create  a  synonymy ;  it  was,  as  we  may  truly  say,  no  easy  task 
for  the  linguistic  faculty  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  sign  for  the 
ideas  they  convey ;  and,  when  the  sign  was  once  found,  it 
maintained  itself  thenfeforCh  in  use  everywhere,  without 
danger  of  replacement  by  any  other,  of  later  coinage.  Hence 
oJl  the  Indo-European  ontions,  however  widely  they  may  bo 
separated,  and  however  discordant  in  maimers  and  civiliKa- 
tion,  count  with  the  same  words,  and  use  the  same  personal 
pronoims  in  individual  address — the  same,  with  the  eicep-- 
tion,  of  course,  of  the  changes  which  phonetic  corruption  has 
wrought  upon  their  forma. 

I'or  reasons  not  ao  easily  explainable,  the  Indo-European 
languages  show  a  hardly  less  noteworthy  general  accordance 
in  regard  to  the  terms  by  which,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  down  even  to  Iho  pi-esent  time,  they  indicate  the  degrees 
of  near  relationship,  such  an  father,  mother,  daughter,  brother, 
litter.  Formed,  as  these  words  wore,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  history  of  the  common  mother- tongue,  they  have  in  nearlj 
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liU  its  brancliea  escaped  being  superseded  by  eif  roaflions  of 
later  growtb,  althuugh  tliere  ia  hardly  one  of  them  which 
does  not  here  and  there  exhibit  a  modern  subatitute. 

The  following  table  will  set  forth,  it  ia  believed,  in  a  plain 
Bnd  apprehenaible  manner  some  of  the  correspondence  a  of 
which  wo  have  been  speaking.  For  the  sake  of  placing 
their  value  in  a  clearer  light,  I  add  under  each  word  its 
equivalents  in  three  of  the  languagea — namely  Arabic, 
Tnrkiah,  and  Hungarian — which,  though  neighbours  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  or  enveloped  by  them,  are  of  wholly 
different  kindred. 
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I  have  selected,  of  course,  for  inclusion  in  thia  table, 
those  words  of  the  several  classes  represented  which  exhibit 
most  clearly  their  actual  unity  of  descent :  in  others,  it  would 
require  some  detailed  discussion  of  phonetic  relations  to 
make  the  same  unity  appear.  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  ^anco,  the 
Gtrook  pente,  the  Latin  quinqve,  and  the  Glothic  jimf,  all 
meaning  '  five,'  are  as  demonstrably  the  later  metamorphoses 
of  a  single  original  word  as  are  the  varying  forms  of  the 
primitive  tri,  '  three,'  given  above :  each  of  tbeir  phonetic 
changes  being  supported  by  numerous  analogies  in  the 
respective  langnages.  The  whole  sebcme  of  numeral  and 
pronominal  forms  and  of  terms  of  relationship  is  substantially 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  tongues  ranked  aa  Indo-Eu- 
ropean, 

These  facte,  of  thomselvea,  would  go  far  toward  proving 
the   grigfinal  unity  of  the  languagea  in  question.     To  lock 
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upon  c  irrcBpondences  like  thoee  here  given  as  the  result  o{ 
accident  ia  wholly  prepoaterouH :  no  wine  man  would  think 
of  ascribing  them  to  such  a  cause.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of 
a  natural  and  inherent  hond  between  the  sound  and  the 
■ense,  which  would  prompt  language -makers  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  to  aaaign,  independently  of  one  aiiotho/, 
these  names  to  these  conceptions,  at  all  more  admiBsible. 
The  eiiatenco  of  a  natural  bond  could  be  claimed  with  even 
the  slightest  seinblaoce  of  plausibility  only  in  the  case  of  the 
pronouns  and  the  words  for  '  father '  and  '  mother  ; '  and 
there,  too,  the  claim  could  be  readily  disposed  of — if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  already  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  words  from  stranger 
tongues  which  are  cited  in  tlie  table.  Mutual  borrowing,  too, 
transfer  from  one  tongue  to  another,  would  be  equally  far 
from  furnishing  an  acceptable  explanation.  Were  we  dealing 
with  two  or  three  neighbouring  dialects  alone,  the  suggestion 
of  Bueb  a  borrowing  would  not  be  so  palpably  futile  as 
in  the  ease  in  hand,  where  the  facta  to  be  explained  are 
found  in  so  many  tongues,  coTOring  a  territory  which  stretches 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Amodified  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  mutual  borrowing  is  put 
forth  by  some  who  are  indisposed  to  admit  the  esaential  one- 
ness of  Indo-European  speech.  Some  tribe  or  race,  they 
Bay,  of  higher  endowments  and  culture,  has  leavened  with  ite 
material  and  usages  the  tongues  of  all  these  scattered  peoples, 
engrafting  upon  their  original  diversity  au  element  of  agree- 
ment and  unity.  But  this  theory  is  just  as  untenable  as  the 
others  which  we  have  been  reviewing.  Instances  of  mixture 
of  languages — resulting  either  from  the  transmission  of  n 
higher  and  more  favoured  culture,  or  from  a  somewhat  equal 
and  intimate  mingling  of  races,  or  fram  both  together — have 
happened  during  the  historical  period  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  allow  the  linguistic  student  to  see  plainly  what  are  its 
effects  upon  language,  and  that  they  are  very  different 
from  those  whioh  make  the  identity  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guage. The  introduction  of  culture  and  knowledge,  of  art  anu, 
•cioncn,  may  bring  in  a  vocabulary  of  eipressioua  for  the  know- 
ledge coumiunicated,  the  conceptions  taught  or  prompted ;  but 
it  cannot  touch  the  mosL  intimate  fund  of  speech,  the  vordi 
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eigniScant  of  those  iieae  without  whose  designation  ne 
■poken  tongue  would  he  worthy  of  the  name.  If  we  could 
posaibly  suppose  that  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean nations,  more  brutiah  than  the  Africans  and  Polyno- 
sianBof  the  present  day,  were  unahleto  count  their  fingers  oTcn 
until  taught  by  some  missionary  tribe  wliieh  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  scattering  theee  first  rudiments  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  we  might  attribute  to  its  influence  the  close 
correHpondeiice  of  the  ludo-Europenn  nunncral  aystema  ;  but 
then  wo  should  have  farther  to  asstmie  that  the  same  teachers 
instmcled  them  how  to  address  one  another  with  Zand  thou, 
and  how  to  name  the  members  of  their  own  families  ;  and 
who  will  think  of  maintaining  such  an  absurdity  ?  All  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  trihea  of 
northern  India  over  the  ruder  population  of  the  Uekhan,  to 
which  they  gave  religion,  philosophy,  and  polity,  has  only 
resulted  in  tilling  the  tongues  of  the  south  with  learned 
Sanskrit,  much  as  our  own  English  is  filled  with  learned 
Latin  and  Greek.  Even  that  coalescence  of  nearly  equal 
populations,  languages,  and  cultures  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  tongue  we  apeak,  has,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth 
of  these  lectures,  left  the  language  of  common  life  among 
ufl— the  nucleus  of  a  YOcabulary  which  the  child  first  learns, 
and  every  English  speaker  uses  every  day,  almost  every 
hour — still  overwhelmingly  Saxon :  the  English  is  Germanic 
in  its  fundamental  structure,  though  built  higher  and  de- 
corated in  every  part  with  Romanic  material.  So  is  it  also 
with  the  Persian,  in  its  relation  to  the  Arabic,  of  whose 
material  its  more  learned  and  artificial  styles  are  in  great 
part  made  up  ;  so  with  the  Turkish,  of  which  the  same  thing 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic.  But  most  of 
all  do  the^e  cases  of  the  mingling  of  different  tongues  in  one 
language,  and  every  other  known  case  of  a  like  character, 
show  that  the  grammatical  system,  the  apparatus  of  inflection 
and  word-making,  the  means  by  which  vocables,  such  as  they 
stand  in  their  order  in  the  dictionary,  are  taken 
woven  together  into  connected  discourse,  resists  longest  and 
most  obstinately  any  trace  of  intermiitnre,  the  intrusion  oi 
forrign  elemeuta  and  foreign  habits.    However  many  French 
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notmB  and  verba  were  admitted  to  full  citizenship  in  Englisli 
Bpeech,  tLey  all  had  to  give  up  in  this  respect  their  former 
nationality  every  one  of  them  was  deijlined  or  conjugated 
after  Germanic  models.  Such  a  thing  as  a  language  with  a 
mised  grammatipal  appamtua  has  never  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  linguistic  atutlents :  it  would  he  to  them  a 
monstrosity ;  it  aeenis  an  impOHsiljitity.  Now  the  Indo- 
European  languages  are  full  of  the  plainest  and  most  ua< 
equivocal  correspondences  of  grammatical  stru(-tiire;  they 
show  abundant  traces  of  a  common  syatem  of  word -formation, 
of  declension,  of  conjugation,  however  disguised  by  the  cor- 
ruptions and  overlaidby  the  new  developments  of  a  later  time: 
and  these  traces  are,  above  all  others,  the  most  irrefutable 
evidences  of  the  substantial  unity  of  their  linguiatic  tradition. 
We  will  notice  but  a  single  apecimen  of  thiakind  of  evidences, 
the  most  striking  one,  perhaps,  which  Indo-European  gram- 
mar has  to  exhibit.  This  ia  the  ordinary  declension  of  the 
verb,  in  its  three  persona  singular  and  plural.  In  drawing 
out  the  comparison,  we  cannot  atart,  aa  before,  from  the 
English,  becanae,  as  baa  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture 
(the  third),  the  English  has  lost  its  ancient  apparatus  oi 
personal  endings :  we  must  represent  the  whole  Gernianio 
branch  by  its  oldest  member,  the  Mceso-Gothic.  The  table 
ia  as  follows ;  • 


EuOJ^b 

■Ibnie- 

■Ihouluuf 

■bai^- 

■  wo  tii>e  ■ 

■,«h.«' 

•lh8yh.M 

!«*. 

Aatat. 

^^i,^ 

tbi..knt 

-Ml 

-11 

-lUi 

Fundamental  and  far-reaching  as  are  the  correspondencoB, 

•  Owing-  to  llio  diniculty  of  finding  a  aiiii;lB  verb  wliich  shflll  preacnt  tLo 
eniJingB  in  all  the  diS'trcnt  Iringus^ee,  the  verb  In  liave  htii  htea  selectcil,  and 
giTGn  in  full  in  the  two  kn^ogda  ;n  ivhicli  it  occurs,  Ihu  tenninatLoiiE  nlons 
being  olacwhcre  written.  'I'hpsi;  are  nut  i:^  all  tasuB  tbe  most  usual  eudingi 
of  coDJuentinn,  liiit  suuh  as  nre  fuund  in  t«.^,  or  in  diulecta,  whi  li  ban 
pwervod  more  f^iithfullj'  their  priniitivt  fumu. 


ol'  material  aud  of  form,  which  have  thus  been  brought  for- 
ward, it  IB  not  iieecBsary  that  we  insist  upon  their  con.peteBcy, 
alone  and  unaided,  to  prove  the  Indo-European  language 
only  later  diaJei'tic  formB  of  a  single  original  tongue.  Their 
convincing  force  lies  in  the  fact  that  tiioy  are  selected  in- 
Btances,  examples  chosen  from  among  a  host  of  others,  which 
abound  in  every  part  of  the  grammar  und  vocabulary  of  all 
the  languages  in  question,  now  8o  plain  as  to  strike  the  eye 
of  even  the  hasty  student,  now  ao  hidden  under  later  peculiar 
growth  as  to  be  only  with  difficulty  traceable  by  the  acute 
aud  pnwjtiaed  liiiguistie  analyst.  He  who  would  know  them 
better  may  find  them  in  such  works  aa  the  Comparative 
Grammars  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher  and  the  Greek  Etymolo- 
gies of  Curtius.  An  impartial  examination  of  them  niuBt 
persuade  even  the  most  sceptical  that  those  tongues  exhibit 
reBemblancea  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  prevailing  identity  of  linguistic  tradition,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  common  desceudanta  of  one  and  the  same 
mother-tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  all  their  differences, 
great  and  widely  sundering  aa  these  confeaaedly  are,  can  be 
fully  explained  by  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  same  cauaea 
which  have  broken  up  the  Latin  into  the  modern  Eomaaic 
dialects,  or  the  original  Germanic  tongue  into  its  variouB 
existing  forma,  and  which  have  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
a  thousand  years  ago  into  our  present  Engiiah.  Besidoa  ita 
natural  divergent  growth,  the  original  Indo-Enropenn  tongue 
has  doubtless  been  in  some  degree  diversified  by  intermixture 
here  and  there  with  languages  of  other  descent ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  this  haa  been  an  element  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  ita  history  of  development.  At 
some  period,  then,  in  the  past,  and  in  some  limited  region  of 
Europe  or  Aaia,  lived  a  tribe  from  wl  ose  imperfect  dialect 
have  descended  all  those  rich  and  ciiHivated  tongues  now 
spoken  and  written  by  the  teeming  milliona  of  Europe  and 
of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Asia, 

To  know  when  and  where  this  tribe  lived  and  formed  its 
language  ia  unfortunately  beyond  our  power.  It  is,  indeed, 
often  asaunied  and  asserted  that  the  original  Indo-European 
home  waa  in  the  north-eaatem  part  of  the  Iranian  plnteau, 
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near  t1io  Hindu-Koh  mountnins;  but  so  definite  a  deteimitiit- 
tion  possesses  not  the  alif^litest  sliaikiw  of  authority  or  value 
We  really  know  next  to  uotliing  of  the  last  movements  which 
have  brought  acy  brauch  of  the  family  into  its  present  place 
of  abode  ;  even  these  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very 
hoariest  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  ua.  The  day. 
light  of  recorded  history  dawns  first  upon  the  caBtemmoat, 
the  Indo- Peruian  or  Aryan,  branch.  Thu  time  is  probably 
not  far  from  two  thousand  years  before  Christ  We  there 
Bee  the  Sauskrit-apcaking  tribes  but  juat  across  the  thresh. 
old  of  India,  workiug  their  way  over  the  river-valleys  and 
inten'enitig  aand-plaiiia  of  its  uorth-weatera  province,  the 
Penjab,  toward  the  great  fertile  territory,  watered  hy  the 
Ganges  aud  ita  tributaries,  of  which  they  are  soon  to  be- 
come the  masters ;  aud  we  kaow  that  lodm,  at  least,  is  not 
the  first  home,  but  one  of  the  latest  corkqueats,  of  the  family. 
The  epoch,  however,  early  as  it  appears  to  ua,  is  far  from  the 
beginning  of  Indo-European  migrations  ;  the  general  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  had  taken  place  long  before :  and  who 
shall  say  which  of  them  has  wandered  widest,  in  the  search 
after  a  permanent  dwelliiig-plaee  ?  The  joint  home  of  In- 
dians and  Persians  was  doubtless  in  north-eastern  Iran, 
the  scene  of  the  oldest  Persian  religious  and  heroic  legend 
and  tradition ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
that  they  were  the  aborigines  of  that  region,  aud  that  all 
migration  had  been  westward  from  thence.*  Greek  history 
Kid  tradition  also  penetrate  a  little  way  into  the  second 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  but  the  Greeks  aro  then  al- 
ready in  quiet  possessioa  of  that  little  peninsiilu,  with  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  Asiatic  shores,  whence  the  glory  of 
their  genius  afterward  irradiated  the  world ;  and,  for  aught 
that  they  are  able  to  lei!  us  of  their  origin,  they  might  have 
sprung  out  of  the  ground  there — bom,  according  to  their 
own  story,  of  the  stones  which  Deucalion  and   Pyrrha  threw 

*  Sume  nuthoritiea  incline  to  resard  the  geograplixcal  rcmlnlBcences  of  th* 
Zend-nve^tii  (in  the  Brat  phaptcr  of  the  Vendidad)  aa  indicatinfr  the  course  of 
the  joint  Aryan  migration  (rom  the  original  family  home ;  bnt  the  tlflim 
■ppeati  W  inc  so  wholly  baeoless,  and  even  prangaterous,  that  I  And  il  iM- 
volt  to  undriBland  bow  any  man  should  terioiuly  put  it  forvBcd. 
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ielimd  them,  TLe  Latin  race  Urat  uppcors  as  an  iuaigniGcant 
handi'ul  in  t-entral  Italy,  crowded  by  other  commimitieB,  in 
part  of  kindred  blood  ;  but  no  legend  told  ub  rCBpecting  ite 
fjitrnnce  into  the  Italian  penineula  is  of  the  very  BToalleet 
historical  value.  Eoman  biatorians  first  bring  to  our  Imow- 
ledge  the  Celts  and  G^ermans.  The  former  are  already  be- 
ginning to  shrink  and  waste  away  within  their  ancient  limits 
before  the  aggressions  of  the  surrounding  races  :  Celtic  tales 
of  the  migrationa  westward  which  brought  them  into  their 
Eui'opean  seats  are  but  lying  legends,  mere  echoes  of  their 
later  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  nations  to  the  east- 
ward. Germany  is,  from  the  first,  the  home  of  the  Germa,na ; 
they  arc  a  seething  mass ;  south-eastn-ard  as  well  as  south- 
westward  rove  their  restless  hordes,  disturbing  for  centuries 
the  peace  of  the  clyiliied  world ;  tiiey  leave  their  traces  in 
every  country  of  middle  Europe,  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ;  but  whence  and  when  they  came 
into  Germany,  we  ask  in  vain.  Last  to  appear  upon  the 
historic  stage  are  the  Slavonians,  in  nearly  their  present 
abodes :  a  less  enterprising,  but  a  stubborn  and  persistent 
race,  whose  lately  acquired  civilization  has  only  within  a 
short  time  begun  to  he  aggressive.  Of  il«  own  origin,  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  say. 

But  if  history  and  tradition  thus  refuse  to  aid  us  in  search- 
ing for  the  Indo-European  home,  neither  do  the  indications 
of  language  point  us  with  anything  like  dcfiniteness  or  cer- 
ttdnty  to  its  locality.  The  tongues  of  the  easternmoat 
branches,  the  Persian  and  Indian,  do,  indeed,  exhibit  the  least 
departure  from  that  form  of  speech  which  a  general  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  shows  to  have  been  the  primitive 
one  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  proving  the  peoples  who  speak 
them  to  have  remained  nearest  to  their  primitive  seats. 
Migration  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  rapidity  of  linguistic 
changes,  nor  does  permanence  of  location  always  imply  per- 
sistency of  linguistic  type.  Thus — to  refer  only  to  two  or 
three  striking  facts  among  the  languages  of  this  family — the 
Greek  has  preserved  much  more  than  the  Armenian  of  thai 
material  and  structure  which  were  of  earliest  Indo-European 
development,  not  with  standing  the  more  oriental  position  of 
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the  latter ;  of  all  the  cxietiag  tunguea  of  the  wholo  gi'tat 
femfly,  the  Litliuankn,  on  the  Baltic,  retains  hy  far  the  most 
antique  aspect ;  and,  among  the  Germanic  dialecte,  the 
speech  of  Ii-ehind,  the  latest  Germanic  colony,  is  least  varied 
from  their  common  type.  All  that  primitivcneaa  of  form,  in 
respect  both  to  language  and  institjtions,  which  characterizes 
the  Aryan  hranoh  of  the  family — and  especially  the  Indian 
member  of  the  branch,  in  its  oldest  period,  represented  to  us 
in  the  Vedaa — would  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  without  denying  them  a  long  history  and  wide  migration, 
hy  attributing  to  them  an  exceptionally  conserrative  dispoai- 
tiou — such  a  disposition  as  so  markedly  distinguishes  the 
Indian  ahore  the  Persian  people  since  their  separation,  making 
the  former,  in  a  vastly  higher  degree  than  the  latter,  the 
model  and  illustration  of  earliest  Indo-European  antiquity. 

Nor,  again,  are  the  inter- connections  of  the  different 
branches,  so  far  as  yet  made  out,  of  a  nature  to  coat  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  their  wanderings.  That  the  separa- 
tion of  Indian  and  Persian  is  latest  of  all  is,  it  is  true, 
universally  admitted.  Nearly  all  agree,  moreover,  in  allowing 
a  like  special  relationship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  although 
its  comparative  remoteness,  and  the  loss  of  intermediate 
forms,  make  the  question  one  of  decidedly  greater  doubt  and 
difficulty.  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  at  present  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  honour  of  a  later  and  closer  alliance  with  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-Persian  branch  has  been  confidently  claimed 
for  the  classical  or  Greco- Latui,  for  the  Slavonic,  aud  for  the 
Germanic,  respectively.  Within  no  long  time  past,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  of  high  rank*  has  attempted  to  lay  out  a  scheme 
of  relatioujihip  for  all  the  branches  of  the  family.  He  assumes 
that  the  original  stock  parted  fii-st  into  a  northern  and  a 
Bouthem  grand  division  ;  the  uoithern  included  what  after- 
ward became  tho  Gtrmanic  and  the  Slavo-Lithuanic  branches, 
the  latter  of  them  dividing  yet  later  into  Slavonic  and 
Lithuanic  ;  the  southern  was  broken  up  first  into  an  Aryan 
Aail  a  southern  European  group,  which  respectively  under- 

•  Professor  Angust  Sohli'iclier.  of  Jona :  his  vieivs  may  bo  fnund  dmwn 
mit  in  full  in  the  prefxi^e  w  hia  interesting  irnrk  on  thu  OermBii  languu^ 
IDit  DBUticbo  Sptuoha,  Stuttgn.-c,  [S60). 
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went  fartter  separation,  tte  one  into  Perwan  and  Indian,  the 
other  into  Greek  and  lt»lo-Celtic :  while  the  Italic,  of  which 
the  Latin  is  the  chief,  and  the  Celtic,  wtre  the  iast  to  hegin 
their  independent  history,  heing  still  more  closely  related 
than  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  feature  of  thia  arrang&. 
ment  which  is  nioBt  calculated  to  repel  rather  than  attract 
aaeent  is  the  position  assigned  to  the  Celtic  languagea. 
Few  acholais  are  ready  to  aUow  that  theae  toiiguefl,  in  which 
the  original  and  distinctive  features  of  Indo-European  speech 
are  most  of  all  hidden  under  the  manifold  effects  of  decay 
uid  new  growth,  whose  Indo-European  character  was  there- 
fore tho  last  of  all  to  be  recognized,  and  whose  separation 
from  the  common  stock  has  heen  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  commencement  of  its  dispersions,  are  to  be  regarded  aa 
the  nearest  kindred  of  the  Latin — although  no  one  who  re- 
members how  greatly  the  rates  of  linguistic  change  vary 
among  different  peoples  and  under  different  circumatancea 
will  venture  to  pronounce  the  connection  impossible.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  full  settlement  of  theee  coatro- 
verted  points ;  the  means  of  their  solution  are,  however, 
doubtless  contained  in  the  linguistic  facts  which  lie  within  our 
reach,  and  a  more  thorough  study  and  closer  comparison  will 
one  day  bring  them  to  light,  and  may  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  the  course  and  order  of  those  grand  movements  which 
have  brought  the  various  races  of  the  family  into  their  present 
Heats.  But  that  such  or  any  other  evidences  will  ever  direct 
our  gaze  to  the  precise  region  whence  the  movements  had 
their  first  start  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  unlikely  i  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  better  candidly  to  confess  our  igno- 
rance than  to  try  to  hold  with  confidence  an  opinion  resting 
upon  grounds  altogether  insufficient  and  untenable.  At  any 
rate,  we  ought  fully  to  acknowledge  that  linguistic  science, 
as  such,  does  not  presume  to  decide  whether  the  Indo.' 
European  home  was  in  Europe  or  in  Asia :  the  utmost  that 
■he  does  is  to  set  up  certain  faint  and  general  probabilitius, 
which,  combined  with  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  aui 
climate,  the  traditions  of  other  races,  and  the  direction  of 
the  grand  movements  of  populatio'i  in  later  times,  point  t* 
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the  !EiiBt  rather    thai 
migration. 

If  the  queation  of  place  must  thus  be  left  unsettled,  tliat 
of  tirae  is  not  less  uncertain.  The  geologist  tnakea  hitherto 
but  lame  and  bluaderiiig  work  of  establishiog  an  absolute 
chi-onology  for  even  the  latest  alterations  of  tlie  earth-cruat ; 
and  the  student  of  language  is  compelled  to  found  hiaeBtimatca 
upon  data  not  less  scanty  and  questionable.  The  strata  of 
human  epeecVi  laid  down  in  past  ages  have  suffered  moat 
sweeping  and  irrestorable  denudation,  and  their  rate  of 
growth  during  our  present  period  is  too  greatly  varying  to 
furnish  us  any  safe  standard  of  general  application.  But  to 
set  a  date  lower  than  three  thousand  years  before  Christ  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-European  family  would  doubtless 
be  altogether  inadmissible ;  and  the  event  is  moat  likely  to 
have  taken  place  far  earlier.  Late  discoveries  are  showing 
118  that  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  must 
be  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Vistas 
of  wonderful  interest  are  opened  here,  down  which  we  can 
only  catch  glimpses ;  but  the  comparative  brevity  of  the 
period  covered  by  human  records  must  make  us  modest 
about  claiming  that  we  shall  ever  understand  much  about 
ultimate  beginnings,  the  first  origin  of  races. 

Aa  regards,  however,  the  grade  of  civilization  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Indo-European  mother-tribe  before  its  separation 
into  branches,  the  study  of  language  is  in  condition  to  give 
HB  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information.  It  ia  evident- 
ly within  our  power  to  restore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
original  vocabulary  of  the  tribe,  out  of  the  later  vocabulariei 
of  the  different  branches.  These  are  composed  of  words  of 
every  age,  from  the  most  recent  to  the  most  primitive.  A* 
the  principal  features  of  grammatical  structure  were  struck 
out  before  the  dispersion,  and  are  yet  traceable  by  the  com- 
iarat:vo  philologist  amid  the  host  of  newer  formations  which 
ku?round  them,  so  was  it  also  with  the  developed  material  of 
■pftech,  with  the  names  for  such  objects,  and  acts,  and  pro< 
sesses,  and  products,  as  the  community  had  already  found 
occaaiun,  and  aciiiiired  power,  to  express:    they  constituted 


the  linguiclje  patrimony  witt  whifh  each  brai.ch  commeticed 
its  eepurate  liistory,  and  may  still  be  seen  among  the  storei 
of  mort:  recent  acquisition.  Any  word  which  ia  found  in  the 
poieeesiun  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  branches  iii,  unless  there  be 
flpecial  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  be  plausibly  regarded  as 
liH,vir.g  frrmod  part  of  their  common  inheritance  from  the 
time  of  their  unity,  A  vocabulary  constructed  of  worda 
thiu  bunted  out  can  be,  indeed,  bnt  an  imperfect  one,  since 
no  one  can  tell  what  proportion  of  the  primitiTO  tongue  may 
have  become  altogether  lost,  or  changed  by  phonetic  corrup- 
tion pant  possibility  of  recognition,  in  the  later  dialects  of  so 
many  braochea  that  its  true  character  is  no  longer  discover- 
able !  but,  if  the  list  be  drawn  up  H-ith  due  skill  and  care, 
it  may  be  depended  upon  as  far  as  it  goes.  And  as,  from  the 
Htock  of  words  compoaiug  any  existing  or  recorded  language, 
we  can  directly  draw  important  conclusions  respecting  the 
knowledge,  circumstances,  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
upealc  it,  so  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  the  &agment  of 
Indo-European  apeeuh  which  we  shall  have  thus  set  up.  It 
is  obvious,  too,  that  the  results  of  Biich  an  investigation 
must  be  more  satisfactory,  the  more  primitive  and  unlettered 
the  people  respecting  which  it  is  made,  the  more  exclusively 
native  in  origin  and  restricted  in  scope  their  civilization.  A 
language  like  our  own  is  an  immense  encyclopedia,  as  it 
were,  in  which  are  laid  away  the  cognitions  and  experiencea 
of  a  whole  world,  and  of  numerous  generations ;  it  is  as  many- 
sided,  as  cosmopolitan,  aa  hard  to  grasp  and  interpret  in 
detail,  as  is  our  culture ;  while  the  tongue  of  a  rudo  and 
isolated  tribe — like  the  Fuegians,  the  Fijians,  the  Eakimoa 
— would  be  a  comparatively  plain  aud  legible  portraiture  of 
its  condition  and  character. 

Some  of  the  main  results  of  the  investigation  made  by 
means  of  language  into  the  primitive  state  of  that  tribe  which 
spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Tndo-European  family  have 
been  long  since  drawn  out,  aud  are  already  become  the 
commonplaces  of  ethnological  science.  Tho  subject  is  far 
""  1  being  yet  exhausted,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  much 
iter  confidence  of  'jonclusiun  and  defiuitenesa  of  detail, 
the  languages  of  the  family  shall  have  beiui  more 
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thOTOUgUy  compared  ftnd  analyzed,  and  especiaJly  whon  tha 
oBtablishinent  of  a  true  Hcheme  of  degrees  ol"  relationship 
Bmong  the  branches  ehall  reduce  the  doubt  now  thrown  over 
the  primitiTenesB  of  a  term  by  ita  absence  from  the  languages 
of  some  among  them. 

By  this  Itind  of  reeearch,  then,  it  is  found  that  the  prini- 
tive  tribe  whifh  spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  waa  not  nomadic  alone,  but  had  settled 
habitations,  even  towns  and  fortified  places,  and  addicted 
itself  in  part  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the  cultiTation 
of  the  earth.  It  poBsesaed  our  chief  domestic  animals — tha 
borse,  the  oi,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  swine,  bemdea  the 
dog :  the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  foes  that  ravaged  its  flocks ; 
the  mouse  and  ily  were  already  its  domestic  pesta.  The 
region  it  inhabited  was  a  varied  one,  not  bordering  upon  the 
ocean.  The  season  whose  name  has  been  most  persistent  ia 
the  winter.  Barley,  and  perhaps  aleo  wheat,  was  raised  for 
food,  and  converted  into  meal.  Mead  was  prepared  from 
honey,  as  a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.  The  use  of 
certain  metals  was  known ;  whether  iron  was  one  ■  of  them 
admits  of  question.  The  art  of  weaving  was  practised  ;  wool 
and  hemp,  and  pOBsibly  flax,  being  the  materials  employed. 
Of  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that  is  definite 
can  be  said ;  but  those  already  mentioned  imply  a  variety  of 
others  as  coordinate  or  auxiliary  to  them.  The  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence  wore  those  which  are  usual  among 
primitive  peoples,  the  sword,  spear,  bow,  and  shield.  Boata 
were  manufactured,  and  moved  by  oars.  Of  extended  and 
elaborate  political  organization  no  traces  are  discoverable : 
the  people  vias  doubtless  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under 
chiefs  and  leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and  u  ith  institutions  of 
a  patriarchal  cast,  among  which  the  reduction  to  servitude  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting. 
The  stiTicture  and  relations  of  the  family  are  mare  clearly 
seen;  names  of  its  members,  eien  to  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  were  already  flsed,  and 
were  significant  of  alTectionate  regard  and  trusti'ul  interde- 
pendence. That  woman  was  lookeil  down  upon,  as  a  being 
in  capacity  and  dignity  inferior  to  man,  we  find  no  indication 
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whatever  The  art  of  numeration  was  learned,  at  least  up  to 
a  hundred ;  there  ia  no  general  Indo-European  word  for 
'  thouaand.'  Some  of  the  stars  were  noticed  and  named ; 
the  moon  was  the  chief  measurer  of  time.  The  religio 
polytheistic,  a  worship  of  the  personified  powers  of  nature 
Its  rites,  whatever  they  were,  were  practised  without  the  aid 
of  a  priesthood. 

Such,  in  briefest  possible  description,  was  the  simple  people 
from  whom  appear  to  have  descended  those  mighty  nations 
who  have  now  long  been  the  leaders  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion. Of  their  classification,  their  importar  ce  in  history,  and 
the  value  of  their  languages  to  linguistic  sdence,  we  dull 
treat  further  i£.  the  neit  lecture. 


liEOTUEE  VT. 


iMl^ages  and  literatures  of  thn  Germanic,  Slavonic,  Litlmaaic,  Ve.tio, 
Italic,  Oreuk,  Inmiac,  and  Indian  branches  of  In  do -European  Ejieeoli. 
Interest  of  the  family  and  itH  study ;  hislariCHi  Importance  of  the  Indtv 
Burapean  races ;  their  languages  tha  basis  of  [inguiatia  Bcicnoe. 
Uethod  of  linguistic  research.  Compaistive  philology.  Eiron  ol 
linguisUo  method  or  ita  application. 


OtTB,  consideration  of  tiie  procesBes  of  linguistic  growth, 
and  oi'  their  effects  upon  the  condition  of  language  and  the 
riee  of  diacordant  tongues,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
preceding  lecture  witli  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  errone- 
ous views  respecting  original  dialectic  variety,  and  the 
influence  exerted  upon  it  by  literary  and  grammatical  culti- 
vation. "We  then  looted  to  see  how  and  how  far  the  princi- 
ples which  wo  had  eBtablislied  could  be  applied  to  eiplain 
the  seemingly  infinite  confusion  of  tongues  now  prevailing 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  facilitate  their  claaaification  and 
reduction  to  order.  This  led  us  to  a  recognition  of  our  own 
lan^age  as  one  of  a  group  of  nearly  related  dialects,  the 
Germanic  group  ;  and,  on  inquiring  farther,  we  found  tliat 
this  was  itself  a  member  of  a  wider  family,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  with  a  part  of  those  of  Asia,  and 
divided  into  seven  principal  branches  :  namely,  the  Indian, 
the  Iranian,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Germanic,  tho 
Slavonic  (including  the  Lithuanic,  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
separate  branch),  and  the  Celtic.  We  called  it  the  Indo- 
European  family.  At  some  place  and  time,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  confess  ourselves  unable  to  determine  with  any 
U 
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even  tolerable  degree  of  confidence — but  mora  probably  in 
Asia,  aud  certainly  not  less  than  three  thouaand  years  before 
Christ — nnd  in  a  condition  of  civilization  reapecring  which 
the  evidence  of  language  fumished  ue  valuable  hints,  sonie 
single  cominunity  had  spoken  a  aingle  tongue,  from  which 
nil  these  others  were  descended,  in  accordance  with  the 
uniTersal  lawa  of  linguistic  tradition,  by  processes  which  are 
still  active  in  every  part  of  human  speech.  And  now,  waiv- 
ing for  a  while  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  poBsiblo 
to  regard  the  great  Indo-European  famUy  itself  as  only  a 
member  of  a  yet  vaster  family,  including  all  or  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  tho  human  race,  we  have,  in  the  present  lecture, 
to  review  more  in  detail  its  constitution,  to  note  the  period 
and  locality  of  its  constituent  members,  to  glance  at  tho  special 
historical  importance  attaching  to  them  and  to  the  peoples 
who  speak  them,  to  set  forth  their  value  as  the  funda- 
mental material  of  linguistic  science,  and  to  examine  anew 
and  more  syHtematicaJIy  the  general  method  of  linguistic 
research,  bm  established  npon  their  study. 

We  may  best  commence  our  sur^'ey  of  the  varieties  ol 
Indo-European  speech  with  our  own  branch,  the  Germanic. 
Its  existing  dialects,  bm  has  been  already  pointed  out,  are 
divided  into  three  groups  or  sub-branches  :  1,  the  Low-C4er- 
man,  occupying  northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
with  their  colony  Britain,  and  with  the  numerous  and 
widely-scattered  modem  colonies  of  Britain ;  2,  the  High- 
German,  in  central  and  southern  Germany ;  3,  tho  Scandina- 
vian, in  Denmark,  Sweden,  NozT*ay,  and  Iceland.  Of  the 
Low-German  group,  the  English  is  by  far  the  most  important 
member ;  its  eventful  history,  illustrated  at  every  step  by 
valuable  literary  documents,  we  trace  back,  through  Middle 
English  (A.D.  1350-1550),  Old  English  {a.d.  1250-13-50),  and 
8enii-Saxon  (a.d.  1150-1250),  to  the  Angio-Saiou,  which 
reaches  into  the  seventh  centwy  of  our  era,  possessing  an  anti- 
quity exceeded  by  only  one  other  Germanic  ilialect.  Its 
earliest  monuments,  in  their  style  and  metre,  and  at  least  one 
of  them,  the  Beowulf,  in  subject  and  substance  also,  carry  us 
back  to  the  pre-Christian  period  of  Germanic  hiatoiy.  "Wo 
cannot  delay  here  to  enter  into   any  detailed   examinatioii 
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of  the  character  and  changeB  of  English  Hpeeih,  interesting 
and  instnictiTe  as  such  »  task  would  be ;  save  ho  far  as  they 
have  been  and  roay  hereafter  be  brought  in  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  general  linguistic  laws,  they  must  be  left  to  more 
Bpefiial  treatiaes.* 

Next  of  kin  with  the  Anglo-Saion,  or  oldest  form  of  Eng- 
lish, are  the  ancient  Frisiao,  of  the  northern  sea-coast  oJ 
Germany,  which  had,  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  later, 
a,  literature  of  its  own,  of  juridical  content,  composed  in 
an  idiom  of  form  little  less  antique  than  Old  High- German, 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  modern  date  —  and  the 
Old  Saion,  the  principal  language  of  northern  Germany  be- 
tween the  Ehiue  and  the  Elbe,  represented  to  ns  by  but 
a  single  work,  the  Meliand  or 'Saviour,' a  poetical  life  ol 
Christ,  probably  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  Sason  and 
Frisian  have  been  almost  wholly  crowded  out  of  cultivated 
use  in  modem  times,  as  was  explained,  in  a  former  lecture 
(see  p.  164),  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  High 
Genniwi,  and  their  domain  baa  also  been  encroached  upon  by 
other  dialects  of  the  same  kindred,  so  that  they  survive 
at  present  only  as  insignificant  popular  patois.  Nothing  but 
the  political  independence  of  Holland  has  saved  its  peculiar 
speech  from  the  same  tate  ;  the  literary  cultimtion  of  the 
Netherlandish  nr  Dutj^h  can  he  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  dating  chiefly  from  the  sisteenth,  the  era 
of  the  country's  terrible  struggle  against  the  political  tyranny 
of  Spain.  The  Flemish,  the  closely  allied  idiom  of  Flanders, 
has  its  own  separate  records,  of  about  the  same  autiqiiity, 
but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  history  of  High-German  speech  waa  succinctly 
sketched  in  connection  with  our  inquiries  into  the  rise  and 
extension  of  literary  dialects.  It  falls  into  three  periods. 
The  first  period  is  that  of  the  Old  High-German  (Althoch- 
deuisch},  fi-om  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  ;  its  monu- 
mente  are  tolerably  abundant,  hut,  w  ith  trifling  exceptions,  of 
Christian  origin  and  religious  content ;  they  represent  three 

•  See  the  works  of  Mnrsh,  Craik,  and  others  ;  and  cspcciall  j,  for  a  cloar  uni 
■necinct  view  of  the  hiatqT7  and  connections  of  English  npeeoh,  with  Emm- 
matical  anaijaea  and  illustrative  Bpi;cimenB,  tllii  work  of  Piofeawii  HaiUej 
•lieady  one*  "efemid  to,  on  p.  S4. 
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principal  Biib-dialei  ts,  tlae  Franldeh,  the  AlonMinnic  aiiij 
Bwabian,  and  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian.  The  second 
period,  that  of  the  Middle  High-German  {Miftelhoehdeutsch), 
covers  about  four  ceuturiea,  beginning  with  the  twelfth  and 
ending  with  the  fifteenth  ;  ita  ruling  dialect  is  the  Swabian  ; 
and  its  rich  Lterature  hands  down  to  ub  yaliiabJe  productionB 
of  the  poetical  fiincy  of  the  times,  in  the  lyric  verses  of  the 
Minnesingers,  and  precious  memoriala  of  ancient  Germwi 
national  tradition,  in  the  heroic  legends  (Heldcma^efi).  The 
foremost  work  of  the  latter  class,  tbe  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen 
(Jfiielungettlied),  is  one  of  the  noblest  epics  which  any  coun- 
try hna  produced,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Of  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  New  High-Grerman  period,  from  early 
in  tbe  sixteenth  century  to  our  own  times — tho  "  German  " 
language  and  literature,  aa  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it — 
there  is  no  need  that  I  speak  more  particularly. 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  Germanic  branch  ia  tho 
Scandinavian.  Its  earliest  monuments  come  to  us  from  Ice- 
land, that  far-off  and  inhospitable  island  of  volcanoes,  boiling 
springs,  and  ice-fields,  which,  settled  in  the  ninth  century  by 
refugees  from  Norway,  long  continued  a  free  colony,  a  home 
of  literary  culture  and  legendary  song.  Christianity,  more 
tolerant  there  than  elsewhere  on  Germanic  soil,  did  not  sweep 
from  existence  the  reeorda  of  ancient  religion  and  cuatoma. 
The  two  Eddfls,  gathered  or  preserved  to  us  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  are,  in  virtue  of  their  tone  aJid 
content,  by  far  tbe  most  primitive  works  in  tbe  whole  circle 
of  tho  Germanic  literatures,  documents  of  priceless  value  for 
tbe  antiquity  of  the  GeTinanic  race.  Their  language  also, 
though  of  so  much  more  recent  date  than  the  oldest  Anglo- 
Sason  and  High-German,  is  not  exceeded  by  cither  in  respect 
to  the  primitivenesa  of  its  phonetic  and  grammatical  form. 
Nor  has  it  greatly  changed  during  tbe  sis  or  seven  centuries 
which  Lave  elapsed  since  the  compilation  of  the  Eddaa.  The 
modem  Icelandic  is  still,  among  all  the  existing  Germanic 
tongues,  the  one  tbat  has  preserved  and  possesses  the  moat 
of  that  original  structure  which  once  belonged  to  them  all 
alike.  Thi-ee  other  dialects,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish, 
and  tbe  Qania'j.  constitute  along  with  it  tbe  Scaudinsvian 
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gronp,  and  are  languages  of  literary  culture.  The/  are  not 
direct  descendants  of  the  "  Old  Norae"  tongue,  aa  the  ancient 
Icelandic  is  usually  called  :  the  Norwegian  comes  nearest  to 
being  so  ;  the  others  represent  more  ancient  dialectic  divi- 
BioDS  of  Scandinavian  speech. 

How  many  other  Germanic  branches,  originally  coordinate 
"vith  the  three  we  have  described,  once  had  existence,  but 
have  become  extinct  in  later  times,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
communities  who  spoke  them,  we  have  not,  uor  shall  we  ever 
have,  any  means  of  knowing.  But  of  one  such,  at  least, 
most  precious  remains  have  escaped  the  general  destruction 
of  the  nationality  to  which  it  belonged.  One  portion  of 
the  western  division  of  the  great  and  famous  Gothic  nation 
crossed  the  lower  Danube,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  settled  in  the  Roman  prorince  of  Mcesia, 
as  subjects  of  the  empire  and  as  Christians.  For  tlicm, 
their  bishop  and  leader,  Ulfllaa,  later  in  the  same  century, 
made  a  translation  into  their  own  vernacular  of  nearly  the 
whole  Bible,  writing  it  in  au  alphabet  of  his  own  devising, 
founded  on  the  Greek.  Five  hundred  years  afterward,  the 
Gothic  was  ererywhere  an  extinct  tongue  ;  but  considerable 
portions  of  the  Gothic  Scriptures — namely,  a  part  of  the 
Gospels,  Paul's  epistles  nearly  complete,  and  fragments  of 
the  Old  Testament — are  happily  still  preserved,  in  a  single 
manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,  now  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden. 
Scanty  aa  these  relics  may  he,  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  whole  Germanic  branch  of 
Indo-European  language,  and  bridging  over  the  distance 
which  separates  it  from  the  other  branches.  For,  as  in  time, 
HO  still  moro  notably  in  material  and  structure,  their  idiom 
is  much  the  most  ancient  of  aU  the  varied  forms  of  Germanic 
speech  ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  mother  of  the  rest,  nor  of  any 
among  them  ;  but  it  is  their  eldest  siater,  and  fully  entitled 
to  claim  the  place  of  head  of  their  family. 

The  Slavonian  branch — to  which,  on  a^'count  of  its  local 
vicinity,  aa  well  aa  its  probable  nearer  relationship,  to  tht 
0«rmanic,  we  nest  turn  our  attention — need  not  occupy  us 
long.  It  is  of  much  less  interest  to  us,  because  of  its  greater 
remoteness  &om  our  race  and  from  our  knowledge,  it«  inferior 
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historical  iraportimce  and  literary  value,  and  ita  it  iro  modern 
appearance.*  The  oldest  of  its  dialects  in  date,  and,  in  nearly 
b1!  respects,  the  most  primitive  in  form,  is  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Bulgarians,  into  which  their  apostle  Cyril  trana- 
latL'd  the  Scriptures,  now  just  nhoat  a  thousand  years  ago. 
It  IB  a  curious  coincidence  that  our  knowledge  of  both  Ger- 
manic and  Slavonic  speech  thus  begins,  like  that  of  many  a 
rude  and  hitherto  unlettered  dialect  in  the  hands  of  miasion- 
wies  at  the  present  day,  with  a  Bible  version,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  geographical  locality ;  the  kingdom  of  tho  Bulgarians 
having  followed  that  of  the  G-otbs  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  lower  Danube.  But  this  ancient  idiom — from  which  the 
modem  Bulgarian  differs  greatly,  having  changed  with 
unusual  rapidity  in  the  interval — ia  more  commonly  called  tho 
Old  Slavonic,  or  the  Church  SlaWc,  having  been  adopted  by 
a  large  part  of  the  Slavonian  races  as  their  sacred  language 
and  being  still  employed  as  such,  within  the  eceleaiastical 
limits  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  belongs  to  what  is  known  M 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Slavonic  branch.  By  Far  the 
most  important  of  the  other  languages  in  the  same  section  ia 
the  Russian,  in  its  two  divisions,  the  Russian  proper  and  the 
Little-Russian,  or  Rutheoian.  Tho  Russian  is  in  our  day  a 
literary  language  of  considerable  importance  ;  its  forms  are 
traiceable,  in  scanty  documents,  back  into  the  eleventh  century. 
In  Its  cultivated  development,  it  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Church  Slavonic.  The  south-eastern  section  further 
includes  the  Servian,  with  its  closely  related  dialect,  the 
Kroatian,  and  the  Slovenian  of  Carinthia  and  Styria. 
Specimens  of  these  tongues  are  as  old  as  the  tenth,  or  even 
the  ninth,  century.  The  Servian  has  an  interestitig  modem 
literature  of  popular  songs. 

To  the  other  section,  the  western,  belong  tho  Polish,  fm 
Bohemian  with  the  related  Moravian  and  Slovakian,  the 
upper  and  lower  Serbian,  and  the  Polabian,  on  the  Elbe.  Of 
these,  the  Bohemian  is  the  oldest,  having  monuments  probably 
of  the  tenth  century.     Polish  literature  begins  in  the  four- 

*  In  sketuhiiii;  the  relatiuns  of  the  BlavoniD  longnagea,  I  follow  thi 
inthorit;  of  Professor  Augnut  Schleicher,  in  the  Beitiige  zni  Vergleichendai 
Sptachl'orEcliung,  vol.  i.,  p.  1  nq. 
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tfieiilh  century,  since,  down  to  that  time,  tlio  ciiltira'Aul  if 
the  nation  had  written  wholly  in  Latin,  l"ho  others  L'an 
show  nothing  older  than  the  Histeenth  contury,  and  are  of 
little  consequenco  in  any  aspect. 

The  LithuiUiie  or  Lettic  group  of  dialects  ia  Hometimci 
treated  as  a  subdivision  of  Hie  Slavonic,  and  Boraetimes — per- 
haps with  better  reason — aa  a  separate  brnneh,  coordinate 
with  the  other,  although  very  closely  related  to  it.  It  is  of 
very  slight  historical  or  literary  importance :  its  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  operation  of  causes  in  its 
history  which  are  yet  unexplained  and  probably  unexplain- 
able,  it  has  preserved  many  of  the  original  forms  of  Indo- 
European  speech  in  a  more  uncorrupled  condition  than  any 
other  known  dialect  of  the  whole  family  which  is  not  as  much 
as  two  thousand  years  older.  It  is  composed  of  only  three 
dialects,  one  of  which,  the  Old  Prussian,  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  north-eastern  Prussia,  has  been 
extinct  for  two  hundred  years,  crowded  out  of  existence  by 
the  Low-&erman,  and  leaving  behind,  as  its  only  monument, 
a  brief  cateehiam.  The  other  two,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Xiettish,  or  Livonian,  arc  still  spoken  by  a  million  or  two  of 
people  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  pnivinces  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  but  seem  destined  to  give  way  helplessly  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  German  and  Russian,  and  to  share 
one  day  the  fate  of  their  sister-dialect.  The  oldest  Lithu- 
anian document  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  southern  or  High  Lithuanian  is  of  most  antique 
form  ;  the  Low  Lithuanian,  and  yet  more  notably  the  Lettish 
to  the  north,  show  a  less  remarkable  conservation  of  ancient 
material. 

The  Celtic  languages,  aa  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, have  been  nell-nigh  extinguished  by  the  Rom.inic  and 
Germanic  tongues,  and  now  only  lurk  in  the  remotest  and 
moat  inaecessible  corners  of  the  wide  territory  which  they 
once  occupied  in  Europe.  The  Scotch  Highlands,  the  mldest 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  rough  glens  if  Cornwall,  and  the  land  lying  nearest  to 
Cornwall  aaMsa  the  British  Channel,  the  promontory  o( 
Brittany,  are  the  only  regions  where,  for  many  ceuturtei 
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past,  Celtic  Bpcecli  "haa  been  heard.  The  Cornish,  too,  haa 
become  eitiact  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  ; 
the  Irieh  is  rapidly  on  its  way  to  the  eame  fate  ;  the  Gaelic 
will  not  survive  the  complete  taming  and  civilization  of  the 
Highlands  ;  the  French  is  likely  to  crowd  out  the  patoU  of 
ihe  Breton  peasant ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  Welsh  people,  passionate  aa  is  the  attachment  with 
which  at  present  they  cling  to  their  peculiar  speech,  will 
continue  always  to  refuse  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  them  from  its  relinquishment,  and  a  more  thorough  fusion 
with  the  greater  community  of  speakers  of  English  to  which 
they  form  an  adjunct.  There  has  never  been  a  homogeneous, 
independent,  and  cultivated  Celtic  state,  capable  of  protect- 
ing its  idiom  from  the  eneroaehment  of  other  tongues ;  and 
only  such  protection,  now  unattainable,  can,  as  it  seems,  save 
Celtic  speech  from  utter  eitinction. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  treating  satisfactorily  the 
documents  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
gui4;es,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiaj  and  strongly- 
marked  linguistic  disease,  well  known  among  philologists  ns 
"  Celtomania,"  which  has  been  very  apt  to  attack  students  of 
the  subject — -especially  such  as  were  of  Celtic  eitraction,  but 
in  some  degree  foreigners  also — leading  them  wildly  to  ex- 
aggerate the  antiquity  and  im.portance  of  the  Celtic  civiliza- 
tion, language,  and  literature.  We  have  had  Celtic  set  up 
lis  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  tongues,  spoken  by 
generations  long  anterior  to  the  oldest  worthies  whom  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  recognizes,  and  fumishiug  the  only  sure 
foundation  to  universal  etymology ;  we  have  had  ancient  in- 
scriptions and  dif&cult  texts,  of  the  most  diverse  origin  and 
distant  locahty,  explained  out  of  Celtic  into  high-sounding 
phrases,  of  true  Ossianic  ring ;  we  have  had  the  obscure 
words  of  various  languages  traced  to  Celtic  roots,  provided 
with  genealogies  from  an  Irish  or  Welsh  ancestor — and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort.  Sober  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  cuts 
down  these  claims  to  greatly  reduced,  though  still  respect- 
able, dimensions, 

80  completely  were  the  Q-aulish  dialects  of  northerj  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  wiped  out  by  the  Latin,  so  few  traces  of 
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them  are  left  to  ua,  either  in  the  hiter  idJinns  fif  the  Iiatin  or 
in  fragmenta  of  writings,  iiiBcriptiong,  and  coins,  that  it  ia 
atill  a  matter  of  douht  and  queHtioo  among  Celtic  acholare  to 
which  of  the  known  divieions  of  Celtic  speech,  the  GudheUo 
or  the  Cymric,  they  belonged,  or  whether  they  did  not  con- 
stitute a  third  division,  coordinate  with  these.  Aside  from 
the  exceedingly  scanty  and  obscure  Gnllie  epigraphical 
momiments,  and  the  few  single  words  preserved  in  classic 
authors,  the  earliest  records,  hoth  of  Irish  and  Welsh  apeecli, 
are  glosses,  or  interlinear  and  marginal  versions  and  com- 
ments, written  by  Celtic  scholars  upon  manuscripts  which 
they  were  studying,  in  old  times  when  "Wales  and  Ireland, 
especially  the  latter,  were  centres  of  a  lively  literary  and 
Christian  activity.  Of  these  glossea,  the  Irish  are  hy  far  the 
most  abundant,  and  afford  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  language  was  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
There  is  also  an  independent  literary  work,  a  life  of  Saint 
Patriclt,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  other  principal  Gadhelic  dialect,  the 
Scotch  Gaelic,  presents  us  a  few  songs  that  claim  to  be  of  the 
siiteenth  century.  The  Oasianic  poems,  which  excited  auch 
attention  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  genuineness  and 
value  have  been  the  subject  of  so  lively  discussion,  are  prob- 
ably built  upon  only  a  narrow  foundation  of  real  Gaelic 
tradition. 

In  the  Cymric  division,  the  Welsh  glossea,  just  referred 
to,  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  definite  date  Though 
hardly,  if  at  all,  leas  ancient  than  the  Irish,  commg  down 
from  somewhere  between  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
they  are  very  much  more  scanty  in  amount,  hardly  sufficient 
to  do  more  than  disprove  the  suppoaed  antiquity  c'  tlie 
earliest  monuments  of  the  language  that  poaseiis  a  proper 
literary  character.  For  long  centuriea  past,  the  Welsh  bards 
have  Bung  in  spirit-stirring  strains  the  glories  and  the  woes 
of  their  race  ;  and  it  ia  claimed  that  during  much  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  or  ever  since  the  sixth  cenfniy,  the  em  of 
Saion  invasion  and  conquest,  some  of  their  songg  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  by  a  careful 
and  nninterrnpted  t.-aditiou.  And  the  claim  is  probably  weE 
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founded  :  only  it  ia  also  pretty  pertain  thiit,  as  tlmy  haT« 
been  handed  dowD,  they  have  been  iiioi.ernized  in  diction, 
BO  that,  in  their  present  form,  they  represent  to  us  the 
Wclah  language  of  a  time  not  much  preceding  the  date  of 
the  oldest  manuacripts,  or  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fourtoeEth 
ceutuvieH.  The  later  Welsh  literature,  as  well  as  the  Irigh, 
is  ahundant  in  quantity.  The  Cornieh,  also,  has  a  toferably 
eopious  literature  of  not  far  from  the  same  age  ;  its  earliest 
monument,  a  Latiu-Comish  vocabulary,  may  be  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century.  The  language  of  Brittany,  the  Armorican 
— whieh  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  two  last -mentioned  that 
it  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  and  re  pre  acuta  tive 
of  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Oaul,  but  must  rather  belong  to 
colonists  or  fugitives  from  Britain — is  recorded  in  one  or 
two  brief  workg  going  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
even  farther. 

We  come  nest  to  the  Eomanic  branch,  as  we  have  called 
it  when  briefly  noticing  its  hietory  at  an  earlier  point  in  our 
discussions.  Of  the  languages  which  compose  it,  and  whosB 
separate  currents  of  linguistic  tradition  we  tra«e  backward 
until  tiey  converge  and  meet  in  the  Latin,  two,  the  Bhieto- 
Bomanic  in  southern  Switzerland  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Wallaehian  of  the  northern  provini 
Turkey,  have  no  literature  of  any  antiquity 
value.  The  other  flve^ — the  Italian,  French,  Provencal, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese — nil  emerged  oat  of  the  condition 
of  vulgar  patois,  and  began  to  take  on  the  character  of 
national  cultivated  languages,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There 
are  fragments  of  French  texts  (bating  from  the  tenth  century, 
but  the  early  French  hterature,  abundant  and  various,  and, 
in  its  romances,  attaining  a  wonderfully  sudden  and  general 
popularity  throughout  cultivated  Europe,  belongs  to  tho 
iwelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  Provencal  poetry, 
consisting  of  tho  songs  of  the  iroubadoars,  whose  chiet 
activity  was  displayed  at  the  court  of  Toulouse,  in  southern- 
moat  France,  was  wholly  lyrical  in  form,  and  amatory  oi 
satirical  in  content :  it  finished  its  brilliant  but  brief  career, 
of  about  three  hundri  d  years,  in  the  fourteenth  centiry.    The 
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culture  of  Italian  begins  at  th.;  court  oi  Frederic  II.,  aboLt 
A.D.  1200,  and  within  a  century  and  a  half  of  thnt  time  lived, 
aaog,  and  narrated  the  tbree  greatest  writers  of  Italy — Danto 
(ob.  1321),  Petrarcb  (ob.  1374),  and  Boccaccio  (ob.  1375). 
The  Spanish  heroic  legend  commences  in  the  twelfth  century  j 
and  there  are  monumenta  of  Portuguese  speech  of  about 
the  same  time.  Among  these  languages,  the  French  ia  that 
which  has  undergone  most  change  during  the  historical 
period ;  the  oldest  French  and  ProveufaJ  form  a  kind  of 
middle  term  between  the  modem  language  and  the  ancient 
Latin,  illustrating    the    transition   from    the    latter  to    the 

But  if  we  iiave  called  the  branch  of  Indo-European  speech 
to  which  these  tongues  belong  the  Eoraanic,  we  have  done  ao 
out  of  regard  to  its  later  history  and  present  constitution, 
and  not  altogether  properly.  To  the  student  of  Indo- 
European  philology,  these  are  the  recent  branchings  of  a 
single  known  stock,  the  Latin ;  to  trace  their  development 
is  a  task  of  the  highest  interest,  a  whole  linguistic  school  in 
itself;  they  furnish  rich  and  abundant  illustration  of  all  the 
procesHes  of  linguistic  growth :  but,  as  regards  any  direct 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Indo-European  speech,  they  have 
value  only  through  the  Latin,  their  common  parent.  The 
remoter  relations  of  the  Latin  itself  receive  light  from  various 
Bources.  In  its  familiar  claaBJc  form,  it  represents  to  us  the 
speech  of  the  learned  and  educated  Romans  of  a  century  or 
two  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  is  somewhat  refined  by 
literary  cuHure  from  the  diction  of  the  oldest  authors  whose 
works  have  come  down,  to  us,  in  fragments  or  entire— aa 
Livius  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Terence — and  is  far  more  notably 
changed  from  the  language  of  earlier  Roman  times — as  ia 
shown  by  the  yet  extant  monuments,  like,  the  inscription  on 
the  Duilinn  column  (about  b.o.  2G0),  that  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  a  founder  of  the  Scipto  family  (a  httlo  older  than  the  last 
mentioned),  and  especially  the  Salian  hymn  and  song  of  the 
fratre*  arvale»,  of  yet  earlier  but  uncertain  date,  in  which 
the  best  Latin  scholar  would  find  himself  wholly  at  fault 
without  the  traditional  interpretation  which  is  handed  down 
»long  with  them:    in  these  monuments  is  preserved  to  ui 
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many  an  antique  form,  giving  valuable  tiints  respecting  tlie 
grammatical  and  phonetic  development  of  the  language. 
Their  evidence  is  supplemented  in  a  very  important  manner 
by  that  of  other  kindred  Italian  dialects.  The  Oecan  or 
Opican  of  southern  Italy  was  the  language  of  the  Sanmites 
and  their  allies,  from  whose  hands  Borne  wrung  after  a 
•evere  and  often  doubtful  struggle  the  dominion  of  the  pen- 
influla:  it  was  not  disused  as  the  official  speech  of  s^me  of 
tho  eouthem  provinces  until  lesa  than  a  hundred  yeara  before 
Christ ;  and  coins  and  inscriptiona  dating  from  the  two  or 
three  preceding  centuriea  still  teach  ua  something  of  its 
structure  and  character.  The  TJmbriati,  the  tongue  of 
north-eastern  Italy,  ia  yet  more  fully  represented  to  us  by 
the  Euguvjne  tablets,  inscribed  with  tha  prayers  and  cere- 
monial rules  of  a  fraternity  of  priests,  and  supposed  to  be  as 
old  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  our  era.  Of  thf 
Tolscian  dialect,  also,  and  the  Sabine  or  Sabellian— tho 
former  being  more  akin  with  the  TJmbrian,  the  latter  with 
the  Latin- — -some  eiceodingiy  scanty  relics  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  interpretation  and  comprehension  of  all  these 
— resting,  aa  it  does,  solely  upon  comparison  with  the  Latin 
and  other  more  distantly  related  tongues — is  at  present,  and 
is  likely  always  to  remain,  incomplete  and  doubtful ;  but 
they  are  of  essential  importance,  both  in  explaining  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin,  and  in  fixing  its  position  as 
one  of  a  group  of  kindred  dialects  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  tho  Italian  peninsula,  and  hence  moat  suitably  to 
he  denominated  the  Italic  group.  The  theory  that  the  Latin 
was  produced  by  a  mixture  of  somewhat  discordant  elements 
—of  Roman,  Sabine,  and  Oscan  ;  or  of  these  and  Etruscan 
— brought  together  by  historical  circumstances,  and  finally 
fused  into  homogeneousneas,  is  one  which  belonged  to  a 
former  stage  of  linguistic  science,  and  ia  now  rejected  as 
anoaUed-for  and  groundless.  Tot  more  untenable,  and 
wanting  even  a  semblance  of  foundation,  is  the  derivation  o( 
Latin  from  Greek,  a  favourite  dogma  of  times  not  long  past, 
but  at  present  abandoned  by  every  comparative  philologist 
whose  opinion  ia  of  the  slightest  value. 

In  the   Greek    language,  we  reach  an  antiquity    in  Hm 
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recorded  history  of  Indo-European  speech  considorah'.y  higher 
than  we  have  anywhere  else  attained.  The  exact  dat(i  of  itn 
earliest  monuments,  the  grand  and  unrivalled  poems  of 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  de^ 
termined  ;  but  they  go  back,  doubtless,  to  near  the  beginning 
of  the  thousand  years  before  Christ's  birth.  From  the 
difi'erent  parts  of  Greece,  too,  as  of  Italy,  we  Lave  received 
records  of  dialects  that  suhsisted  side  by  side  through  all  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  country's  history,  until  at  length  (about 
B.C.  300)  the  political  importance  and  superior  literature  of 
Athens  made  her  idiom,  tho  later  Attic,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  cultivated  Greeks  everj-where.  The  earlier 
Attic  is  found  first  in  the  writings  of  the  great  dramatists, 
beginning  about  five  centuries  hefore  Christ :  it  is  more 
nearly  akin  with  the  earlier  Ionic  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (be- 
fore 700  B.C.),  and  the  later  Ionic  of  Herodotus  (about  400 
B.C.),  than  with  the  Doric  of  Alcman,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus 
(600-250  B.C.),  or  the  .Solic  of  Alcieus  and  Sappho  (about 
600  B.C.).  The  diiferences  of  the  Greek  dialects  are  quite 
insignificant  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Italic,  yet  they 
are  of  no  small  service  to  the  historical  student  of  the  Greek 
language,  since  each  brings  to  his  knowledge  some  elements 
less  corrupted  and  modernized  than  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
others,  or  in  the  later  common  tongue. 

The  modern  Greek  has  also  its  dialects,  respecting  which 
little  is  known  in  detail ;  and  it  has,  besides,  its  common 
tongue,  the  itomaic  (as  it  is  ordinarily  styled),  spoken  and 
written  by  all  the  educated  Greeks  of  the  present  day.  This 
Boniaic  is  very  much  less  altered  from  the  ancient  classic 
language,  as  spoken  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  than  are  the 
modern  Boiaanic  languages  from  the  speech  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  The  difference  of  the  two  is  even  so  slight  that 
a  party  in  Greece  are  now  engaged  in  making  the  somewhat 
pedMitic  and  Utopian  effort  to  eliminate  it  altogether,  to 
make  the  turbulent  population  of  the  present  petty  and  in- 
significant kingdom  talk  and  write  as  did  their  heroic  fore- 
fathers, when,  though  feeble  in  numbers,  they  were  the  fore- 
most community  of  the  world.  Small  result  is  to  he  looked 
for  &om  this  experiment ;  should  it  prove  successful,  it  will 
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b^  the  first  time  that  Buch  a  thing  has  bee:i  jtccumplisbed  in 
all  ''be  bistoiy  of  luigoage. 

Of  the  Asiatic  brancbes  of  our  Jatnilv,  the  one  which  lies 
nearest  us,  the  Irauian,  or  Persian,  may  first  engage  our  atten- 
tion. It«  oldest  moDuments  of  well-Jeterimiied  date  are  the 
inwriptkiiw — cut  on  the  surface  of  immense  walls  of  living 
rock,  in  the  so-called  tuneiform  chsracters — ^by  which  the 
A.cb(einetiidaa  aovereigna  of  Persia,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their 
BDccessora,  made  imperishable  record  for  posterity  of  their 
names  and  deeds.  Pifty  years  ago,  these  inscriptions  were 
an  unsolved  and  apparently  insoluble  enigma ;  now,  by  a 
miracSe  of  human  ingenuity  ajid  patience,  not  without  the 
aid  of  &  combination  of  favouring  circumstances  wholly  im- 
possible at  any  earher  period,  alinort  every  word  and  every 
character  is  fully  laid  open  to  oiu-  comprehension,  and  they 
have  been  made  to  yield  reBulta  of  great  value  both  to 
linguistic  and  to  natit>nal  history.  The  oldest  of  them  coma 
from  a  time  about  five  centuries  before  ChriBt,  and  their  ex- 
tent is  sufficient  to  give  ub  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  Persians  against  whom  the  Greeka  ao  long 
fought,  first  for  independence,  then  for  empire. 

Of  about  the  same  age,  and  even,  probably,  in  part  eon- 
■iderably  older,  are  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  religion 
established  by  Zoroaster  (in  his  own  tongue,  Zarathastra) — 
the  book  called  the  Avesta,  or  Zend-AveHta,  The  dialect  in 
which  these  writings  are  composed  goes  lisuaUy  by  the  name 
of  the  Zend  ;  it  ie  also  styled  the  Avestan,  and  sometimes 
the  Old  Biictrian,  from  the  country  Bactria,  the  north -eastern- 
most region  of  the  great  Iranian  territory,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  its  specific  locality.  They  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  the  Parsis  of  western  India,  who  fled  thither  from 
their  native  country  after  its  reduction  under  Mohammedan 
Taasalage  iu  the  seventh  century  of  out  era,  and  who  have 
ever  since  faithfully  maintained,  under  Hindu  and  British 
protection,  the  rites  of  the  Magian  faith,  the  pure  worship 
of  Ormuzd  (AJiura-Mazdm,  '  the  mighty  spirit ')  through  the 
symbol  of  fire.  The  Avesta  shows  two  dialects,  a  younger 
and  an  older;  some  of  its  hymna  and  prayers  possibly  go 
back  to  tlie  time  of  Zoroaster  himself — whatever  that  mi^ 
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have  lieen  ;  it  was  doubtlesa  more  than  a  tbousand  yeais,  at 
least,' before  Cliriet — but  tbe  bulk  of  the  work  is  cousidenibly 
later.  Accompanying  the  Avesta  ia  a  veraion  of  it,  made  for 
the  use  of  the  priests,  in  another  and  much  more  modern 
Iranian  dialect,  the  Pehlevi  or  Huzvarcsh,  aupposed  to  have 
beeu  the  literary  language  of  the  weBtemmost  provinces  of 
Iran  at  a  period  some  centuries  later  than  the  Christian  era, 
luid  much  mixed  with  materials  derived  from  tlie  Seniitic 
tongues  lying  nest  westward,  across  the  border.  A  few  in- 
Bcriptione  and  legends  of  coins,  of  the  early  Saasanian 
monarchs  (after  A.D.  226),  fumish  further  Hpociineus  of  the 
same  or  a  nearly  kindred  dialect. 

The  general  body  of  religious  literature  belonging  to  the 
Pareis  of  India  contains  tolerably  copious  documents  of  a 
Bomewhat  younger  and  much  purer  Iranian  dialect,  usually 
Btyled  the  Parsi  (sometimes  also  the  Pazend).  It  coraes, 
without  much  question,  from  a  more  eastern  locality  than 
the  Pehlevi,  and  from  a  time  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
Mohammedan-  conquest.  Finally,  after  the  conqueat,  and 
when  Persia  was  thoroughly  made  over  into  a  province  of 
the  Moslem  empire,  arises,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  modem 
Persian,  and  becomes  during  several  centuries,  and  even  to 
our  own  day,  the  vehicle  of  an  abundant  and  admirable 
literature,  rich  in  every  department,  in  poetry,  fiction,  history, 
philosophy,  aeieoce.  Its  drat  great  work,  and  almost  or 
quite  tbe  greatest  it  has  to  ofl'er  us,  is  the  Shah-Nameh, 
'  Book  of  Kings,'  of  Firdusi  (ob.  1020),  a  true  national  epic, 
grand  in  extent,  noble  in  style,  varied  in  contents,  in  which 
is  summed  up  and  related  at  length  the  history  of  the  land, 
traditional,  legendary,  and  mythological,  as  it  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  generation  by  whom  was  revived  the  ancient 
independence  aud  glory  of  the  Persian  nationality.  For  the 
iuipoverisbment  of  it«  grammar  by  the  loss  of  ancient  forms, 
the  modern  Persian  is  almost  comparable  with  the  English, 
It  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  language  of  the  Achieme- 
nidan  inacriptiona  than  to  that  of  the  Aveata.  although  not 
tbe  liueal  descendant  and  representative  of  either.  In  its 
later  literary  use,  it  is  greatly  dialigured  by  the  unlimited 
introductioji  of  words  from  the  Arabic  vocabulary. 
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then  nee  thar  weparatiott  from  die  prioripel  stock.  Bj 
br  the  awst  imporUnt  of  dieae  is  tbe  Anneniui,  with  an 
abondmt  Htentore  gomg  bw^k  to  the  fiftb  eentoTT,  the  era 
of  the  Chriatiantration  of  the  Armenian  people.  Others  are 
dte  OiMetic,  id  the  Caucasus ;  the  Kurdish,  the  dtaJeot  of  the 
wild  tnount&ineera  of  the  border  lands  betreen  Persia.  Turkey, 
and  Buaaia ;  and  the  Afghan  or  Pushto,  which  in  verr  recent 
ttmea  haa  enjoyed  a  certain  d^ree  of  literarr  cultiration. 

We  come,  finally,  to  that  member  of  our  family  which  baa 
lived  iU  life  within  the  borders  of  India.  Hot  all  the  du- 
merona  dialects  which  fill  this  immense  peninBula,  between 
the  iinpaaitable  wall  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
own  kindred  with  the  Indo. European  tongues,  but  onlv  those 
of  ita  Dortheni  portion,  of  Hindustan  proper,  ranging  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  together  with  a 
eert^n  extent  of  the  eea-cosst  and  its  neighbourhood  stretch- 
ing southward  on  either  side.  The  central  mountainous 
region  and  the  table-IandB  of  the  Dethan  yet  belong  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  in  the  north  were  crowded  out  or 
aubjuguled,  at  a  period  lying  only  just  beyond  the  ken  of 
recorded  hiHtory,  by  the  Indo-European  races,  as  they  in- 
truded themsclvea  through  the  avenue,  the  passes  on  the 
north-western  frontier,  by  which  the  conquerors  of  India 
have  in  all  ages  found  entrance.  The  principal  modem 
dialects  of  our  kindred  are  the  Hindi,  Bengnli,  and  Mahratta, 
each  with  varioua  BubdiviaionB,  and  each  with  a  literature  of 
its  own,  running  back  on!y  a  few  centuries.  The  Hiuduatani, 
or  Urdu,  is  a,  form  of  the  Hindi  which  grew  up  in  the  camps 
(Srdil)  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  since  the 
eleventh  century,  as  medium  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  subject  population  of  central  Hindustan,  more 
mpted  in  form,  and  filled  with  Persian  and  Arabic  worja 
(ing  thus,  as  it  were,  the  English  of  India :  i*.  has  onjoyei 
B  literary  cultivation  than  any  other  of  the  recent  dialect* 
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I,  the  ofBcial  language  and  means  ol 
1  intereourae,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  tongue  of  the  roving  Gjpsiea  all  oyer  Europe,  though 
everywhere  Btrongly  tinged  with  the  local  idiom  of  the  region 
of  their  wanderinge,  ia  in  ite  main  structure  and  material  a 
modem  Hindu  patois :  the  Gypsies  are  exOes  from  India. 

Next  older  than  the  languages  we  have  mentioned  are  the 
Prakrit  and  the  Pali,  represented  hy  a  literature  and  inscrip- 
tions  which  come  tone  in  part  from  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Pali  is  the  sacred  lauguage  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in 
the  couatriea  lying  eastward  and  south-eaatward  from  India. 
The  Prakrit  dialects  are  chiefly  presented  in  the  Sanskrit 
dramas,  where  the  unlearned  characters,  the  women,  aorvanta, 
and  the  like,  talk  Prakrit — just  as,  in  a  modem  German 
theatre,  one  may  hear  the  lower  peraonagea  talk  the  dialects 
of  their  own  districts,  whilo  the  higher  employ  the  literary 
Gorman,  the  common  speech  of  the  educated  throughout  the 
countiy. 

The  virtual  mother  of  all  these  dialects  ia  the  Sanskrit. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  centurioa,  at  least,  the  Sanskrit  has 
been  no  longer  a  pfoper  vernacular  language,  hut  kept  arti- 
ficially in  life,  as  the  sacred  dialect  of  Brahmanism  and  the 
cultivated  tongue  of  literature  and  learning ;  thus  occupying 
a  position  closely  analogous  with  that  held  by  the  Latin 
since  the  decline  of  the  western  empire,  aa  tie  language  of 
Homan  Catholicism,  and  the  means  of  communication  among 
the  learned  of  all  Europe.  It  ia  still  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  Brahmanie  priesthood,  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion,  and  spoken  and  written  hy  their  foremost  scholars 
— although,  like  the  Latin  in  more  recent  times,  much 
shaken  in  its  sway  by  the  uprise  of  the  modem  cultivated 
dialects,  and  the  decitdence  of  the  religion  with  whose  usea  it 
is  identified.  Wo  possess  it  in  two  somewhat  varying  forms, 
the  classical  Sanskrit,  and  the  older  idiom  of  the  so-called 
Vedas,  the  Bible  of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  former  ia  more 
altered,  by  elaborate  and  long-continued  literary  and  gram- 
matical training,  from  the  condition  of  a  true  vernacular,  than 
is  aJniost  any  other  knorni  literary  language.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  because,  at  the  time  of  its  establiab- 
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meat  and  fixation  as  the  learned  tongue  of  all  Arjan  India, 
it  must  hiive  been  ono  among  a  number  of  aoraewb&t  differ- 
ing local  varieties  of  Aryan  Bpeech,  whose  differences  form  a 
part  of  the  discordcLnce  of  the  later  dialects,  I  have  oalled  it 
above  rather  their  virtual  than  their  actual  progenitor:  it 
represents  very  eloaelythe  primitive  stock  out  of  which  they 
have  all  grown,  by  varying  internal  development,  and  by 
varying  influence  and  admixture  of  foreign  tongues.  When 
and  where  it  waa  at  first  a  spoken  dialect,  ie  out  of  our 
power  to  determine;  hut  it  cannot  well  be  regarded  aa  of 
tese  age  than  the  earliest  Greek  records  ;  and  it  is  probably 
older  by  centuries.  It  posaesaea  a  most  abundant  literature, 
in  nearly  every  department  save  history  ;  its  religious  and 
etliical  poetry,  its  epics,  its  lyric  flights,  iti  dramas,  its  sya- 
tema  of  philosophy  and  grammar,  have  been  found  worthy  of 
high  admiration  and  of  profound  study  by  Western  scholars  ; 
they  have  even  been  ranked  by  some,  though  very  unjustly, 
as  superior  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures.  To  fis  the  chronology  of  its  separate  works  is  a 
task  of  the  eitremest  difliculty  ;  but  some  of  them,  even  in 
their  present  form,  and  the  substance  o/  many  others,  cer- 
taialy  come  from  a  time  considerably  anterior  to  the  Chris- 

The  Vedic  dialect  is  yet  more  ancient ;  the  earliest  por- 
tions of  the  oldest  collection,  the  Eig-Vedii.(' Veda  of  hymns'), 
niuat,  it  is  believed,  date  from  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  considerations  from  which  this  age 
is  deduced  for  them  are  of  a  general  and  inexact  character, 
yet  tolerably  clear  in  their  indications.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  hymns  of  the  Vedas  were  chiefly  composed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  when  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ganges  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Aryan  immigrants  ;  and 
they  present  the  elephant  as  still  a  wondered-at  and  little- 
known  animal :  while  the  earliest  tidings  of  India  which  we 
have  from  without  show  us  great  kingdoms  on  the  Ganges, 
and  the  elephant  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  both  in  war 
and  m  peace.  Buddhism,  too,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
preceded  by  several  centuries  the  birth  of  Christ,  waa  ft  re- 
Dgainst  the  oppressive    domination  of  the  Brahmanir 
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hierBroiij  ;  and  in  the  Vcdas  are  to  bo  aeon  oaly  tho  germa 
of  Brahmauifiin,  not  yet  developed  :  no  hierarchy,  no  aystein 
of  castes,  uo  vestige  of  tho  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The 
concluflionB  drawn  from  a  study  of  tlie  internal  liistory  &nd 
connection  of  the  different  classes  of  works  composing  th* 
aacred  literature  of  India — which  follow  one  another,  in  a 
close  succession  of  expositions,  rules,  and  commeiits,  from  a 
time  not  much  later  than  that  of  tlie  more  recent  hymns 
down  to  the  historical  period — point  also  to  tho  same  age. 
The  Vedas  are  thus  by  not  less  than  a  thousand  years  the 
earliest  documents  for  the  history  of  Indo-Europeau  lan- 
guage— for  the  history,  moreover,  of  Indo-European  condi- 
tions and  institutions.  The  civil  constitution,  the  religious 
rites,  the  raythologic  fancies,  the  manners  and  customa, 
which  they  depict,  have  a  peculiarly  original  and  primitive 
Hpect,  seeming  to  exhibit  a  far  nearer  likeness  to  what  once 
belonged  to  the  whole  Indo-European  family  than  is  any- 
where else  to  bo  attained.  The  Vedas  appear  rather  like  an 
Indo-European  than  an  Indian  record;  they  are  the  pro- 
perty rather  of  the  whole  family  than  of  a  single  branch. 

Much  of  the  same  character  appertains  to  the  classiea] 
Bauakrit :  it  is  both  earlier  in  chronologic  period  and  more 
primitive  in  internal  character  than  any  other  language  of 
the  whole  great  family.  Its  peculiar  value  lies  in  it-s  special 
conservation  of  primitive  material  and  forms,  in  the  transpar- 
ency of  ita  structure,  in  its  degree  of  freedom  from  the  cor- 
rupting and  disguising  effects  of  phonetic  change,  from 
obliteration  of  original  meaning  and  application.  We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  at  all  points,  in  every  item  of 
structure,  it  is  the  superior  of  the  other  Indo-European 
tongues,  or  that  it  constitutes  an  infallible  norm  by  which 
their  material  is  to  be  judged  ;  on  the  contrary,  each  of  tbo 
other  branches  here  and  there  excels  it,  offering  some  re- 
mains of  early  Indo-European  speech  which  it  has  lost ;  but 
to  it  must  be  freely  conceded  the  merit  of  having  retained, 
out  of  the  common  stock,  more  than  any  one  among  theia, 
ntmost  more  than  they  all.  Exaggerated  and  unfounded 
claims  are  often  put  forward  in  its  behalf  by  those  who  do 
iiot    fully    understand    the    true   sources  of   its  value:  iti 
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aJptabet,  thaugli  rich  and  yery  hariiioni  jusly  doveloped, 
does  not  cover  more  tban  about  two-thirda  of  our  Eoglieh 
Bystem  of  epoben  sounds  ;  aa  an  instrument  of  the  expreasioa 
of  thought  it  haa  very  serioua  and  conspicuous  defects,  being 
inferior — especially  in  its  handling  of  the-verb  (the  soul  of 
the  sentence),  in  a  loose  and  bold  Byntoctical  arrangement, 
and  in  an  exceBsive  use  of  compounds — not  only  to  the 
Greek,  but  to  almost  every  other  cultivated  Indo-European 
tongue  ;  nor  (as  haa  been  fdready  hinted)  can  ita  literature 
sustain  a  moment's  comparison  with  those  of  the  classical 
languages.  It  is  to  be  prised  chiefly  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment, casting  inestimable  light  upon  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  common  speech  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
Bud  the  relations  of  its  members.  Had  all  its  literature  be- 
sides perished,  leaving  us  only  a  grammar  of  its  forms  and  a 
dictionary  of  its  material,  it  would  still  in  a  great  measure 
retain  this  character;  were  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  its  testa 
saved,  aa  has  been  the  case  with  the  Mceso-Gothic,  it  would 
still  vindicate  its  right  to  a  place  at  the  head  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  family.  It  may  easily  be  appreciated,  then, 
what  an  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of  language,  then 
just  struggling  into  existence  by  the  comparison  of  the 
tongues  of  Europe,  waa  given  by  the  discovery  and  investiga- 
tion of  this  new  dialect,  having  a  structure  that  so  invited 
and  facilitated  historic  analysis,  and  even  presented  by  the 
native  grammatical  science  in  an  analyzed  condition,  with 
roots,  themes,  and  affiles  carefully  separated,  distinctly  cata- 
logued, and  defined  in  meaning  and  office.  In  all  researches 
into  the  beginnings  of  Indo-European  speech,  the  genesis  ot 
roots  and  forms,  its  aasiatanee  is  indispensable,  and  its  au- 
thority of  greatest  weight.  It  often  has  been  and  still  is 
wrongly  estimated  and  misapplied  by  incautious  or  ill-in- 
structed Investigators ;  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were 
the  mother  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as  the  Latin  of  the 
modem  Romanic  tongues,  instead  of  merely  their  eldest  sister, 
like  the  Moeao-Gotbic  among  the  Germanic  languages  ;  it  i> 
unduly  brought  in  to  aid  the  inter-compaiiaon  of  dialects  01 
a  single  branch,  and  its  peculiar  developments,  its  special 
UwB  of  euph  )ny  or  construction,  ire  sought  to  be  fiirced  upon 
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them  ;  the  facta  it  preBoiits  are  erroneously  accepted  a.*i  ulti- 
mate, cutting  off  further  iuquiry ;  poi'tioQs  of  its  exiBtiiig 
material  which  are  of  modern  growth,  or  the  artificial  pro- 
ductions of  Hindu  scholasticism,  are  perversely  used  ab 
of  avail  for  Indo-European  etymology:  and  such  abuse  hai 
naturally  provoked  from  some  scholars  a  distrust  of  its 
genuine  claioiB  to  regard :  but,  stripping  off  all  exaggerations, 
aud  making  all  due  allowances,  the  Sanskrit  is  stiU  the  main- 
etay  of  lodo-Europeaa  philology  ;  it  gave  the  science  a  rapid 
development  which  nothing  else  could  have  given;  it  im- 
parted to  its  conclusions  a  fulness  and  certainty  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  unattaiuable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  grand  division  of  human 
epeech  to  ^rhich  our  own  language  belongs.  That  its  limiti 
have  been  everywhere  traced  with  entire  esactnesa  cannot, 
of  course,  be  cliiinied  ;  other  existing  dialects  may  yet  make 
good  their  claim  to  be  included  in  it — and  it  is  beyond  all 
reasonable  question  that,  as  many  of  its  sub-branches  have 
perished  without  leaving  a  record,  so  various  of  its  branchea, 
fully  coordinate  with  those  we  have  reviewed,  must  have 
met  a  like  fate.  We  may  now  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at 
acme  of  the  grounds  of  the  preemiuent  importance  with  which 
it  is  invested. 

One  source  of  the  special  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
study  of  Indo-European  language  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
own  tongue  is  one  of  its  branches.  In  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual world,  not  lees  than  in  the  physical,  everything  cannot 
but  appear  larger  in  our  eyes  according  as  it  is  nearer  to  us. 
This  would  be  a  valid  consideration  with  any  race  upon 
earth,  since,  for  each,  its  own  meana  of  communication  and 
instrument  of  thought  is  also  the  record  of  its  past  history, 
and  must  be  its  agency  of  future  improvement  in  culture, 
and  therefore  calls  for  more  study  in  order  to  its  fuller  com- 
prehension,  and  its  development  and  elevation,  than  should  be 
given  to  any  other  tongue,  of  however  superior  intrinsic  valuG, 
But  we  are  farther  justified  in  our  somewhat  exclusive  interest 
by  the  position  which  onr  languages,  and  the  races  which  speak 
thiim,  hold  among  other  languages  and  races.  It  is  true, 
U  was  claimed  at  the  outset  of  these  lectures,  that  lingULstit 
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science,  as  n  branch  of  buman  liistory,  aims  at  utiiveraallty 
and  finds  the  tongues  of  the  humbleat  tribes  na  esaentl*!  tt 
her  completeness  as  those  of  the  moat  cultivated  and  gifted 
nations  ;  but  it  ia  aW  true  that,  mindful  of  proportion,  ahe 
passea  more  lightly  over  the  one,  to  give  her  longer  and 
more  engrossed  attention  to  the  other.  While  the  weal 
and  woe  of  every  individual  that  ever  lived  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  interesta,  with  which  our  human  nature 
both  justifies  and  demands  our  sympathy,  we  cannot  but  lin- 
ger longest  and  with  keenest  participation  over  the  fortunes 
of  those  who  have  played  a  great  part  among  their  follows, 
whose  deeds  and  words  have  had  a  wide  and  deep-reaching 
influence.  And  this  ia,  iu  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
character  of  the  Indo-European  race.  Its  first  entrance  aa 
an  actor  into  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  univeraHl  his- 
tory, or  that  drama  of  action  and  influence  whose  denouement 
is  the  culture  of  the  modern  European  nations,  was  in  the 
far  East,  in  the  Persian  empire  of  Cyrua  and  his  euccessore. 
This  founded  itself  upon  the  ruins  and  relies  of  more  ancient 
empires  and  culbures,  belonging  to  other  peoples,  in  pari 
Semitic,  in  part  of  obscurer  kindred.  For  the  Indo-Bu- 
ropeans  were,  of  all  the  great  civilizing  and  governing  races, 
the  last  to  commence  their  career.  Not  only  iu  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  also  in  Egypt  and  China,  the  light  of  knowledge 
burned  brightly,  aud  great  deeds  were  done,  whereof  the 
world  will  never  lose  the  memory,  while  the  tribes  of  our 
kindred  were  wandering  savagea,  or  weak  and  insignificant 
communities,  struggling  for  existence.  The  Persian  empire, 
in  ita  conquering  march  westward,  was  first  checked  by  one 
of  these  humble  communities,  the  little  jarring  confederation 
of  Oreek  states  and  cities,  destined  to  become,  notwithstand- 
ing ita  scanty  numbers,  the  real  founder  of  Indo-European 
preijminence.  Greece,  enriching  itself  with  elements  drawn 
fram  the  decaying  institutions  of  older  racea,  assimilated 
them,  and  made  them  lively  and  life-giving,  with  an  tmergy 
of  genius  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  wider  the  range  of  our  historical  study,  tin  more  ai'e  wl 
penetrated  with  the  transcendent  ability  of  the  Greek  race. 
In  art,  literature,  and  science,  it  has  been  what  the  Hebrew 
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race  has  beea  in  religion,  and  its  influBiice  has  Veen  hardly 
less  unliinite'l,  in  space  and  in  time. 

It  seemed  at  one  period,  as  ia  well  known,  that  Greoca 
would  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Persia,  subjecting 
the  civilized  world  to  her  sway;  but  the  prospect  hwted  but 
for  a  moment :  the  aceptre  of  universal  dominion  slipped 
from  the  hands  of  Alexander's  auiTesaors,  and  soon  passed 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another  and  younger  branch  of  the 
same  family.  Kome,  appropriating  the  fruits  of  Greek 
culture,  and  adding  an  organizing  and  assimilating  force 
peculiarly  her  own,  went  forth  to  give  laws  to  all  nations, 
and  to  impose  upon  them  a  unity  of  civilization  and  o( 
social  and  political  institutions.  And  if  Christianity  was  of 
Semitic  birth,  Greeks  and  Bomana  gave  it  univeraolity. 
Bejected  by  the  race  which  should  have  especially  cherished 
it,  it  was  taken  up  and  propagated  by  tbe  Indo- Europe  ana, 
and  added  a  new  unity,  a  religious  one,  to  the  forces  by 
which  Kome  bound  together  the  interests  and  fates  of  man- 
kind. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  yet  another  branch,  the  Germanic. 
This  had,  indeed,  only  the  subordinate  part  to  play  of  aiding 
in  the  downfall  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  growth.  Ita  tribes  ravaged 
Europe  from  east  to  west,  and  even  to  the  farthest  aoutheru 
coasts,  giving  ruling  clasa  and  monarch  to  nearly  every 
country  of  the  continent.  But  centuries  of  weakness  and 
confusion  were  the  fir^t  result  of  thia  great  up-turning,  and  it 
even  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  the  dominiou  of  the  world 
were  destined  to  be  usurped  by  another  race.  The  Semites, 
inspired  with  the  furious  zeal  of  a  new  religion,  Moham- 
medanism, broke  frotn  their  deserts  and  overran  the  fairest 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  their  conquering  hosts  en- 
tered Europe  at  either  extremity,  establishing  themselves 
firmly,  and  pushing  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  rest. 
Thiiy  recoiled,  at  last,  before  the  reviving  might  of  the 
■Bperior  race,  nnd  the  last  and  grandest  era  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean supremacy  began,  the  era  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
QOW  live.  For  the  past  few  centuries,  the  European  nations 
have  fltond  foremost,  without  a  rivai,  in  the  world's  history. 
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They  are  the  enlightened  and  the  enlightenera  of  mankind. 
They  alone  are  extending  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
inveBtigating  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  tracing 
oat  their  exhibition  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  They  alone  have 
a  Burplua  stock  of  intelligent  energy,  which  is  constantly 
pushing  beyond  its  old  boundaries,  and  Hpurns  all  limib  to 
its  action.  The  network  of  their  activity  embraces  the 
globe  ;  their  ahips  are  in  every  sea  between  the  poles,  for 
exploration,  for  trade,  or  for  conquest  the  weaker  rai.es  are 
leamiog  their  civilization  fall  ng  under  their  authontj, 
or  perishing  off  the  face  of  the  laud  from  inherent  mabihty 
to  stand  before  thera.  The>  base  appnpnated  and  con 
Terted  into  outlying  pro  latei  of  their  rsLe  and  culture 
the  twin  world  of  the  We^t  and  the  msular  continent  of  the 
south-eastern  seas,  whUe  their  lesser  colonies  dot  the  whole 
surface  of  the  inhabitable  globe  Tl  ey  have  luhented  from 
itfl  ancient  possessors  the  sceptre  of  uniiersal  dominion  over 
aworld  vastly  enlarged  beyond  that  to  which  were  limited 
the  knowledge  and  tlie  power  of  former  tunes  :  and  they  are 
worthy  to  wield  it,  flince  their  away  brings,  upon  the  whole, 
physical  well-being,  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion  to 
those  over  whom  it  is  extended. 

AU  that  speciality  of  interest,  then,  which  cleaves  to  histori- 
cal investigations  respecting  the  origin,  the  earliest  condi- 
tions, the  migrations,  the  mutual  intercourse  and  influence, 
and  the  intercourse  with  outside  races,  of  that  division  of 
mankind  which  has  shown  itself  as  the  most  gifted,  as  pos- 
sessing the  highest  character  and  fulfilling  the  noblest 
destiny,  among  all  who  have  peopled  the  earth  since  the 
first  (lawn  of  time,  belongs,  of  right  and  of  neeeasity,  to 
Indo-European  philology. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  this  is  an  interest  lying 
Boniewhat  opart  from  the  strict  domain  of  linguistic  science 
whose  prime  concern  is  with  speech  itaelf,  not  with  the 
characters  or  acts  of  those  who  speak.  Yet,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  our  first  lecture,  the  study  of  language  is  not  intnv 
■pective  merely ;  they  would  unduly  narrow  its  sphere  and 
nstrict  its  scope  who  should  limit  it  to  the  examination  o! 
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linguiatie  facta :  these  are  ao  iDexti  icably  intertwined  with 
historical  facts,  eo  depi^ndent  upon  and  developed  out  of 
them,  that  the  two  canuot  be  separated  ia  coneideratiou  and 
treatment ;  one  chief  department  of  the  value  of  the  Bcienue 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  human 
races  The  importance  of  the  Indo-European  races  in 
hiatory  is,  then,  legitimately  to  be  included  among  the 
titles  of  Indo-European  philology  to  the  first  attention  of 
the  linguistic  scholar.  Moreover,  since  the  relation  between 
the  capacity  of  a  race  and  the  character  of  the  tongue 
originated  and  elaborated  by  that  race  ia  a  direct  and  ne- 
ceaaary  one,  it  could  not  but  be  the  case  that  the  speech 
of  the  most  emiaentjy  and  harmonioualy  endowed  part  of 
mankind  should  itself  be  of  highest  chai'octer  and  mo^it 
harmouioua  development,  and  so  the  most  worthy  object  of 
study,  in  its  structure  and  its  relations  to  mind  and  thought. 
And  tjiis  advantage  also,  as  we  shall  see  more  plainly  here- 
after, ia  in  fact  found  to  belong  to  Indo-European  language: 
in  the  claasificatLOn  of  al!  humau  speech  it  takes,  unchal- 
lenged, the  foremost  rank. 

But  those  considerations,  weighty  aa  they  are,  do  not 
fully  eiplain  the  specially  iotimat-e  bond  subsisting  between 
general  hnguiatic  science  and  the  study  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Not  only  did  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
that  family,  and  the  determination  of  the  relationa  of  its 
members,  constitute  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
new  science  ;  they  were  also  its  foundation ;  it  began  with 
the  recogni'iion  of  these  truths,  and  has  developed  with  their 
elaboration.  The  reason  ia  not  difficult  to  discover :  Indo- 
European  language  olono  furnished  such  a  grand  body  of 
related  facta  as  the  Hcience  needed  for  a  sure  basis.  Iia 
dialects  have  a  range,  in  the  variety  of  their  forma  SJid  in 
the  length  of  the  period  of  development  covered  by  them, 
which  is  sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  They  illuatrate  the  pro- 
cesses of  linguistic  growth  upon  an  unrivalled  scale,  and 
from  a  primitive  era  to  which  we  can  make  but  an  imperfect 
approach  among  the  other  languages  of  mankind.  Portions 
of  the  Chinese  literatiire,  it  is  true,  are  nearly  or  quite  aa 
old  as  anytbing  Indo-European,  and  the  Chiaefe  language, 
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as  nill  be  shown  later,  is  in  some  reaprcts  more  priiuitiva 
ID  ita  structure  than  any  other  human  tougue ;  but  what  il 
•xaa  at  the  bt^giuning,  that  it  has  ever  since  remained,  t 
solitary  example  of  a  language  almost  destitute  of  a  history. 
Egypt  has  records  to  show  of  an  age  sui-paaaing  that  of  any 
other  known  monuments  of  human  speech  ;  but  they  are  of 
ccanty  and  enigmatical  content,  and  the  Egyptian  tongue 
also  stands  comparatively  alone,  without  desccndanta,  and 
almost  without  relatives.  The  Semitic  languages  uame 
nearest  to  ofl'ering  a  worthy  parallel ;  but  they,  too,  fall  far 
short  of  it.  The  earliest  Hebrew  documents  are  not  greatly 
eiL-eeiled  in  antiquity  by  any  others,  and  the  Hebrew  witli 
its  related  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  fills  up  a  liuguiatio 
Hche'ne  of  uo  small  wealth  ;  yet  Semitic  variety  is,  after  all, 
but  poor  and  scanty  as  compared  with  Indo-European  j 
Semitic  language  pOHsesses  a  toughness  and  rigidity  of  struc- 
ture which  has  made  its  history  vaatly  less  full  of  instructive 
change  j  and  its  beginnings  are  of  unsurpaaaed  obscurity. 
The  Semitic  languages  are  rather  a  group  of  closely  kindred 
dialects  than  a  lamily  of  widely  varied  branches :  their 
whole  yield  to  linguistic  science  is  hardly  more  than  might 
be  won  from  a  single  subdivision  of  Indo-European  speech, 
like  the  Germanic  or  Eomanic.  None  of  the  other  great 
races  into  which  mankind  ia  divided  cover  with  their  dialects, 
to  any  noteworthy  estent,  time  aa  well  aa  apace  ;  for  the 
most  part,  we  know  nothing  more  respecting  their  speech 
than  is  to  be  read  in  its  present  living  forma.  Now  it  is  so 
obvious  as  hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out,  that  a  science 
whoae  method  ia  prevailingly  historical,  which  seeks  to  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  office,  and  eource 
of  language  by  studying  ita  gradual  growth,  by  tracing  out 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  passing  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  race  to  race,  must  depend  for  the  sound- 
ness of  its  methods  and  the  aureness  of  its  results  upon  the 
fulness  of  illustration  of  these  historical  changes  furnished 
by  the  material  of  ita  investigations.  It  is  true  that  the 
dent's  historical  researches  are  not  wholly  baffled  by  the 
ice  of  older  dialei'ts,  with  whose  forms  he  may  compar* 
s  of  more  iioderu  date.     Something  of  the  development 
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of  every  language  is  indicated  in  its  own  etruftiire  witli 
flufficienl  clearneBS  to  be  read  by  analytic  study.  Tet  more 
is  to  be  traced  out  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  kindred 
contemporaneous  dialecta  ;  for,  in  their  deaeent  from  their 
common  ancestor,  it  can  hardly  be  that  each  one  will  not 
have  preserved  some  portion  ol  the  primitive  material 
whifb  the  others  have  lost.  Tliui  —to  illuBtrtto  bnefly  bj 
reference  to  one  or  two  of  our  former  examples — the  iden 
tity  of  our  suffii  ly,  in  ancb  words  as  godly  and  truly,  with 
the  adjective  like  might  perhaps  have  been  conjectured  from 
the  English  alone  ;  and  it  ia  made  iirtuallv  certain  hy  com- 
parison with  the  modem  German  {ffoiilti.h,  ireulich)  or 
Ketherlandiah  {goddelyk,  waarliji:)  ,  it  does  not  absolutely 
need  a  reference  to  older  dialects,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Ch)thic,  for  its  establishment.  Again,  not  only  the  Sanskrit 
and  other  ancient  languages  exhibit  the  full  form  asmi, 
whence  comes  our  I  am,  but  the  same  is  also  to  be  found 
almost  unaltered  in  the  present  Lithuanian  eami.  But, 
even  if  philological  skill  and  acumen  had  led  the  student  of 
Germanic  language  to  the  conjecture  that  /  looed  is  origin- 
aUy  /  hae-did,  it  must  ever  have  remained  a  conjecture 
only,  a  mere  plausible  hypothesis,  bwt  for  the  accident  which 
caused  the  preservation  to  our  day  of  the  fragment  of  manu- 
script containing  a  part  of  Bishop  Ulfilas's  Gothic  Bible. 
And  a  host  of  points  in  the  structure  of  the  tongues  of  our 
Germanic  branch  which  still  remain  obscure  would,  as  we 
know,  be  cleared  up,  had  we  in  our  possession  relics  of  them 
at  a  yet  earlier  stage  of  their  separate  growth.  The  ostcnt 
to  which  the  history  of  a  body  of  languages  may  be  pene- 
trated by  the  comparison  of  contemporary  dialects  alone  will, 
of  course,  vary  greatly  in  different  cases  ;  depending,  in  ths 
first  place,  upon  the  number,  variety,  and  degree  of  relatiim 
of  the  dialects,  and,  in  tiie  second  place,  upon  their  joint 
and  several  measure  of  conservation  of  ancient  forms :  hut 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  results  thus  arrived  at  for  modern 
tongues  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  both  scanty  and  dubious, 
compared  with  ihoae  obtained  by  comparing  them  with 
RQcient  dialects  of  the  same  stock.  Occasionally,  witliin  the 
narrow    limits   of  a    single  branch    or  group,  the  student 
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enjoyfi  the  advantage  of  acceaa  to  the  parent  tongue  iteelf, 
from  which  the  more  recent  idioms  are  almost  hodily  de- 
rived :  thus,  for  ejcample,  our  poaseasion  of  the  Latin  givea 
to  our  readings  of  the  history  of  the  Eomanic  tongues,  oar 
determimition  of  the  laws  whii;h  have  governed  their  growth, 
a  vastly  higher  degree  of  deflniteneaa  and  certainty  than  we 
could  reach  if  we  only  knew  that  auch  a  parent  tongue  muat 
have  eiieted,  and  had  to  restore  its  forms  by  careful  com- 
parison and  deduction.  Next  in  value  to  this  is  the  advan- 
tage of  commanding  a  rich  body  of  older  and  younger 
dialects  of  the  eame  lineage,  wherein  the  common  apeeeh  ia 
beheld  at  nearer  and  remoter  distances  from  its  source,  eo 
that  we  can  discover  the  direction  of  its  currents,  and  fill 
out  with  less  of  uncertainty  those  parts  of  their  iiet- 
wcrfe  of  which  the  record  is  obliterated.  This  secondary 
advantage  we  enjoy  in  the  Germanic,  the  Persian,  the 
Indian  branches  of  Indo-European  speech  ;  and,  among  the 
grander  divisions  of  human  language,  we  enjoy  it  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unapproached  in  the  Indo-European 
family,  that  immense  and  varied  body  of  allied  forms  of 
speech,  whose  lines  of  historic  development  are  seen  to  cover 
a  period  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years,  as  they 
converge  toward  a  meeting  iti  a  yet  remoter  past. 

Herein  lies  the  sufficient  explanation  of  that  intimate 
connection,  that  almost  coincidence,  which  we  have  noticed 
between  the  development  of  Indo-European  comparative  pbi- 
hdogy  and  that  of  the  general  science  of  language.  In  order 
til  comprehend  human  language  in  every  part,  the  studont 
would  wish  to  have  its  whole  growth,  in  all  its  divisiuas  and 
subdivisions,  through  all  its  phases,  laid  before  him  for  in- 
Bpection  in  full  authentic  documents.  Since,  however,  any- 
tliing  like  this  is  impossible,  he  has  done  the  best  that  lay 
within  hia  power :  he  has  thrown  himself  into  that  depart- 
ment of  speech  which  had  the  largest  share  of  its  history 
thus  illustrated,  and  by  studying  that  has  tried  to  learn  how 
to  deal  with  the  yet  more  scanty  and  fragmentary  materials 
presented  him  in  other  departments.  Here  couid  he  formed 
the  desired  nucleus  of  a  science  j  here  the  general  laws  o 
linguistic  life  could  be  discovered;  here  could  be  worked 
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out  those  methods  and  procesaea  which,  with  auuh  modifica- 
lions  aa  the  varying  circumetancea  rendered  necessary, 
ibould  be  applied  in  the  investigation  of  other  types  of 
language  also.  The  foundation  was  broad  enough  to  build 
up  a  shapely  and  many-sided  edifice  upon.  Tet  the  study 
of  Indo-European  language  is  not  the  ecicnce  of  language. 
Buch  ia  the  diversity  in  unity  of  human  speech  that  eielu- 
eive  attention  to  any  one  of  its  types  could  only  give  us 
partial  am!  faiise  views  of  its  nature  and  history.  Endlessly 
as  the  dialects  of  our  family  appear  to  differ  from  one 
another,  they  have  a  distinct  common  character,  which  ia 
brought  to  our  apprehension  only  when  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  stock  ;  they  are  far  from  exhausting  the 
■variety  of  expression  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
devising  for  its  thought ;  the  linguist  who  trains  himself  in 
them  alone  will  be  liable  to  narrowness  of  vision,  and  will 
stumble  when  he  comes  to  walk  in  other  fields.  We  claim 
only  that  their  inner  character  and  outer  circumstances 
combine  to  give  them  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
linguistic  scholar ;  that  their  investigation  will  constitute  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  a  chief  object  of  his 
■tudy  ;  and  that  their  complete  elucidation  is  both  the  moat 
attainable  and  the  most  desirable  and  rewarding  I'bject  pro- 
posed to  itself  by  linguistic  acieuce. 

The  general  method  of  linguistic  research  has  alrei^dy  been 
varioualy  set  forth  and  illustrated,  in  an  incidental  way  ;  hut 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  its  principles,  with  fuller  refer- 
ence to  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  not  he 
amiss  at  this  point  in  our  jrogress.  The  end  sought  by  the 
scientific  investigator  of  lai.guage,  it  will  be  remeniberec,  is 
not  a  mere  apprehension  and  exposition,  however  full  and 
Byatematic,  of  tho  phenomena  of  a  language,  or  of  all  human 
speech — of  its  words,  its  forms,  its  rules,  its  usages ;  that  u 
work  for  graminariaua  and  leii  cog  rap  hers.  He  strives  to 
discover  the  loAy  of  everything  :  why  these  words,  tiieae 
ftffixoa,  have  such  and  such  meanings  ;  why  usage  is  thus, 
and  not  otherwise  ;  why  so  many  and  auch  words  and  forms, 
and  they  only,  aro  found  in  a  given  tongue — and  so  on,  ic 
ever  &rther-re aching  inquiry,    back   even   to  the  queatia 
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why  n"o  Hpealc  at  all.  And  since  it  appeura  that  every  ei. 
isting  or  rec-orded  dialect,  and  every  word  composing  it,  ia 
the  altered  aueceBsnr,  altered  !n  both  form  nnd  meaning,  <A 
some  other  and  earlier  one ;  since  all  known  l&nguoge  has 
been  made  what  it  is,  out  of  something  more  original,  bj 
action  proceeding  from  the  minda  of  those  who  have  used 
it,  its  examination  must  be  conducted  historically,  lite  that 
of  any  other  institution  which  hns  had  a  historic  growth  and 
development.  All  haman  speech  has  been  during  long  agea 
modified,  was  even  perhaps  in  the  firet  place  produced,  by 
human  capacities,  aa  impelled  by  human  neceaaitiea  and 
governed  by  human  circumstances ;  it  has  become  what 
theae  influences  by  their  gradual  action  have  made  it ;  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  to  be  understood  only  aa  their  product; 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  read  in  tho  effects  which 
they  have  wrought  upon  it.  To  trace  out  the  transforma- 
tions of  language,  following  it  backward  through  its  succea- 
Bive  stages  even  to  ita  very  beginnings,  if  we  can  reach  so 
far ;  to  infer  from  the  changes  which  it  is  undergoing  and 
has  undergone  the  nature  and  way  of  action  of  the  foreea 
which  govern  it ;  from  thes(s  and  from  the  observed  charac- 
ter of  its  beginniufjB  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  iti 
origin — such  are  the  inquiries  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  linguistic  scholar,  and  which  must  guide  him  to  hia 
ultimate  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of  speech  as  an 
instrumentality  of  communication  and  of  thought,  and  ita 
value  on  a  means  of  human  progress. 

And  as  in  its  general  character,  so  also  in  its  details,  tho 
uroeesB  of  investigation  ia  historical.  We  have  already 
seen  {lecture  second  p  54)  that  the  whole  structure  of 
our  science  rests  upon  the  study  of  mdividud  wcrds;  the* 
labours  of  the  etymologist  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
way  for  everything  that  is  to  foUon  But  every  etymolo- 
gical question  is  atnctlv  a  biatori  al  one ;  it  concerna  the 
iteiaof  a  historical  process  as  shown  by  historical  evi- 
dences it  implies  a  judgment  of  the  vilue  of  testimony,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  fairly  deducihle  therefrom.  WTiat 
ia  proved  respecting  the  origin  and  changes  of  each  particu* 
lar  word  by  all  tEe  evidence  within  reach,  is  the  etymolo- 
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gist's  ever-recurring  inquiry.  To  answer  it  BuccesafuUy, 
he  needs  a,  cOTuoination  of  mauy  qualities;  lis  must  be,  in 
fact,  a  whole  court  in  liimself  :  the  ncuteneas,  perseverance, 
and  enterprise  of  the  advocate  must  be  his,  to  gathor  every 
particle  o(  testimony,  every  analogy,  every  decision,  bearing 
upov.  the  case  in  hand  ;  he  muBt  play  the  part  of  the  op- 
posing counael,  in.  caretiilly  sifting  the  collected  evidence, 
testing  the  charact-er  and  disinterestedness  of  the  witnesBes, 
ei  oss-eiamining  them  to  expose  their  blunders  and  ineonsist. 
enciea  ;  he  must  have,  above  all,  the  learning  and  candour  of 
tho  judge,  that  he  may  sum  up  and  give  judgment  impar- 
tially, neither  denying  the  right  which  is  J'airiy  established, 
nor  allowing  that  ■which  rests  on  uncertain  allegation  and 
iuanfficient  proof.  In  short,  the  same  gifts  and  habits  o! 
mind  which  make  the  successful  hifitorian  of  events  are 
wanted  also  to  make  the  successful  historian  of  words. 

The  ill-repnte  in  which  etymology  and  those  who  follow 
it  are  held  in  common  opinion  is  a  telling  indication  of  the 
difficulty  attending  its  practice.  The  uncertainty  and  ar- 
bitrariness of  its  prevailing  methods,  the  absurdity  of  its 
results,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  cutting  and  well- 
directed  gibe.  It  has  in  all  ages  been  a  tempting  occupa- 
tion to  curious  minds,  and  always  a  slippery  one.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  human  ingeniiity  lias  been  wasted 
in  its  false  pursuit.  Men  eminent  for  acutenesa  and  sound 
judgment  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  labour  have 
in  this  been  guilty  of  folly  unaccountable.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  once 
engaged  in  an  etymological  inquiry,  seem  to  have  taken  leave 
of  their  common  sense.  Great  as  were  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Sanskrit  language  to  its  native  analysts,  in 
thi)  regidarity  of  its  structure  and  the  small  proportion  of 
obscure  words  which  it  contained,  they  stumbled  continually 
KS  soon  as  they  left  the  plain  track  of  the  commonest  and 
clearest  derivations,  and  their  religious,  philosophical,  and 
grammatical  books  are  filled  with  word -genealogies  as  fanci- 
ful and  unsound  as  those  of  the  classic  writers.  In  no  one 
respect  does  the  linguistic  science  of  the  present  dav  sho» 
its  Tadicol  superiority  to  that  of  former  times  more  cloarl) 
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thui  in  the    style    and  method  of  ib«  etymologiea  :  itftm 
these,  indeed,  is  its  superiority  directly  founded. 

The  grand  meana,  now,  of  modern  etymological  research 
ii  the  extensive  comparison  of  kindred  forms.  liow  this 
•hould  he  so  appears  clearly  enough  from  what  has  heeii 
Already  taught  respecting  the  growth  of  diulecta  and  the 
genetical  connections  of  languages.  If  spoken  tongues  stood 
l^rt  from  one  another,  each  a  eeparate  and  isolated  entity, 
they  would  afford  no  scope  for  the  comparative  method.  As 
■  iich  entities  the  ancient  philology  regarded  them  ;  or,  if 
their  relationship  was  in  some  cases  recogniKed,  it  was 
wrongly  apprehended  and  perversely  applied — as  when,  for 
instjince,  the  Latin  was  looked  upon  as  derived  from  the 
Greek,  nud  its  words  were  sought  to  be  etymologized  out  of 
the  Greek  lexicon,  as  corrupted  forms  of  Greek  vocables. 
In  the  view  of  the  present  science,  while  each  existing  dia- 
lect ia  the  descendant  of  an  older  tongue,  so  other  existing 
dialects  are  equally  descendants  of  the  same  tongue.  All 
have  kept  a  part,  and  lost  a  part,  of  the  material  of  their 
eommon  inheritance ;  all  have  ppesofved  portions  of  it  in  a 
comparatively  unchanged  form,  while  they  have  altered  other 
portions  perhaps  past  recognition.  But,  while  thus  agreed 
in  the  general  fact  and  the  general  methods  of  change,  they 
differ  indefinitely  from  one  another  in  the  detaUs  of  thf 
changes  effected.  Each  has  saved  something  which  others 
have  lost,  or  kept  in  pristine  purity  what  they  have  obscured 
or  overlaid:  or  else,  from  their  variously  modified  forma  can  be 
deduced  with  confidence  the  original  whence  these  severally 
diverged.  Every  word,  then,  in  whose  examination  the 
linguistic  scholar  engages,  is  to  be  first  set  alongside  its 
correspondents  or  analogues  in  other  related  languages,  that 
its  history  may  ho  read  aright.  Thus  the  defleieuciea  of 
the  evidence  which  each  member  of  a  connected  group  of 
dialects  coutains  respecting  its  own  genesis  and  growth  are 
made  up,  in  greater  or  lean  degree,  by  the  rest,  and  historical 
results  are  reached  having  a  greatly  increased  fulness  and 
certainty.  The  establishment  of  a  grand  family  of  related 
languages,  like  the  Indo-European,  makes  each  member  coo- 
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tribute,  either  i  in  mediately  or  mediatclj ,  to  the  elui:idatioQ  of 
every  other. 

The  great  proininence  in  the  new  science  of  Innguago  of 
this  comparative  method  gave  tiiat  sciunce  its  familiar  Iftle 
of  "  comparative  philology,"  a  title  which  ia  not  yet  lost  in 
popular  usage,  although  now  fully  outgrown  and  antiquated. 
It  designated  very  suitably  the  early  growing  phase  of  lin- 
guistic study,  that  of  tte  gathering  and  sifting  of  material,  the 
elabomtion  of  methods,  the  eatablinhm^nt  of  rules,  the  deduc* 
tion  of  iirst  general  results ;  it  still  properly  designatea 
the  process  by  which  the  study  is  eitended  and  perfected; 
but  to  call  the  whole  science  any  longer  "  comparative  phQo- 
logy  "  is  not  less  inappropriate  than  to  call  the  science  of 
zoology  "  comparative  anatomy,"  or  botanical  science  the 
"  comparison  of  plants." 

But  the  comparative  method,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  no- 
tice, is  no  security  against  loose  and  false  etymologizing ;  it 
is  not  less  liable  to  abuse  than  any  other  good  thing.  If  it 
ia  to  he  made  fruitful  of  results  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  it  must  not  be  wielded  arbitrarily  and  wildly ;  it 
must  have  its  filed  rules  of  application.  Some  appear  to 
imagine  that,  in  order  to  earn  the  title  of  "  comparative 
phUologist,"  they  have  but  to  tako  some  given  language  and 
run  with  it  into  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  collating  its  ma- 
teria! and  forms  with  those  of  any  other  tongue  they  may 
please  to  select.  But  that  which  makes  the  value  of  com- 
parison— -namely,  geneticaJ  relationship  —  also  determines 
the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  rendered  valuable.  We  com- 
pare in  order  to  bring  to  light  resemblances  which  have  theii" 
ground  and  explanation  in  a  real  historical  ideutitj'  of  origin. 
We  must  proceed,  tlien,  aa  in  any  other  genealogicnl  in- 
quiry, by  tracing  the  different  lines  of  descent  backward 
from  step  to  step  toward  their  points  of  convergence.  The 
work  of  coraparisou  is  begun  between  the  tongues  most 
nearly  related,  and  is  gradually  eitended  to  those  whose 
counectioD  is  more  and  more  remote.  We  first  set  np,  for 
example,  a  group  like  the  Germanic,  and  by  the  study  of  iti 
internal  relations  learn  to  comprehend  ite  latest  kistory,  dii. 
IS 
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tin^ishing  and  Betting  apart  all  that  is  tlio  n^siilt  of  inde- 
■  pendent  growth  and  change  among  its  dialects,  recognizing 
■what  in  it  is  original,  and  therefore  fair  Buhject  of  compari- 
son with  the  resultB  of  a  like  process  performed  upon  the 
(jther  branches  of  the  same  family.  It  needs  not,  indeed, 
that  the  reatoration  of  primitive  Germanic  speech  should  be 
mside  complete  before  any  farther  step  is  taken  ;  there  are 
coirespon  dances  so  conspicuous  and  palpable  running  through 
all  the  varietiea  of  Indo-European  speech,  that,  the  unity  of 
the  family  having  been  once  eetablishod,  they  are  at  a  glance 
Been  and  accepted  at  their  true  value.  But  only  a  small 
part  of  the  analogies  of  two  more  distantly  related  languages 
are  of  this  character,  and  their  recoguition  will  be  made 
both  complete  and  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  nearer 
congeners  of  each  language  are  first  subjected  to  compari- 
■on.  If  English  were  the  only  existing  Q-ermanic  tongue, 
we  could  still  compare  it  with  Attic  Greek,  and  point  out  a 
host  of  coincidences  which  would  prove  their  common  origin; 
but,  as  things  are,  to  conduct  our  investigation  in  this  way, 
loaving  out  of  sight  the  related  diaiects  on  each  aide,  would 
be  most  unsound  and  unphiloiogical ;  it  would  render  ai 
liable  to  waste  no  small  share  of  our  effort  upon  those  parts 
of  English  which  are  peculiar,  of  latest  growth,  and  can  have 
no  genetic  connection  whatever  with  aught  in  the  Greek  :  it 
would  expose  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  false  identiflea- 
tiouB  (as  between  our  whole  and  the  Greek  hnlos, '  entire ')  j 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  diversity  where  the  help  of 
older  dialectic  forms  on  both  sides  would  show  striking  re- 
aemblance.  What  analogy,  for  instance,  do  we  diBcem 
between  our  bear,  in  theg  bear,  and  Greek  pherouti  f  bat 
comparison  of  the  other  Germanic  dialects  allows  us  to  trace 
hear  directly  back  to  a  Germanic  form  herand,  and  Doric 
Greek  gives  ne  pheronfi,  from  which  comes pkerougi  by  one  of 
the  regular  euphonic  rules  of  the  language  ;  the  law  of  per«. 
mutation  of  mutes  in  the  Germanic  languages  (see  above,  1 
97)  exhibits  6  as  the  regular  correspondent  in  Low  GMfc-J 
man  dialects  to  the  original  aspirate  ;> A  ,-  and  the  Hatoricail 
identity  of  the  two  words  compared,  in  root  uudtermination«  X 
(B  thua  put  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
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Yet  morn  contrary  to  sound  method  would  it  be,  for 
ample,  to  compare  directly  English,  Portut^iCBe,  Persian, 
and  Bengali,  four  of  the  latest  and  most  altered  representa- 
tives of  the  four  great  branches  of  Indo-European  speecN  to 
which  they  severally  belong.  Nothing,  or  almoBt  nothing, 
that  in  pecii.iar  to  the  Bengali  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit, 
to  the  Persiao  as  compared  with  the  ancient  Avestan  and 
Achiemenidan  dialects,  to  the  Portuguese  as  compared  with 
the  Latin,  can  be  historically  connected  with  what  belongs 
to  English  or  any  other  Germanic  tongue.  Their  tiea  of 
mutual  relationship  run  backward  through  those  older  repre- 
sentatives of  the  branches,  and  are  to  be  sought  and  traced 
there. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  drawing  out  of  alleged  correspond- 
ences, and  the  fabrication  of  etymologies,  between  such  lan- 
guages aa  the  English  —  or,  indeed,  any  Indo-European 
dialect — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Finnish, 
or  the  Chinese,  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  last  is  the  fully 
recognized  member  of  a  well-established  family  of  languages, 
distinct  from  the  Indo-European.  If  there  be  genetic  rela- 
tion between  either  of  them  and  an  Indo-European  language, 
it  must  lie  back  jf  the  whole  grammatical  development  of 
their  respective  families,  and  can  on!y  be  brought  to  light  bj 
the  reduction  of  each,  though  means  of  the  most  penetrating 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  dialects  confessedly  akin  with  it, 
to  its  primitive  form,  as  cleared  of  all  the  growth  and  change 
wrought  upon  it  by  ages  of  separation.  There  may  be  scores, 
or  hundreds,  of  apparent  resemblances  between  them,  but 
these  are  worthless  as  signs  of  relationship  until  an  investi- 
gation not  less  profound  than  we  have  indicated  shall  show 
that  they  are  not  merely  superficial  and  delusive. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  reasoning  in  a  vicioua 
circle,  in  thus  requiring  that  two  languages  ahail  have  been 
proved  related  before  the  correspondences  which  are  to  show 
their  relationship  shall  be  accepted  as  real.  We  are  only  set- 
ling  forfli  the  essentially  cumulative  nature  of  the  evidences 
of  linguistic  connection.  The  first  processes  of  comparison 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  th')  position  and  relatiusi 
of  a  now  language  are  tentative  merei/,     No  sound  linguiit 
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TB  unmiudful  of  the  two  opposing  possibilities  wlilcli  interferfl 
Kith  the  certainty  of  his  conclusions;  first,  that  seoming 
coineidencea  miiy  turn  out  accidental  and  illusory  only  ; 
Becond,  that  beneath  apparent  discordance  may  he  hidden 
genetic  identity.  With  every  new  analogy  which  his  re- 
•earchcB  bring  to  view,  bis  confldenco  in  the  genuineness 
«nd  historic  value  of  those  already  found  is  increased.  And 
when,  examining  each  separate  fact  in  all  the  light  that  Le 
can  cast  upon  it,  from  sources  near  and  distant,  he  has  at 
length  fully  satisfied  himself  that  two  tongues  are  funda- 
mentally related,  their  whole  mutual  aspect  is  thereby  modi- 
fied ;  he  becomes  expectant  of  signs  of  relationship  every- 
where, and  looka  for  them  in  phenomena  which  would  not 
otherwise  attraet  his  attention  for  a  inoment.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  an  orderly  and  thorough  examination,  proceed- 
ing from  the  nearer  to  the  remoter  degrees  of  connection, 
has  demonstrated  the  position  of  two  languages  in  two 
diverse  families,  the  weight  of  historic  probability  is  shifted 
to  the  other  ecalc,  and  makes  directly  against  the  interpret- 
ation of  their  surface  resemblances  as  the  efiect  of  anything 
but  accident,  or  borrowing. 

The  new  etymological  science  differs  from  the  old,  not  in 
the  character  of  the  results  which  it  is  willing  to  admit,  but 
in  the  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  ia  willing  to  admit 
them.  It  will  even  derive  Incus,  '  grove,'  from  non  lucendo, 
'  its  not  shining  there,'  if  only  historical  proof  of  the 
derivation  be  furnished.  It  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
as  identical  two  words  like  tho  French  evSgue  and  the  Eng- 
lish huh<^,  which  have  not  a  single  sound  or  letter  in  com- 
mon;  for  each  is  readily  tiaceable  back  to  the  Greek 
epiakopos*  But  it  does  not  draw  thence  the  conclusion 
that,  in  this  or  in  any  other  pair  of  languages,  two  words 
menniag  the  same  thing  may,  whatever  their  seeming  dia. 
cordance,  be  assumed  to  be  one,  or  are  likely  to  be  proved 

"  Esigut,  earlier  evtsfiu,  eteie,  repreaenta  the  syllables  ipUk,  while  iijAaji, 
uvlier  biilciip,  repirGtienu  the  sjllnbles  pifkap.  Each  has  Buved,  ftnd  still  ac- 
Dents,  the  al^ceat(!d  Byllahle  of  the  original ;  bat  the  French,  whuiis  words  an 
proTailinglr  accented  on  their  final  syllalileB.  has  dropped  off  all  Chat  ful  lowed 
It ;  while  the  GenDaiiic  tongue,  accencin^  mora  osuiillj  the  penult  in  w.-rdi 
iS  Ehii  structure,  hsA  retained  the  saccecding  syllable. 
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The  claim  made  in  our  third  lecture,  that,  ir.  the  history  of 
linguistic  changes,  any  given  sound  may  pass  over  iuto  any 
other,  any  given  meaning  become  modified  to  ita  opposite,  or 
to  something  apparently  totally  unconnected  with  it,  may 
seem  to  take  away  from  etymology  all  reliable  basis ;  but  it 
is  not  so  ;  for  the  same  researches  which  establish  this  claim 
show  also  the  diiference  between  those  facile  changes  which 
may  be  looked  for  everywhere,  and  the  exceptioi4al  ones 
which  only  direct  and  convincing  evidence  can  force  us  to 
accept  as  actual  in  any  language  ;  they  teach  ub  to  study  the 
laws  of  transition  of  each  separate  language  as  part  of  its 
idiosyncrasy,  and  to  refrain  from  applying  remote  and 
doubtful  analogies  in  the  settlement  of  difficult  questions. 

In  short,  the  modem  science  of  language  iniposea  upon  all 
who  pursue  it  thoroughness  and  caution.  It  requires  that 
every  case  be  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  It  refuses  to  ac- 
cept  results  not  founded  on  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all 
the  attainable  evidence.  It  furnishes  no  instruments  ol 
research  which  may  not  be  turned  to  false  uses,  and  made  to 
yield  false  results,  in  careless  and  unskilful  handa.  It  sup- 
plies nothing  which  can  take  the  place  of  sound  learning 
and  critical  judgment.  Even  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  its  methods  may  make  lamentable  faUnros  when  they 
come  to  apply  them  to  a  language  of  which  they  have  only 
superficial  knowledge,*  or  which  they  compare  directly  with 
some  distant  tongue,  regardless  of  its  relations  iu  its  own 
family,  and  of  its  history  as  determined  by  comparison  with 
these.  A  scholar  profoundly  versed  in  the  comparative 
phOology  of  some  special  group  of  languages,  and  whom  we 
gladly  suffer  to  instruct  us  as  to  their  development,  may 
have  nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  our  listening  to,  \\'heu  he 
would  fain  trace  their  remoter  connections  with  grcjups  of 
whicli  he  knows  little  or  nothing.     Notwithstanding  the 

■  Thus,  RB  a  etriking  siamplc  and  warning,  hariHy  a  more  utte:  cuicatnn 
of  the  comparative  metbo:!  is  to  be  m«I  irilb  tbnn  that  given  by  fiupp.  the 
great  ruundi^r  anil  author  of  the  method,  himsdr.  in  Ihe  papers  m  whiih  b« 
attempts  to  prove  the  Us  lay-Poly  neBtan  and  the  Caucuaiun  lanjiugt!'  entilleJ 
Id  •  place  in  the  Indo-Kuropesn  family. 


■IBAFPBBBBXBIOV  OF   THK  USXBDD8 

iinmcnBO  progress  whith  the  study  of  language  has  mada 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  world  is  atill  fail  of  hasty 
generaliaera,  who  would  rather  skim  wide  and  difficulb  con- 
cluBiona  off  the  surface  of  half-eiarained  fac-ta  than  wait  to 
gather  tbeni  as  the  fruits  of  slow  and  laborious  research. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rubbish  which  is  even  now  heaping 
up  in  the  path  of  our  science,  encumbering  ita  progreaa, 
comes  from  the  neglect  of  these  simple  principles :  that 
no  man  ia  qualified  to  compare  fruitfully  two  languages  or 
groups  who  is  not  deeply  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  both, 
and  that  no  language  can  he  fruitfully  compared  with  others 
which  stand,  or  are  presumed  to  stand,  in  a  more  distant  re- 
lationship with  it,  until  it  has  been  first  compared  with  ita 
own  nest  of  kin. 

We  see,  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  upon  how  narrow 
and  imperfect  a  basis  those  comparative  philologists  build  who 
are  content  with  a  facile  setting  aide  by  aide  of  words ; 
whose  materials  are  simple  vocabularies,  longer  or  shorter,  of 
terms  representing  common  ideas.  There  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  linguistic  science  when  this  was  the  true 
method  of  investigation,  and  it  atill  continues  to  be  useful  in 
certain  departments  of  the  field  of  research.  It  is  the  first 
experimeutal  process ;  it  determines  the  nearest  and  most 
obvious  groupings,  and  prepares  the  way  for  more  penetrat- 
ing study.  Travellers,  explorers,  in  regions  eihibiting  great 
diversity  of  idiom  and  destitute  of  literary  records — like  our 
western  wilds,  or  the  vast  plains  of  inner  Africa^ — do  eaaen- 
aal  service  by  gathering  and  supplying  such  material,  any- 
Iting  better  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  lack  of  leisure, 
opportunity,  or  practice.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  introductory,  acceptable  only  because  the  best 
that  is  to  be  had.  Genetic  correspondences  in  limited  lists 
of  words,  however  skilfully  selected,  are  apt  to  be  conspicu- 
ous only  when  the  tongues  they  represent  are  of  near 
kindred;  and  even  then  they  may  be  in  no  small  measui'u 
ohacured  or  counterbalanced  by  discordances,  so  that  deepen 
and  closer  study  is  needed,  in  order  to  bring  out  satisfaa 
torily  to  view  the  fact  and  degree  of  relationship.  Penetra- 
tion of  tlie  secrets  of  linguistic  structure  and  grcwth,  dia> 
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.  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 


coTeiy  of  correspond* 
careless  and  uninatructed  eyea,  rejection  of  deceptive  re- 
Hembiaaeea  which  have  no  hiatorieal  foundation — these  ara 
the  niost  important  part  of  the  linguistic  student's  work. 
Surface  collation  without  genetic  analysis,  as  far-reaching  aa 
the  attainable  evidence  aUows,  is  but  a  travesty  of  the 
methods  of  comparative  philology. 

Another  not  infrequent  misapprelienaion  of  etymologic 
■tudy  consists  in  limiting  its  sphere  of  action  to  a  tracing 
out  of  the  correspondences  of  words.  This  is,  indeed,  as  we 
have  called  it,  the  fundamental  stage,  on  the  solidity  of 
which  depends  the  security  of  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  ; 
but  it  is  only  that.  Comparative  etymology,  like  chemistry, 
runs  into  an  infinity  of  detail,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent is  sometimes  entangled,  and  his  effort  engrossed ;  it 
has  its  special  rules  and  methods,  which  admit  within  certain 
limits  of  being  mechanically  applied,  by  one  ignorant  or 
heedless  of  their  true  ground  and  meaning.  Many  a  man 
is  a  skilful  and  successful  hunter  of  verbal  connections  whose 
views  of  linguistic  science  are  of  the  crudest  and  most  im- 
perfect character.  Not  otily  docs  he  thus  miss  what  ought 
to  be  his  highest  reward,  the  recognition  of  those  wide 
relations  and  great  truths  to  which  his  study  of  words  should 
conduct  him,  but  his  whole  work  lacks  its  proper  basis,  and 
is  liable  to  prove  weak  at  any  point.  The  history  of  words 
is  inextricably 'bound  up  with  that  of  human  thought  and 
life  and  action,  and  cannot  be  read  without  it.  We  fully 
understand  no  word  till  we  comprehend  the  motives  and 
conditions  that  called  it  forth  and  determined  its  form.  The 
word  taoney,  for  example,  is  not  explained  when  we  have 
marshalled  the  whole  array  of  its  correspondents  in  all  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  triiced  them  up  to  their  source  in  the 
Latin  monela ;  all  the  historical  circumstances  which  have 
caused  a  term  once  limited  to  an  obscure  city  to  be  current 
now  in  th  e  mouths  of  such  immense  communities  ;  the  wanta 
and  devices  of  civilization  and  commerL-e  which  have  created 
the  thing  designated  by  the  word  and  made  it  what  it  is; 
the  outward  circumstances  and  mental  associations  which,  by 
•uccessive  changes,  have  worked  out  the  name  from  a  rcot 
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■ignifyiiig  'to  think  ;'  the  stracture  of  organ,  and  tho  habiti 
of  utterance — in  theaiBelveB  a?id  in  their  origin — which  haye 
metamorphosed  moneta  into  mone^ : — all  thia,  and  more, 
is  DecBHsary  to  the  linguiotic  acholar'a  perfect  mastery  oi' 
this  single  term.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  roota  of  being  of  almoat  every  word  ramify  thua  through 
the  whole  structure  of  the  tongue  to  wliich  it  belongs,  or 
even  of  many  tongues,  and  through  the  history  of  the  people 
who  apeak  them  :  if  we  are  left  in  most  caaos  to  come  fa? 
abort  of  the  full  knowledge  which  we  crave,  we  at  least 
should  not  fail  to  crave  it,  and  to  grasp  after  all  of  it  that 
lies  within  our  reach. 

"W"e  have  been  re^rding  liuguiatie  comparison  as  what  it 
primarily  and  eHsentmlly  is,  the  effective  means  of  determin- 
ing genetieal  relationship,  and  investigating  the  hiatorii'al  de- 
velopment of  languages.  But  we  must  guard  againat  leaving 
the  iiiipreaaion  that  languages  can  he  compared  for  no  other 
purpoaea  than  these.  In  those  wide  generalizations  wherein 
we  regard  apeech  as  a  human  faculty,  and  ita  phenomena  as 
illustrating  the  nature  of  mind,  the  processes  of  thought, 
the  progress  of  culture,  it  is  often  not  less  important  to  put 
aide  by  aide  that  wbitih  in  spoken  language  is  analogous  in 
office  but  discordant  in  origin  than  that  which  ia  accordant 
in  both.  I'he  variety  of  human  eipresaion  is  well-nigh  in- 
finite, and  no  part  of  it  ought  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
linguistic  student.  The  comparative  method,  if  only  it  ho 
begun  and  carried  on  aright — if  the  different  objects  of  the 
genetic  and  the  analogic  compariaon  he  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  their  results  not  confounded  with  one  another — ■ 
need  not  be  restricted  in  its  application,  until,  starting  frcm 
any  centre,  it  shall  have  comprehended  the  whole  cii'cle  ol 
human  Breech. 


LECIUKE  VII. 


fcglllDla^  of  Inilo-European  language.  Actuality  of  Imguisti :  aaaly hU, 
Bootn,  pronominal  and  verbal ;  their  character  as  the  hialnrioft! 
germs  of  our  language ;  development  of  inflEctive  speech  from  them. 
Produotion  of  declensional,  cciojugfttional,  and  deriTativo  apparatas, 
and  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Relation  of  synthetic  and  anelytie 
forms.     Qenecal  character  and  course  of  infleotive  development. 


Thh  laHt  two  lectures  have  gii'en  us  a,  view  of  tlie  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  "We  have  glanced  at  the 
principal  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, noticing  their  exceeding  variety  and  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  some  among  them — the  unequalled  sweep,  of  time 
aod  of  historic  development  together,  which  they  include 
and  cover.  The  family  has  been  shown  to  be  of  preeminent 
importance  and  interest  to  the  linguiBtic  student,  because 
the  peoples  to  whom  it  belongs  have  token  during  the  past 
two  thousand  years  or  more  a  leading  or  even  the  foremost 
part  in  the  world's  history,  because  it  includes  the  nohleat 
and  most  perfect  inatruraenta  of  human  thought  and  espres- 
sion,  and  because  upon  its  study  is  maiuly  founded  the 
present  science  of  language.  We  examined,  in  a  general 
way,  the  method  pursued  in  its  investigation — namely,  a 
genetic  analysis,  effected  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended comparison  of  the  kindred  forms  of  related  dialecta 
(whence  the  science  gets  its  familiar  name  of  "comparative 
philology  ") — and  noted  briefly  some  of  the  misapprehen- 
■loua  ntid  mittap plications  to  which  this  was  liable.  At 
ftfcset  t,  before  going  on  to  survey  the  other  gieat  I'amiiiei 
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of  language,  nnd  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  thej 
Btnnd  to  tlie  Indo-European,  we  have  to  pause  long  enougb 
to  look  at  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  growth  of  the 
latter— of  our  own  form  of  speech,  using  the  word  "our" 
in  the  wideat  sense  to  which  we  have  as  yet  extended  it. 
This  we  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  intriiiaic  lotereat  of 
the  Bubject,  and  partly  because  the  results  thus  won  will  be 
found  Taluable,  and  even  almost  indispensable,  in  the  course 
of  our  farther  inquiries. 

The  history  of  Indo-European  language  has  been  more 
carefully  read,  and  is  now  more  thoroughly  understood,  than 
tliat  of  auy  other  of  the  grand  dirisions  of  human  speech. 
Kot  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  by  any  means  complete,  or 
is  not  marked  even  by  great  and  numerous  deficiencies  and 
obacurttiea :  owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  obliteration  of 
needed  evidence,  and  hence  irreparable ;  but  in  part  also 
to  incomplete  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  material  yel 
preserved,  and  therefore  still  admitting  and  sure  ere  lougto 
receive  amendment.  Such  deficiencies,  however,  are  more 
concerned  with  matters  of  minor  detail,  and  less  with  facta 
and  principles  of  fundamental  consequence,  here  than  else- 
wliere.  Hence  the  mode  of  development  of  language  iu 
general,  even  from  its  first  commencement,  can  in  no  other  . 
way  bo  so  well  eiempliiied  as  by  tracing  its  special  history 
in  this  single  family. 

Our  first  inquiry  concerns  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo- 
European  language,  its  historical  beginnings. 

The  general  processes  of  linguistic  growth  and  change,  aa 
they  have  for  long  ages  past  been  going  on  iu  all  the  dialects 
of  our  kindred,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  some  de- 
tail in  the  early  port  of  our  discussions  respecting  language 
(in  the  second  and  third  lectures).  "We  there  saw  that,  in 
order  to  provide  new  thought  and  knowledge  with  its  ap- 
propriate signs,  and  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  words  from  use  and  memory,  aud  the  constant  weai'- 
ing  out  of  forms,  new  combinations  were  made  out  of  old 
toatenals,  words  of  independent  significance  redaced  to  the 
position  and  value  of  modifying  appendages  to  other  words. 
Olid  meanint's  variously  altered    and    transferred.      TboM 
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protesaes  may,  for  aught  we  can  see,  work  on  durmg  nu  in- 
definite period  in  the  future,  with  never-ending  evolution 
out  of  each  given  form  of  speech  of  another  slightly  differ- 
ing from  it ;  even  until  every  now  (jriating  dialect  shall  have 
divided  into  numerous  descendants,  and  each  of  these  shall 
have  varied  so  far  from  its  ancestor  that  their  kindred  shnll 
be  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  discoverable.  Have  we,  now,  any 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  worked  on  thus 
indefinitely  in  the  past  also,  with  a  fealeidoscopio  resolution 
of  old  forma  and  combination  of  new,  changing  the  aspect  of 
language  without  altering  its  character  as  a  strueture  ?  Or, 
are  we  able  to  find  distinct  traces  of  a  condition  of  speech 
which  may  be  called  primitive  in  comparison  with  that  in 
which  it  at  present  exists  ? 

This  question  admits  an  afiiruiative  answer.  The  present 
itmcture  of  language  has  its  beginnings,  from  which  we  are 
not  yet  bo  faj  removed  that  they  may  not  be  clearly  seen. 
Our  historical  auftlyaia  does  not  end  at  lastio  mere  obscur- 
ity ;  it  briugs  us  to  the  recognition  of  elements  which  wc 
must  regard  as,  if  not  the  actual  first  utterances  of  men, 
at  least  the  germs  out  of  which  their  later  speech  has  been 
developed.  It  seta  before  our  view  a  stage  of  expression 
eaaentially  diflereut  from  any  of  those  we  now  behold  among 
the  branches  of  our  family,  and  serving  aa  their  common 
foundation. 

It  must  be  premised  that  this  belief  rests  entirely  upon 
our  faith  in  the  actuality  of  our  analytical  processes,  as 
being  merely  a  retiacing  of  the  steps  of  a  previous  synthesis 
— in  the  uuiver.iai  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  elements 
into  which  we  separate  words  are  those  by  the  putting 
together  of  which  those  words  were  at  first  made  up.  The 
groimJa  upou  which  auch  a  faith  reposes  were  pretty  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  secoud  lecture  (p.  66),  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  will  justify  us  in  a  recapitulation  it 
the  argument  there  presented. 

No  one  cau  possibly  suppose  that  we  should  ever  have 
come  to  call  our  moruing  meal  hreakfati,  if  there  had  not 
already  existed  in  our  language  the  two  independent  words 
(raai  and  fast ;  any  mure  than  that  we  should  say  telegraph- 


wire,  kinkori/-pole,  emnpaiya-doimmeiii,  ^n-boat,  vithout 
previous  poaBeasioii  of  the  simple  words  of  whicb  bio  formed 
tbeae  modem  eompouiida.  Fearful  and  fearlest,  in  like 
manner,  impJy  the  eiistence  beforehand  of  the  noun  fenr, 
and  of  the  adject ives_/i»K  and  loote,  or  their  older  equivaleota, 
whiuh  have  assumed,  with  reference  to  that  noun,  the  quality 
of  saffiieb.  Nor  ehould  we  have  any  adyerhial  suffis  /y,  if 
we  had  not  earlier  had  the  adjectiTe  like,  nor  any  preterits 
in  4  (aa  /  love-d),  but  for  the  fact  that  our  Germanic  aneea- 
tore  owned  an  imperfect  eorreapoiiding  to  our  did,  which 
they  added  to  their  new  verba  to  eipresB  paat  action.  Any 
one,  I  think,  will  allow  that  elements  diatinguifiliable  by 
word-analysis  which  can  thus  be  identified  with  independent 
words  are  thereby  proved  to  have  been  themselves  once  ia 
posseaaion  of  an  independent  statu*  in  the  language,  and  to 
have  been  actually  reduced  by  combination  to  the  form  and 
office  with  which  our  analyais  finds  them  endowed.  But 
farther,  few  or  none  will  be  found  to  question  that  all  those 
formative  elements  which  belong  to  the  Qennanie  languages 
alone,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  any  other 
of  the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  which  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  patrimony  of  some  or  all  of  the  dialects  of 
our  branch,  must  have  been  gained  by  the  latter  since  their 
separation  from  the  common  stock,  and  in  the  same  way 
with  the  rest,  even  though  we  can  no  longer  demonstrate 
the  origin  of  each  affii.  With  the  disguising  and  effacing 
effects  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  change  fully  present  to 
our  apprehensions,  we  shall  not  venture  to  conclude  that 
those  cases  in  which  our  historical  researches  fail  to  give 
us  the  gencbis  of  both  the  elements  of  a  compound  form  are 
fundamentally  different  from  those  in  which  it  fully  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  ^ho  cases  thfm- 
selves,  but  in  our  attitude  toward  them ;  m  our  aecidet  tal 
possession  of  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  one,  and 
our  lack  of  it  as  to  that  of  the  other.  This  reasoning, 
however,  obviously  applies  not  to  Germanic  speech  alone; 
it  is  equally  legitimate  and  cogent  in  reference  to  all  Indo- 
Buropcan  language.  We  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
Tholii  history  of  this   family  of  languages  has  been,  in  itf 
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grand  essential  features,  tlie  eirnie  ;  that  tiieir  structure  ia 
komogeneoiia  throughout.  There  ia  no  reason  whatever  fop 
our  aBSoming  tbat  the  later  composite  forms  are  made  up, 
and  not  the  earlier;  that  the  later  Buffises  are  elahorated 
out  of  independent  elements,  and  not  the  earlier.  So  far 
bact  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  language,  the  forces 
which  have  heen  efficient  in  producing  ita  changes,  and  the 
genei'al  outlines  of  their  modes  of  operation,  have  been  the 
BBme ;  and  we  are  justified  in  coacludmg,  we  are  even  com- 
pelled to  infer,  that  they  have  been  the  same  from  tbe  out- 
set. There  is  no  way  of  iuvefltigating  the  first  hidden  atepa 
of  any  continuous  historical  process,  except  by  carefully 
studying  the  later  recorded  steps,  and  cautiously  applying 
the  analogies  thence  deduced.  So  the  geologist  studies  the 
forces  which  are  now  altering  by  alow  degrees  the  form 
and  aspect  of  the  earth's  cruat,  wearing  down  the  rocks  here, 
depositing  beds  of  sand  and  pebbles  there,  pouring  out 
floods  of  lava  over  certain  regions,  raising  or  lowering  the 
line  of  coast  along  certain  seas ;  and  he  applies  the  results 
of  his  observations  with  confidence  to  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  dating  from  a  time  to  which  men's  imagieatious, 
even,  can  hardly  reach.  The  legitimacy  of  the  analogical 
rcBsomng  is  not  leas  undeniable  iu  the  one  case  than  in  the 
otlier.  Ton  may  as  well  try  to  persuade  the  student  of  the 
earth's  structure  that  the  coal-bearing  roeks  lie  in  parallel 
layers,  of  alternating  materials,  simply  because  it  pleased 
God  to  make  them  so  when  he  created  the  earth  ;  or  that 
the  impressions  of  leaves,  the  stems  and  trunks  of  trees,  the 
casta  of  animal  remaina,  ahells  and  honea,  whicb  tbey  con- 
tain, the  ripple  and  rain-marks  which  are  aeen  upon  them, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sports  of  nature,  mere  arbitrary 
characteristics  of  the  formation,  uninterprc table  as  signa  ot 
its  history — as  to  persuade  the  student  of  language  that 
the  indications  of  composition  and  growth  which  he  discovers 
in  the  very  oldest  recorded  speech,  not  less  than  in  the 
latest,  are  only  illuaory,  and  that  his  comprehension  of 
linguistic  development  must  therefore  be  limited  to  the' 
_»trictJy  historical  period  of  the  life  of  language.  It  is  no 
prepasseaaiou,  then,  nor  a  priori  tbeory,  but  a  true  logicaJ 
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necessity,  a  sound  induction  from  obaerved  facta,  wbidh 
brings  us  to  tke  conclusion  that  all  linguistic  elements  po«- 
■easiDg  distinct  meaning  and  office,  Tariously  combined  and 
employed  for  the  uses  of  eipreasion,  are  originally  independ- 
ent entities,  having;  a  sejmratB  existence  before  they  entered 
into  mutual  combination. 

In  the  light  of  these  con  si  derations  let  ua  examine  »■ 
wngle  word  in  our  language,  the  word-  irrevocahility.  It 
comes  to  us  from  the  Latin,  where  it  had  the  form  irrevoca^ 
hilUat  (genitive  -tatii).  It  is  clearly  made  by  the  addition 
of  tp  (ta»,  talis)  to  a  previously  existing  irrevoeable  {irrevo- 
oabili-i),  just  as  wo  now  form  a  new  abstract  noun  from  any 
given  adjective  by  adding  nes«  :  for  eiample,  doitglfacBdnesa, 
Again,  revocable  (recocabilig)  preceded  irrevocable,  as  diiti/vl 
preceded  andutijul.  Further,  if  there  had  been  no  verb 
revoke  (revocare),  there  would  have  been  no  adjective  m 
cable,  any  more  than  lovable  without  the  verb  to  love.  Tet. 
once  more:  although  we  in  English  have  the  syllable  voka 
only  in  composition  with  prefixeB,  as  revoke,  evoke,  invoie, 
provoke,  yet  in  Latin,  as  the  verb  vocare,  '  to  call,'  it  ia,  of 
course,  older  than  any  of  these  its  derivatives,  as  siavd  i^ 
older  than  undet-atanil  and  withstand.  Thus  far  our  way  14. 
perfectly  clear.  But  while,  in  our  language,  voke  appears  aa 
t,  simple  syllable,  uncombined  with  suffixes,  this  is  only  by 
the  comparatively  recent  effect  of  the  wearing-out  praceasei^^ 
formerly  illustrated  (in  the  third  lecture)  ;  in  the  moire 
original  Latin,  it  ia  invariably  associated  with  formative  ele- 
ments, which  compose  with  it  forma  like  vocare,  '  to  call,'' 
vocat,  'he  calls,'  voeabar,  'I  was  called;'  or,  in  subatantiva- 
uses,  voM  {teox),  '  a  calling,  a  voice,'  voewn,  '  of  voices  ; '  and 
HO  on.  There  ia  nothing,  so  far  as  concerns  the  formative 
elements  themselves,  to  distinguish  this  last  class  of  cases 
from  the  others,  before- analyzed  ;  each  suffix  has  its  distinct 
meaning  and  office,  and  is  applied  in  a  whole  class  of  analo- 
gous words ;  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  traceable  baok 
to  the  independent  words  out  of  which  they  grew.  ~ 
"  only  difference  is  that  here,  if  we  cut  off  the  format! 
Bents,  we  have  left,  not  a  word,  actually  employed  ! 
in  any  ancient  lainguage  of  our  family,  but  a    BigrJfieaB( 
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ayl'able,  expressing  tlie  general  and  indeterminflte  idea  of 
'calling,'  and  found  to  occur  in  connected epeech  only  when 
limfted  and  defined  by  the  suffixes  which  are  attached  to  it. 
Thill  is  not,  however,  a  peculiarity  whicb  can  exempt  th« 
words  30  formed  from  a  like  treatment,  leading  to  like  con- 
clusions, with  the  rest ;  we  must  still  trust  in  the  reality  of 
our  analysis  ;  and  especially,  when  we  consider  such  forms 
Bs  the  Sanskrit  vak-mit  vak-sM,  vak-ti,  where  the  mi,  shi,  and 
ti  are  recogniza'nls  pronouns,  making  compounds  which 
mean  clearly  '  eall-I,'  '  call-thou,'  '  caD-he,"  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  element  voe  (pat)  had  also  once  an  independent 
ttat»s,  that  it  was  a  word,  a  part  of  spoken  speech,  and  that 
the  various  forms  which  contain  it  were  really  produced  by 
the  addition  of  other  elements  to  it,  and  their  fusion  together 
into  a  single  word,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have 
fused  tmlh  and/u/i  into  truthful,  truth  and  loose  into  truth 
fefs,  true  and  like  into  truly. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  more  general  terms, 
IB  follows.  The  whole  body  of  suffixes,  of  formative  end- 
ings, is  divided  into  two  principal  clasHes :  first,  primary, 
or  such  as  form  derivatives  directly  from  roots ;  second, 
secondary,  or  such  as  form  derivatives  I'rora  other  derivatives, 
from  themes  containing  already  a  formative  element.  But 
the  difference  between  these  two  classes  is  in  their  use  and 
application,  not  in  their  character  and  origin.  No  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  each  is  traceable  back  to  independent  words, 
and  the  preEuraption  alike  for  each  is  that  in  all  its  part«  it 
was  produced  in  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  we  believe 
that  the  thennea  to  which  the  secondary  endings  are  appended 
t  historical  entities    words   employed  in  actual  speech 
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e  munt  believe  the 
h  a  e  adled  the  primary  end- 
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mpler  form,  ure  what  we  arrive 
\  the  final  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  Indo-European 
rocabulary  ;  every  word  of  wl  ich  this  is  made  up — savfl  thoM 
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wboM  hurtory  is  obscure,  and  raimot  be  read  far  bs>?k  t»- 
VBrd  it«  beginning — is  found  to  contain  a  monDErll^ic  root 
u  ttfl  central  significant  portion,  along  witb  certain  otber 
kCcesHory  portions,  syllables  or  remnants  of  erilablee,  wbose 
office  it  is  to  define  and  direct  tbe  ntdical  idea.  The  roots 
■re  neiTCT  found  in  practical  ase  in  their  naked  form ;  they 
ue  (or,  a»  \iM  been  repeatedly  eipkined,  have  once  been) 
always  clothed  with  sufEies,  or  with  suffixes  and  prefixes; 
yet  they  are  no  mere  abstractions,  dissected  out  by  the 
grammarian's  knife  from  the  midst  of  organiama  of  which 
they  were  ultimate  and  integral  portions ;  they  are  rather 
the  nuclei  of  gradual  accretions,  parts  about  which  other 
jjarts  gathered  to  compose  orderly  and  membered  wholes ; 
germs,  we  may  call  them,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  ia- 
tricate  structure  of  later  speech.  ABd  the  recognition  ot 
them  in  this  character  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Indo-Eu- 
ropean language,  with  all  its  fulness  and  inflective  Buppleness, 
is  descended  from  an  onginal  monosyllabic  tongue ;  that  our 
ancestors  tallted  with  one  another  in  single  ayllables,  indica- 
tive of  the  ideas  of  prime  importance,  hut  wanting  aU 
designation  of  their  relations  ;  and  that  out  of  these,  by 
procosses  not  differing  in  their  nature  from  those  which  are 
still  in  operation  in  our  own  tongue,  was  elaborated  the 
marvellous  and  varied  structure  of  all  the  ludo-European 
dialects. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  belief  which  the  students  of  language 
have  reached,  and  now  hold  with  full  confidence.  New  and 
■ti'ango  but  o  few  years  ago,  it  commands  at  present  the 
assent  of  nearly  all  comparative  philologists,  and  is  fast  be- 
coming a  matter  of  universal  opinion.  Since,  however,  it  is 
■till  doubted  and  opposed  by  a  few  even  among  linguistic 
scholars,  and  is  doubtless  more  or  less  unfnmiliar  and  start- 
ling to  a  considerable  part  of  any  educated  community, 
it  will  be  proper  that  we  combine  with  our  examination  of  it 
some  notice  and  refutation  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
aasailed. 

It  is  surely  un necessary,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  protest  against 
any  one's  tAkiiig  unihrnge  nt  this  theory  of  o  primitive 
BDOnosyllabic  stage  of  Jndo-Europeau  language  Qut  of  regard 


for  the  Ion  our  and  dignity  of  our  remote  anceators.  Tiia 
lingoiat  ia  making  a  hiatorical  inquiry  into  tlie  i-oinlitiona  oJ 
that  branch  of  the  human  family  to  which  we  belong,  and 
Bhould  no  more  be  shocked  at  finding  tliem  talking  in  single 
Bjllablea  than  dwelling  in  caves  and  huta  of  branches,  op 
clad  in  leavea  and  ekina.  To  require,  io-deed,  for  man's 
credit  that  he  should  have  heer.  sent  upon  the  earth  with  a 
fully  developed  language  miraculously  placed  in  his  mouth, 
with  lists  of  noana,  verbs,  and  adverba  stored  away  ia 
hia  memory,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  wUl,  is  not  more  reasona- 
ble than  to  require  that  the  first  human  heings  should  have 
been  born  in  full  auits  of  clothes,  and  with  neat  cottages, 
not  destitute  of  well-stocked  larders,  ready  built  over  their 
hcada.  It  aurely  is  most  of  all  to  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture that  man  ahould  have  been  able,  on  so  humble  a  found- 
ation, to  build  up  this  wondroua  fabric  of  speech  ;  and  also, 
aa  we  may  already  say,  that  lie  should  have  been  allowed  to 
do  BO  ia  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
Creator,  who  haa  endowed  him  with  high  capacities,  and 
left  him  to  work  tiem  out  to  their  natural  and  intended  re- 

Kor,  again,  will  any  one  venture  to  object  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  make  so  imperfect  and  rudimentary 
a  language  answer  any  tolerable  purpose  aa  a  means  of 
expression  and  communication — any  one,  at  least,  who  knowa 
aught  of  the  present  condition  of  language  among  the  other 
races  of  the  globe.  One  tongue,  the  Chinese — as  we  shall 
Bee  more  particularly  farther  on  (in  the  ninth  lecture) — has 
never  advanced  out  of  its  primitive  monoayUahic  stage  ;  its 
words  remain  even  to  the  present  day  simple  radical  aylla- 
hles,  closely  reaembling  the  Indo-European  roota,  formleaa, 
not  in  themselves  parts  of  speech,  but  made  such  only  by 
their  combination  into  sentences,  where  the  connection  and 
the  evident  requirements  of  the  aense  show  in  what  signifi- 
cation and  relation  each  ia  uaed.  Tet  this  scanty  and  crippled 
lang  lage  has  served  all  the  needs  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
literary  people  for  thousands  of  years. 

After  these  few  words  of  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  sometimea  suggest  themselTeB  at  first  hl-ash  to 


nr  baDy  of  lui^iBgea  mre  divided  ii 
ihom  sItiBiateljr  oidiatiTe  < 
mterdj,  and  tbaae  ngnifinat  of  action  or  qtuIHr.  llM 
tariaet  daa*  an  cdled  demonstnthc  or  proDominal  roota  j 
tlie  IsttCT  dsM  are  ctyled  predirattre  or  rerbal  iwota. 

The  pfOiKwinal  roots  are  snbjeetiTe  in  thnr  e" 
Aejr  hare  Batbing  to  do  ailfa  the  inherent  qualities  of  objects, 
bnt  mark  them  rimplr  in  their  relation  to  the  f^>eaker,  and 
pritDariiy  their  local  relation  ;  they  gire  the  distioetion  be- 
tween the  tiU  and  the  tiat,  the  nearer  and  the  remoter 
direct  of  attention,  myself  here,  you  there,  and  the  third 
person  or  thing  yonder,  present  or  abseDt.  By  their  nature, 
they  arc  not  severally  and  permanently  attachable  to  eertain 
objects  or  claBsea  of  objects,  nor  are  they  limited  in  their 
applii^ation  ;  each  of  them  may  desiffriBte  anr  and  eveiy 
thing,  according  to  the  varying  relation  sustained  by  the 
latter  to  the  pereon  or  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  ia 
contemplated.  Only  one  thing  can  be  called  the  m*  ;  only 
certain  objects  ftre  ahile;  but  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  /,  and  ifou.  and  it,  altematelr,  aa  the  point  from 
which  it  is  i-iewcd  changes.  In  this  universality  of  their  ap- 
plication, as  dependent  upon  relative  situation  merely,  and 
in  the  consequent  capacity  of  each  of  them  to  designate  any 
object  which  has  its  oivn  specific  name  besides,  and  so,  in  a 
manner,  to  stand  for  and  represent  that  other  name,  lies  the 
essential  character  ef  the  pronouns.*  Prom  the  pronominal 
rootn  come  most  directly  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  o( 
which  the  personal  are  indiTidualized  Forms,  and  the  interro- 
gatives ;  from  these  are  developed  secondarily  the  posse^sives 
and  relatives,  and  the  various  other  subordinate  claasos. 
They  also  generate  adverbs  of  position  and  of  direction.  To 
examine  in  detail  the  forms  they  take,  and  the  variations  ol 

•  Thoir  Hindu  title,  tananimitn,  'name  for  eyerjthing,  uniTeraal  deng- 
aatjor,'  i«  tlicrefure  mora  directly  and  fundamenlallj  charactcr^itic  tfan  lu 
OM  wi  givs  tl.em,  prtnouH.  'standing  for  b  nsrao.' 
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the  f.indamental  distinction  between  thU  and  that  which  they 
are  applied  to  eipreas,  would  lead  us  too  far.  So  much  m 
this  may  he  pointed  out :  those  beginning  with  m  are  espe- 
ciallj  employed  to  deuote  the  subject,  the  eyo,  'me  myseK; ' 
tliOBe  with  t  and  n  are  used  more  demonstratively,  and  those 
with  i  interrogiitively.  They  are  few  iti  number,  hardJy 
counting  a  dozen  all  together,  including  some  which  are  pro- 
bably yaiianta  of  the  same  original.  They  are  of  the  simplest 
phonetic  structure,  consisting  either  of  a  pure  Towel,  like  a 
or  »',  or  of  a  vowel  combined  with  a  single  preceding  conso- 
nant, forming  an  open  syllable,  which  ia  the  easiest  that  the 
organs  of  articulation  c^au  be  called  upon  to  utter  :  inatancea 
are  mtt,  tut,  la,  tu,  ka. 

The  roots  of  the  other  claaa,  those  of  action  or  quality, 
are  very  much  more  numerous,  being  reckoned  by  hundreds ; 
and  they  are  of  more  complicated  structure,  illustrating  every 
varie'ty  of  the  syllable,  from  the  pure  single  \'0wel  to  the 
70wel  preceded  or  followed,  or  both,  by  one  consonant, 
or  even  by  more  than  one,  They  are  of  objective  import, 
designating  the  properties  and  activities  inherent  in  natural 
objecta— and  prevailingly  those  that  are  of  a  sensible  pheno- 
menal character,  such  as  modes  of  motion  and  physical 
exertion,  of  sound,  and  so  forth.  Let  ua  notice  a  few  in- 
stances of  roots  which  are  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  language  of  our  family  by  being  atill  met  w  ith  in  all 
or  nearly  all  of  its  branches.  8uch  are  i  and  yo,  denoting 
simple  motion  ;  ojt,  swift  motion  ;  gta,  standing  ;  as  and  sad, 
sitting;  ii,  lying;  pad,  walking;  vas,  staying;  gak,  follow 
ing  ;  earl,  turning  ;  larp,  creeping ;  pal,  flying  ;  plu,  flowing 
nd,  eating;  pa,  drinking;  an,  blowing;  vid,  seeing;  kin 
hearing ;  vak,  speaking  j  dhn,  putting ;  dd,  giving  ;  labh, 
taking  ;  garhk,  holding  ;  dik,  pointing  out ;  hhar,  bei 
iar,  making ;  tan,  stretching  ;  skid  and  dal,  dividing  ;  bandh, 
binding;  star,  streiving ;  par,  filling;  mar,  rubbing 
ehining  ;  iha,  growing,  etc.,  etc. 

In  endeavouring  to  apprehend  the  significance  of  thsso 
roots,  we  must  divest  their  ideas  of  the  definite  forms  o( 
eonception  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  tberas 
McL  rof resents  ita  011  n  meaning  in  nakedueis,  in  an  indeter-' 


t  from  Tbicb  it  is  eqaiDj  nmij  to  take  am 
the  wemAitate  of  verb  or  ot  booh.  We  mmj  radeb-  illBatrstc 
OiA  qjO^tjhj  tamftiing  Aem  wiAnu^aTord  in  our  own 
IcBglS^  as  Imk,  which,  bj  the  wearing  off  of  the  fomatnc 
elMKSta  with  whidi  it  was  once  clothed,  has  rerertcd  to  the 
condition  of  a  bore  root,  md  which  mtast  therefoie  now  be 
placed  IB  BOch  connectioo,  or  so  pre^naatiy  and  a 
uttered,  aa  to  indicate  to  the  intelligent  and  wj\ 
lutencr  in  what  sense  it  is  meant  and  ia  to  be  t 
— whether  as  rerb,  in  "  I  love"  or  as  sobstantiTe,  in  "ntj 
lore"  or  as  Tirtoa!  adjective,  in  " ^ote-letter." 

The  iiwjuiiy,  which  might  natoniUr  enoagh  be  raised  at 
this  point,  bow  the  radical  syllables  of  which  we  are  treating 
were  themselres  originated,  and  whether  there  be  any 
natural  and  neceasary  coanection  between  them,  or  any  of 
tbem,  and  the  ideas  which  ther  represent,  such  as  either 
necescitated  or  at  least  recommended  the  aUotment  of  the 
ptftitmlBf  sign  to  the  particular  conceptioo.  we  must  pass 
\rj  for  the  present,  haying  now  to  do  ouly  with  that  for 
which  direct  evidence  ia  to  be  found  in  language  itself^  with 
the  historically  traceable  beginnings  of  Iodo-£uropeaa 
speech  ;  this  quextion,  with  its  various  dependent  questions 
of  a  more  theoretical  and  recondite  nature,  is  reserved  for  con- 
sideration at  a  later  time  (in  the  eleventh  lecture). 

It  dcBerves  to  be  reriewedly  urged  that,  in  this  account 
of  the  primitive  atage  of  Indo-European  langu^e,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  the  result  of  strict  and  careful  induc- 
tion from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  dialects  of  the  different 
memberB  of  the  family.  No  one's  theory  as  to  what  the 
beginnings  of  language  must  have  been,  or  might  naturally 
have  boen  expected  to  be,  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
■hnping  it.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy 
among  linguistic  theorlzers  what  parts  of  speech  language 
began  with  ;  whether  nouns  or  verba  were  the  first  words ; 
hut  I  am  not  aware  that  any  acute  thinker  ever  devised, 
upon  apriori  grounda,  a  theory  at  all  closely  agreeing  with 
the  account  of  the  matter  at  which  comparative  philologj 
loon  arrived  througli  her  historical  researches.  That  the 
Qj.'st  tra^-esble  liugiiistic  entities  are  n(>t  names  of  conccei^ 


objocts,  but  designate  actions,  motionK,  phenomenal  mtidi 
tjoas,  ia  a  truth  resting  on  authority  that  ovorridoe  all 
preconceived  theories  and  eubjectiye  opinioBH.  How  far  and 
why  it  ia  accordant  with  what  a  Bound  theory,  founded  on 
Dur  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  apeech, 
would  teach,  and  ia  therefore  entitled  to  be  accepted  as  a 
aatisfactorj  explanation  of  the  way  ia  which  men  began  to 
talk,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  lecture  devoted  to  auch  subjecta. 
Thus  1b  it,  also,  as  regards  the  division  of  the  roots  inte 
two  classes,  pronominal  ana  verbal :  this  division  is  ac 
clearly  read,  in  the  facta  of  language  that  its  acceptance 
cannot  be  reaiated.  Some  are  loth  to  admit  it,  and  strive 
to  find  a  higher  unity  in  whith  it  shall  disappear,  the  two 
clasaes  falling  together  into  one  ;  or  to  show  how  the  pro- 
nominal may  be  relics  of  verbal  roots,  worn  down  by 
linguistic  usage  to  such  brief  form  and  unsubstantial  irig- 
nificance ;  bat  their  efforts  inust  at  least  be  accounted  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  hithert'),  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  are  called  for,  or  likely  ever  to  meet  with 
Buceess.  As  regards  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry, 
the  double  claasiflcation  ia  certainly  primitive  and  absolute ; 
back  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  which  linguistic  analysis 
givea  us  any  knowledge,  roots  verbal  and  roots  pronominal 
are  to  he  recognised  as  of  wholly  independent  substance, 
(character,  and  office. 

But,  it  may  very  properly  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  roots  which  we  have  set  up,  and  the  others  like  them, 
are  really  ultimate  and  original  ¥  why  may  they  not  be  the 
results  of  yet  more  ancient  processes  of  linguiatic  change — 
like  love  and  lie,  and  so  many  others,  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly cited,  and  shown  to  have  taken  in  our  language  the 
place  of  earlier  complicated  forms,  auch  as  lagamasi  and 
lofonti  f  how  should  they  he  proved  different  from  our  word 
P4un^,  for  example,  which  we  treat  like  an  original  root,  ex- 
panding it  by  means  of  suffixes  into  various  forme — as  hi„ 
eounis,  they  counted,  coanting,  counter,  countable — while  yet 
it  is  only  a  modern  derivative  from  a  Latin  compound  i  erb 
containing  a  preposition,  namely  compatare,  '  to  think  to- 
gether, comhioe  in  thought,'  got  through  the  medijiu  of  tba 
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AmMThv*  «!«>  in  tnMs  brfouA  lb*  a 
irt«.  7\*m  M  no*  ft  knmn  Aioet  «f  aar  finiS;  wUdi  <1d« 
tMVtt  AtKiHit  *  xr*iH*r  at  Ibm  avnkr  of  ^filwg  hmhs  pera- 
fhrr  (<y  >t«*f/  ;  unA  nf  them  the  dorf  part  h;  be  proved  of 

tW  f'r  K*  M!>iim<4,  tA  be  tyf  ■iiiafcij  or^ik,  and  oot  at  all 
nvUHIM  tw  1*7  Mmtm  t->  Ae  dMratteraf  ids  ftsn  Uw  on- 
f)Mrf  lA-M'ti,  l-Mt  hy  tiM!  Mi«r  <liilect)t.  K^  tibe  Suukrit. 
Itfnft  >*>i(/fh  OA  have  mMnljr  to  relj  tor  oar  rastoralion  of 
ihAtt-f/iif"pfmn  rool»,  pomemtm  not  »  few  which  are  sack 
mif  \ti  tft-tninK,  wkiek  are  of  Apecial  Ai^in  or  lodiatt 
«r<rfrlh,  Wf*!  f«ltfAl«M  for  the  constroetioo  of  geaeni  luilo- 
FflmtptMin  KtvmtAimim.  And,  yet  farther,  amoug  those  verj 
tlUiit'it]  HjUmKn  whnw  pretence  in  the  tongxiea  of  all  the 
tffWfi'itHn  \iriiiM  Hwni  M  jHimeiiinon  of  the  original  rommD- 
u\tf  hi'fiirf  it.»  hnpt'fumi,  there  are  eome  which  show  the 
"-••trMt  "iKii*  lit  iH'fntiiinrj  fortnfttim.  As  a  single  eiample, 
<n  t<i\,«  I  ho  rxiii  mitn,  '  Mi,\i  •  (ia  hafiD  mc-min-i,  mof 
9n»  I  (Irix'hmcfl-Ofimtifl'/M;  Lithuaoiannm-ll;   Mceao- 
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Gothic  man,  German  m^n-en,  our  I  mean)  -.  distinct  annlo. 
giea  lead  us  to  see  in  it  a  development — probably  through  a 
derivative  noun,  of  which  it  la  the  denominative — of  the 
older  root  mil,  meaning  either  '  to  make  '  or  '  to  measure ; ' 
a  designation  for  the  mental  proceaa  having  been  won  by 
liguratiyely  regarding  it  as  a  mental  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion, or  else  as  an  ideal  mensuration  of  the  object  of  thought, 
a  paBsing  from  point  to  point  of  it,  in  efltimation  of  ita 
dimension  and  quality.  Some  linguistic  scholars  go  mucK 
farl^her  than  others  in  their  attempts  at  analyzing  the  Indo- 
European  roots,  and  referring  them  to  more  primitive  ele- 
ments ;  all  the  methods  of  secondary  origin  which  we  have 
illustrated  above  have  been  sought  for  and  thought  to  be 
recognized  among  them ;  and  there  are  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  any  absolutely  original  root  can  have 
ended  otherwise  than  in  a  vowel,  or  begun  wifh  more  than 
a  single  consonant,  and  who  therefore  regard  all  radical 
Hyllables  not  conforming  with  their  norm  as  the  product  of 
composition  or  fusion  with  formative  eiemputs,  We  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  justice  of  these 
extreme  views,  or  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  root- 
analysts  ;  we  are  compelled  at  any  rate  to  concede  that  the 
results  of  growth  are  to  be  seen  among  even  the  earlieav 
traceable  historical  roots ;  that  we  must  be  L-autious  how  we 
claim  ultiniateness  for  any  given  radical  syllable,  unless  we 
can  succeed  in  establishing  an  ultimate  and  necessary  tie 
between  it  and  the  idea  it  represents ;  and  that  the  search 
after  the  absolutely  original  in  human  speech  is  a  task  of 
the  most  obscure  and  recondite  character. 

But  these  concessions  do  not  impair  our  claim  that  \\\ii 
inflective  structure  of  Indo-European  speech  is  built  up 
upon  a  historical  foundation  of  monosyllabic  roots.  If  tho 
particular  roots  to  which  our  analysis  brings  ua  are  not  in 
all  cases  the  products  of  our  ancestors'  first  attempts  at 
articulation,  they  are  at  any  rate  of  the  same  kind  with 
these,  and  represent  to  us  the  incipient  stage  of  speech.  If 
in  every  dissyllable  whose  history  wo  can  trace  we  recognize 
ft  compound  structure,  if  in  every  nominal  and  vei'bal  form 
ire  Hud  a  farnutire  elemeat  which  givoa  it  character  ni 
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Bona  or  verb,  tbeo  we  mart  bellere  that  the  germa  out  of 
wfaidi  our  language  grew  were  not  more  complicated  tbaa 
•ingle  ajrllsble*,  and  that  they  poaaeaaed  no  distinct  chanc- 
ttr  M  nouna  or  rerba,  bat  were  eqnallj'  convertible  into  both. 
Oor  reaesrcben  are  oaly  pointed  a  itep  farther  back,  without 
a  change  of  method  or  reault.  That  in  tbe«e  roots  wc 
approach  very  near  to,  if  we  do  not  quite  touch,  the  actnal 
bcginiiingH  of  apeech,  ta  proved  b^  other  considerations.  In 
order  to  briug  into  any  language  new  apparent  root«,  and 
give  thorn  mobitity  bj  clothing  them  with  inflectiona,  a 
•yiitem  of  inflections  must  have  been  already  elaborated  by 
unu  with  other  roots  in  other  forms.  We  cannot  apply  oor 
d  an  nign  of  the  imperfect  tense  to  form  such  worda  as  I 
eleetrjfied,  I  telegraphed,  until  we  have  worted  down  our 
preterit  did,  in  aubtitauce  and  meaning,  to  such  a  mere  form- 
ative element.  And  when  we  have  traced  the  sufiii  back 
until  we  find  it  identical  with  the  independent  won)  out  of 
which  it  grew,  we  know  that  we  nro  close  upon  the  begin- 
ning of  its  uae,  and  have  before  us  virtually  that  condition 
of  the  language  in  which  its  combinations  were  Grst  made. 
Bo  also  with  the  adverbial  auffii  It/,  when  we  have  followed 
it  up  to  lice,  a  caae  of  the  adjective  lie,  'like.'  Now,  in 
I'.onnection  with  the  roots  of  which  examples  have  been  given 
above,  we  see  iu  actual  process  of  elaboration  the  genera, 
ay  stern  of  Indo-European  inflection,  the  most  ancient, 
fumlnmenltil,  and  indispensable  part  of  our  grammatical 
appnratuB  ;  and  wc  infer  that  these  roots  and  their  like  are 
the  foundation  of  our  speech,  the  primitive  material  out  of 
which  its  high  and  complicated  fabric  has  been  reared.  It 
ia  not  possible  to  regard  them  as  the  worn-dnwu  relics  of  a 
previous  career  of  inflective  development.  The  English,  it 
18  ti'uc,  has  boeii  long  tending,  through  the  excessive  preva- 
leiieti  of  the  wearing-out  processes,  toward  a.  state  of  flec- 
tiuulesB  moiiosyllabism  ;  but  such  a  monosyllabism,  where  the 
grammatical  categories  are  fully  distinguished,  where  rela- 
tional worda  nud  connectives  abound,  where  every  vocablb 
inherits  the  character  which  the  former  poeaeBsioo  of  inflec- 
tion has  giviui  it,  where  g^roups  of  related  terms  arc  applied 
to  i»1ated  usee,  h  a  very  different  thing  from  a  primitiTi 
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monoayllablBm  like  that  to  wbicli  the  liiifrui^tlc  anaiyal  in 
conducted  by  his  researches  among  tlie  earliest  representa- 
uivea  of  Indo-Europeau  laugtiage ;  and  he  linds  no  more 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
fecoeuizidg  the  true  character  of  eaoh,  than  does  the  geolo- 
gist in  diatiuguiahing  a  primitive  crystalline  forinatii:n  frcni 
k  conglomerate,  composed  of  well-worn  pehblea,  of  diverse 
origin  and  composition,  and  containing  fragments  of  earlier 
and  later  fossils.  If  the  English  were  atrtcfcly  reduced  to 
its  words  of  one  ayUable^  it  would  still  contHin  an  abundant 
repertory  of  developed  parts  of  speech,  expressing  every 
variety  of  idea,  and  illustrating  a  rich  phonetio  system. 
The  Indo-European  roots  arc  not  parts  of  speech,  but  of 
indeterminate  character,  ready  to  bo  shaped  into  nouns  and 
verbs  by  the  aid  of  affixes  ;  they  are  limited  in  Higoification 
to  a  single  class  of  ideas,  the  physical  or  sensual,  the  phe- 
nomenal, out  of  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop 
themselves  by  still  traceable  processes ;  and  in  them  ia 
repreaentcd  a  system  of  articulated  sounds  of  great  aira- 
plieity.  It  will  be  not  uuinstructive  to  set  down  here,  for 
comparison  with  the  spoken  alpliabet  of  our  modern  Eng- 
lish, already  given  (see  p.  91),  that  scanty  acheme  of  articn- 
lationa,  containing  but  three  vowels  and  twelve  consonants, 
which  alone  is  discoverable  in  the  earliest  Indo-European 
language  ;  it  ia  as  follons  : 

-  J  Vowels. 

l,r  Semivowel, 

n  tn  NasulK. 

A*  Aspiration. 

«  Sill!  I  ant. 


■  The  upiratinn  is  not  fbUDU  aa  a  separate  letter,  but  only  in  Ctnt  com- 
Usitiaii  with  the  mutes,  furming  the  mpinited  mutea  gA,  dh,  ik.  aad  (pn.  iM] 
t^T later  developnien*)  iA,  ti,  ph.  Tteae  nspirnles,  though  hiBtarically  thei 
■n  independent  and  inipnrtant  membent  of  Che  ayeCem  of  spoken  Eoands,  I 
hlie  not  jiiven  separately  in  the  ■cheme,  bi:cHiis«  plionetical^  they  ure  cum 
poand,  coiituiaing  tl  c  ai>pirAtJon  ai  a  distincUj  awUblo  element  lulluwinj 
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These  are  the  sounds  irhich  are  diRtingutshed  fr>m  obb 
another  by  the  most  marked  Jiiferenfe!,  whieh  our  organa 
moat  readily  utter,  and  which  »re  most  universally  found  in 
banian  Rpcecb  :  all  others  are  of  I»ter  origin,  haring  grown 
out  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  phonetic  changes  whiib 
words  uecesBarily  undergo,  as  they  pass  from  one  genera- 
tion's keeping  to  another's.  Our  rai.'e  has  learned,  as  we 
may  truly  eipress  it,  by  long  ages  of  practice,  of  both  mouth 
Knd  ear,  what  the  child  now  learns,  by  imitation  and  in- 
struction, in  a  few  months  or  years :  namely,  to  add  to  its 
first  easy  utterances  others  more  nicely  differentiated,  and 
produced  by  a  greater  effort  of  the  organs.  In  like  man- 
ner, Htarting  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  eipreasion  in 
radical  mcinOBylliibles,  the  tribes  of  our  family  have  ncquired, 
through  centuries  and  thonsands  of  years  of  effort,  the  dis- 
tinction and  dcsignHtion  of  iiinumerable  shades  of  meaning, 
the  recognition  and  representation  of  a  rich  variety  o( 
relations,  in  the  later  wealth  of  their  inflective  tongues — 
resources  which,  being  once  won,  the  child  learns  to  wield 
deiterously  etaa  before  he  is  full  grown.  It  will  be  our 
neit  task  to  review  tlie  steps  by  which  our  language  ad- 
vanced out  of  its  primitive  monosyllabic  stage,  by  which  it 
acquired  the  chariu-ter  of  inflective  speech.  To  follow  out 
the  whole  process  in  detail  would  be  to  construct  in  full 
the  comparative  grammar  and  history  of  the  Indo-Europeau 
dialects — a  task  vastly  toogrea'.  for  us  to  grapple  with  here; 
we  can  only  direct  our  attentioii  to  some  of  the  principal 
and  characteiistic  features  of  the  development. 

The  first  beginning  of  polysylkbism  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  compounding  together  roots  of  the  two  ctasseH 
already  destribed,  pronominal  and  verbal.  Thus  were  pro- 
duced true  forms,  in  which  the  indeterminate  radical  idea 
received  a  definite  significance  and  applica.tion.  The  addi- 
tion, for  example,  to  the  verbal  root  vak,  '  epeating,'  o( 
pronominal  elements  mi,  «,  li  (these  are  the  earliest  histori- 
cally traceable  forms  of  the  endings :  they  were  probably 
yet  earlier  ma,  sa,  fa),  in  which  ideas  of  the  nearer  and 
remoter  relation,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persona,  were 
ilruady  distinguished,  produced  combinations  vakvU,  vatai 
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vahti,  io  which  usage  aasigoed  the  meaning  '  I  here  speak,' 
'thou  there  speakest,'  'he  yonder  speaks,'  laying  in  them 
the  idea  of  predication  or  assertion,  the  essential  character- 
istic which  makes  a,  verb  instead  of  a  noun,  just  as  we  put 
the  eame  into  the  ambiguous  element  love  when  we  say  1  ' 
love.  Other  pronominal  elements,  mainly  of  compound 
form,  indicating  plurality  of  subject,  made  in  like  manner 
the  three  persona  of  the  plural :  they  were  uiasi  (ma-si,  '  I- 
thon,' i.e. 'we'),  tati  {ta-n,  '  he -thou,'  i.e.  'ye'),  and  anti 
(of  more  doubtful  genesis).  A  dual  number  of  the  same 
three  persons  was  likewise  added  ;  but  the  earliest  form  and 
derivation  of  its  endings  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 
Thus  was  produced  the  firsit  verbal  tense,  the  simplest  and 
most  immediate  of  all  derivative  forms  from  roots.  The 
varioaa  shapes  which  its  endings  have  assumed  in  the  later 
Iwiguages  of  the  family  have  already  more  than  once  been 
referred  to,  in  the  way  of  illustration  of  the  processes  of 
linguistic  growth  :  our  th  or  s,  in  he  goeth  or  goett,  still  dis- 
tinctly represents  the  ti  of  the  third  person  singular  ;  and 
in  am  we  have  a  solitary  relic  of  the  mi  of  the  first.  Doubt- 
less the  tense  was  employed  at  the  outset  as  general  pre- 
dicative form,  being  neither  past,  present,  nor  futures  1)111 
all  of  them  combined,  and  doing  duty  as  either,  according 
as  circumstances  required,  and  as  sense  and  connection 
explained  ;  destitute,  in  short,  of  any  temporal  or  modal 
character ;  but  other  verbal  forms  by  degrees  grew  out  ol 
it,  or  allied  themselves  with  it,  assuming  the  designation  of 
other  modifications  of  predicative  meaning,  and  leaving  to 
it  the  office  of  an  indicative  prosent.  The  preftsion  of  a 
pronominal  adverb,  a  or  d,  the  so-called  "  augment,"  point- 
ing to  a  '  there  '  or  '  then  '  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
action  signified,  produced  a  distinctively  past  or  preterit 
tense.  Although  only  very  scanty  and  somewhat  dnbiou" 
traecj  of  such  an  augment-preterit  (aorist  or  imperfect)  arc 
found  in  any  languages  of  the  family  beside  the  Aryan  and 
the  Greek,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  original  formation,  once 
■hared  by  them  all.  Again,  the  repetition  of  the  root, 
either  complete,  or  by  "  reduplication,"  aa  we  term  it,  tha 
repetition  of  its  initial  part,  was  made  to  indicate  symboli- 
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cu)1t  tl.''  completion  of  the  nction  signified  by  the  root,  and 
furnished  nuother  past  tense,  »  pert'ect ;  for  example,  from 
the  root  dd,  '  give,'  Sanskrit  daddu,  Greek  deddka,  LatiD 
dedi;  from  dhd,  "put,  make,'  Greek  tetkeika.  Old  High- 
German  tita,  Anglo-Saxon  dide,  our  did.  This  reduplicated 
perfect,  as  is  ■well  known,  ia  a  regular  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Greek  conjugation;  in  the  Latin,  not  a  few  of  the  oldest 
verbs  show  the  same,  in  full,  or  in  more  or  less  distinct 
traces  ;  the  Moaso-Gothic  has  preserved  it  in  a  considerable 
number  of  verbs  (for  example,  in  haihald,  '  held,'  from  haldan, 
'  hold  ; '  taislep,  '  slept,'  from  tlepan,  '  sleep ') ;  in  the  other 
Germanic  dialects  it  ia  nearly  confined  to  the  single  word 
did,  already  quoted.  Moods  were  added  by  degrees :  a 
conjunctive,  having  for  its  sign  a  union-vowel,  a,  interposed 
between  root  and  endings,  and  bearing  perhaps  a  symbolical 
meaning ;  and  an  optative,  of  which  the  sign  is  i  or  ta  in  the 
same  position,  best  explained  as  a  verbal  root,  meaning 
'  wish,  desire,'  Prom  this  optative  descends  the  "  subjunc- 
tive "  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects.  The  earliest  future 
■ippears  to  have  been  made  by  eomponnding  with  the  root 
the  already  developed  optative  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  aa-y&^ni; 
for  '  I  shall  call,'  then,  the  language  literally  said  'I  may  be 
calling '  (vak-s-yd'tni).  Of  primitive  growth,  too,  was  a  re- 
flexive or  "  middle  "  voice,  characterized  by  an  extension  of 
the  personal  endings,  which  is  most  plausibly  explained  as  a 


repetition  of  thei 
vak-m 


as  subject  a 
'  call-I-me,' 


[1  employed  h 


m ployed,  ( 


s  object :  thus, 
!. '  I  call  myself: '  it 
1  a  passive  sense,  '  I  am  called  ' — 
[e  and  form,  have  repeatedly  been 
1  converted  into  distinct  pasBives, 
in  the  history  of  Indo-European  language.'     Other  second- 
ary forma  of  the   verb,  as  intensives,  desideratives,   cHusa- 
tivea,  were    created  by  various  modifications  of  the  root, 
ompositions  witli  other  roots ;  yet  such  verbal  deriv*- 
i  have  played  only  a  subordinate  part  ii     '      '       ' 


■  The  Latin  peeeive,  for  instunce.  is  of  reflciiie  origin,  as  is  that  of  (1 
flcandinBTian  Germanic  dmlects.  Among  modera  Eurojieaii  tongues,  tl 
Italian  ia  eepeiHally  noticeable  for  its  lamiliar  nae  of  rcSeiirc  phrasei  in 
puiive  Mnse  :  thuG,  ti  diet,  '  it  n;i  itself,'  for  '  it  ii  uid.' 


Bent  of  the  languaged  of  our  family,  and  need  not  be  dwe'.t 
apoQ  here.  Of  more  conBequence  is  the  frequent  formation 
of  a.  special  theme  for  the  present  tensp,  to  which  waa  then 
■dded  a  corresponding  imperfect,  madt  by  means  of  the 
augment.  This  was  accomplished  in  various  ways:  either 
by  vowel-increment  (as  in  Greek  fcipo,  from  ig>,  '  leave '}, 
by  reduplication  (as  in  Q-reck  daddmi,  from  dd :  tlie  repeti- 
tion of  the  root  doubtless  indicated  repetition  or  continuity 
of  the  action),  or  by  the  addition  or  even  insertion  of  form- 
ative elements  (as  in  Greek  deiknumi  from  dik,  '  point  out, 
Sanskrit  yum^mi  from  yu/,  'join;'  Greek  gignosco,  Latin 
fnoico,  from  gnd,  '  know ')  ;  these  last  are,  at  least  in  part, 
noun-Huffises,  and  the  forma  they  make  are  by  origin  de- 
nominativeB. 

Of  this  system  of  primitive  verbal  forma,  produced  before 
the  separation  of  the  family  into  branches,  almost  every 
branch  has  abandoned  some  part,  while  each  has  also  new 
forms  of  its  own  to  show,  originated  partly  for  supplying  the 
place  of  that  whicb  waa  lost,  partly  in  order  to  fill  np  the 
scheme  to  greater  richnose,  and  capacity  of  nicer  and  more 
vaiied  expression.  The  Greek  verb  is,  among  them  all,  the 
most  copious  in  its  wealth,  the  most  subtle  and  expressive 
in  its  distinctions :  it  !ias  lost  hardly  anything  that  waa 
original,  and  has  created  a  host  of  new  forma,  some  of  which 
greatly  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  comparative  philologist  who 
would  explain  their  genesis.  The  Latin  follows  not  very 
far  behind,  having  made  up  its  considerable  losses,  and  sup- 
plied some  new  uses,  by  combinations  of  secondary  growth : 
such  are  its  imperfect  in  6am,  its  future  in  bo,  and  its  deri- 
vative perfects  in  ui  and  si,  in  all  of  which  are  seen  the 
results  of  composition  with  the  roots  of  the  substantive 
verb.  Both  these  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Sanskrit,  in 
copiousness  of  forms,  and  in  preciaeuess  of  their  application. 
Tlie  Germanic  verb  was  reduced  at  one  period  almost  to  th« 
extreme  of  poverty,  having  saved  only  the  ancient  present, 
which  was  used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  future,  and  a  preterit, 
the  modern  representative  of  the  original  reduplicated  per- 
fect ;  each  of  the  two  tenses  having  also  its  subjunctive 
norii.     The  existing  dialects  of  the  branch  have  supplied  ■ 
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host  of  new  cjprcssioiis  for  tense  and  mood  by  the  exteoBir* 
employment  of  auiiliariee,  which,  in  their  way,  afford  an  ad- 
mirable nnalytic  HubBtitute  for  the  old  synthetic  forma.  To 
trace  out  and  describe  in  full  the  hiatory  of  the  Indo- 
European  verb,  in  theee  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
family,  showing  the  contractioUB  und  expansions  which 
it  has  undergone,  down  even  to  such  recent  additions  as  the 
future  of  the  Bomaoic  tongues,  and  our  own  preterit  in  d 
(the  reason  and  method  of  whose  creation  have  been  ex- 
plained above,  in  the  third  lecture),  would  bo  a  most  inter' 
osting  and  instructive  task  ;  but  it  Js  one  which  we  may  not 
venture  here  to  undertake. 

To  follow  back  to  its  very  beginnings  the  genesis  of  nouns, 
and  of  the  forma  of  nouns,  is  much  more  difhcult  than  to 
explain  the  origin  of  verbal  forms.  Some  nouns — of  which 
the  Latin  voi  (jnoe-t),  '  a  calling,  a  voice,'  and  rex  (rey.s), 
'one  ruling,  a  king,'  are  as  familiar  examples  as  any  within 
our  reach — are  produced  directly  from  the  roots,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  different  system  of  inflectional  endings  ;  the  idea 
of  substantiation  or  impersonation  of  the  action  expressed 
by  the  root  being  arbitrarily  laid  in  them  by  usage,  as  wm 
the  idea  of  predication  in  tho  forms  of  the  verb.  The  two 
words  we  have  instanced  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples 
of  the  two  classes  of  derivatives  coming  most  inmiediately 
and  naturally  from  tho  root :  the  one  indicating  the  action 
itself,  the  other,  either  adjeetively  or  substantively,  the 
actor ;  the  one  being  of  the  nature  of  an  infinitive,  or  ab- 
stract verbal  noun,  the  other  of  a  participle,  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive, easily  convertible  into  an  appellative.  Even  such 
derivatives,  however,  as  implying  a  greater  modification  of 
the  radical  idea  than  is  exhibited  by  the  simplest  verbal 
forms,  appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  mainly  made  by 
means  of  formative  elements,  suffises  of  derivation,  compara- 
bl'i  with  those  which  belong  to  the  moods  and  tenses,  and 
the  secondary  conjugations  of  the  verb.  Precisely  what 
these  suffixes  were,  in  their  origin  and  primitive  aubstancn^ 
and  what  were  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  they  lost 
their  independence,  and  acquired  their  peculiar  value  ai 
modifying  elements,  tt  jn  not  in  moat  caeeB  feasible  to  tcQ 


I 
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But  they  wiu-e  obviously  in  great  part  of  pronomiiial  origin, 
and  ia  the  acta  of  linguistic  usage  which  etampcd  upon 
them  their  distinctiye  ralue  there  is  much  which  would 
Bi'cni  abrupt,  arbitrary,  or  even  perhaps  iucooccivable,  to  one 
who  has  not  been  taught  by  eacensive  studies  among  various 
tongues  how  violent  and  seemingly  tar-fetched  are  the  muta- 
tions and  transfers  to  which  £he  material  of  linguistic  atruo- 
ture  is  often  submitted — on  how  remote  au  analogy,  how 
obscure  a  suggestion,  a  needed  name  or  form  is  aometimea 
founded.  Verba!  roots,  as  well  as  pronominal,  were  cer- 
tainly alao  pressed  early  into  the  same  service  :  composition 
of  root  with  root,  of  derived  form  with  form,  the  formation 
of  derivative  from  derivative,  went  on  actively,  pi'oducing  in 
sufficient  variety  the  means  of  limitation  and  individualiza- 
tion of  tha  indeterminate  radical  idea,  of  its  reduction 
to  appellative  condition,  ao  as  to  be  made  capable  of  desig- 
nating by  auitable  names  the  various  beings,  substances,  acta, 
imateH,  and  qualities,  observed  both  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  in  that  of  mind. 

This  class  of  derivatives  from  roots  was  provided  with 
another,  a  movable,  set  of  sitffises,  which  we  call  case-end- 
ings, terminations  of  declension.  Where,  as  in  the  case  rd 
our  two  eiamples  tiar  and  rex,  the  theme  of  declension  wM 
coincident  with  the  verbal  root,  the  declensional  endings 
themselves  were  sufficient  to  mark  the  distinction  of  noun 
from  verb,  without  the  aid  of  a  suffix  of  derivation.  They 
formed  a  large  and  complicated  system,  and  were  charged 
with  the  designation  of  various  relations.  In  the  first  place, 
they  indicated  case,  or  the  kind  of  relation  sustained  by  the 
noun  to  which  they  were  appended  to  the  principal  action  of 
the  BButence  in  which  it  was  used,  whether  as  subject,  as  di- 
rect object,  or  as  indirect  object  with  implication  of  meanings 
which  wo  eiprjsa  by  means  of  prepositions,  such  aa  toith,_froin, 
in,  of.  Of  cases  thus  distinguished  there  wore  seven.  Three 
of  them  distinctly  indicated  local  relations :  the  ablative  (o( 
which  the  earliest  traceable  form  has  t  or  d  for  its  ending : 
thus,  Sanskrit  afval,  Old  Latin  equod,  '  from  a  horae ') 
denoted  the  relation  csjiressed  hy/rotitj  the  locative  (with 
the-  ending  t),  that  ci:presscd  by  in;  the  instrumental  (witli 
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tlie  cndiiig  a),  that  eipreased  by  with,  or  bi/ — tho  idea  of 
idjacency  or  a<;(.-ompRjiiment  passing  uuturally  into  that  of 
meana,  instrument,  or  eauae.  Two  cases,  the  dative  and 
genitive,  designated  relations  of  a  less  physical  character  j 
the  former  (with  the  ending  ai)  we  should  render  hjfar  be- 
fore the  noun  ;  the  latter  (its  ending  is  a»ya  or  as)  expressed 
general  pertinence  or  poasession.  Then  the  accusative  (witli 
the  sign  m)  naaumed  the  office  of  indicating  the  directest 
dependent  relation,  that  which  oven  with  ua  ia  eipresaed 
without  the  aid  of  a  preposition — the  objective — as  well  aa 
that  most  immediate  relation  of  motion  which  we  signify  by 
to.  The  nominative,  finally,  has  also  its  ending,  b,  in  the 
presence  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  the  tendency  of 
the  earliest  Indo-European  lajiguage  to  make  every  vocable 
a  true  form,  to  give  to  every  theme,  in  every  relation,  a  sign 
of  its  mode  of  application,  a  formative  element.  Besides 
these  seven  proper  cases,  the  vocative  or  intetjectional  case, 
the  form  of  address,  also  makes  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  de- 
clension ;  it  has  no  diatinctive  ending,  but  is  identical  with 
the  theme  or  the  nominative  case,  or  is  only  phonetically 
altered  from  thcni. 

Tho  dei'lenaional  endings  which  we  have  instanced  ara 
those  of  the  singular  number.  To  explain  their  origin  in 
any  such  way  as  shows  us  their  precise  value  as  independent 
elements,  and  the  natui^  of  the  aet  of  transfer  by  which  they 
were  made  signs  of  case-relations,  is  not  practicable.  Pra- 
noraina)  eiementa  are  distinctly  traceable  in  most  of  them, 
and  may  have  assumed  something  of  a  prepositional  force 
before  their  combination.  The  genitive  affix  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  at  the  first,  like  many  genitive  affixes  of  later 
date  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  one 
properly  forming  a  derivative  adjective:  and  it  is  not  im- 
poaaible  that  the  dative  ending  waa  of  the  same  nature. 

There  are  many  existing  tongues  which  have  for  the 
plurals  of  their  nouns  precisely  the  same  caae-endings  as  for 
the  s'ngular,  only  adding  them  along  with  a  special  piural- 
iziiig  suffix.     The  attempt  haa  been  made*  to  find  such  8 

*  By  ProfeEKir  Sehleicher,  in  'h.a  Cumpcndiuiu  uf  Indo-Enropua  On 
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piural-Buffii  also  among  the  plural  endings  of  our  earliest 
nouns,  but  nitb  only  taint  and  doubtful  aucceea ;  if  theSG 
are  actually  of  composite  derivation,  tte  inarkB  of  theix 
composition  are  hidden  almost  beyond  hope  of  discovery. 
We  lauut  be  conietit  to  say  for  the  present,  at  leaat,  that 
the  suffixes  of  declension  indicate  by  their  difFerencea  the 
distinctions  of  number  as  well  as  of  case.  And,  among  the 
nouns  as  well  as  the  verbs  of  the  primitive  language,  not 
only  a  plural,  but  also  a  dual,  was  distinguished  from  the 
singular  by  its  appropriate  endings,  which  are  of  not  less 
problematical  derivation,  and,  in  the  earliest  condition  ol 
speech  that  we  can  trace,  much  fewer  in  number,  being 
limited  to  three. 

One  otlier  distinction,  that  of  gender,  was  partially  de- 
pendent for  its  designation  upon  the  case-endings.  We 
have  already  (in  the  third  lecture)  had  occasion  to  i-efer  to 
tbe  universal  classification  of  objects  named,  by  the  e&rlieat 
language- malt  era  of  our  family,  according  to  gender,  as  mas- 
eulioe,  femiaine,  or  oeuter — a  claasiflcation  ouly  partially 
depending  upon  the  actual  possession  of  sexual  qualities,  and 
exhibiting,  in  the  modern  dialects  which  have  retained  it,  an 
aspect  of  almost  utter  and  hopeless  arbitrariness.  Nor,  aa 
was  before  remarked,  is  it  possible  even  in  the  oldest  Indo- 
Huropean  tongues  to  trace  and  point  out  otherwise  than 
moat  dimly  and  imperfectly  the  analogies,  apparent  or  fanci- 
ful, wbich  hav»  determined  the  grammatical  gender  of  the 
diflerent  words  and  classes  of  words  :  such  is  the  difficulty 
and  obscurity  of  the  subject  that  we  must  avoid  here  enter- 
ing into  any  details  respecting  it.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  masculine,  as  the  fundamental  form, 
certain  words  were  distinguished  as  possessed  of  feminine 
qualities,  and  marked  by  a  difference  of  derivative  ending, 
oftjtn  consisting  in  a  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  of  the 
ending ;  while  to  all  the  derivatives  formed  by  certain  end- 
ings like  qualities  were  attributed.  The  distinction  was 
doubtless  made  in  the  beginning  by  the  endings  of  derivation 
■lone,  those  of  case  having  no  share  in  it ;  but  it  passed 
over  to  some  extent  into  those  of  case  also,  the  feminine 
bnre  again  showing  a  tendency  to  broader  and  fuller  furmi, 
18 
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Tlic  BO  pa  ran  on  of  neuter  from  masculine  naa  Ijcitli  later  in 
nrigui  and  lues  subBtautiaUy  marked,  having  littlo  to  do  with 
Buffixes  of  derivation,  and  extending  through  only  a  snial] 
part  of  the  dcclousioaal  endings  (it  is  maiuly  limited  to  the 
nominative  and  accuaative). 

This  Bjatem  of  Indo-European  declension  has  suffered  not 
loss  change  iu  tho  history  of  the  various  brancliea  of  the 
familv  thau  has  that  of  conjugational  inflection.  The  dual 
number  was  long  ago  gi^en  up,  as  of  insignificant  practical 
value,  by  moat  of  the  branches  ;  the  oldest  Aryan  dialects 
exhibit  it  most  fully ;  it  also  mokes  some  figure  in  ancient 
Greek  ;  but  even  the  most  antique  Q-ermanic  tongues  have 
a  dual  only  in  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons ;  and  the  Latin  shows  but  the  faintest  traces  of  it 
(in  the  peculiar  iiominative  and  accuaative  endings  of  dito, 
'  two,'  and  amho,  '  both  ').  Aa  regards,  again,  tho  cases,  the 
complete  scheme  only  appears  ia  the  Indian  and  Peraian  ; 
and  even  there  the  process  of  its  reduction  has  begun,  by 
the  fusion,  in  one  or  another  number,  and  in  one  or  another 
class  of  words,  of  two  cases  into  one — that  ia  to  say,  the 
loss  of  the  one  as  a  distinct  form,  and  the  transference 
of  its  functions  to  another.  In  the  oldest  known  condition 
of  the  classic  tongues,  this  process  has  gone  yet  farther  ;  in 
Latin,  the  locative  and  instrumental  are  thus  fused  with  the 
dative  and  ablative  ;  and  in  Greek,  the  genitive  and  abla> 
live  have  been  also  compressed  into  one.  Tlio  oldest 
Germanic  dialects  have  nominative,  accuaative,  genitive,  and 
dative  ;  with  traces  of  the  instrumental,  which  the  later 
tongues  have  lost.  But  the  modern  development  of  th« 
prepositions,  and  their  rise  to  importance  as  independent 
indicators  of  the  relations  formerly  expressed  by  the  case. 
endings,  has  brought  with  it  a  yet  more  sweeping  abandon- 
munt  of  the  latter.  "We,  in  English,  have  saved  a  single 
oblique  case,  the  ancient  genitive,  so  restricting  its  use  at 
the  same  time  as  to  make  a  simple  "  possessive  "  of  it — and 
further,  among  the  proiiouna,  an  accuaative  or  "  objective  " 
(me,  Its,  etc.,  and  whom)  ;  in  the  Eomanic  languages,  tha 
noun  haa  become  wholly  sti-ipped  of  case -inflection.  In 
what  manner  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  tho   diBtinctiooB  o' 


grammatical  gender  has  been  ebomi  in  a  previoua  lecture 
(llie  third)  :  we  etill  hccp  up  a,  linguistic  distiuctiou  of 
natural  gender  by  tbe  use  of  our  generic  pronouns  of  the 
third  peraon,  he,  sJie,  and  it ;  the  modern  Persian  has 
abandoned  even  th^t,  and  the  conaideration  of  sex  no  longer 
enters  into  it  in  any  way,  save  in  the  vocabulary,  in  the  use 
of  BUch  worda  as  son  and  daughter,  hull  and  coie.  Of  the 
other  modern  tongues  of  the  family,  some,  like  these  two, 
liave  eliiniiiated  from  their  grammatical  systems  the  distinc- 
tions of  gender ;  some,  like  the  French,  hare  reduced  the 
three  genders  to  two,  by  effacing  the  differences  of  mascu- 
line aud  neuter  ;  but  the  larger  part,  like  the  German,  still 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  inherited  distinction  of  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter,  so  long  ago  established. 

The  ancient  Indo-European  language  made  no  difference, 
u  regarded  declension,  hetween  its  two  classes  of  nouns, 
nouns  Bubatantive  and  nouna  adjective.  In  their  genesis, 
the  two  are  but  one ;  the  same  suffixes,  to  no  small  estent, 
form  both  ;  each  passes  by  the  most  easy  aud  natural  transfer 
into  the  other ;  whether  a  given  word  indicating  the  posses- 
sion of  quality  should  he  used  attributively  or  predieatively, 
or  as  an  appellative,  was  a  question  of  subordinate  conse- 
quence. The  pronouns,  also,  both  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, were  inflected  by  a  declenaion  mainly  corresponding, 
although  marked  by  some  peculiarities,  and  tending  earlier 
to  irregular  forms. 

"With  conjugation  and  declension,  the  subject  of  gram- 
matical structure  is,  in  fact,  as  good  as  exhausted :  every- 
thing in  language  is  originally  either  verb  or  noun.  To  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  then,  which  have  been  developed  out 
of  these,  we  aball  need  to  give  but  a  brief  consideration. 

Adverbs,  the  most  ancient  and  necessary  class  of  indeclin- 
able words,  or  particles,  are  by  origin,  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  language  as  in  the  latest,  forms  of  declension,  cases  of 
Bubatantives,  or  adjectives,  or  pronouns.  We  have  seen 
already  how  our  adverbs  in  ly  were  elaborated  out  of  former 
oblique  cases  (instrumental s)  of  adjectives  in  lie  ('  like  ')  j 
eo  also  tbe  usual  adverbial  ending  jnenl  of  the  Bomanic 
languages  is  the;  Latin  ablative  mente,  '  with  mind  '  (thus. 
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French  boiinement, '](\ud\y,'  ia  bo/id  mente,  'with  kind  ioi 
tent')  ;  the  d»  which  Ibrma  Greek  adverbs  (for  eiample, 
kakoB,  '  ill,'  from  kakos,  '  bad ')  ia  the  original  ablative  ca«e- 
ending :  and  we  are  doubtless  lio  infer  that  both  the  general 
elasBes  of  ndvcrba,  made  by  means  of  appai'eut  adverbial 
Buffisee,  and  the  more  irregular  and  obscure  eingle  words,  ul 
kindred  meaning  and  office,  whieh  wo  trace  In  the  earliest 
Tocabulary  of  the  family,  are  of  like  derivation.  Thoaa 
parts  of  speech  which  we  call  prepositions  were  originally 
such,  not  in  our  present  understanding  of  the  term,  but 
according  to  its  etymological  signification  ;  they  were  ad- 
verbial prefixes  to  the  verb,  serving  to  point  out  more 
clearly  the  direction  of  the  verbal  action  ;  it  waa  only  later, 
and  by  degrees,  that  they  detached  themselves  from  the 
verb,  and  came  to  belong  to  the  noun,  furthering  the  dis- 
Bppcarance  of  its  case-endings,  and  aasuining  their  office. 
The  earliest  of  them,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  theit 
designation  of  direction,  trace  their  origin  chiefly  to  pro- 
nominal roots ;  but  in  part,  also,  they  come  from  verbal. 
Conjunctions,  connectives  of  sentences,  are  almost  altogether 
of  eomparativelj  late  growth ;  the  earliest  atyle  was  too 
simple  to  call  for  their  use  :  we  have  seen  examples  already 
(in  the  third  lecture)  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
arrived  at,  by  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  words  possess- 
ing by  origin  a  more  full  and  definite  ajgnificance.  Other 
products  of  a  like  attenuation,  made  generally  at  a  decidedly 
modern  date,  are  the  articlea :  the  definite  article  always 
growing  out  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  ;  the  indefinite, 
out  of  the  numenil  one. 

The  interjeetiouB,  finally,  however  expressive  and  pregnant 
with  meaning  they  may  be,  are  not  in  a  proper  sense  parta 
of  speech  ;  they  do  not  connect  themselves  with  other  worda, 
and  enter  into  the  construction  of  sentences;  they  are 
either  the  direct  outbursts  of  feeling,  like  o7i .'  ah  t  or  else, 
like  »t !  sh  !  mere  "  vocal  gestures,"  immediate  intimations 
of  will — in  both  cases  alike,  substitutes  for  riore  elaboratfl 
and  distinct  expression.  They  require,  however,  to  ha 
referred  to  here,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  complete ineai, 
.bat  also  beoauae  many  words   come  to  be   employed  onlj 


intprject  ion  ally  which  were  oaco  full  parts  of  spoecli ;  eicn  a 
whole  phraae  bamg,  aa  it  were,  reduced  to  a  siugle  preg- 
nantly uttered  esclamatioo :  eiamplea  are  alat!  that  is,  0 
Bw  lasso, '  oh  weary  me  ! '  zouiidg  !  '  I  awear  by  God's  teouadt' 
dear  me  !  that  is,  dio  mio,  '  my  God ! '  and  many  others. 

Such  are,  corapendiously  and  briefly  sti.ted,  the  stepa  by 
which  Indo-European  language  was  developod  out  of  monosyl- 
labic weakness  into  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  inflective  speech 
At  what  rute  they  went  on,  how  rapid  was  the  growth  aftef 
its  flrat  inception,  we  know  not,  and  we  can  hardly  hope 
ever  to  know.  1'he  conditions  of  that  primitive  period,  and 
the  degree  iu  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  quicken  the 
DOW  sluggish  processes  of  woi'd-combiuation  and  forntation, 
are  eo  much  beyond  our  ken  that  even  oup  conjectures 
respecting  them  have — at  least  aa  yet — too  little  value  to  ba 
worth  recording.  What  may  have  been  the  numbers  of  the 
community  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  lodo-Eu- 
ropean  tongues,  aud  what  its  relation  to  other  then  existing 
communities,  are  also  points  hitherto  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  But  we  know  that,  before  the  separation, 
whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  of  this  couimunity  iuto 
the  parts  which  afterward  became  founders  of  the  different 
tongues  of  Europe  anl  south-western  Asia,  the  priocipal 
part  of  the  linguistic  development  had  already  taken  place — 
enough  for  its  traces  to  remain  ineffaceable,  even  to  the 
present  day,  iu  the  speech  of  all  the  modern  representativea 
of  the  family :  the  inflective  character  of  Indo-European 
language,  the  main  distinctiona  of  its  parta  of  speech,  its 
methods  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  were  elaborated 
And  definitely  established.' 

But,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  length  of  time 
required  for  this  process  of  growth,  in  terms  of  centuries  or 
of  thousands  of  years,  we  can  at  least  see  ("early  that  it 
uust  l:ave  gone  on  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  and 
occupied  uo  brief  period.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  forces 
by  which  all  change  in  language  has  been  shown  to  be 
effected,  that  anything  like  a  linguistic  revolution,  a  rapid 
and  sweeping  modification  of  linguistic  structure,  is  wholly 
impOBsiblo^ond  moat  especially,  a  revolution  of  a  constriicti 
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wmk.  Tkat  tfce  esM  VM  otkoiTMe  ^  tte  VB7 
WW  Imw  sot  the  tfai*  KMOB  <br  bdini^.  The 
liawwtekiU  that  the  whtde  ainMAim  of  a  Iwgi^e 
proimeoi  "at  «  su^  atrofce"  m  ebwolatgly  tyyowd  to  el 
^  kaewB  beta  of  tbgitiatic  hiatofj;  it  ioa  no  indaetive 
kaie  wbatercr;  it  reau  upon  ariatniy  — — p*^—  and 
b  aappOfted  by  i  priori  maoaing.  There  maat  hare  been 
A  period  of  aome  dtmtion — and,  for  an^t  we  know,  it  naj 
bare  baeo  of  tctt'  loag  duration — when  the  first  speakeia  of 
OUT  lantgaaga  taJkeil  together  in  their  scanty  dialect  of  fbna- 
IwM  moiuwy liable*.  The  fint^^nu,  developed  words  con- 
Uinlns  a  formal  a»  well  aa  a  ndical  element,  cannot  hare 
eone  into  exi«tviice  otherwise  tlian  b^  riow  degrees,  worked 
out  by  l\us  unttonKioiu  exercise  of  that  ingenaitr  in  the 
adaptation  of  iDcanii  to  ends,  of  that  Ben»e  for  fymmetry,  for 
fluUhod,  even  artiatiir,  production,  which  have  ever  been 
qnaliticN  tmitechlly  characterizing  our  diviHion  of  the  bnmaa 
nu'o,  Everv  form  thiw  elaborated  led  the  way  to  ethers  :  it 
helned  lo  Jetorniine  a  tendency,  to  eBtabliBb  an  analogy, 
which  facilituted  their  further  production.  A  protracted 
rerii»r  of  formal  dovelopment  waa  run  during  that  primitive 
period  of  ltidi>-Kuropean  history  which  preceded  the  dispep- 
■iun  of  the  brHuclicB  :  wonia  and  forma  were  multiplied 
until  iivun  a  tnaximiim  of  flyuthetic  complexity,  of  fullneiu  of 
illitii'jtiva  wealth,  bad  been  reached,  from  which  there  li 
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been  in  later  times,  upon  the  wbole,  a  gradual  descent  and 
iniparerishment. 

Here  we  must  pause  a  little,  to  consider  an  objection 
urged  by  aome  linguistic  scholars  of  rank  and  reputation 
against  the  truth  of  the  yiews  we  have  been  defending,  as  to 
the  primitive  monoayllabism  of  Indo-European  languago, 
and  ita  gradual  emergence  out  of  that  condition — an  objec- 
tion which  has  more  apparent  legitimacy  and  force  than  any 
of  those  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  this.  lu  ascending  the 
current  of  historical  development  of  the  languages  of  our 
family,  say  the  objectors,  instead  of  approaching  a  monosyl- 
labic condition,  we  seem  to  recede  farther  and  fartlier  from 
it.  The  older  dialects  aro  more  polysyllabic  than  the  later : 
where  our  ancestors  used  long  and  complicated  forms,  we 
are  content  with  brief  ones,  or  we  have  replaced  them  with 
phraees  composed  of  independent  words.  Thus,  to  recur 
once  more  to  a  former  example,  for  an  earlier  htgamasi  we 
■ay  we  lie;  thus,  again,  for  the  Latin ^w*e(,  the  French 
says  simply ySi,  while  we  express  its  meaning  by  four  dis- 
tinet  words,  he  might  have  heen.  Modern  languages  are  full 
of  verbal  forms  of  this  latter  class,  which  substitute  syntac- 
tical for  substantial  combinations.  The  relations  of  case,  too, 
formerly  signified  only  by  means  of  declensional  endinga, 
have  lost  by  degrees  tbis  mode  of  eipression,  and  have  come 
to  be  indicated  by  prepositions,  independent  words.  This  ia 
what  is  well  known  as  the  "  analytical  "  tendency  in  linguis- 
tic growth.  Our  own  English  tongue  exhibits  its  effects  in 
the  highest  known  degree,  having  reduced  near  half  the 
Tocabulary  it  possesses  to  a  monosyllabic  form,  and  got  rid  of 
almost  all  its  inflections,  so  that  it  expresses  grammatical 
relations  chiefly  by  relational  words,  auxiliaries  and  connec- 
tives :  but  it  is  only  an  extreme  example  of  the  results  of  a 
movement  generally  perceptible  in  modem  speecli.  If,  then, 
during  the  period  when  we  can  watch  their  growth  step  by 
step,  languages  have  become  less  synthetic,  words  less  poly- 
BjlJabic,  must  wo  not  suppose  that  it  was  always  so  ;  that 
human  speech  began  with  highly  complicated  forms,  which 
from  the  very  first  have  been  undergoing  reduction  to  aim 
pier  and  briefer  shape  P 
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Tbii  u,  u  we  hare  confesaed,  a  plausible  argument,  bntit 
ia  at  the  same  time  a  tborougbly  unsound  and  superficial 
one.  It  skims  the  surface  of  Uuguiatic  phenomena,  without 
penetrating  to  tho  caoaes  which  produce  tbem.  It  might 
pau  muster,  and  be  allowed  to  determine  our  opinions,  il 
the  analytical  tendency  alone  had  been  active  einee  our 
knowledge  of  language  began;  if  we  had  seen  old  forma 
worn  out,  but  no  new  forms  made ;  if  we  had  seen  worda 
put  aide  by  aide  to  furnish  analytic  combinations,  but  no 
elementa  fused  together  into  syuthetic  union.  But  we 
know  by  actual  experience  how  both  synthetic  and  analytic 
forms  are  produced,  and  what  are  the  influences  and  circum- 
stances  which  faTour  the  production  of  the  one  rather  than 
of  the  other.  The  constructive  as  well  as  the  destructive 
forces  in  language  admit  of  illustration,  and  have  been  by 
ui  illustrated,  with  modem  aa  well  as  with  ancient  esJ-mples. 
Both  have  been  active  together,  during  all  the  ages  through 
which  we  can  follow  linguistic  growth.  There  have  never 
been  forms  which  were  not  undergoing  continual  modifica- 
tion and  mutilation,  under  the  iniluence  of  the  already 
recognized  tendencies  to  forget  the  genesis  of  a  word  in  its 
later  application,  and  then  to  reduce  it  to  a  ^hape  adapted  to 
more  convenient  utterance ;  there  was  also  never  a  time 
when  reparation  was  not  making  for  this  waste  in  part 
by  the  fresh  development  of  true  forms  out  of  old  materials. 
Nor  has  the  tendency  been  everywhere  and  in  all  respects 
downward,  toward  poverty  of  synthetic  forms,  throughout 
the  historic  period.  If  the  Greek  and  Latin  system  of  de- 
cleoflion  is  scantier  than  that  of  the  original  language  of  the 
family,  their  system  of  conjugation,  especially  the  Greek,  is 
decidedly  richer,  filled  up  with  synthetic  forma  of  secondary 
^owth;  the  modem  Komanic  tongues  have  iost  something 
of  this  wealth,  but  they  have  nko  added  something  to  it, 
and  their  verb,  leaving  out  of  view  its  compound  tenses,  will 
bear  favournblo  comparison  with  that  which  was  the  commot 
inheritance  of  the  branches.  Some  of  the  modern  dialects 
of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  having  once  lost,  in'he  ordinary 
course  of  phonetic  corruption,  the  ancient  case-term  in ationa 
of  tho  BaiiBkrit,  have  re])laced  them  by  a  new  scheii*,  no* 


lesB  full  and  complete  than  its  predeceaaor.  The  SusBian  o[ 
the  present  day  poaaessea  in  Bome  respccta  a  capacity  of 
eynthetic  dBvelopment  hardly,  if  at  all,  excelled  by  that  of  any 
ancient  tongue.  For  example,  it  takes  the  two  independent 
■words  bez  Boga, '  without  God,'  and  fusea  them  into  a  themo 
from  which  it  draws  a  whole  lint  of  derivatives.  Thus,  firet,, 
by  adding  un  adjective  BulEs,  it  gets  the  adjective  hezhozhnui, 
'  godleaa ; '  a,  new  suJKi  appended  to  this  makes  a  noun, 
hezbozhnik,  '  a  godless  person,  an  atheist ; '  the  noun  gives 
birth  to  a  denominative  veih, bezbozhntckat,  'to  bean  atheist,' 
from  this  verb,  again,  come  a  number  of  derivativea,  giving 
to  the  verbal  idea  the  form  of  adjective,  agent,  ai^t,  and 
BO  on ;  the  abstract  is  bezbozhnieheefvo,  '  the  condition  of 
being  an  atheiat ; '  while,  once  more,  a  new  verb  is  made 
from  this  abstract,  namely  bezhozhnichettvovat,  literally  '  to  bs 
in  the  condition  of  being  a  godleaa  person.'  A  more  intri- 
cate synthetic  form  than  this  could  not  eaaily  be  found  in 
Greek,  Latiu,  or  Sanskrit ;  but  it  is  no  rare  or  eiceptiooal 
case  in  the  language  from  which  we  have  extracted  it ; 
it  rather  repreaenta,  by  a  striking  instance,  the  general  char- 
acter of  Russian  word-formation  and  derivation. 

It  is  obviously  futile,  then,  to  talk  of  an  uninterrupted 
and  universal  reduction  of  the  resources  of  synthetic  eipres- 
sion  among  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  or 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  by  an  alleged  pervading 
tendency  toward  analytic  forms  into  accepting  ayntheais,  in- 
flective richness,  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  primitive 
tongue  from  whicli  they  are  deacended.  If  certain  among 
them  have  replaced  one  or  another  part  of  their  synthetic 
structure  by  analytic  forms,  if  aome — aa  the  Germanic 
family  in  general,  and,  above  all,  the  English — have  taken  on 
a  prevailingly  analytic  character,  these  are  facta  which  we 
are  to  seek  to  explain  by  a  careful  study  of  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  which  have  governed  their  respective  develop- 
ment. If,  moreover,  as  has  been  conceded,  the  general  bent 
baa  for  a  long  time  been  toward  a  diminurion  of  synthesii 
a.id  a  predominance  of  analytic  expreaaions,  another  question, 
of  wider  scope,  ia  presented  ua  for  solution  ;  hut  the  form 
in  which  it  ollerit  itself  is  this:  why  should  the  forceo  whicb 
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prodvM  iTotlietic  combinations  bare  reaelted  tfaeir  Le^lit  erf 
■etiri^  during  the  aate-hiatonc  period  of  gnnrtii,  and  Iwt* 
beta  gndiullj  gained  apon  later,  at  vaiying  rates  in  difleiw 
cot  cemmimitiea,  b;  those  of  mother  order  ?  We  do  noC 
in  tbe  leaat  feel  impelled  to  doubt  tbe  hiatoric  realitj^  of  ths 
earliest  combinations,  their  paraUelism,  in  character  aal 
Arigio,  vith  those  which  we  see  springing  up  in  modem 
time*.  That  we  now  ea;  aoaljticallj-  J  did  lore,  or  deal,  or 
lead  is  no  ground  for  questioning  that  our  ancestors 
compositcij  /  love-did,  deal-did,  lead-did,  and  then  wo 
tliem  down  into  the  true  sjnthetic  forms  /  lotted,  dealt,  leti 
The  cause  which  produced  the  difiereut  nature  of  the  two 
equivalent  expressions  /  loted  and  /  did  love,  composed,  m 
thef  are,  of  identical  elements,  was  a  difference  in  habit  at 
the  language  at  the  periods  when  they  were  respectiTely 
genenited.  Any  language  can  do  what  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  We  can  turn  almost  any  substantive  in  our  vocabU' 
lary  into  a  quan  adjective — saying  a  gold  aateh,  a  gram 
lU^e,  a  church  moiue,  and  bo  on — because,  through  the  inter- 
mediate step  of  loose  compounds  like  goldnmith,  gras»hojpper, 
ohwchman,  we  have  acquired  the  hnbit  of  looliing  upon  our 
substantives  as  convertible  to  adjective  uses  without  altera- 
tion and  without  ceremony.  Neither  the  Frenchman  nor 
the  German  can  do  the  same  thing,  simply  because  hia 
Hpeetsh  preHeute  no  analogies  for  such  a  procedure.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  French,  have  lost  the  power  to  form 
compounds  with  anything  like  the  facility  possessed  by  tbe 
ancient  tongue  from  which  oura  is  descended  and  by  some 
of  its  modem  re'preseotativea,  as  the  Germim  ;  not  because 
thoy  would  not  be  intelligible  if  we  formed  them,  but  because, 
under  the  operation  of  traceable  circumstances  in  our  lin- 
guistic history,  we  have  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  so  combin- 
ing our  words,  and  into  the  habit  of  merely  collocating 
them,  with  or  without  connectives.  Now  we  have  only  to 
Kpply  this  principle  upon  a  wider  scale,  and  under  other 
conditions  of  language,  in  order  to  find,  as  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  question  which  is  engaging  our  atten- 
tion. When  onco,  after  we  know  not  bow  long  a  period 
oipectatioD  and  tentative  effort,  tbo  formation  of  wirdri 
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Hyntliesia  bad  began  in  tbe  primitive  Indo-European  lan- 
guage, and  bad  been  found  so  fruitful  of  the  menna  of  varied 
and  dietinct  expression,  it  became  the  habit  of  the  language. 
The  more  nunieroue  the  new  forma  thus  produced,  tba 
greater  was  the  facility  of  producing  more,  because  the 
material  of  apeech  was  present  to  the  minda  of  its  apeakerR 
as  endowed  with  that  capacity  of  combination  and  fusion  of 
which  the  results  in  every  part  of  its  structure  were  so 
apparent.  But  the  edifice  after  a  time  becane,  aa  it  were, 
complete ;  a  sufficient  working-apparatus  of  declensional, 
conjugational,  and  derivative  endinga  was  elaborated  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  au  inflective  tongue  ;  fewer  and  rarer 
additions  were  called  for,  as  oecasionat  supplements  of  tbe 
scheme,  or  substitutes  for  lost  forms.  Thus  began  a  period 
in  which  the  formative  processes  were  more  and  more  exclu- 
flively  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  less  and  less  of  recent 
acquisition  ;  and  as  the  origin  of  forms  was  lost  sight  of,  ob- 
scured by  the  altering  processes  of  phonetic  corruption,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  originate  new  ones,  because 
fewer  analogies  of  such  forms  were  present  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  tlje  language-makers,  as  incentives  and  guides  to 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the 
whole  vocabulary  to  wealth  of  resources,  to  the  possession  of 
varied  and  precise  phraseology,  furnished  a  notably  increased 
facility  of  indicating  ideas  and  relations  by  descriptive 
phrases,  by  groups  of  independent  words.  This  mode  oi 
expression,  then,  always  more  or  less  used  along  with  the 
other,  began  to  gain  ground  upon  it,  and,  of  course,  helped 
to  deaden  the  vitality  of  the  latter,  and  to  render  it  yet 
more  incapable  of  extended  action.  That  tendency  to  the 
conscious  and  reflective  use  of  speech  which  comes  in  with 
tbe  growth  of  culture  especially,  and  which  has  already  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  main  checks  upon  hH 
the  processes  of  linguistic  change,  cast  its  iufluen(.o  m  tbe 
same  direction;  since  the  ability  to  change  the  meaning  and 
application  of  words,  even  to  the  degree  of  reducing  them 
to  the  espression  of  formal  relations,  is  a  much  more  fundiu 
mental  and  indefeasible  property  of  speech  thin  the  ability 
to  combine  and  fuse   them  bodily  together      Then,  when 
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peculiar  circuBiitaares  in  the  history  of  &  iu^uagc  bavf 
vtaen,  to  CMue  the  rapid  and  gener&l  d«caj  mud  eOacenienl 
of  xoeieot  forms,  as  in  our  language  and  the  Bomanic,  the 
jmcem  of  formatire  composition,  ibough  nerer  wholly  ei- 
tinct,  has  been  found  too  inactiTe  to  repair  the  losses ;  they 
have  been  made  up  bj  sjDtactind  colloiration,  and  the 
language  ha«  taken  on  a  pret-ailLngly  analytic  character. 

These  consi derations  and  euch  as  the^e,  I  am  persuaded, 
fiirniah  a  satiflfactory  explanation  of  the  preponderating 
tendency  to  the  uae  of  mnaljtic  forms  exhibited  by  modem 
languages ;  aa  they  also  account  for  the  greatly  TArring 
degree  in  which  the  tendency  exhibits  itself.  But  eTCn 
■hould  they  be  found  insufficient,  this  would  only  throw 
Open  for  a  renewed  investigation  the  question  respecting  the 
ground  of  the  tendency ;  the  general  facts  in  the  history  of 
earliest  development  of  oar  langai^s  would  still  remain 
■ure,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  gince  they  are  established  by 
evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  contained  in  the  structure 
of  the  most  aocieut  forms.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  formative  processes  which  we  see  going  on,  in  de- 
creasitig  abundance,  in  the  historicnlly  recorded  ages  of 
linguistic  life,  are  continuations  and  repetitions  of  the  same 
constructive  acts  by  which  has  been  built  up  the  whole 
homogeneous  structure  of  inflective  speech. 

One  more  theoretic  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  primi- 
tive Indo-European  monosyllabism  we  may  take  tho  lime  In 
notice,  more  on  account  of  the  respectability  of  its  source 
than  for  any  cogency  which  it  in  itself  possesses.  M. 
Beunn,  namely,'  asserts  that  this  doctrine  is  the  product  oi 
a  iiiistaken  habit  of  mind,  taught  us  by  the  artificial  scholas- 
tic methods  of  philosophizing,  and  leading  us  to  regard 
limplieity  u,  in  the  order  of  time,  anterior  to  compleiity  ; 
while,  in  fact,  the  human  mind  does  not  begin  with  analysis  ; 
its  first  acts  being,  on  the  contrary,  complei,  obscure,  syi 
thetie,  containing  ali  the  parts,  indistinctly  heaped  togethe 
To  this  claim  respecting  the  character  of  tho  mental  act  wa 
amy  Bafrly  yield  a  hearty  assent;  but,  insteaJ  of  infen-:' 

'  :  n  hir  work  uu  the  Crizia  of  Laaguige,  leiiiiith  cbafitiic. 
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from  it  tliit  "  the  idea  expreeged  ittelfai  the  heginning  with 
its  whole  array  of  determinative  a  aod  in  a  perfect  unity," 
and  tbat  henee,  "  in  the  history  of  languages,  syiitbeaiB  is 
primitive,  and  anaiyBiB,  far  from  being  the  natural  form  of 
the  human  mind,  ia  only  the  slow  reault  of  its  development," 
we  shall  be  conducted  to  a  precisely  contrary  conclueion 
The  synthetic  forms  which  wo  are  asked  to  regard  as  origiaal 
have  not  the  character  of  something  indistinctly  heaped 
together ;  they  contain  the  clear  and  express  designation  o£ 
the  radical  idea  and  of  its  important  relations  ;  they  repro- 
Bont  by  a  linguistic  synthesis  the  results  of  a  mental  analysis. 
The  idea  ia,  indeed,  conceived  in  unity,  involving  all  jta  as- 
pects and  relations  ;  but  these  cannot  be  separately  earpretied 
until  the  mind  haa  separated  them,  until  practice  in  the 
use  of  language  has  enabled  it  to  distinguish  them,  and  to 
mark  each  by  an  appropriate  sign.  In  amahor,  the  (Latin) 
word  cited  as  an  example  of  synthesis,  are  contained  precisely 
the  same  designations  as  in  the  equivalent  English  analytic 
phrase,  '  I  shall  be  loved: '  iima  espreasBs  '  loving  ; '  bo  unites 
future-sign  and  ending  designating  the  first  person  ;  and  the 
r  is  the  sign  of  passivity.  Who  can  possibly  maintain  that 
a  system  of  auch  forms,  gathered  about  a  root,  exhibits  the 
results  of  experience,  of  developed  acuteness,  in  tliought  and 
speech,  any  less  clearly  than  the  analytic  forms  of  our  Eng- 
lish conjugation  ?  The  two  are  only  different  methods  o{ 
expressing  the  same  "  array  of  deteiininatives."  The  first 
synthetic  mental  act,  on  the  contrary,  ia  truly  represented 
by  the  hare  root  i  there  all  is,  indeed,  confused  and  indie* 
Crete.  Thti  earliest  radical  words,  when  first  uttered,  stood 
for  entire  sentences,  expressed  judgments,  as  undeniably  as  the 
fully  elaborated  phrases  which  wo  now  employ,  giving  everj 
iieceasary  relation  its  proper  designation.  It  is  thus  that, 
even  at  present,  children  begin  to  tjilt ;  a  radical  word  or 
two  moarjs  in  their  mouths  a  whole  sentence;  up  signifies 
'  take  mij  up  into  your  lap ; '  go  walk,  '  I  want  to  go  out  to 
walk,'  or  'I  went  to  walk,'  or  various  other  things,  which 
the  cirrmn  stances  sufGoiently  explain;  but  forms,  iufiectiona, 
connectives,  signs  of  teneo  and  mjdo  and  condition,  they  do 
Dot  learn  to  lue  until  later,  when  their  minda  have  acquired 
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power  to  sepftrste  the  indistinct  cognition  ir.ta  ita  parts. 
M.  R*nwi,  in  short,  baa  made  a  tery  strange  confusion  of 
analytic  style  of  expreesion  with  mental  analri'ie :  all  exprea- 
sion  of  relation*,  whether  by  means  that  we  call  synthetic  or 
noolytic,  is  the  result  and  evidence  of  analysis ;  and  his  owq 
thena  respecting  the  complexity  in  obscnrity  of  unpractised 
and  nninstructed  thought  brings  us  directly  to  a  recognition 
of  the  radical  stage  of  Indo-European  language  as  the  necea- 
wry  historical  basis  of  its  iaflectiTe  development. 

lliia  development,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  haa 
been  gradual  and  steadily  progreaaive,  bein^  governed  in 
both  ite  synthetic  and  analytic  phases  by  ti-e  same  causei 
which  univcrBally  regulate  linguistic  growth,  rad  which  have 
been  here  repeatedly  set  forth  or  referred  to  :  namely,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  traditional  influence  of  the  sfc  res  of  eipres- 
nion  already  worked  out  and  handed  down,  c  >nsisting  in  the 
edacation  given  by  them  to  thought,  and  l\e  constraining 
force  exerted  by  their  analogiea ;  and,  od  the  other  hand, 
the  changing  character  and  capacity,  the  rarying  circum* 
■tances  uid  needs,  of  the  community  of  spe  ^erH,  during  the 
different  periods  of  their  history.  It  has  experienced  no 
grand  revolution,  no  sudden  shift  of  direct!  /a,  no  pervading 
change  of  tendency.  There  is  no  cleft,  an  ia  sometimes 
assumed,  parting  ancient  tongues  from  mo''em,  justifying  the 
recognition  of  different  forces,  the  ad?  aasion  of  different 
'  '  I  the  oth( ".  Nor  are  we  to 
nity  as  al  jorbcd  in  the  work 
at  one  perio  than  at  another, 
always  done  uncona  iouslv  and  by  the 
}  of  the  inciden  s  of  social  life,  an 
accompaniment  and  result  of  intellectui  I  activity,  not  an 
ond  toward  which  effort  is  directed,  nor  a  'ask  in  whose  per- 
formaace  is  expended  force  which  mighl  Lave  been  other- 
wise employed.  The  doctrine  that  a  race  Gret  constructs  ita 
language,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  ia  ready  to  commence 
its  historic  career,  is  as  purely  fanciful  r.a  anything  in  the 
whole  great  chapter  of  a  priori  thoorizinga  about  speech. 
No  living  language  ever  ceases  to  be  constructed,  or  is  lest 
npjdiy  built  upon  in  sgea  of  historic  activity  :  only  the  stylff 
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of  tlie  fabnc  is,  oven  more  than  the  rate,  determined  by  oi- 
temal  circiimBtaQcea.  It  is  because  the  very  earliest  epochB 
of  recorded  history  are  still  far  distant  from  the  beginnings 
of  Indo-European  language,  as  of  human  language  gener- 
ally, that  we  lind  its  peculiar  structure  completely  developud 
ffiion  it  is  first  discovered  by  our  reaearchos.  We  have  fuUjr 
acknowledged  the  powerful  influence  eierted  by  culture  over 
the  growth  of  language :  but  neither  the  accident  of  position 
and  aceessibUity  to  other  nations  that  at  a  certaia  time  brings 
a  race  forward  into  the  light  of  record,  and  makes  it  begin  to 
be  on  actor  or  a  factor  in  the  historic  drama,  nor  ita  more 
gradual  and  independent  advance  to  conspicuousness  in 
virtue  of  acquired  civiliaation  and  political  power,  can  have 
any  direct  efiect  whatever  upon  its  speech.  The  more 
thorough  we  are  in  our  study  of  the  living  and  recent  forms 
of  human  language,  the  more  rigorous  in  applying  the  deduc- 
tions thence  drawn  to  the  forma  current  in  antc-bistorio 
periods,  the  more  cautious  about  admitting  forces  aud  effects 
in  unknown  ages  whereof  the  known  aff'ord  ua  no  example 
or  criterion,  so  much  the  more  sound  and  trustworthy  will 
be  the  conclusions  at  which  we  shall  arrive.  It  is  but  a 
■hallow  philology,  as  it  is  a  shallow  geology,  wiiich  explains 
past  ehangoa  by  catastrophes  and  cataclysms. 

We  have  now  long  enough  given  our  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and,  in 
the  next  two  lectures,  shall  proceed  to  define  the  boundariea 
ULd  sketch  the  characters,  as  welt  as  we  may,  of  the  other 
gnund  (litmons  of  human  speech. 


fkuJIiet  of  InngUBges.  nt'w  eatabliehed.   Cbaroo: eristic  foBtareE  iif  JaA^ 
Earopeaii  language,     Semitic  faniil)- :  ile  conulitution,  liiKtnrie  TftliNt 

'   lingiiislic  eliaraoler;     Relation  of  Semitin  t 
EuropenD  lunguage,     Scythian  or  Allaic  family  :  its  fivo  branches; 
tbelr  hietory,  litaratiireB,  and  charatter.     Unity  of  the  family  wnue- 
vbsLt  doubtful. 


"We  have  now  token  a  surrey  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  language  and  of  linguiativ  growth,  aa  the^ 
are  illuatrated  in  the  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  We  have  seen  in  what  seanty  begiuninga 
our  own  tongue  and  thoeo  related  to  it  bad  their  origin,  and 
what,  in  brief,  were  the  steps  by  which  they  advanced  from 
the  weakness  and  barrenneBS  of  radical  monosyllabiam  to  the 
rich  completeness  of  inflective  speech.  These  matters  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  cfiurse  of  the  regular  prosecution  ol 
our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  lee  speak  as  we  do,"  it 
having  been  made  to  appear  that  our  English  linguistic 
tradition  had  been,  during  a  protracted  and  most  important 
period,  one  with  that  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
mentioned.  "Rut  now,  considering  the  possibility  thp.t  the 
Indo-European  family  may  be  found,  after  all,  only  a  eon- 
atituent  group  in  some  yet  vaster  family — or  even,  supposing 
that  possibility  to  be  disproved,  considering  tne  impropriety 
of  our  so  cirjumscribing  our  interests  and  our  sympathiei 
■B  to  tinderstand  by  the  "  we  "  of  our  question  anything 
lees  thsn  the  whole  human  race — it  becomes  our  duty  m 
to  pau  in  review  the  other  great  linguistic  iamiiiea  Th' 
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the  seioncQ  of  langxuge  has  CBtahliahcd,  and  to  boo  wherein 
thej"  agree  with  that  which  haa  hitherto  absorbed  the  chief 
Bhanj  of  our  atteotion,  aud  wherein  they  diffor  fi-om  it. 
Moreover,  it  ia  t'leap  that  we  should  not  appreciate  tlio 
peeuliar  character  of  the  mode  of  communication  and  ei- 
presaion  belonging  to  our  family,  we  should  not  even  know 
that  it  had  a  distinctive  character  of  its  o«"n,  that  the  pro- 
blem of  speech  was  not  solved  in  on  identical  manner  by  all 
parts  of  the  human  race,  if  we  did  not  look  to  see  how  the 
other  families  have  crnfltructed  the  fabric  of  their  language. 
We  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  preHent  lecture  and  the 
one  nest  following  tc  such  an  examination ;  making  it,  of 
course,  much  more  brief  and  cursory  than  has  been  our  ex- 
amination of  Indo-Buriipean  language. 

There  was  the  more  r-saaon  why  we  should  draw  out  with 
some  fullness  of  detail  the  recognized  history  of  develop- 
ment of  tbo  language  whiih  haa  been  most  deeply  studied  and 
is  most  thoroughly  underitood  by  linguistic  scholars,  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  nniu  results  thereby  won  have  a 
universal  value.  Much  of  that  which  has  been  demooatmted 
to  be  true  respecting  Indo-European  speech  is  to  be  accepted 
as  true  respecting  all  human  speech.  Not  that  its  hiatoi'ical 
analysis  has  been  everywhere  made  bo  complete  as  to  yield 
in  each  case  with  independent  certainty  the  same  results 
le  family  has  yielded.  But  nothing 
I  of  force  to  prove  the  history  of 
in  its  most  fundamental  features, 
the  same  throughout  the  globe;  while  much  haa  been  elicited 
which  favours  its  homogeneousness :  enough,  indeed,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  theoretical  probabilities  ot 
the  case,  to  make  the  conclusion  a  sufficiently  certaiii  one, 
that  aU  the  varied  and  complicated  forms  of  tipeech  which 
nosv  fill  the  earth  have  been  wrought  into  their  present; 
shape  by  a  like  process  of  gradual  development ;  that  all 
designation  of  relations  ia  the  result  of  growth  ;  that  forma- 
tive elements  have  been  universally  elaborated  out  of  inde- 
pendent words  ;  Ibat  the  historical  germs  of  language 
every  where  am  of  the  nature  of  those  simple  elements  which 
we  have  called  roots;  moreover,  that  roots  havo  gBncraUy,<i 
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not  without  exeeptioD,  been  of  the  two  classes  described  in 
the  lajt  lecture,  pronotniiinl  uod  verbal ;  and  that,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  growth,  forma  have  been  produced  eflp&- 
ciaUy  by  the  combination  of  roots  of  the  two  clneseB,  the 
verbal  root  furaishing  the  central  and  suhBtantial  idea,  the 
pronominal  indicating  its  modificntions  and  relations. 

Linguistic  families,  now,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
made  up  of  those  languages  which  have  traceahly  had  at 
least  a  part  of  their  historical  development  in  common ; 
which  have  grown  together  out  of  the  original  radical  or 
monosj liable  stage;  whieh  exhibit  in  their  grammatica. 
■trueture  signs,  still  discoverable  by  linguistic  analysis,  of 
having  descended,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  linguistic  tradi- 
tion, from  a  common  ancestor.  We  shaU  see  hereafter  (in 
the  tenth  lecture),  indeed,  that  the  science  of  language  does 
not  and  cannot  deny  the  possible  correspondence  of  some  or 
aU  of  the  families  in  their  ultimate  elements,  a  correspond- 
ence anterior  to  all  grammatical  development ;  but  neither 
does  she  at  present  assert  that  correspondence.  She  has 
carried  her  classification  no  farther  than  her  collected 
material,  and  her  methods  of  sober  and  cautious  indnction 
from  its  study,  have  justified  her  in  doing;  she  has  stopped 
grouping  where  her  facts  have  faOed  her,  where  evidences  of 
comnion  descent  have  become  too  slight  and  vague  to  be 
longer  depended  upon :  and  the  limit  of  her  power  is  now, 
and  is  likely  ever  to  be,  determined  by  coincidences  of  gram- 
matical structure.  The  boundaries  of  every  great  family, 
again,  are  likely  to  he  somewhat  dubious ;  there  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  branches  which  either  parted  bo  early  from  the 
general  stock,  or  have,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  iu 
their  history,  varied  so  rapidly  and  fundamentally  since  they 
left  it,  that  the  tokens  of  their  origin  have  become  effaced 
almost  or  quite  beyond  recognition.  Thcro  was  a  time  when 
the  Celtic  languages  were  thus  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
afB.nity,  until  a  more  penetrating  study  of  their  material  and 
structure  brought  to  light  abundant  and  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  their  Indo-European  descent.  The  Albanian,  the 
modern  representative  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  spoken  by  the 
*>nrce  and  la\k'lcs3    race   which  inhabits  the  mountaina    of 
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north-westevn  Greece,  is  atill  in  tiie  aamo  poBltion;  liitfi'iistio 
■cholare  are  divided  in  opiEion  ns  to  whether  it  is  yet  proved 
to  be  Indo-European,  though  with  a  growing  preponderance 
Qpon  the  affirmative  eido.  ExampleB  of  eiceBaive  and  eftftcing 
differentiation  arc  not  wanting  in  eiisting  speech.  There 
ai-e  now  spoken  among  barbarous  peoples  in  different  parts 
of  the  world — as  on  some  of  the  ialanda  of  the  Pacific, 
among  the  African  tribes,  and  the  aborigines  of  this  con* 
tinent — dialects  in  which  the  proceaaes  of  linguiatic  change^ 
the  destruction  and  reconstruction  of  words  and  forms,  are 
going  on  at  a  rate  so  abnormallj  rapid,  that  a  dialect,  it  ia 
said,  becomes  unintelligible  in  a  generation  or  two  ;  and  in  a 
few  centuries  all  material  trace  of  affinity  between  idioma  of 
common  deacent  may  become  blotted  out.  Such  exceptional 
cases  do  not  take  away  the  value  of  the  genetic  method  of 
inveatigation,  nor  derogate  from  the  general  certainty  of  its 
resulta  in  the  claasification  of  languages.  Eut  they  do  cause 
the  introduction,  cautiously  and  to  a  limited  extent,  of 
another  indication  of  probable  relationship:  namely,  con- 
cordance in  the  general  method  of  solution  of  the  linguistic 
problem.  It  is  found  that  the  great  families  of  related 
languages  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the  linguistic 
material  which  they  employ,  in  the  combinations  of  sounds 
out  of  which,  back  to  the  remotest  traceable  beginning,  they 
make  their  radical  and  formative  elements,  and  designate 
given  meanings  and  relations,  but  also,  and  often  to  no  small 
degree,  in  their  way  of  managing  their  material ;  in  their 
apprehenflion  of  the  relations  of  ideas  which  are  to  be  ei- 
preased  by  the  combination  of  elements,  and  in  the  method 
in  which  they  apply  the  resources  they  possess  to  the 
expression  of  relations ;  they  differ  in  the  style,  as  well  as 
the  subatance,  of  their  grammatical  structure.  It  is  evident 
that  the  atyie  may  be  ao  peculiar  and  characteristic  aa  to 
constitute  valid  evidence  of  family  relationship,  even  where 
the  BubataocB  baa  been  altered  by  variation  and  subatitution 
till  it  preaenta  no  trustworthy  coincidences.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  and  examine,  farther  on,  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  reliance  ia  placed  upon  morphological  corrcapond- 
•noea,  as  they  are  called,  upon  correspondences  of  atracturel 
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form ;  aud  also  to  refer  to  the  morphological  class ificatiom 
of  hurDan  languages  which  are  founded  upon  them — classifi- 
catiouB  whiuh  maialy  coincide  with  genotic,  but  also  more  or 
less  combine  and  ovi-rlap  them. 

The  mam  characteristic  features  of  the  structure  of  Indo- 
European  language  are  readily  enomgh  deduoible  from  the 
eipoeition.  given  in  the  preceding  lecture.  It  generates  its 
forms  by  the  intimate  combination  of  elements  originally  in- 
dependent ;  iQ  this  respect  agreeing  with  nearly  all  other 
known  tongues.  In  its  combinations,  moreover,  the  forma- 
tive element  ia  almost  invariably  added  after  the  radical, 
forming  a  suffis ;  the  only  noteworthy  eiceptione  are  the 
augment  of  the  primitive  preterit  tense  of  the  verb,  the 
negative  prefix  (our  »n,  in,  iu  unthanlrful,  iiioapable,  and  the 
like),  and  the  more  separable  elements  which  we  call  prepo- 
sitions (in  intend,  pretend,  extend,  distend,  and  so  forth)  :  and 
here,  too,  its  usage  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  majority  at 
spoken  languages  throughout  the  world.  A  more  diatinctire 
characteristic  of  Indo-European  language  is  the  peculiai 
aptitude  which  it  posses ses  for  closely  combining  its  radical 
and  formal  elements,  for  losing  sight  of  their  separate  indi- 
viduality, and  applying  their  combination  as  independent 
conventional  sign  of  the  object  indicated.  It  disenibarraaaes 
itself  of  useless  reminiscences  of  the  former  ttatxu  aud 
qualitj  of  its  elements,  fuses  them  completely  together,  and 
exposes  the  result,  as  one  whole,  to  the  action  of  all  the 
wearing  and  altering  processes  of  linguistic  life.  In  different 
constituents  of  the  dialects  of  our  family,  in  different  dia- 
lects, and  in  different  stages  of  their  history,  this  tendency 
is  seen  exhibited  in  very  different  degree.  In  our  own 
tongue,  for  instance,  in  such  words  B^/ully,  Hiankfully,  »«- 
(hankfulttess,  the  combined  elements  are  held  distinctly 
apart,  and  are  present  in  their  separate  sibstance  and  office 
to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  reflects  a  moment  upon  the 
words ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  kim  aud  can,  in  git  and  let,  in 
man  aud  men,  in  lead  and  led,  in  siny,  sang,  sung,  aud  »o>^, 
iu  hind,  hound,  hand,  and  hond,  and  other  like  casefl,  the 
fusion  has  gone  to  its  utmost  extent:  various  combinationa 
pf  ttubordinato  elements  with  the  roots  of  these  words  have 
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phoiietio  forms  ;  and  these  have  theu  heeo. 
to  support,  and  afterwards  to  replace,  the  pri 
grammatical  eipression  :  an  internal  flectii 
upon  and  supplanted  the  original  aggregation.  All  Indo-Eu- 
ropean forms  are  originally  of  the  kind  here  first  illustrated, 
mere  agglutinations  of  independent  elements,  whereof  a 
part  are  reduced  to  a  subordinate  value  and  formal  etgnifi- 
cance ;  but  they  tend,  in  a  ma.rked  degree,  to  pass  over  into 
the  other  kind,  indicating  formal  relations  by  internal  change 
in  the  root  or  theme,  instead  of  by  external  additions  alone. 
This  tendency  is  generally  regarded  as  constituting  the 
highest  cha^a(^te^istic  of  the  Indo-Bnropean  dialects,  as 
making  them  properly  infieclive ;  and  languages  posaeaaing 
in  this  sense  an  infiective  character  are  reckoned  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  the  forms  of  human  speech.  Some,  however, 
ore  inclined  to  claim  a  more  original  and  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  process  of  internal  change  in  the  history  of 
the  tongues  of  our  family,  to  regard  a  capacity  of  significant 
variation  of  vowel  as  inherent  in  their  roots,  and  bearing  a 
regular  and  conspicuous  part  in  even  the  earliest  8tep« 
of  their  development.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  claim 
is  founded  I  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether  insufficient  to 
austain  it.  Wherever,  in  the  most  ancient  as  well  aa  the 
more  modern  processes  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  we 
find  internal  changes  of  the  root,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
of  secondary  growth,  inorganic  ;  they  are  called  out  ulti- 
mately by  phonetic  causes,  not  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  variation  of  meaning,  though  sometiaiea  seized  and 
applied  to  that  purpose.  To  prove  the  element  of  internal 
flection  one  of  prime  value  in  the  growth  of  Indo-European 
language,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  variation 
of  vowel  had  a  distinctly  assignable  office  in  the  primitiva 
production  of  words ;  that  it  regularly  distinguished  from 
one  another  certain  parts  of  speech,  certain  claaaea  of  d&> 
nvatir<«s,  certain  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation  ;  iliat  it 
foiine<l  Juiding  analogies,  which  could  be  an^  actually  were 
imitated  continuoualj  in  the  further  processes  of  word- 
Diaking.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  on  the  coii> 


trary,  tlie  pheuomena  bear  everyvrhere  an  irregular  and 
sporadic  character ;  the  change  of  yowel  in  the  oldest  de- 
rirativea  is  only  an  accompaniment  of  derivation  by  means 
pf  suffixes ;  it  has  no  constant  significance ;  it  acquires 
significance  only  at  second  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  result, 
not  3  cause  ;  and  it  remains  everywhere  as  barren  of  forma- 
tive force  as  in  the  Germanic  verbs  (where,  as  was  shown, 
in  the  third  lecture,  its  infecundity  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  scheme  of  conjugation),  or  as  in  our  irregular 
plurals  like  men  and yJei,  from  inaffl  andjbot.  Only,  therefore, 
80  far  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  effect  and  sign  of  thorough  in- 
tegration of  elements,  of  complete  unity  of  designation,  e«n 
we  accept  internal  change  as  an  esponent  of  the  superiority 
of  Indo-European  speech. 

But  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  character  of  our 
fiimily  of  languages  will  be  more  clearly  apprehensible  when  ■ 

we  shall  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  other  principal  forms  of  I 

human  speech,  to   which,  accordingly,  after  these  necessary  I 

introductory  remarks,  we  now  turn.      Wo  shall  take  up  the  I 

families  in  au  order  partly  geographical,  and  partly  based 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  respective  importance. 

On  both  these  grounds,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  group   of  languages,  outside  of  the  ikdo-European  I 

domain,  ought  first  to  receive  our  attention.      It  is  eridently  I 

that  one  which  inciudea  as  its  principal  branches  the  Hebrew,  I 

the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.     From  the  names  of  its  two  ei-  I 

tremememhersjit  is  sometimes  styled  the  Syro-Arabian  family; 
but  its  usual  and  familiar  designation  is  Semitic  or  Shemitic, 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Shem,  son  of  Noah, 
who  in  Genesis  is  made  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  nations 
that  speak  its  dialects.  It  is  a  very  distinctly  marked  group, 
and,  though  occupying  but  a  limited  tract  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  Asia,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Africa,  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  by  reason  of  the 
conspicuous  part  which  the  race  to  which  it  belongs  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world.      This  is  too  well  known 

Lto  require  to  he  referred  to  here  otherwise  than   in  the  I 

briefest  manner.  I 
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parts  of  the  Mediterranoan  coast,  and  speaking  a  dialect  bo 
nesirly  akio  with  the  Hebrew  that  its  scanty  remaine  ore 
read  with  no  great  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  that  lauguage, 
lave  been  wont  to  be  accounted  as  the  fii-st  to  ^ive  the  rac« 
j-rominence  in  general  history.  The  part  which  they  played 
was  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  character.  Their 
commercial  enterprise  widely  extended  the  Limits  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge,  and  bound  together  distant  peoples  hy  the 
ties  of  mutual  helpfulness  ;  their  colonies  opened  to  ciiilizo- 
tion  the  ooimtries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  extension  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture.  A 
rignifieaat  indication  of  the  far-reaching  and  beneficent 
nature  of  their  activity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion,  of  the  world's  alphabota,  including  many  of  those 
which  have  the  widest  range,  and  have  been  used  by  the 
moat  ctUtivated  nations,  come  from  the  Pheniciaa  alphabet 
OB  their  ultimate  source.  To  great  political  importance  the 
Phenieians  never  attained,  except  in  their  most  flourishing 
colony,  Carthage,  which,  as  we  well  know,  disputed  for  a  time 
with  the  Bomans  the  empire  of  the  world. 

But  it  must  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that,  even  before  the 
rise  of  the  Phenician  world -commerce,  there  were  great 
Semitic  empires  ia  Mesopotamia,  that  country  where  the  idea 
of  universal  empire  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  and  its  first 
realization,  and  where  some  of  the  earliest  germs  of  world- 
civilization  sprang  up  and  wore  nursed.  The  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  of  cultures  which  contended  in  that  arena 
for  the  mastery  during  tens  of  centuries,  until  the  Indo- 
European  Persians  subjected  all  beneath  their  awav,  is  most 
hitricate,  and  as  yet  only  partially  understood :  the  know- 
ledge of  its  intricacy,  and  the  hopeful  means  of  its  final  solu- 
tion,  wore  given  together,  but  a  lew  years  since,  in  the  dis- 
covery and  decipherment  of  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and 
IJabjloo,  of  the  records  known  as  "  cuneiform,"  from  the 
shape  of  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  These 
records  are  abundant,  and  of  various  content,  consisting 
not  in  inscriptions  alone,  but  in  whole  libraries  of  anuala 
»nd  works  of  science  and  literature,  stamped  upon  tahleti 
Kud  cylinders  of  burnt  clay ;  but  their  esaminatlon  is  as  yet 
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too  incomplete,  and  the  resulta  drawn  from  it  too  fragment- 
«rv  and  uncertain,  to  allow  of  our  taking  any  detailed  Dotice 
of  them  here ;  the  qiiestionB  which  they  afli-'ct  are  still 
under  judgment,  and  only  the  very  few  who  have  made  pro- 
found and  original  studies  among  the  niouumeuta  can  venture 
to  speak  respecting  them  with  authority.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  note  that  tlie  Semitic  race  was  prominent,  and  during 
a  long  period  preeminent,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  a  highly 
important  part  of  its  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Semitic 
language,  is  coming  to  light  as  the  fruit  of  cuneiform  studies. 

During  all  this  time  there  waa  enacting- — behind  a  screen, 
u  it  were — a  part  of  Semitic  history  which  waa  to  prove  of 
incomparably  greater  iaiportance  to  the  world  than  Pheni- 
cian  commerce  or  Babylonian  empire.  The  little  people  of 
the  Hebrews  was  politically  a  moat  inaiguificant  item  in  the 
sum  of  human  alfairs ;  but  its  religion,  mado  universal  by 
Christ, haa  become  the  mightiest  element  in  human  history; 
its  wonderful  ancient  literature  is  the  work  which  all  en- 
lightened nations  o{  the  prcseDt  day  unite  la  calling  Bible, 
that  is,  '  the  book  ; '  its  language  ia  even  now  more  studied 
t^an  any  other  outside  the  pale  of  Indo-European  speech. 

And  yet  onco  more,  in  comparatively  modem  times,  long 
after  Meaopotamian  empire,  and  Phenician  commerce,  and 
Carthaginian  lust  of  conquest,  and  .Tewish  temple- worship, 
had  passed  away  for  ever,  extinguished  in  the  extinction  ol 
those  several  nationalities,  a  new  branch  of  the  Semitic  race, 
which  till  then  had  slumbered  in  inaction  and  insignificance 
in  the  deserts  of  Arahia,  awoke  all  at  once  to  the  call  of 
a  great  religions  teacher,  Mohammed,  burst  ita  limita,  oveiv 
whelmed  Aaja,  Africa,  and  no  amall  part  of  Europi 
flowered  out  suddenly  and  brilliantly  in  science,  art,  and 
philosophy,  attaining  a  combined  political  and  literary 
eminence  to  which  no  Semitic  people  had  made  before  any 
approach,  and  threatening  to  wrench  tlie  leadership 
human  destiny  from  the  keeping  of  the  enfeebled  races 
Europe.  Finally,  corrupted  within,  and  foiled  and  broken 
without,  it  sank  again  into  comparative  obscurity  ;  and  with 
it  went  down,  probably  for  ever,  the  star  of  Semitic  glory 
ftod  importance  in  the  external  history  of  the  world 
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though  half  loniikind  still  o 
ideiiH  and  institutions. 

The  Semitic  dialects  are  divided  into  three  principal 
biunchee  :  the  northern,  comprehending  the  idiojne  of  Syria 
Bad  ABsyria,  and  usually  called  the  Aramaic  ;  the  central,  or 
Canaanitic,  composed  of  the  Hebrew  and  Pheniciiin,  with  the 
Punic ;  and  the  Bouthem,  or  Arabic,  including,  besides  the 
proper  or  literary  Arabic  and  the  dialects  most  closely  akin 
with  it,  the  Himyaritic  in  the  Bouth-wcstern  region  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  outliers  of  the  latter  in  Africa,  the  literary 
Ethiopia  or  Geez,  the  Amharic,  and  other  Abyssinian  dialects. 
Passing  over  the  Mesopotamian  records,  m  of  an  age  and 
character  not  yet  fully  established,  the  Hebrew  literature  ia 
by  far  the  oldest  which  the  family  baa  to  show,  and,  as  is 
known  to  every  one,  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
Trom  a  time  anterior,  doubtless,  to  that  of  Moses,  the  works 
of  tho  Hebrew  annalists,  poets,  and  prophets  cover  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history  until  some  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  wheii  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  verracular 
language,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  the 
dialect  of  Syria.  But  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  read, 
written,  and  even  to  some  extent  spoken,  by  the  learned, 
from  that  time  until  now-^eBpecially  since  the  revival  of  its 
use,  and  the  purification  of  its  style,  among  the  scattered 
Jewish  populations  of  Europe,  following  upon  the  eipulsion 
of  the  Jews  froiu  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century.  Of  the 
degraded  and  mixed  Hebrew  used  as  the  leai'ned  dialect  of 
the  Eabbius,  not  fnr  from  the  beginning  of  our  era,  the 
Miahna  is  the  most  important  monument.  The  Samai-itan 
is  another  impure  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  so  permeated  with 
Aramaic  elements  as  to  be  a  kind  of  medium 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  Its  oldest  monument,  a  verai 
tho  Pentateuch,  is  referred  to  the  first  century  of  ot 
It  seems  at  present  to  be  oii  the  point  of  extinction. 

Phenicia  has  loft  us  no  literature.  The  coffin  of  c 
the  kings  of  Sidon,  found  but  a  few  years  since,  presenta  in 
its  detailed  inscription  a  fuller  view  of  the  Phenician  tongue 
than  is  derivable  from  all  its  other  known  records,  takur 
together.     A  few  inscriptions,  and  a  mutilated  and  obijcUM 


fragment  ia  a  play  of  tte  Boman  poet  Plautue,  vliereof  tho 
scene  is  laid  m  Carthage,  are  the  ooly  relics  left  ub  of  tha 
idiom  of  that  queenly  city. 

The  earlieat  records  of  Aramaic  speech  are  the  go-called 
Chaldee  passages  found  in  some  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (a  single  verse  in  Jeremiah,  and  longer 
passages  in  Esdrns  and  Daniel).  Other  products  of  the 
literary  use  by  the  Jews  of  the  same  language  are  the 
Targums,  or  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  dating  from  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  Talmuds,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  But  in  the  aecond  century,  with  the  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  language  of  Syria  (usually  called 
the  Peshito  version),  begins  an  important  ChriHtian  Syriac 
literature,  of  which  considerable  portions  are  still  preserved 
to  us.  It  flourished  especially  between  the  fourth  and  ninth 
centuries.  Besides  the  valuable  historical  information,  touch- 
ing the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  which  it  records, 
it  played  an  important  part  in  transmitting  to  the  Arabs  t)ie 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Its  career 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  even  the  Syriac  idiom  itself  nearly 
crowded  out  of  existence,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  estension 
of  the  Arabic,  in  the  centuries  after  Mohammed.  But  the 
ancient  Syriac  is  still  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  feeble  bodies 
of  Christians  in  Asia  wh'ch  represent  the  Syriac  church  ;  and 
its  modem  representati  tea,  much  corrupted  in  form  and  of 
miied  material,  are  even  now  spoken  by  a  few  scattered  com- 
munities. With  one  of  these  commimities,  the  Kestorians 
of  Orumiah  and  its  vicinity — scanty  remains  of  a  sect  which 
once  sent  its  missionaries  into  the  remotest  regions  of  Asia, 
into  India,  Mongolia,  and  China — the  labours  of  American 
missionaries  have  lately  made  onr  public  well  acquainted. 
A  modem  Syriac  literature  is  growing  up  once  more  under 
their  auspices. 

Besides  tbese  two  Aramaic  literatures,  the  one  Jewish  and 
the  other  Christian,  it  it  believed  that  there  has  existed 
Miother,  of  native  origin  and  of  character  more  truly 
national ;  but  it  is  now  lost,  doubtless  beyond  recovery. 
Traditions  of  ancient  Chaldcau  learning  attach  themselves  to 
the  name  Nahatean,  and  '^uie  or  two  curious  books  have  been 
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recentlj  brougtt  to  liglit  out  of  the  Arabic  literature,  cUini- 
ing  to  be  versions  of  Nabatean  works  of  a  very  high  an- 
tiquitv  :  but  they  are  generaOy  regarded  as  literary  impos- 
tures, con  tnining  only  a  scanty,  if  qd  appreciable,  elemoiit  of 
what  is  genuine  and  ancient.  In  the  pructic-es  and  ti^itiona 
of  tbe  Moudaites  and  Sabians  are  also  seen  traces  of  an 
indigenous  Chaldean  culture. 

The  oldest  monuments  belonging  to  the  southern  or 
Arabian  branch  of  Semitic  speech  are  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  great  peninaula. 
They  represent  a  language  very  diflerent  from  the  classical 
Arabic,  as  the  character  and  civilization  of  the  Sabeans  and 
Himyarites,  from  whom  they  come,  appear  to  have  been  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Their  exact  period 
is  hitherto  unknown.  Language  and  civilisation  have  alike 
been  almost  wholly  supplanted,  since  the  rise  of  latamiBin, 
by  the  conquering  Arabic,  only  obscure  relics  of  them  being 
left  in  the  Ehtilj  and  other  eiiatiug  idioms  of  the  south. 
Most  nearly  akin  with  the  Himyaritic  is  the  speech  of  the 
neighbouring  region  of  Africa,  which  was  unquestionably 
peopled  from  southern  Arabia,  by  emigration  across  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopic  or 
Gee/,  has  a  literature,  wholly  of  Christian  origin  and  con- 
tent, coming  down  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era ;  ita 
earliest  monument  ia  a  version  of  the  Bible.  As  a  culti- 
vated and  current  language,  it  has  been  gradually  crowded 
out  of  use  during  the  past  sis  centuries  by  the  Amharic, 
another  dialect  of  the  same  stock,  but  of  a  more  corrupt  and 
barbarous  character. 

Immensely  superior  in  value  to  all  the  other  Semitic 
iiteratures,  excepting  the  Hebrew,  although  hiteat  in  date  of 
them  all,  ia  that  which  is  written  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Its 
beginning  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  tho 
Arab  people  to  historical  importance :  the  Koran,  collected 
and  written  down,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
from  the  records  and  traditions  of  Mohammed's  revelations, 
is  its  starting-point  Only  a  few  poems,  of  no  great  length, 
belong  to  an  age  somewhat  earlier ;  and  the  inscriptions  of 
Binai  and  of  Potra,  which  go  back  nearly  io,  or  eveu  socio 
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what  beyond,  tlie  Chri«tiaiii  era,  give  scaii'Iy  representation  ol 
iliaWts  uearly  kindred.  That  ksbicb  we  caU  tbe  Arabic  was, 
Boterior  to  Mohiimmed,  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  tribes 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
that  part  of  the  population  which  was  of  puTBet  Semitte 
blood,  and  lees  affected  than  any  other,  in  bknguage,  manners. 
Mid  iuBtitutions,  by  distuTbin<r  foreign  iufiuenccs.  Ae  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  poSitical  and  religious  revolution 
by  wiiich  iBlamism  became  the  religion,  first  of  Arabia,  then 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  this  dialect  haa 
had  a  career  almost  comparable  with  that  of  the  Latin.  It 
had  extiuguiflhed  nearly  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Semitic 
family  within  their  ancient  limits ;  it  has  spread  over  Egypt 
and  the  whole  northern  const  of  Africa ;  the  language  of 
Spain,  and  yet  more  the  Hindustani  of  central  India,  hare 
borrowed  abundantly  of  its  material ;  the  modem  literaiy 
Persian  and  Turkish  have  their  vocabularies  made  up  almost 
more  of  Arabic  words  than  of  those  of  native  growth.  Of 
the  wonderfully  rich  and  various  Arabic  literature,  of  the  part 
it  played  in  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical 
learning  to  modem  times,  of  the  trensureB  of  information  it 
contains  respecting  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Orient, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  ;  the  theme  belongs  to 
literary,  not  to  liuguiBtic,  history.  We  turn  to  a,  consider- 
ation of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Semitic  language. 

The  Semitic  type  of  speech  ia  called  inflective,  like  the 
Indo-European,  and  philoSogista  are  acciistomod  to  allow  the 
title  to  no  other  languages  than  these  two.  We  must 
beware,  however,  of  supposing  tiiat  tiiis  inclusion  in  one 
morphological  claaH  implies  any  genetic  relationship  between 
the  families,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  suggesting  tho  prob- 
ability of  their  common  descent.  There  is  between  them, 
on  the  contrary,  only  such  a  resemblance  as  is  due  to  a 
correspondence  of  natural  endowments  in  the  language- 
making  racefl.  Semitic  inflection  is  so  totally  divers^  irom 
Indo-European  inflection,  that  the  historical  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  or  from  a  common  original  to  both,  ii 
of  a  dlfliculty  which  cannot  bo  eicccded.  The  Semitio 
tongues  possess  in  siany  reapccte  a  more  peculiar  and  isolated 
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nientfll  characteristic  ia  the  triliterality  of  their  roota  With 
rare  and  insignificant  exceptions,  every  Semitic  verhal  root 
—  the  pi-oooininal  roote  are  not  subject  to  the  same  law-^ 
contains  jiiat  three  consonimts,  do  more  and  no  leaa.  More- 
over, it  is  composed  of  consonanta  alone.  That  is  to  aay: 
whereas,  in  the  Indo-Eviropean  and  other  tongnes,  the 
radical  vowel  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  root  as  any  other, 
e.-en  though  more  liable  than  the  eonaonanta  to  phonetic 
alteration,  in  the  Semitic,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  voealiKation 
of  the  radical  consonants  la  almost  aolely  a  meaus  of  gram- 
matical flexion.  Only  the  consonants  of  the  root  are 
radical  or  significant  elemeuta ;  the  vowels  are  formative  or 
relational.  Thna,  for  esaaiple,  the  three  eonaonanta  g-t-l 
form  a  root  (Arabic)  which  conveys  the  idea  of  '  killing : ' 
then  aatala  meana  'he  Itilled;'  quHla,  'he  was  killed;' 
qu!ihi,  '  they  were  killed  ; '  wqtul^  '  kill ; '  qdlil,  '  killing  ; ' 
iqtiil,  'causing  to  klU ;  '  qail,  'murder;'  qitl,  'enemy;' 
qull,  '  murderous ; '  and  bo  on.  Along  with  this  internal 
flection  is  found  the  use  of  external  formative  elements, both 
suflixeB  and  prefixes,  and  alao,  to  a  limited  extent,  infixes,  or 
inserted  letters  or  syllables  ;  yet  they  are  but  little  relied  on, 
and  play  only  a  aubordiiiate  part,  as  compared  with  their 
analogues  in  the  langnugea  of  other  races ;  the  main  portion 
of  the  needed  inflection  ia  provided  for  by  means  of  the 
varyiiig  vocalization  of  the  root,  and  what  i-emains  for 
aflises  to  do  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  aggi-egation  of 
affix  upon  affix,  the  formation  of  derivative  from  derivative, 
BO  usual  with  us  (it  was  iUuatrated  in  a  former  lecture  by 
such  examples  as  inapplicabilitieg  and  unfruthftdly),  is  n 
thing  almost  unknown  in  the  domain  of  Semilic  speech. 
This  truly  Procrustean  uniformity  of  the  Semitic  r^jota,  and 
this  capacity  of  aiguifleaut  internal  change,  separate  the 
languages  to  which  they  beloug  by  a  wide  and  almost 
impassable  gulf  from  all  others  spoken  by  the  human  race. 
8c  far  as  wo  can  discover,  thevarying  vocalization  of  the  roota 
in  these  languages  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  directly  and 
organically  indicative  of  a  variation  of  meaning :  it  ia  not, 
like  the  occasional  phenomena  of  a  somewhet  similar  char- 
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Bcter  pretieiitcd  by  the  Indo-European  languages,  a  dietinO" 
tion  oiiginallj  euphonic,  and  afterwards  made  significant 
We  can  paint  out  the  influencea  which  have  made  moa  the 
plural  of  man,  led  the  preterit  of  lead ;  we  can  trace  back 
§et  and  sany  to  forma  in  which  their  distinction  from  ait  and 
timff  was  conveyed  by  formative  elomente  added  from  without 
to  the  root;  but  no  historical  reaearehea  bring  the  Semitic 
Bcholar  to,  or  even  perceptibly  toward,  any  such  explanation 
of  the  fomiB  he  is  atuiiying.  Now  and  then  a  kind  of 
Bymbolism  ia  pretty  distinctly  traceable  :  the  weaker  vowela 
i  and  u  sometimes  convey  by  their  use  an  intimation  of  less 
active  or  trauaitive  meaniug,  as  compared  with  the  strong 
full  a :  thus,  the  act  of  '  killing '  is  eipreased  by  qatala,  but 
the  eonditioas  of  '  being  sorry,'  of  '  being  beautiful,'  by 
'hazina,  'hatuna ;  and  eapecially,  every  active  verb,  like  qatala, 
has  its  corresponding  passive  qutila.  But  such  considera- 
tions can  explain  only  a  small  portion  of  the  derivatives  from 
Semitic  roots ;  the  genesia  of  the  rest  ia  aji  nnsolved 
problem,  of  extremest  diiEculty.  The  tripiicity  of  I'adical 
consonants  is  an  equally  primitive  characteriatic  of  all  the 
Semitic  tonguea,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  certain  apparent 
indications  that  it  ia  the  result  of  historical  development. 
To  make  out  the  required  number  of  three,  aome  roots  eon- 
tain  the  same  consonant  doubled  ;  in  others,  one  of  the  three 
is  a  weak  or  servile  letter,  hardly  more  than  a  hiatua,  or  it  is 
a  semivowel  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  out  of  an 
original  vowel ;  further,  there  are  groups  of  roots  of  some- 
what kindred  signification  which  agree  in  two  of  their  con- 
sonanta,  so  that  the  third  is  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  on 
introduced  letter,  having  the  efi<3Ct  to  difliereutiate  a  general 
tneauing  once  conveyed  by  the  other  two  alone.  Guided  by 
such  signs,  and  urged  on  by  the  presumed  neeesHity  in  theory 
for  regarding  triliterality  aa  not  absolutely  original,  scholar! 
have  repeatedly  made  the  attempt  to  reduce  these  roots  tc 
an  earlier  and  simpler  condition,  out  of  which  they  should  be 
accounted  a  histor'c  growth — hut  hitherto  vrith  only  indif- 
ferent Bueceas  ;  we  are  yet  far  from  attaining  any  satisfactdry 
iderstanding  of  the  beginnings  of  Semitic  speech.  It  ii 
jested  with  much  plausibility  that  the  univeraalily  of  tht 
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three  root-lotters  may  be  due  to  the  inorganic  and  arbitrary 
extenaioii  of  an  analogy  whiuh  hod  by  aome  means  become  a 
dominant  one ;  and  that,  in  attaining  tlieir  preaent  form, 
the  roota  have  prevailingly  passed  through  the  condition  of 
derivative  nouna.  The  Semitic  verbal  forms  show  many 
iigns  of  a  more  iinmediate  and  proximate  development  out 
of  forms  of  nouna  than  is  to  be  traced  in  the  structure  of 
the  Indo-European  verb.  • 

In  no  small  part  of  its  struiiture,  the  Semitic  verb  differs 
very  afcrikingly  from  the  Indo- European.  It  distinguish ea, 
indeed,  the  same  three  minibors,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
and  the  aame  pereons,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  its  per- 
sonal endings  are  to  a  considerable  extent  formed  io  the 
same  manner,  by  adding  pronominal  elements  to  the  verbal 
root.  But  in  the  aecoud  and  third  peraous  it  miikes  a 
farther  distinction  of  the  gender  of  the  subject :  thuH, 
^atalat,  '  ahe  killeil,'  is  different  from  qatala,  'he  killed.' 
What  is  of  much  more  consequence  is  that  its  representa- 
fcion  of  the  important  element  of  time  ia  quite  diverse  from 
ours.  The  aiitithosia  of  past,  present,  and  future,  which 
Beems  to  ue  so  fundamental  and  neeeaaary,  the  Semitic  mind 
baa  ignored,  setting  up  but  two  tenses,  whose  separate  uaes 
are  to  no  small  e.\tciit  interchangeable  and  difBcult  of 
diatinct  definition,  but  whereof  the  one  denotes  chiefiy  com- 
pleted action,  the  other  incomplete ;  each  of  them  admitting 
of  euiploynient,  in  different  circumstances,  aa  ]>a8t,  present, 
or  future.  TJie  perfect  or  preterit  is  the  more  original,  and 
its  persons  are  Ibrmed  by  appended  pronominal  endings  ;  the 
imperfect  (sometimes  called  future)  has  the  termiDationa  of 
number  belonging  to  a  noun,  and  indicates  person  and 
gender  by  prefixes ;  thus,  the  three  maacuUne  persona  in  the 
singular  are  aqtulu,  tabula,  and  yaqtula ;  the  third,  masen- 
liuo  and  feminine,  dual,  are  ffaqtalani  and  taqtalntti ;  plural, 
gaqluliina  and  ifaqtulna.  To  tho  imperfect  belongs  a  aub- 
junctive  and  imperative,  and  one  or  two  other  less  common 
guasi  modal  forms.  But  of  the  wealth  of  modal  expresaion 
into  which  our  own  verb  baa  always  tended  to  develop,  in  ■ 
SaxunA/iilcniT  (Leipn^ 
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STutlietlc  or  an  anali'tic  way,  that  of  the  Semites  hai 
gcnernted  very  little ;  its  proaenesa  lit  rather  to  the  multi- 
plication of  Buch  distiuctiona  aa  are  called  conj  ugationai, 
to  the  eharacteriziiig  of  the  verbal  action  as  is  its  iiature 
truneitive,  causal,  intensive,  iterative,  couative,  refiexive,  oi 
the  like:  thus,  qatula  meaning  'he  killed,'  qailala  ineaua 
'he  killed  with  violence,  massacred;'  q^iitala,  'he  tried  to 
kill ; '  aqtala,  '  be  caused  to  kill ; '  iaqatala,  '  he  killed  him- 
Btilf ; '  aud  BO  01).  £ach  Arabic  verb  has  theoretically  fifteen 
BUch  coiijugationa ;  and  near  a  doKen  of  them,  eaeh  with  ita 
own  passive,  are  in  tolerably  frequent  and  familiar  uae  ;  in 
the  other  dialects,  the  scheme  ia  less  completely  filled  out. 
Verbal  iiouna  and  adjectivea,  or  infinitives  and  participles, 
belong  likewise  to  every  conjugation. 

In  their  nouna,  the  Semites  distinguish  only  two  genders, 
masculine  and  feminine.  They  have,  of  course,  the  same 
three  iiumberH  here  aa  in  the  verb.  Distinctions  uf  case, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  deficieut ;  only  the  Arabic 
makes  a  scanty  separation  of  nominative  and  accusative,  or 
of  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative;  and  opinions  still 
differ  as  to  whether  this  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  separate 
acquisition  made  by  the  Arabic  alone,  or  aa  an  original 
poaaeBsion  of  the  whole  family,  lost  by  the  other  branches 
the  latter  is  probably  the  correcter  view. 

The  simple  copula,  the  verb  to  b«,  is  generally  wanting  in 
the  Semitic  languages :  for  "  the  man  ia  good  "  they  say, 
■'  the  man  good"  (often  with  a  form  of  the  adjective  which 
indicates  that  it  is  used  predicatively,  rather  than  attribu- 
tively), or  "  the  man,  he  good."  They  are  poor  in  connec- 
tives and  particles ;  and  this,  with  the  deficiency  of  modal 
forms  in  the  verb,  gives  to  their  syntaJt  a  peculiar  character 
of  simplicity  and  baldness  :  the  Semite  strings  his  assertions 
together,  just  putting  ono  after  the  other,  witli  an  and  or  a 
hut  interposed,  where  the  Indo-European  twines  bis  into  a 
burmonionsly  proportioned  and  many-membered  period. 
The  aaine  stiffness  and  rigidity  which  tlieso  languagoa  show 
in  respect  to  word -development  appears  also  in  tiieir  develop- 
ment of  Bignification.  While  it  is  characteristic  of  oui 
mode  of  .-ij  oech  that  we  use  such  words  aa  comprehend,  undet- 
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wtand,  forffive,  as  if  they  ori^nally  and  always  meant  just 
what  we  employ  them  to  eiproas — not  giving  a,  thougtt  to 
the  metaphor,  often  striking,  or  even  startling,  which  thej 
contain — in  the  Seniitic,  the  metaphor  usually  showa  plainly 
through,  and  cannot  be  lost  eight  of.  Tbe  language  of  the 
Semite,  the::,  is  rather  pictorial,  forcible,  vivid,  than  adapted 
to  calm  and  reasoning  philosophy. 

The  various  dialects  of  this  family  stand  in  a  very  close 
relationship  with  one  another,  hardly  presenting  such  differ- 
ences even  as  are  found  within  the  limita  of  a  single  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family  :  they  arc  to  one  another  like 
German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  for  example,  rather  than  like 
German,  "Wekh,  and  Persian.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
at  all  prove  their  separation  to  have  taken  place  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  Indo-European  branches  ;  for,  daring 
its  whole  recorded  history,  Semitic  speech  has  shown  itself 
far  leas  variable,  less  liable  to  phonetic  change  and  corrup- 
tion, leas  fertile  of  new  words  and  forms,  of  new  themes  and 
apparent  roots,  than  our  own.  And  the  reasons,  at  least  in 
part,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Each  Semitic  word,  aa  a 
general  rule,  presents  distinctly  to  the  consciousness  of  him 
who  employs  it  its  three  radicid  consonants,  with  its  comple- 
ment of  vowels,  each  one  of  which  has  a  recognized  part  to 
play  in  determining  the  significance  of  the  word,  and  cannot 
be  altered,  or  exchanged  for  another,  without  violating  a 
governing  analogy,  without  defacing  its  intelligibility.  The 
genesis  of  new  forms,  moreover,  is  rendered  well-nigh  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Semitic  compound 
is  almost  totally  unknown  :  the  habit  of  the  language,  from 
its  earliest  period,  hae  forbidden  that  combination  of  inde- 
pendent elements  which  is  the  first  step  toward  their  fusion 
into  a  form.  Hence  everything  in  Semitic  speech  wears  an 
aspect  of  peculiar  rigidity  and  persistence.  In  its  primitive 
development — as  development  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
have  been,  however  little  comprehensible  by  us — it  assumed 
BO  marked  and  individual  a  type  that  it  has  since  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  variation.  In  no  other  family  of 
human  speech  would  it  be  possible  that  the  most  antique 
•nd  original  of  its  dialects,  the  fullest  in  iU  forms,  tl--e  most 
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uncom'pted  in  ita  phonetic  structure,  the  most  faithftu 
repreBentative  of  the  ideal  tjpe  inbereot  in  them  all,  sboulil 
be  the  yoiingcHt  of  their  number.  But  aueh  is  the  character 
of  the  classical  Arabic,  whose  earliest  literary  monumentB 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centuries  later  than  those  of  tha 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian.  There  is  reason,  however,  it  should 
bo  remarked,  to  suspect  that  the  Hebrew  as  we  have  it  doea 
not  in  all  points  truly  represent  the  language  of  the  earliest 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  that  it  has  both  partaken  of  the 
rcodemization  of  the  popular  tongue,  and  suffered  some  dis- 
tortion in  the  hands  of  tho  grammarians  from  whom  we 
receive  it.  Tlie  spoken  vernaeulara  of  the  present  day, 
while  they  eihibit  something  of  the  same  character  aa  the 
modem  Indo-European  dialects,  in  the  abbreviation  of  words, 
the  loss  of  inflectional  fbrras,  and  the  obscuration  of  etymo- 
logical relations,  yet  do  so  in  a  much  less  degree.  The 
modern  Syriac  of  Orumiah  has  decidedly  more  of  the  aspect 
of  a  Earopean  analytic  language  than  any  other  existing 
dialect  of  its  family,  and  even  mo;e  than,  a  few  years  ago, 
Semitic  acholars  were  willing  to  believe  possible.  But  its 
predecessor,  the  ancient  Syriac,  had  been  itself  diHtinguished 
by  like  peculiarities  among  the  contemporaneous  and  older 
dialecta ;  having  felt,  perhaps,  the  modifying  influence  of 
the  strange  peoplea  and  cultures  by  which  Syria  waa  shut 
in,  invaded,  and  more  than  once  subdued. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  wider  and  deeper  study  will  succeed 
one  day  in  casting  additional  light  upon  tho  difficnltiea  of 
Semitic  linguistic  history.  The  dialect  which  is  now  in 
process  of  constniction  out  of  the  recently  discovered  cunei- 
form monuments  is  claimed  to  possess  some  peculiar  charae- 
teristicB,  yet  it  appears  to  bo  too  decidedly  accordant  with 
the  Test  in  its  general  structure  to  play  other  than  a  subor- 
dinate part,  by  farther  illustrating  that  part  of  the  course 
of  development  with  which  we  are  already  more  or  less 
familiar.  It  is  coufldeutly  claimed,  however,  by  some  iin- 
guistic  scholars  (although  as  confidently  denied  by  others), 
that  the  ancient  tongue  of  Egj'pt,  and  a  considerable  group 
of  the  'auguagcs  of  northern  Africa,  have  traces,  still  dis- 
tinctly visible,  of  a  far  remo*«r  connection  with  this  family 
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B  counection  anterior  to  the  full  elaboration  of  tlie  funda- 
mental pecu'iarities  of  Semitic  lati^ungo  which  we  have  been 
conaitlering.  If  this  claim  ahaD  be  established  by  maturer 
investigation,  there  will  be  reason  to  look  for  important 
revelatioua  na  the  result  of  comparJaonB  made  between  the 
two  classes.  The  often -asserted  relationship  between  tbe 
beginnings  of  Indo-European  and  of  Semitic  speech  does 
not  at  present  ofler  any  appreciable  promiBc  of  valuable  light 
to  be  thrown  upon  their  joint  and  respective  history.  It 
must  be  evident,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  exposition,  that 
the  whole  fabric  and  style  of  these  two  families  of  language 
is  80  discordant,  that  any  theory  which  assumes  their  joint 
development  out  of  the  radical  stage,  the  common  growth  of 
their  grammatical  systems,  ia  wholly  excluded.  If  corre- 
spondence thci  o  be  between  them,  it  must  lie  in  their  roots, 
and  it  must  haie  eiiated  before  the  special  workinq-over  of 
the  Semitic  roots  into  their  present  form.  It  will  be  time, 
then,  to  talt  uf  the  aigna  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
unity  when  the  earliest  process  of  Semitic  growth  is  better 
inderstood,  its  effects  distingutahed  from  the  yet  earlier 
material  upon  which  they  were  wrought.  Agaiuat  ho  deep 
and  pervading  a  discordance,  the  aurface  analogies  hitherto 
brought  to  light  have  no  conviucing  weight.  The  identifi- 
cation is  a  very  alluring  theme :  the  near  agroeraent  of  the 
peoples  speaking  these  two  classes  of  languages  in  respect  to 
physical  structure  and  mental  capacity,  their  position  as  the 
two  great  white  races,  joint  leaders  in  the  world's  history, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  geographical  neighbourhood 
and  an  apparent  agreement  between  the  traditions  hold  by 
some  nations  of  eftch  touching  their  earliest  homes  and  fates, 
are  inducements  which  have  spurred  on  many  a  linguist  to 
search  for  verbal  and  radical  coincidencea  in  the  tongues  of 
both,  and  to  regard  with  a  degree  of  credence  such  aa  he 
appeared  to  find — while,  nevertheless,  if  the  aame  coinci- 
dences were  found  to  exist,  along  with  the  same  diflerences, 
between  our  laoguiigea  and  those  of  aome  congeries  of  Poly- 
nesian or  African  tribes,  they  would  at  once  be  diamiased  as 
df  no  value  or  account.  To  claim,  then,  that  the  common 
descent  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  baa  been  provf  d 
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by  the  (ridcnce  of  their  spei^h  ie  totally  unjnstifiBkle  ;  tb« 
utmost  which  can  be  a«»ei-t«d  ia  that  language  affords 
certain  indications,  of  doubtful  value,  which,  taken  along 
with  certain  other  ethnological  considerations,  also  of  ques- 
tionable pertinencj,  furnish  ground  for  suspeiting  an  ulti- 
mate relationship.  The  question,  in  short,  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  settlement.  Whether  the  better  coitiprehension  of  tha 
hiitory  of  Semitic  speech  which  further  research  mar  give 
will  enable  us  to  determine  it  with  confidence,  nee4  not 
here  be  considered :  while  such  a  result  is  certainly  not  to 
be  expected  with  confidence,  it  may  pei^iaps  be  looked  for 
with  hope. 

To  discuss  the  Semitic  character,  and  to  show  how  in  ita 
striking  features  it  accords  with  Semitic  speech,  would  bo  a 
most  iotereBting  task,  bat  lies  aside  from  the  proper  course 
of  our  inquiries.  Through  the  might  of  their  religious  ideas, 
this  people  haie  governed,  and  will  continue  to  govern,  the 
civilized  world  ;  but  in  other  respects,  in  that  gradual  work- 
ing-out of  ethnic  endoivment  and  capacity  which  constitutes 
the  history  of  a  race,  they  have  shown  themselves  dccideilly 
inferior  to  the  other  great  ruling  family,  and  their  forms  of 
speech  undeniably  partake  of  this  inferiority.  The  time  ia 
long  past  when  revereuce  for  the  Hebrew  iicriptiires  as  the 
Book  of  books  could  carry  with  it  the  corollary  that  the 
Hebrew  tongue  was  the  moat  perfect  and  the  oldest  of  all 
known  languages,  and  even  the  mother  of  the  rest :  it  is  uov 
fully  recogniKed  an  merely  one  in  a  contracted  and  very 
peculiar  group  of  sistor  dialects,  crowded  together  in  a  corner 
of  Aula  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,  possessing  Rtrikiug 
escellcnces,  but  also  uinrkod  with  striking  defects,  and  not 
yet  proved  genetically  connected  with  any  other  existing 
group. 

Tbe  family  of  languages  to  which  wo  have  neit  to  direct 
Dur  attentiori  is  one  of  much  wider  geographical  range,  and 
more  varied  linguistic  character.  As  usually  conptrueted,  it 
covers  with  its  branches  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
eastern  continent,  through  both  Europe  and  Asia,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  central  Aaia,  and  portions  of  Jsiatie 

•d  European  tnrritiry  lying    still   further   south. 
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tnowu  by  many  different  namoB :  some  call  it  the  Altaic,  or 
the  Ural-Altaic,  family,  from  the  cLtuna  of  mountains  wh.cb 
are  Bujiposed  tu  have  served  aa  centrca  of  dispersion  to 
ita  tribes  j  others  style  it,  from  one  or  other  of  its  principal 
branches,  the  Mongolian,  or  the  Tataric ;  the  appellation 
Turanian  has  also  won  great  currency  within  no  long  time, 
owing  to  its  adoption  by  one  or  two  very  conspicuous  au- 
thorities in  linguistic  ethnology,  although  recommended 
neither  by  ita  derivation  nor  its  original  application  (we 
ahaU  speak  more  particularly  of  both  later) ;  Scythian, 
iinally,  ia  a  title  wliich  it  has  sometimes  received,  taken  froni 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  knew  the  wild  nomad  races  of 
the  extreme  north-east,  which  were  doubtless  in  part,  at 
least,  of  tluH  kindred — and  tho  designation  Scythian  we  wiJi 
here  employ,  aa,  upon  the  whole,  though  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable, best  answering  our  purpose. 

Five  principal  branches  compose  the  fiunily.  The  first  of 
them,  the  Ugrian,  or  Fi mi o- Hungarian,  Is  alinost  wholly  Eu- 
ropean in  ita  position  and  known  history.  It  includes  the 
language  of  the  Laplanders,  the  race  highest  in  latitude,  but 
lowest  in  stature  and  in  developed  capacity,  of  any  iu  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  the  Finns  in  north-western  Euasia,  with  related 
dialects  iu  Esthonia  and  Livonia;  thoae  of  several  tribes,  of  no 
great  numbers  or  consequence,  stretching  from  the  southom 
Ural  mountains  toward  the  interior  of  Eusaift  and  down  tho 
Volga — as  the  Pormians,  Siryanians,  Wotiaks,  Cheremissea, 
and  Mordwins  ;  and  the  tongue  of  the  Hungai-ians  or  Mag- 
yars, for  in  the  south,  with  those  of  their  kindred,  the 
Ostiaks  and  Woguls,  in  and  beyond  the  central  chain  of  the 
Ural — which  waa  the  region  whence  the  rude  ancestors  of 
the  bravo  and  noble  race  who  now  people  Hungary  fought 
their  way  down  to  the  Danube,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  hardly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  second  branch  is  the  Saiaojcdic,  nearest  akin  with  the 
TJgrian,  yet  apparently  independent  of  it.  It  occupies  the 
territory  along  the  northern  coast  cf  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  "White  Sea  across  the  lower  Yenisei,  and  almost  to  the 
Jjena,  one  of  t^e  most  barren  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  the 
whole  continent ;  while  some  of  ita  dialects  are  spoken  in  the 
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3)ountauia  fc)  the  wuth, about  tie  head  waters  nfthrYminri 
probably  indicating  the  region  nbence  the  Samoyed  tribes  wen 
driven,  or  wandered,  northward,  following  the  rircr-coaTBea, 
and  Hpreading  out  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 
What  is  known  of  them  and  their  speech  is  mainly  the  froit 
of  the  derot^d  labours  of  the  intrepid  trafeller  Gastrin.  The 
Samojed  dialects  are  dcRtitute  of  literary  cultivation  and  o( 
recordi,  and  the  wild  people  who  speak  them  are  without  in- 
terest or  consequence,  in  the  present  or  the  past,  save  simply 
u  human  beings.  So  other  branch  of  the  family  has  so 
little  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice. 

The  third  branch  includes  the  langut^es  spoken  by  the 
Turkish  tribes,  a  race  which  has  played  a  part  in  modem 
history  not  altogether  insignificant.  Their  earliest  wander- 
ings and  conquests  are  doubtfiilly  read  in  the  annals  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  their  long  struggles  with  the  Iraniau 
peoples  in  their  border-landa  are  conspicuous  themes  of  Per- 
sian heroic  tradition.  It  was  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
taries  that  they  fiEaOy  broke  forth  from  their  dr&ary  abodei 
on  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia ;  falling  upon  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  already  decaying  Mohammedan 
caliphate,  they  hastened  it«  downfall  and  divided  its  inherit- 
ance; and  their  victorious  arms  were  carried  steadily  west- 
ward, until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
masters  of  Constantinople  and  of  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Greek  empire  ;  nor  was  their  progress  toward  the  heart  of 
Europe  checked  but  by  the  most  heroic  and  long- con  tinned 
efforte  on  the  part  of  Magyars,  Qermjma,  and  Slavonians. 
Their  modem  history,  and  their  piM^sent  precarious  position 
upon  the  border  of  Europe,  are  too  well  known  to  call  for 
more  than  an  allnaion.  The  subdivisions  of  the  branch  are 
numerous,  and  they  cover  a  territory  of  very  wide  orteut, 
reaching  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
through  Asia  Minor,  Tatary,  and  Chinese  Tatary,  to  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  while  their  outliers  are 
found  even  along  the  Lena,  to  its  mouth,  in  northernmost 
Siberia.  They  are  classed  together  in  three  principal  groups  ■ 
fi'St,  the  northern,  of  which  the  Kirghiz,  Bashkir,  and  Yakut 
tr^  the  moat  important  ntombere ;    they  occupy  (with  t'-is 
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eiception  of  tlie  Tiikut  in  the  eitremo  nor  .h-east)  eoufhera 
Siberia  nnd  Tatary,  between  tte  Volga  aiid  tlie  Teniaei ; 
Becocd,  the  Boutli -eastern,  inclnding  the  TJigm^,  UfibekH, 
Turkonian?,  etc.,  and  ranging  from  the  Houthem  Caspian, 
eaatnard  to  the  middle  of  the  great  plateau  j  'hird,  the 
■neatem,  atretching  through  northern  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Crimea,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Bosphorue,  and  scattered 
:n  patoheHamidthe  varied  populations  which  iill  the  European 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  This  division,  however,  ia  rather 
geographical  than  linguistic ;  the  nearer  mutual  relations  of 
the  different  dialects  are  still,  in  great  part,  to  be  deter- 
mined. They  compose  together  a  very  distinct  body  oi 
nearly  kindred  forms  of  speech,  not  differing  from  one 
another  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  Ugrian  lan- 
guages. It  is  even  claimed,  although  with  questionable  truth, 
that  a  Yakut  of  the  Lena  and  a  man  of  the  lower  orders 
at  Constantinople  could  still  make  shift  to  communicate  to- 

The  fourth  branch  of  Scythinn  language  ia  tho  Mongolian, 
The  Mongols,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli  centuries,  ran  a 
wonderiiil  caresp  of  conquest,  overwhelming  nearly  all  the 
monarcliiea  of  Asia,  and  reducing  oven  the  eastern  countriea 
of  Europe  to  subjection.  The  Mongol  emperor  Kuhlai 
Khan,  reigning  from  the  borders  of  Germany  to  the  coasts 
of  south-eastern  Asia,  with  his  capital  in  China,  tho  most 
populoufi  and  at  that  time  woll-nigh  the  most  enlightened 
country  of  tho  earth,  governed  such  a  I'ealm  ns  the  worid 
never  saw,  before  or  since.  But  the  unwieldy  mass  fell  in 
pieces  almost  as  rajiidly  as  it  had  been  brought  together. 
The  horribly  dei'astating  wars  by  which  Mongol  dominion 
vfas  established  were  neither  attended  nor  followed  by  any 
eompenaating  benefits:  they  were  a  tempest  of  barbarian 
furj,  to  be  thought  of  only  with  a  shudder,  and  with  grati- 
tude for  its  brevity.  The  Mongols  themselves  were  but  the 
leaders  in  the  movement,  which  was  in  great  part  executed 
by  hordes  of  Turkish  descent.  A  Mongol  dynasty  held  pos- 
session of  the  Cliineso  throno  for  a  century,  until  expelled, 
about  A.D.  1365,  by  a  successful  revolt  of  tho  native  race. 
kt  pieseut,  the  still  powerful  remains  of  this  once  w  ie> 
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dmmttnt'mm.  attacked  ^  «>»  Wfao^  v- 
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not  Ut  Uttt  entire  ■aWentwn  of  the  empire :  like  lA»o 
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"'it)t;iiiiiiiii  trtlit-'N  eiL'i-pting  their  own  -.  respecting  tbnr 
I  ri'liiti'iriN  little  in  known  in  detail:  they  are  depend- 
Pttrtif  lit  i\w  C'liineM!  ornpire,  partly  of  the  Buaaian. 
brief  mirvey  of  theWtory  of  theSeythi 
Wu  OKVU  Ihui  wcompaui^d  our  statement  gf  their 
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viaiona  is  eiifliciont  to  sat  forth  clonrly  the  subordinnte  part 
they  have  played  in  human  affaire.  War  aiid  devastation 
have  been  the  sphere  iu  wliicli  tlieir  activity  has  chiefly 
manifested  itaelf.  Some  of  them  have  ahown  for  a  time  no 
mean  capacity  in  governing  and  managing  their  MnqueBts 
But  they  have  had  no  aptitude  for  lielpiug  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  hut  little,  in  general,  even  for  appropriating 
the  knowledge  and  culture  of  their  anhjecta  or  their  neigh- 
boura.  The  Maofhua  have  written  their  language  during 
Bome  centuries  past;  but  they  have  nothing  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  national  literature  ;  their  books  are  transla- 
tions or  servile  imitatioos  of  Chinese  worka.  The  Mongol 
literature  goes  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  tke  period 
when  the  race  rOBfi  to  importance  in  history,  hut  ia  almost 
equally  scanty.  The  Mongol  alphabet  was  the  original  ol 
the  present  Manchu,  and,  in  its  turn,  was  derived  from  that 
of  the  Uigur  Turks ;  the  latter,  again,  goes  back  to  the 
Syriac,  having  been  brought  into  centra!  Asia  ly  Nestorian 
missionaries.  The  UigurSj  the  eaaternmost  members  of  the 
family  of  Turkish  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  among 
them  to  acquire  and  use  the  art  of  writing  -.  their  alphabet 
is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  Chineae  annals  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  their  reputation  for  learning  won  them  considera- 
tion and  high  employment  even  down  to  the  era  of  the 
Mongolian  outbreak  ;  but  they,  their  civilization,  and  their 
literature  have  since  paaaed  so  nearly  out  of  existence  that 
it  hoe  even  been  possible  to  raise  the  question  whether  thoy 
were,  in  fai:t,  of  Turkish  kindred  and  speech.  Very  scanty 
fragments  of  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  literary 
productions,  of  uncertsin  age,  are  still  preserved  to  us.  The 
general  conversion  of  the  Turkiah  tribes  to  Mohammedau- 
iam  led  to  the  crowding  out  of  their  ancient  alphabet  by  the 
Arabic.  From  the  aouth-eastern  division  of  the  same 
branch,  generally  called  the  Jagataic,  or  Oriental  Turkiah, 
we  have  a  literature  of  some  value,  datiug  from  the  fifteenth 
sad  sixteenth  centuries,  but  not  coatinued  later :  its  moat 
important  work  is  the  autobiography  of  the  emperor  Baber, 
that  extraordinary  man  who  early  in  the  aiiteeuth  century 
conquered  Xadia,  founding  there  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  iin&J 
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past  few  jemn.  Tht  »«jWiiiiii»ui*.  Toriiifc  >*n.  the  cow 
querora  of  Ceaatmrntiaofle,  vmuHj  kaorwa  bj  tbe  diatinrtivs 
name  of  OoMnEB,  or  OttMann  (both  word* ttt  cwiuptkra 
of  the  HUM  irf'  Oeir  leadw;  Otfamja),  kmre  a  tot  ricfc  and 
abundant  titnatore,  cDraiug  tbe  vbole  period  tma  Xba  riae 
ctf  tho  nr«  to  paver  in  tbe  fiwrteeiilb  cesOarj  Anm  tn  owr 
own  tuD&  It  is,  buwuMM,  of  vn^  wecjodMrj  nttercet,  m 
bung  foandod  m  Pa'waa  and  Arabic  nodel^  and  containing 
little  ttiat  ia  diatinrtiTeij^  -r*™"*'  in  (trie  and  epirit.  The 
iMmed  diaJeet,  too,  in  which  it  ia  written,  ia  crowded  fiill  of 
^ratas  and  Arabic  w^rd^  oAmto  tbe  nearlr  total  exclusion 
of  native  Turkish  tiiat»iaL  In  tbe  Finno-Hungarian  branch 
af  the  Eamily,  finallj,  tb^«  is  the  aame  paucity  of  literary 
records.  In  Uusgarr,  aAer  its  conferaion  to  Bomau  Chris- 
tianity (about  A.D.  1000).  latin  waa  for  a  long  time  the 
aliiKist  eiclusive  medium  of  learned  conuDuntcation  and  com- 
position. The  Sefonnation,  in  the  aiiteeuth  century,  taroured 
the  uprising  of  a  national  literature,  in  the  Ternaculai 
ton^e ;  but  Austrian  policy  checked  and  thwarted  its  de- 
velopment ;  and  a  renewed  start,  taken  about  the  be^nning 
of  .the  preaent  century,  was  baffled  when  the  remains  of 
Hungarian  liberty  were  trampled  out  in  1849.  Fiimish 
written  literature  is  still. more  recent,  but  boasts  at  least  one 
work  of  a  high  order  of  interest,  of  a  whoUy  native  and 
original  stamp :  the  Kafevala,  composed  of  haU-mythical, 
httlf-lcgendury  songs,  which  have  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, apparently  for  many  centuries,  from  generation  to 
generation  of  the  Finnish  people.  No  other  Ugrian  race 
poHsesseg  a  literature. 

It  is  claimed  of  late,  howcTer,  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  constructing  linguistic,  ethnological,  and  political  histoiy 
out  of  the  jiiBt  disentombed  records  of  Assyrian  culture  and 
iirt,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  found  to  compel  the  belief 
that  neithor  In  do-Europeans  nor  Semites,  but  some  third 
race,  were  the  first  occupants  and  owners  of  the  soil,  and  laid 
tho  fnimdiition  of  the  culture  which  n'aa  adopted  and  devel 

eed   tliero  hy  the  other  races,    as  they    later,    one    aftur 
other,  sucocoiied  t^  the  supreiaacy  [  aud  some   maintair 
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further  that  the  language  of  this  race  tihows  it  to  have  heen 
Scythian,  a  member  of  the  westernmost,  or  Finn o- Hungarian, 
branch  of  the  famOy.  By  others  the  Scythian  chaiactcr  of 
tho  dialect  is  explicitly  denied.  The  discuBsion  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  too  few  persona,  and  those  too  little  versed 
in  Scythian  philology,  to  admit  of  a  definite  and  satisfactory 
concluBion;  and  meanwhile  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
with  extreme  incredulity  any  theory  which  puts  Scythian 
races  in  the  position  of  originators  of  an  independent  civilii!- 
ation,  and  teachers  of  Semites  and  Indo-Europeans.  Such 
a.  position  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  what  is  known  of  their 
history  elsewhere,  and  would  constitute  a  real  anomaly  in 
ethnology ;  while  we  are  not  authorised  utterly  to  deny  iti 
possibility,  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  demand  full  and 
imeqnivocal  evidence  before  wo  yield  it  our  belief.  The 
feet — if  fact  it  he — is  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  must 
fight  its  way  to  acknowledgment. 

The  linguistic  tie,  now,  which  binds  together  the  widely 
■cattered  branches  of  this  great  family,  is  a  somewhat  loose 
and  feeble  one,  consisting  less  in  tho  traceable  correspond- 
ence of  material  and  forms,  the  possession  of  the  same  roots 
and  the  same  iufiections,  than  in  a  correspondence  of  the 
style  of  structure,  of  the  modes  of  apprehension  and  eipres- 
eion  of  grammatical  relations.  Each  great  branch  forms  by 
itself  a  group  as  distinct  as  is,  for  instance,  the  Germanie  or 
the  Slavonic  in  our  own  family ;  hut  there  is  no  such  palpa- 
ble and  unmistakable  evidence  of  kinship  between  Ugrian, 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  as  between  G-erman,  Enssiaa, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit.  It  is,  to  no  small  extent,  those  who 
know  least  in  detail  respecting  the  languages  of  the  family 
who  are  most  ready  to  assert  and  defend  their  historical 
connection :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Castren,  himself  x 
Yinn,  and  whose  long  and  devoted  labours  have  taught  us 
more  respecting  them  than  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
any  other  man,  ventures*  to  assert  with  confideuce  only  the 
demonstrable  linguistic  relationship  of  Ugrian,  Samoyed, 
and  Turkish,  and  regards  the  inclusion  of  Mongol  and  Man- 

■  l^thaological  Lecture*  reipecting  itie  Altaic  Races  (St  Petonlijrv. 
liiT>  p.  04. 
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chn  vithin  tbe  same  circle  a«  Btill  queetionaKe.  Bat  e 
between  the  three  former,  the  m&terial  eridence  is  but  « 
uid  Bcauty,  oa  compared  with  that  presented  in  tbe  Indo- 
European  idioms,  of  nhich  specimens  were  given  above,  in 
the  fifth  lecture  ;  no  investigator  has  ever  been  able  to 
draw  up  tables  of  perradiug  correspondencea  in  the  Scy- 
thian tongues,  which  should  at  once  illustrate  and  prove 
tlieir  genetic  unity.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  raeea 
who  speak  these  tongues  may  have  been  separated  longer 
than  the  Indo-European,  enough  longer  for  a  more  sweeping 
effacement  of  the  evidence  of  their  common  descent;  or, 
again,  that  the  lack  of  those  remains  of  dialects  of  great 
antiquity  which  so  aid  our  researches  into  the  history  of  oni 
own  family  of  speech  is  what  prevents  our  recognition  of  the 
links  that  bind  the  Scythian  languages  into  one.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  these  have  possessed  as  much  more  variable  and 
mobile  a  character  than  the  Indo-European  forma  of  speech 
as  the  latter  than  the  Semitic :  this,  indeed,  has  been  repeat- 
edly assumed  to  be  true,  and  even  defended  by  theoretical 
and  a  priori  arguments  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  established  by  proper  lingnistic  evidence  and  reaaoning, 
and  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  coherence  of  the  sevenl 
branches,  and  tbe  near  accordance  of  the  dialects  composing 
them.  And,  were  either  or  both  of  these  possible  eiplan^ 
tions  of  the  discordances  of  the  Scythian  tongues  proved 
;rue,  they  would  by  no  means  settle  tbe  question  in  favour 
of  the  unity  of  the  family  ;  they  would  simply  forbid  ua  to 
niaintain  too  dogmatically  that  the  tongues  were  not  and  could 
not  be  related  as  members  of  one  family ;  before  consenting 
positively  to  regard  them  as  thus  related,  we  should  still  bo 
eutitleJ  to  demand  tangible  evidences ;  if  not  correspond- 
ences of  material,  then  at  least  definite  and  distinctive  cor- 
respondences of  form.  And,  as  already  intimated,  a  mor- 
phological resemhlance  is  the  ground  on  which  the  claim 
of  Scythian  unity  ia  chiefly  founded ;  their  fiindamental 
camrion  characteristic  is  that  they  follow  what  ia  styled  an 
agglulitiidive  type  of  structure.  That  is  to  say,  the  element! 
out  of  which  tlieir  words  are  formed  are  loosely  put  together, 
instead  of  being  eloHely  compacted,  or  fused  into  ■  as  j  th^ 


ore  aggregated,  rather  tlian  integrated  ;  tbe  root  or  theme  is 
lield  apart  from  the  affixes,  and  these  from  one  another,  with 
a  diatinct  appreheoeion  of  their  separate  individuality.  .  Ai 
Professor  Miiller  well  eipresaee  it,  while  Indo-European 
language,  in  putting  two  roots  together  to  compose  a  fonn, 
Binka  the  individuality  of  both,  the  Scythian  sinks  that  oi 
but  one,  the  suffix.  The  process  is  not,  in  its  first  Btagos, 
diren»  in  the  two  laaniHea,  aiuce  every  Indo-European  form 
began  with  being  a  more  collocation,  and,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  eaaes,  the  root  maintains  to  the  end  its  integrity  of 
form  and  meaning :  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind ;  of  the  extension  and  efl'ect,  rather  than  the 
essential  nature,  of  a  mode  of  formation :  and  yet,  it  is  a 
palpable  and  an  important  difiereuce,  when  we  cMjmpare  the 
general  structure  of  two  languages,  one  out  of  each  family. 

The  simple  poseeaaion  in  common  of  an  agglutinative  cha- 
racter, as  thus  defined,  would  certainly  be  a  very  insufficient 
indication  of  the  common  parentage  of  the  Scythian  tongues  j 
mere  absence  of  inflection  would  bo  a  characteristic  far  too 
general  and  indeterminate  to  prove  anything  respecting 
them.  They  do,  however,  present  some  striking  points  of 
agreement  in  the  s^Ie  and  manner  of  their  agglutination, 
such  as  might  supplement  and  powerfiilly  aid  the  convincing 
force  of  a  body  of  material  correspondences  which  should  be 
found  wanting  in  desired  fullness.  The  most  important  of 
these  structural  accordances  are  as  follows. 

In  the  Scythian  languages,  derivation  by  prefiioa  is  un- 
known ;  the  radical  syllable  always  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
word,  followed  by  tbe  formative  elements.  Tbe  root,  too,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  receive  the  accretion  of  suffixes, 
itself  remains  pure  and  unchanged,  neither  fused  with  them, 
nnr  euphonically  affected  by  them  i  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  its  derivatives,  it  has  one  unvarying  and  essilv  ro- 
cogniBed  form.  It  would  appear,  however,  on  theore'^ic^ 
grounis,  that  this  fundamental  characteristic,  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Scythian  roots,  must  be  admitted  with  some 
grains  of  aDowauce  :  since,  if  root  be  kept  absolutely  sep* 
rate  from  ending,  and  changeless,  wo  should,  on  the  one 
haai,  look  for  a  much  closer  coincidence  of  roots  thau  we 


Ktodlf  find  bc>ww  Ob  difcrent  £iiecti ;  Mai,  oa  &e  othei 
hand,  Au  Snod  mesai  of  iWrlopmen^  <i{  ne*  words  and 
CDota  wonU  be  eat  a<^  and  liB^instic  gnnrd  atBiioat  stifled. 
VkO^  tbea,  in  genenl  tl>»  root  leceitiei  no  modifieatioii 
tmm  tlw  ending  the  latter,  on  1^  eootrarj,  are  modified 
bf  the  root,  in  a  wa^  whieh  cooathate*  the  most  striking 
pbonetie  pecttUantj  of  Die  fioailj.  The  rowels,  nvnelT,  are 
dtfided  into  two  cUnea,  heanj  («,  o,  k,  etc,),  and  light  {e,  i, 
i,  etc.),  or  gnttunl  and  pnktal  ;  and,  in  the  suffiies,  only 
Towdb  of  the  aame  cUaa  with  that  of  the  root,  or  with  that 
of  the  bat  sellable  of  the  root,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
aro  aHowed  to  ocear.  Hence,  ereiy  snffix  haa  two  forma, 
one  with  light  Towel  and  one  with  hearj,  either  of  which  ia 
naed,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Thus,  in  Turkish,  from 
b^a,  '  father,'  comes  baba-lar-um-dan,  '  from  our  Others,' 
with  heavy  vowels  ;  but  from  dedek,  '  grandfather,'  with  light 
rowels,  comes  dede-lrr-in-den,  '  from  their  grandfathers ' ; 
of,  'to  take,'  makes  alatak,  alma,  alajat,  whOe  tev,  'to  li^re,* 
makea  ievmei,»epme,  tevejek:  or,  in  Hungarian.  yuh-a*z-»uA 
means  '  to  the  shepherd,'  but  kert-e*z-nek,  '  to  the  gardener.' 
This  is  usually  called  the  "  loiW  of  harmonic  seqnence  of 
rowels  : "  it  takes  somewhat  different  forms  in  -the  different 
branches,  and  exhibits  niceties  and  intricacies  of  harmonic 
equipoise  into  which  it  ia  unnecessary  here  to  ent«r :  it  is 
most  eUborately  developed  and  most  strictly  obeyed  in  the 
Turkish  dialccta. 

One  or  two  important  general  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
gu^ea  of  the  family  are  the  natural  and  direct  results  of 
this  agnlutinative  method,  which  attributes  to  each  buEGi  a 
distinct  form  and  office,  and  in  which  a  true  feeling  for  ths 
unity  of  words  does  not  forbid  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
•eparate  formative  elements  in  the  same  vocable.  In  the 
Brst  place,  varieties  and  irregularities  of  conjugation  and  de* 
ulension  are  almost  unknovm  in  Scythian  grammar :  all 
rerhs,  all  nouns,  are  inflected  upon  the  same  unvarying 
model ;  every  grammatical  relation  has  its  own  sign,  by 
which  it  is  under  all  circumstancca  denoted.  In  the  tceond 
place,  a  host  of  more  or  lesa  complicated  forms  are  derivable 
by  /Diectional   proceMses    from    one    root    or    theme      As 
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instance  iu  the  word  baha-lar-um-dan,  given  above,  which 
containa  thij  posaeaaive  um,  Hignityiog  'our,'  besides  tho 
plural  ending  la>-  usd  the  ablative  CBse*affis  dan.  The 
Turkish  verba  exemplify  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  much 
more  striking  mnnner :  thus,  by  appending  to  the  root  one 
or  more  than  one  of  hali-a-dozen  modiiying  elementa,  ei- 
preaaing  paasivitj,  reflexiveness,  reciprocity,  causation,  nega- 
tion, and  impossibility,  we  may  form  an  almost  indefinite 
number  of  themes  of  conjugation,  each  possessing  the  com- 
plete scheme  of  temporal  and  modal  forms :  examples  are, 
from  the  root  «bp,  '  love,'  eev-ish-dir-mek,  '  to  cause  to  love 
one  another,'  »ev-Uh-dir'il-eme-mek,  '  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  made  to  love  one  another,'  and  so  on. 

Of  the  more  ordinary  inflectional  apparatus,  analogous 
Tvith  that  of  the  tongues  of  our  own  family,  some  of  the 
Scythian  languages  possess  an  abundant  store  :  tho  rinniah 
has  a  regular  scheme  of  fifteen  cases  for  ita  nouns ;  the 
Hungarian,  one  of  more  than  twenty.  Their  plurals  are 
formed  by  a  aoparato  pluralizing  auffis  (in  Turkisb,  ler  or 
far,  as  Been  above),  to  whlcH  then  the  same  eaae-endinga  are 
added  as  to  the  simple  thcmo  in  the  singular.  No  dis- 
tinctioa  of  grammatical  gender  is  marked.  Verbal  forms  axe 
produced,  as  with  us,  by  personal  endings,  of  pronominal 
origin.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  personal  and  possessive, 
and  are  appended  respectively  to  conjugational  themes  having 
a  participial  and  an  infinitival  significance,  to  names  of  the 
actor  and  of  the  action.  Thus,  from  Turkisb  dog-male, 
•to  strike,'  througli  the  present  participle  dogur,  '  striking,' 
comes  the  present  dogur-uia,  '  striking-I,'  i.e.,  '  I  strike  ; ' 
the  preterit  is  dogd-vm,  '  act-of-striking-mine,'  i.e.,  '  I  have 
struck  ; '  the  third  person  is  tbe  simple  theme,  without  suffix, 
OS  doffur,  '  he  strikes,'  dogdi,  'he  has  struck ; '  and  the  addi 
tion  to  these  of  the  common  plural  suffix  of  declension 
makes  the  third  persons  plural,  dogur-lar,  'they  strike,* 
Ayrf»-ier, '  they  bavo  struck' — literally,  'strikers,'  'strikings.' 
Bocb  verbal  forms  are,  then,  easentially  nouns,  taken  in  a 
predicativo  aensu  ;  the  radical  idea  has  been  made  a  noun  of, 
in  order  to  be  employed  as  a  verb;  and  so  much  of  the 
nominal  foim  snd  character  atill  cleavea  (« tbem,  that  it  must 


be  caaceded  that  the  Scythian  tongues  have  not  clearij 
Kpprcli ended  and  fully  worked  out  the  diHtinction  of  thess 
two  fundamental  parts  of  apeeth.  Their  conjugation,  how- 
ever, Buch  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  temporal  and  modul  diBtinctioni, 
The  root  appears  in  its  naked  form  aa  second  person  singular 
imneratiTo. 

ConnectiTea  and  reJationa!  words  are  nearly  unknown  in 
the  languages  of  this  family.  Where  we  should  employ  a 
clause,  they  set  a  caBe-form  of  a  noun  :  for  eiample,  "while 
we  were  going"  is  rendered  in  Turkish  by  git-dig-imiz-de, 
'in  our  act  of  going  (wenting).'  By  Bieans  of  gerundive* 
and  poDseaaives,  the  different  members  of  a.  period  are  twined 
together  into  a  single  intricate  or  lumbering  statement, 
having  the  principal  verb  regularly  at  the  end,  and  the  detor- 
minicg  word  followed  by  the  determined,  often  producing  an 
inverted  construction  which  aeems  very  atrange  to  our  appre- 
hension. 

It  must  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  different  branchea 
o\  this  family  are  not  a.  little  discordant  as  regards  the  degree 
of  their  agglutinative  development.  The  Ugriaii  dialecta, 
especially  the  Hungarian  and  Finnish,  are  the  highest  in 
rtukk,  being  almost  entitled  to  be  reckoned  oa  inflective. 
The  eastern  branches,  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian,  are  in 
every  way  poorer  and  scantier,  and  the  Manchu  even  verges 
upon  monosyllabic  stiflhess,  not  having,  for  example,  so  much 
as  a  distinction  of  number  and  person  in  its  predicative  or 
verbally  employed  words.  The  Turkish,  in  rank  aa  in 
geographical  position,  holds  a  middle  place. 

Whether  the  morphological  correspondences  thus  set 
forth,  along  with  others  less  conspicnous,  which  have  been 
found  to  esist  between  Ugrian,  Samoyed,  Turkish,  Mongol, 
and  Tunguaic  languages,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove 
these  languages  genetically  allied,  branches  of  one  origioal 
stock,  may  be  regarded  as  still  an  open  question.  A  wider 
induction,  a  more  thorough  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the 
reaemblances  and  differences  of  all  human  speech,  is  pmb- 
ably  needed  ere  linguistic  science  shall  be  justified  in 
pronouncing  a  confident  decision  of  a  question  bo  recondite 
Whether,  again,  coincidences  in  the  actual  material  of  tha 
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same  tongues  have  been  brought  out  in  sufficient  number,  or 
of  a  sufficiently  unequivocal  character,  to  constitute,  along 
with  these  correspondences  of  form,  such  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  unity  of  the  family  as  may  be  deemed  satis- 
factory  and  accepted,  is  also  a  matter  for  doubt.  It  is  safest 
to  regard  the  classification  at  present  as  a  provisional  oue, 
and  to  leave  to  future  researches  its  establishment  or  its 
overthrow.  The  separate  investigation  and  mutual  com- 
parison of  many  of  the  dialects  is  as  yet  only  very  imper- 
fectly made,  or  even  hardly  commenced :  farther  and  more 
penetrating  study  may  strengthen  and  render  indissoluble  the 
tie  that  is  already  claimed  to  bind  together  the  eastern  and 
western  branches ;  but  it  may  aiUo  shcr  their  connection  to 
ke  meteij  imaginafy. 


tECTUItE  IX. 


OlMi  rta'uitiea  of  t~<^i-tin  clasBilicntion  of  lant^nges.  "  Taraalaii" 
fainily.  Dravidiau  t;roiip.  Nortb-aostfrn  AaiatLO.  MoncMfUabk 
tongues:  Chinese,  Further  Indian,  Til>etan,  etc.  Malay- Pol jneshui 
Bnd  MelDQi-siBn  farailiee.  Egyptian  laogDage  and  its  aeaerted  kin- 
dred ;  Uamitic  family.  Laoguagaa  of  eouUieni  aod  central  A&Him 
Languftges  of  America ;  jirotilem  of  derivation  of  American  rocea 
Isolated  tongues  :  Basque,  CnucatuHn,  eta. 


Is  the  last  lecture,  we  began  a  Burvsy  of  tlie  ^ 
dividing  lines  of  human  speech,  an  enumeration  and  deacripa 
tion  of  thu  ftimilioB  ioto  which  iinguiatic  science  has  com- 
bined  the  languagee  thus  far  brought  under  her  notice,     Wo  i 
had  time,  however,  to  examine  but  two  of  these  families, 
comprehending  the  tongues  of  the  two  great  white  racem 
which  have  taken  or  are  taking,  after  our  own,  the  moat 
conapicuouB  parts  in  the  history  of  mankind :  they  were,  ( 
the  one  band,  the  yemitic,  a  little  group  of  closely  relate 
dialects  in  the  Houtb-weBtem  comer  of  Asia,  counting  as  i< 
principal  members  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriae ;  and,  a 
the  other  hand,  the  Scythian,  an  iinmensB  aggregatio 
greatly  varying  forms  of    speech,   occupying  with  its  1 
principal  branches — the  Ugrian,  Samoyedic,  Turkish, 
goliau,  and  Tunguaic — a  very  large,  but,  in  part,  a  noi 
valuable,   portion    of  the  combined  continent  of  Asii 
Europe.     We.  have  now  to  complete  our  work  by  p 
cursory  review  the  romaining  fainiliea.     The 
found,  as  I  cannot  help  fearing,  a  somewhat  tedious  < 
consisting,  as  it  must  da,  to  no  amftll  extent,  in  going  over  U 
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cfttalogua  of  uuknowu  or  unfaiiiillar  names,  belonging  to 
rtmea  and  tongues  that  atojid  far  off  from  our  iuterests ;  but, 
if  ita  result  eliall  be  to  give  uh  a  comjirebenaive  view  of  the 
grand  outlines,  geographical  and  structural,  of  human  speech, 
our  hour  will  not  have  been  spent  improfitably. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  outset  that  the  best 
class ilifat ion  of  Luniftu  languages  now  attainable  is  neither 
exhaustive,  nor  equally  certain  and  rehable  in  all  its  patta, 
WhUe  nearly  the  whole  field  has  been  explored,  it  has  not 
been  explored  everywhere  with  equal  minuteness  and  care, 
iior  by  equally  trustworthy  investigators.  In  language,  aa  in 
geography,  there  are  few  extensive  regions  which  need  any 
longer  he  marked  "  unknown ; "  yet  there  are  many  of 
which  only  the  most  general  features  have  been  determined; 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  part  by  inference,  in  part  upon  inform- 
ation which  may  turn  out  incorrect.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that,  where  travellers'  reports,  or  mere  vocahularieB, 
have  alone  been  acceBeible  a«  the  ground  of  classification,  the 
reaulta  reached  are  of  superficial  character  and  provisional 
value.  No  family  of  languages  can  Lave  either  its  iutemal 
or  its  external  relations  well  established,  until  its  material 
haa  been  submitted  to  analysis,  the  genesis  and  mode  of  con- 
struction of  ita  forms  traced  out,  and  its  laws  of  phonetic 
change  deduced  from  an  examumtion  and  comparison  of  all 
the  accessible  phenomena — until,  in  short,  its  vital  processes 
are  comprehended,  in  their  past  history  and  their  present 
workings.  To  accomplish  this  for  all  existing  and  recorded 
human  speech  will  he  a  slow  and  laborious  task  ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  must  expect  that  the  limits  of  fiuniliea 
will  be  more  or  less  altered,  that  languages  now  separated  will 
come  to  be  classed  together,  and  even  that  some  of  those  now 
coimected  will  be  sundered.  It  is  not  alone  true  that  pene- 
trating study  often  bi'ings  to  light  resemblances  between  two 
langiiages  which  escape  a  superficial  examination ;  it  also 
BOmetimcs  showsthe  illueiveness  of  others  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  be  valid  evidences  of  relationship.  Ii;  a  pre- 
liminary comparison,  chance  coincidences  are  liable  to  be 
overvalued.  Moreover,  the  first  tentative  groupings  are 
wont  to  he  made  by  tl:e  more  sanguine  and  enterprising  cIbu 


of  philologists.  The  "peraonal  equation,"  as  the  B8tn» 
DDinera  call  it,  the  allowauco  for  difierence  of  temperaioeiit, 
endowment,  and  skill,  has  to  be  applied,  certainly  not  less 
rigorously,  in  estimating  the  obaervationB  and  deductions  of 
linguistic  schol&rB  than  those  of  the  labourers  in  other 
sciences.  Ihere  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  class  of  facile  and 
anticipative  investigators,  whose  miniU  are  most  impressed 
by  apparent  resemblances ;  who  delight  in  construction,  in 
establiahing  connections,  in  grouping  together  ext^naiye 
claaees,  in  forming  grand  and  striking  hypotheses  ;  who  aru 
ncTcr  willing  to  say  "  I  do  not  know  :  "  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  class  of  less  ardent  and  more  phlegmatic 
students,  who  look  beneath  superficial  resemblances  to  pro- 
founder  differences ;  who  call  always  for  more  proof;  who 
are  ever  rendy  to  confess  ignorance,  and  to  hold  their  judg- 
ment in  suspense ;  who  refuse  their  assent  to  engaging 
theories,  allowing  it  to  be  wrung  from  them  only  by  cogent 
and  convincing  evidence.  'Each  class  has  its  advantagoe : 
the  one  furnishes  the  better  explorers,  the  other  the  soimder 
critics ;  the  one  is  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  popular, 
the  other  is  the  safer  and  the  more  strictly  scientific. 

A  notable  exc in plifi cation  of  this  temperamental  difference 
of  authorities  is  furnished  us  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
families  of  which  we  have  already  treated.  We  saw  reason, 
in  the  last  lecture,  to  regard  with  some  doubt  the  genetic 
relationship  claimed  to  exist  between  the  five  great  branches 
of  the  Scythian  family,  as  being  founded  too  little  on  actual 
correspondence  of  linguistic  materials  demonstrably  derived 
from  a  common  source,  and  too  much  on  me*^  analogies  of 
linguistic  structure — analogies,  too,  which  were  able  to  con- 
sist with  such  important  differences  as  separate  the  jejuna 
dialect  of  the  Manchus  from  the  rich  and  almost  inflective 
languages  of  the  Finns  and  Hungarians.  We  could  not 
pronounce  it  certain  that  the  family  will  be  able  to  maintain 
its  integrity  in  the  light  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive investigation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  unable 
to  deny  that  it  may  succeed  in  doing  so ;  and  farther,  it 
b  altogether  pcnsiblo  that  recognisable  evidences  of  ultimate 
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connection  with  tlie  family  may  be  found  among  other  Aai. 
atic  tongues,  aa  yet  unclossed.  !Noir  eome  linguistic  schiilarH, 
of  no  little  note  and  authority,  have  ventured  to  give  to 
these  possibilitiee  the  value  of  established  and  unquestion- 
able facte.  They  have  set  up  aji  enormoua  family,  which  they 
have  styled  the  "  Turanian ; "  they  have  allotted  to  it  the 
agfrlutinative  structure  as  its  distinctive  characteriatic,  and 
have  made  it  include  nearly  all  known  tongues  save  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic,  not  in  Asia  alone,  but  through  tba 
oceanic  islands  and  over  the  continent  of  America.  Such 
sweeping  and  wholesale  conglomeration  (for  we  can  hardly 
call  it  elassificatjou),  at  the  present  stage  of  progresa  of  lin- 
gnistic  research,  ia  wholly  unscientiiic,  and  of  no  authority 
OP  value.  It  representfl  only  a  want  of  detailed  knowledge, 
and  a  readiness  to  give  way  to  loose  aod  unacrupuloua  theoriz- 
ing, on  the  part  of  its  authors,  who  are,  at  the  very  best, 
anticipators  of  the  resiilt  of  scientific  inquiry  —  who  are 
even  already  proved  in  pait  its  contradictors ;  for  it  is  long 
■ince  Bhown  that  many  of  the  alleged  "  Turanian  "  dialect* 
are  hardly  leaa  fundamentally  difl'erent  in  their  structure 
from  the  typical  languages  of  the  family  than  is  the  Greek 
or  the  Hebrew.  That  the  inventors  of  the  name  Turanian 
have  associated  it  with  such  a  baseless  chissification  is  suffi- 
cient  reason  why  it  should  be  strictly  rejected  from  the 
terminology  of  linguiatie  science.  Nor  has  it  in  virtue  ol 
ita  derivation  any  peculiar  claim  to  our  acceptance.  It  ia 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  Persian  or 
Iranian  race,  as  represented  to  us  chiefly  by  the  Shah. 
Nanjeh,  or  'Book  of  Kings,'  of  Firdusi.  There  Irej  and 
Tur  are  two  of  the  three  brothers  from  whom  spring  the 
races  of  mankind ;  and  the  tribes  of  Iran  and  Turan,  their 
descendants — namely,  the  native  Persians  and  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  north-east,  probably  of  Turkish  kindred — 
are  represented  aa  engaged  in  incessant  warfare  upon  the 
froDtier  of  their  respective  territory.  Why  we  should  adopt 
■  term  ho  local  iu  its  original  application,  out  of  a  cycle  ol 
legends  with  which  so  few  of  us  are  familiar,  as  the  name  at 
K  rtce  which  ia  cliamed  to  extend  from  the  north  weaten 


border  of  Europe  eaatward  auroBa  continent  aud  oiwan,  widdn> 
iug  aB  it  goes,  tiH  it  Bpread^i  along  the  wliolij  weateru  Atlan- 
tic shore,  canuot  aoeily  be  made  to  appear. 

There  are  especially  two  groups  of  Asiatic  languages, 
whicii  have  been  confidently  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  ycythian  family.  Of  these,  the  firat 
is  that  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  commonly  called  tlie  Tumuiian  or  Dravidian 
group  or  family.  We  have  already  eeen  (in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  leeturoij)  that  the  Sanskrit  speaking  tribes,  of  Indo- 
Euispean  race,  forced  their  way  into  India  through  the 
passes  on  its  north-weslern  frontier,  almost  within  the  his- 
toric period ;  and  that  they  there  took  exclusive  possession 
only  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  including  espe- 
cially the  vast  plains  aud  valleys  of  Hinduatun  proper,  with 
a  tract  of  the  sea^coaat  stretching  southward  on  either  hand ; 
diapoBHeBsiug  so  fur,  by  reduction  to  servitude  or  by  ejcpol- 
sion,  the  more  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  leaving  to  theii 
former  owners  the  hilly  and  elevated  southern  region,  the 
Dekhan,  aa  well  aa  the  jet  leas  aecessihle  heightB  and  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  chain  in  the  north.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  Dekhan,  these  older  races  still  form  the  predominant 
population,  and  speak  and  write  their  own  languages.  Chief 
among  the  latter  are  the  Tamil,  occupying  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  along  with  most  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon ;  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  spoken  over  a  yet  more 
extensive  region  lying  north  of  this  ;  the  Canareae,  extend- 
ing from  the  interior  border  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  west- 
ward almost  to  the  coast ;  the  Malay^am  or  Malabar,  cover- 
ing a  narrow  atrip  of  the  aouth-westem  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  northwards;  and  the  Tulu,  filling  a  still  more 
restriuted  area  to  the  north  of  tho  Matayalam.  AJI  these 
are  cultivated  tongues,  and  posseHa  written  literatures,  of 
greater  or  less  extent  and  antiquity  ;  that  of  the  Tiuail  is 
the  most  important  and  the  oldest,  parts  of  it  appearing  to 
date  back  as  Ikr  as  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  our 
I  nothing  in  Telugu  is  earlier  than  the  twelfth.  The 
1  races,  however,  have  derived  their  religion,  thair 
utd  their  culture,  from  the  Buperior  riice  to  the  aortlt 


of  them,  the  Hindus  j  tbeir  alphabets  nro  of  Hindr.  descent  j 
their  philosophical  and  scientific  terms  are  horrowed  from 
the  rich  BtoreB  of  the  Sanskrit ;  their  literary  worka  are  ■m 
no  email  part  translations  or  imitations  of  Sanakrit  authors. 
There  are  other  tribes  in  the  peninsula,  of  leas  numbors  and 
importance,  wholly  uncultivated,  and  in  part  of  savage  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life.  Some  of  these — as  the  Tudas  of  the 
Hilttgiri  hills,  the  Kotas  of  tlie  same  neighbourhood,  and 
the  wild  Gonds  and  Khonda  of  the  hilly  country  of  Gond- 
wana — are  proved  by  their  language  to  be  akin  with  the 
Dravidian  peoples ;  *  others — -as  the  Kols,  Suras,  and  Santala 
— appear  to  be  of  entirely  diverse  race  and  speech ;  relica, 
perhaps,  of  a  yet  more  ancient  Indian  population,  which 
occupied  the  soil  before  the  incursion  of  the  Dravidians,  and 
was  driven  out  by  these,  a«  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  Once  more,  outside  the  borders  of  India 
proper,  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Beluchistan  (the 
ancient  Gedroaia),  there  is  found  a  people,  the  Brahuie, 
whose  tongue,  though  filled  with  words  of  Hindu  origiu,  iq 
claimed  to  exhibit  unequivocal  traces  of  a  Dravidian  basis. 

The  Dravidian  lauguages  are  not  only,  like  the  Scythian, 
of  a  generally  agglutinate  character,  but  their  style  of  ag- 
glutinative Btnieture  is  sufficiently  a^cco^dant  with  that  at 
the  Scythian  tongues  to  permit  of  their  being  ranked  in 
the  same  family,  provided  that  material  evidence  of  the 
relationship,  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  and  unequivocal  char- 
acter, shall  also  be  discovered.  That  such  has  been  already 
found  oiit  and  set  forth,  is  not  to  be  believed.  The  investi- 
gation has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  any  scholar  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  languages  of  both  families,  nor  has 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Scythian  dialcLts  reached 
results  which  can  be  applied  in  conducting  it  and  in  arriving 
at  a  determinate  decision.  That  an  outlying  branch  of  the 
Scythian  race  once  stretched  down  through  western  and 
southern  Iran  into  the  Indian  peninsula  is  at  prewnt  only  an 
attractive  and  plausible  theory,  which  may  yet  be  established 

•  I'hia  is  the  opinion  of  Caldwell,  frtini  wLosc  enellent  Coniparalii* 
Oram  mar  of  the  DiBVidian  Languagee  ([.ondou,  1SS6)  arc  nnunlj  derived 
the  DuUeiialu  for  tliis  account  of  the  family. 
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by  comparison  of  languages,  ^ hen  tbia  comparison  sliall  hav* 
been  made  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient  caution. 

The  other  group  referred  to,  as  having  been  Bometimei 
claimed  to  exhibit  traces  of  relationship  with  the  Sejthian 
iamilj,  b  composed  of  the  languages  which  occupy  the 
peninsulas  and  islands  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  peri  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Their  character  and  relations  con- 
stitute a  very  obscure  and  difficult  problem  in  linguistic 
ethnology  :  whether  they  make  up  a  group  in  any  other  than 
a  geographical  sense,  whether  they  are  not  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent tongues,  ia  at  present  enceedingly  doubtful  Their 
linguistic  tie,  if  there  be  one,  is  yet  to  be  established. 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  member  of  the 
group  is  the  Japanese,  It  is  wholly  confined  to  the  islands 
forming  the  empire  of  Japan  (and  into  the  northernmost  of 
these,  Teaso,  it  is  a  recent  intrusion ;  the  chief  population 
of  the  island  is  Huriliau),  and  has  no  representatives  or  near 
kindred  upon  the  main-land.  So  lively  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it  of  late,  since  the  re-oponing  of  the  empire  to 
Europeans — its  grammars,  dictionaries,  conversation-books, 
and  the  like,  are  multiplying  80  rapidly  in  European  lan- 
guages, and  are  leading  to  so  much  discussion  of  its  linguistic 
character,  that  we  may  hope  to  see  its  position  ere  long 
definitely  established.  It  has  recently  been  repeatedly  and 
confidently  asserted  to  be  "  of  the  Turanian  family  ;  "  but 
this  is  a  phrase  of  so  wholly  dubious  meaning  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  worth :  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  our  judg- 
ments suspended  until  the  general  relations  of  the  north- 
eastern Asiatic  languages  are  better  settled.  The  language 
ie  polysyUabic  and  agglutinative  in  character,  posseesing 
some  of  the  features  of  construction  which  also  characterize 
the  Scythian  tongues.  It  is  of  a  simple  phonetic  structure 
(its  syllables  being  almost  always  composed  of  a  single  con- 
BoniUit  with  following  vowel),  and  fluent  und  easy  of  utter- 
ance. Besides  the  ordinary  spoken  dialect,  there  is  another, 
older  and  more  primitive,  used  as  the  medium  of  certain, 
styles  of  composition  :  it  is  called  the  Tamato.  Much,  too, 
of  the  learned  literaturo  of  the  Japanese  is  written  in 
Chinese.     Their  culture  and  letters  come  from  Chinn,  being 
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inti'oduced,  it  ie  believed,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
the  annalB  of  the  emiiire,  however,  claim  to  go  back  to  ft 
much  higher  antiquity,  even  to  a  time  some  centuriee  before 
Christ.  It  wais  unfortunate  for  an  inflected  tongue  like  the 
Japanese  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  China  for  an  alphabet ; 
and  although  a  thoroughly  praj^tical  and  convenient  eet  of 
characters,  of  sylhibic  value,  easy  to  write  and  to  read,  waa 
at  one  time  devised,  being  made  out  of  parte  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  it  is  of  veTy  restricted  use ;  and  the  mode  of 
writing  generally  employed  for  literary  testa  ia  one  of  th« 
most  detestable  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  existing  ob- 
stacle to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 

The  dialect  of  the  Loo-Choo  islands  is  nearly  akin  with  the 
Japanese. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea,  lying  in  close  proximity  to 
the  empire  of  Japan,  is  occupied  by  a  language  betwem 
which  and  the  Japanese,  though  they  aro  not  so  dissimilar  m 
structure  that  they  might  not  he  members  of  one  family,  no 
tnnterial  evidences  of  relationship  have  been  traced  and 
pointed  out.  The  Corean  also  poBsesses  some  hterary  culti- 
vation, derived  from  China ;  but  of  both  language  and  liter- 
ature only  the  scantiest  knowledge  has  reached  the  West. 

Along  the  coast  of  Asia  north  of  Corea,  and  also  upon  the 
island  of  Saghalien  or  Karofto,  and  through  the  Kurile  chain 
of  islands,  which  stretch  from  Yesso  northward  to  the  er- 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  dwells  another  race, 
that  of  the  Ainoa  or  Kurilians.  They  are  hairy  savages, 
who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  bearing  and  gentleness  of  mannera.  Their  speech 
has  been  sometimes  pronounced  radicaUy  akin  with  the 
Japanese,  but,  apparently,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  A 
few  of  their  popular  songs  have  been  written  down  by 
strangers. 

The  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  itself  belongs  to  yet  another 
wild  race,  the  Kamchadalea  ;  and  to  the  north  of  these  lie  the 
nearly  related  peoples  of  the  Koriaka  and  Chukchi,  between 
whom  and  the  Amisrican  races  a  connection  has  been  sua* 
pected,  but  not  satisfactorily  proved.  The  NaiuoUos,  who 
occupy  the  ver)'  eitiemity  of   the  contincni,  i:ext  to  Bel^ 
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ling's  Htraita,  are  pretty  certainlj  related  with  the  Eskimoi 
of  the  northern  shores  of  the  opposite  contiueut,  ami  thtu 
appear  to  be  emigrants  out  of  America  into  Asia. 

Between  the  races  we  have  mentioned  and  the  Yakuts  of 
the  Lena,  that  far  outlying  branch  of  tho  Turkish  family, 
finally,  live  the  Tukagiris,  another  isolated  and  widely  spread 
people,  not  proved  by  their  language  to  be  akin  with  any  of 
their  neighbours. 

It  was  tho  more  necessary  to  glance  at  the  intricate  and 
ill  understood  linguistic  relations  of  this  part  of  the  Asiatie 
continent,  because  our  eyes  naturally  turn  curiously  in  that 
direction,  when  we  inquire  whence  and  how  our  own  Ameri- 
can continent  obtained  the  aboriginal  population  which  we 
have  been  disposscsainf;.  It  is  evident  that  much  rcmain§ 
to  ho  done  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  tho  straits  before  the 
linguistic  scholar  can  be  ready  for  a  comparison  which  shall 
show  H  ith  what  race  of  the  Old  World,  if  with  any,  the 
races  of  the  New  are  allied  in  speech. 

Tho  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia  is  occupied  by  peoples 
whoso  tongues  form  together  a  single  class  or  family.  They 
fill  China  and  Farther  India,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parte  of  the  central  Asiatic  plateau.  The  distinctive  common 
characteristic  of  these  tongues  ia  that  they  are  monosyllahie. 
Of  all  human  dialects,  they  represent  most  nearly  what,  aa 
•,7e  have  already  seen  reason  for  concluding,  was  the  primitivo 
stage  of  the  agglutinative  and  inflective  forms  of  speech  ; 
they  have  never  begun  tliat  fusion  of  elements  once  independ- 
ently significant  into  compound  fonns  which  has  been  tho 
principal  item  in  the  history  of  development  of  all  other 
tongues.  The  Chinese  words,  for  eiample,  are  still  to  no 
small  extent  roots,  representing  ideas  in  crude  and  undefined 
form,  and  equally  convertible  by  use  into  noun,  verb,  or 
adverb.  Thus,  ia  contains  the  radical  idea  of  '  being  great,' 
and  may,  as  a  aubatantive,  mean  '  greatness  ; '  aa  an  a«ljectiTe, 
'  great ; '  as  a  verb,  either  '  to  bo  great,'  or  '  to  make  great, 
to  magnify  ; '  as  an  adverb,  '  greatly  : '  the  value  which  it  if 
to  have  as  actually  employed,  in  any  given  case,  is  deter 
partly  by  its  position  in  the  phrase,  and  partly  by  the 
requiiements  of  the  sense,  as  gathered  from  the  comploi  at 
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id&as  wliicii  the  senteueo  presents.  Wo  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  remark  (in  tlie  Hsveiith  lecture)  thii  somewhiit 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  Snglish  wonLs ;  wa 
took,  love  as  an  instance  of  one  which  is  now  either  verb  or 
noun,  having  lost  by  phonetie  abbreviation  the  formatiife 
elements  which  once  distinguished  it  as  the  one  and  as  tht 
other.  It  is  a  very  customary  thing  with  us,  too,  to  take 
a  word  which. is  properly  one  part  of  speech,  and  coll. 
vert  it  into  various  others  without  changing  its  shape  ! 
for  example,  better  is  primarily  an  adjective,  as  in  "  a  better 
man  than  I ; "  but  we  employ  it  in  connections  which 
make  of  it  an  adverb,  aa  in  "  he  loves  party  better  than 
country  ;  "  or  a  noun,  as  wlion  we  speak  of  yielding  to  our 
bellerg,  or  getting  the  belter  of  a  bad  habit ;  or,  finally,  a 
verb,  as  in  "  they  better  their  condition."  Such  analogiea, 
however,  do  not  explain  the  form  and  the  variety  of  applica- 
tion of  the  words  composing  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred 
langoages.  Of  the  former  possession  of  formative  clemenn 
these  words  show  no  signs,  either  phonetic  or  sigiiiflcantj 
they  have  never  been  made  distinct  parts  of  speech  in  the 
sense  in  which  ours  have  been  and  are  so.  How  different 
is  the  state  of  raonosyllabism  which  precedes  inflection  from 
that  which  follows  it  in  consequence  of  the  wearing  off  ol 
inflective  elements,  may  bo  in  some  measure  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Chineae  sentence  with  its  English  equivalent.  The 
Chinese  runs,  as  nearly  as  we  can  represent  it,  thus  :  ''  King 
■peak :  S^e !  not  iar  thousand  mile  and  come ;  also  will 
have  use  gain  me  realm,  hey  ? "  which  means,  '  the  king 
spoke :  0  sage !  since  thou  dost  not  count  a  thousand  miles 
fer  to  come  (that  is,  hast  taken  the  pains  to  come  hither 
from  a  great  distance),  wilt  thou  not,  too,  have  brought  Boiae 
thing  for  the  weal  of  my  realm  P  '  • 

While  all  the  languages  of  the  region  we  have  described 
thus  agree  in  type,  in  morphological  character,  tiiey  show  a 
great  and  astonishing  diversity  of  material ;  only  scanty  cor- 
respondences of  form  and  meaning  are  found  in  their  vocab-:- 
laries;  and   hence,  the  nature  and  degree  of  fheir  mutual 

*  This  eiimpta  ia  tiiken  ^Dm  Sohleicher'i  I«DgiLiges  of  Saropi  il 
IjMewtio  Ba<iew  (Bonii,  l&''0),  p.  <1. 
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reUtionahip  ire  Rtiil  olm  :ure.  But  the  etructunil  acMrdxnot 
ia  here,  evideDtlj,  a  prettv  sure  ei^  of  common  descent 
If  inono«;lfal)i(.'  timgucB  were  of  frequent  occurrence  amoi^ 
human  race*,  if,  for  instance,  tve  met  irith  one  group  of  them 
in  China,  another  in  Ai'ricB,  and  another  in  America,  wii 
■hould  have  no  right  to  infer  that  they  were  all  geneticaQf 
related  }  for  it  in,  beyond  all  question,  hypothetically  possible 
that  difForent  divieione  of  mankind  should  be  chivaeteriEel 
by  a  kindred  inaptitude  for  linguistic  development.  When, 
howeyer,  we  find  the  known  languages  of  this  type  clustered 
together  in  one  corner  of  a  single  continent,  we  cannot  weU 
revixt  the  connction  that  they  are  all  dialects  of  one  original 
tongue,  and  that  their  differences,  however  great  these  toAj 
be,  are  the  result  of  discordant  historic  growth. 

Infinitely  the  mont  itiiportaut  member  of  the  monosytlal)ie 
group  or  family  is  the  Chinese:  its  history  is  exceeded  in 
interest  by  that  of  very  few  other  known  tongues.  Ita 
earliest  literary  records  (some  of  the  odea  of  the  Shi-King, 
'  Book  of  8-mgs  ')  claim  to  go  back  to  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  annals  and  traditions  of  the 
rate  reach  some  centuries  farther,  ho  that  Chinese  antiquity 
almost  exceeds  in  hoariness  both  Semitic  and  Indo-European. 
China,  iJideed,  in  the  primitiveness  and  persistency  of  ita 
language,  its  arts,  and  its  jjolity,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  exceptional  phenomena<  which  the  story  of  our  race 
presents.  It  has  maintained  aubstantially  the  same  speech 
and  the  same  institutions,  by  uninterrupted  transniissiou 
from  generation  to  generation  upon  the  same  soil,  all  the 
way  down  to  our  own  times  from  a  period  in  the  past  at 
which  every  Indo-European  people  of  which  we  know  aught 
was  but  a  roving  tribe  of  barbarians.  Elsewhere,  change  has 
been  the  dominating  principle ;  in  China,  permanency.  Nor 
hna  this  permanency  been  quietism  and  stagnation.  China  has 
had,  down  even  to  modem  times,  no  insignificant  share  of 
activity  and  progress,  though  always  within  certain  limits, 
and  neier  of  a  radical  and  revolutionary  character.  She  ha* 
■cry  few  great  centres  of  culture  and  en- 
^ent  wliich  the  woild  has  known ;  and  her  culture 
not  less  original  in  its  beginnings,  and  aUuust 
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independent  of  foreign  aid  in  ita  development,  tlian  xiy  other. 
Slie  lias  been  the  mother  of  ai'ttt,  sciences,  and  letttrs,  to  the 
races  on  every  side  of  her ;  and  the  world  at  large  she  baa 
affected  not  a  little,  mainly  through  the  material  producte  of 
]ier  ingenuity  and  industry.  Eepeatedly  subjected  to  foreign 
domination,  she  ha.B  always  vanquished  her  conquerors,  com- 
pelling them  implicitly  to  adopt  her  civiliKation,  and  respect 
and  maintain  her  institutions.  That  she  now  at  last  seouiB 
to  have  become  in  a  meaaure  superannuated  and  effete,  and  to 
be  nearing  her  downfall,  under  the  combined  presBure  of 
overcrowded  population,  a  dotest«d  foreign  yoke  and  internal 
rebellion  against  it,  and  the  disorganizing  interference  of 
"Weatem  powers,  may  he  true ;  but  it  does  not  become  us  to 
regard  otherwise  than  with  eompOBsion  the  final  decay  of 
a  culture  which,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tion and  the  number  of  individuals  affected  by  it,  has  perhaps 
epread  as  much  light  and  made  ae  much  happiness  as  any 
other  that  ever  existed. 

The  representative  man  of  China  is  Confucius,  who  lived 
in  the  aiith  century  before  Christ.  He  is  no  religious 
teacher,  hut  an  ethical  and  political  philosopher.  In  him 
the  wisdom  of  the  olden  time,  the  national  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  and  duties  of  life,  found  its  highest  expression, 
which  has  been  accepted  aa  authoritative  by  all  succeeding 
ages.  He  determined  bow  much  of  the  ancient  literature 
should  bo  saved  from  oblivion  :  his  eicerpts  from  it,  histori- 
cal and  poetical,  together  with  his  own  writings,  and  the 
works  of  his  pupils,  in  which  are  handed  down  his  own  in- 
structions in  public  and  private  virtue,  form  nearly  the  whole 
H  of  the  Five  King  and  the  Four  Books,  the  national  classics, 

^h  the  earliest  and  most  revei'ed  portion  of  the  national  litera- 

^P  hire.      Their  continuation  and  elaboration  have  engaged  no 

^M  insignificant  part  of  the  literary  activity  of  following  genera 

^M  tions.     But,  aside  from  this,   almost  every  department  of 

^M  mental  productiveness  is  represented  in  China  by  hosts  of 

H  works,  ancient  and  modern  :  in  history,  in  biography,  in  geo- 

^M  jraphy  and  ethnology,  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  grammar  ard 

^M  lexicography  especially  of  their  own  tongae,  in  natural  his- 

^M  tory  fui  1  science,  in  art  and  industry,  in  the  various  brouchei 
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of  belles-lettroe,  ai  poetry,  romance,  the  drama,  the  Chineis 
haTt)  produced  in  abundance  what,  tried  even  by  our  own 
itnndurd,  ia  worthy  of  high  respect  and  admiration.  No 
race,  certainly,  outside  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
faioiliea,  nor  many  races  even  of  those  &miliea,  can  show  a 
literature  of  equal  value  with  the  Chinese. 

Not  very  much  reqnircB  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
Blructure  anil  history  of  a  language  so  simple — a  language 
which  might  be  said  to  have  no  grammatical  structure,  which 
poBsesBcs  neither  inflections  nor  parts  of  speech,  and  which 
has  changed  less  in  four  thousand  years  than  most  others  in 
four  hundred,  or  than  many  another  in  a  single  century. 
So  restricted,  in  the  first  place,  is  its  phonetical  system,  that 
its  whole  vocabulary,  in  the  general  cultivated  dialect  (which 
has  lost  the  power  of  uttering  final  mutes,  still  preserved  and 
distinctly  sounded  in  some  of  the  popular  patoU),  is  com- 
posed of  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  different  vocablei, 
combinations  of  sounds  :  these,  however,  are  converted  into 
not  far  from  three  times  that  number  of  distinct  words  by 
means  of  the  tones  of  utterance,  which  in  Chinese,  as  in 
some  other  languages  of  similarly  scanty  resources,  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  vocabulary,  instead  of  being 
left,  as  with  us,  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  several  words  have  a  much 
greater  range  of  signification  than  in  more  richly  endowed 
tongues ;  each  seems  to  unite  in  itself  the  offices  of  many 
distinct  words,  the  tie  of  connection  between  its  aignificji- 
tions  being  no  longer  traceable.  Estemal  development,  the 
formation  of  derivative  words  to  bear  the  variety  of  derived 
meanings  into  which  every  root  tfinds  to  branch  out,  is  here 
almost  or  quite  unknown  :  internal,  significant  development 
Das  been  obliged  to  do  the  whole  work  of  linguistic  growtK 
Of  course,  then,  not  only  the  grammatical  form,  but  also  tho 
radical  significance,  is  often  left  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
nection. And  hero,  again,  the  Chinese  finds  its  nearest 
parallel,  among  inflected  tongues,  in  the  numerous  homonyms 
(words  identical  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning)  of  ouf 
own  English  :  for  example,  in  our  three  different  mee^t 
ijKeet,  mete,  and  meat),  and  bear't  (bear,  verb,  bear,  iiuun, 
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and  bare,  adjective),  a-nd  found' s  {foand  from  Jtnd,  found, 
■  eetabliali,'  ani)  found,  '  cnat '),  and  other  the  like.  In  the 
written  limguage,  much  of  this  ambiguity  ia  avoided,  siuco 
etMih  Chinese  chivract«r  represents  a  word  with  rejjard,  not  to 
itn  phonetic  fomi  alone,  but  to  its  meaning  also  •  —  whence 
comes  the  strange  anomaly  that  a  language  composed  of  but 
a  thouaaud  or  two  of  words  ia  written  with  an  alphabet  con- 
taining tens  of  thouaands  of  different  signs.  The  literary  style 
is  thua  enabled  to  unite  with  sufBcient  intelligibility  a  won- 
dert'ul  degree  of  coneiseneas,  to  combine  brevity  and  precision 
to  a  degree  elsewhere  unapproached.  The  apoken  language  is 
much  more  wordy,  using,  to  secure  the  mutunl  understanding 
of  speaker  and  hearer,  varioua  devices,  which  here  and  there 
approach  very  near  to  agglutination,  although  they  always 
itop  shorfc  of  it.  To  no  small  extent,  the  Chinese  ia  in  prac- 
tical use  a  language  of  groups  of  monosyllabic  roota  rather 
than  of  isolated  monosyllablea :  a  host  of  conceptions  which 
we  signify  by  uinglo  words,  it  denotes  by  a  collocation  of 
■everal  words  r  thua,  '  virtue  *  ia  represented  by  four  cardinal 
virtuea,  faUh-piety-temperance-jastice  ;  '  parent '  by  father- 
mother  ;  exceedingly  often,  two  nearly  synonymous  words  are 
put  together  to  express  their  common  meaning,  like  way-path, 
for  'way'  (such  a  collocation  being  mainly  a  device  for  suggest- 
ing to  the  mind  the  one  aiguification  in  which  two  words,  each 
of  various  meaning,  agree  with  one  another) ;  very  often,  again, 
a  "  claaaificp,"  or  word  denoting  the  class  in  which  a  voca- 
ble is  used,  ia  appended  to  it,  as  when  we  say  mapk-tree, 
whale-fish,  ftir  maple  and  while  (many  of  theae  clasaiflers  are 
of  very  peculiar  sense  and  application)  ;  certain  worda, 
further,  are  virtual  signs  of  parts  of  speech,  aa  those  meaning 
'  get,'  '  come,'  '  go,'  added  to  verba  ;  '  place,'  making  nouna 
from  verbs  and  adjectives ;  a  relative  particle,  pointing  out 
the  attributive  relation ;  objective  particles,  indicating 
an  instrumontal,  locative,  dative  case  ;  pluralizing  words, 
meaning  originally  -number,  crowd,  heap;*  a  diminutive 
sign,  the  word  for  '  child ; '  and  so  on.  There  haa  beea 
here   not   a   little   of  that   attenuation   and   integration  of 

*  See  tb.G  tni^iftb  lecture,  where  this  peeuliatity  of  i'ae  Cuiaiw  modi  uf 
writinx  n.'ll  be  niuce  full;  exjlkiued. 
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meBiuDg  by  wt:cli  in  our  own  language  we  have  formed 
BO  many  relational  words  and  phrases ;  but  there  in  no 
fiteioD,  no  close  L-ombi nation,  evea,  of  elements ;  thepe  nre 
iimply  placed  side  by  side,  without  losing  their  separate  in- 
dividuality. Tbere  is  no  reason  assignable  why  a  truly  ag- 
glutinative stage  might  not  possibly  grow  out  of  a  coodifciou 
of  things  like  this  ;  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that,  in  certain 
of  the  popular  dialects  (which  differ  notably  from  the  hoan- 
luea,  the  common  dialect  of  the  lettered  classes),  agglutina- 
tion, to  a  limited  est«nt,  ie  actually  reached. 

While  thus  the  Chinese  is,  in  certain  respects  of  funda- 
mental inipoi'tance,  thft  moat  rudimentary  and  scanty  of  all 
known  languages,  the  one  least  fitted  to  become  a  satisfactory 
means  of  eiprcssion  of  human  thought,  it  is  not  without  its 
compensations.  The  power  which  the  human  mind  has  over 
its  instruments,  and  independent  of  their  imperfections,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  form  of  speech, 
which  has  successfully  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  culti- 
vated, reflecting,  atudious,  and  ingenious  people  throughout  a 
career  of  unequalled  duration  ;  which  baa  been  put  to  far 
higher  and  more  varied  uses  than  most  of  the  multitude  of 
highly  organized  dialects  spoken  among  men — dialects  rich 
in  fleiibility,  adaptiveness,  aud  power  of  oipansion,  but  poor 
in  the  mental  poverty  and  weakncBs  of  those  who  should 
wield  them.  In  the  domain  of  language,  as  in  some  depart- 
ments of  art  and  industry,  no  race  has  been  comparable  with 
the  Chinese  for  capacity  to  accomplish  wonderful  things  with 
rude  and  uncouth  instruments. 

The  principal  nations  of  Tarther  India  are  the  Annamese 
or  Cochin -Clfinese  the  Siamese,  and  the  Burmese  ;  tribes  of 
inferior  numbers  cnibzation  and  importance  are  the  Kwanto, 
Cambodians,  Peguans  Karens  and  others  Aimamese  cul- 
ture is  of  Chinese  irn:,in  the  races  of  Siam  and  BurraaU 
emerge  from  oboiuritv  a'*  they  receive  knowledge,  letters, 
and  religion  (Buddhism)  together  fiom  India.  Their  Ian. 
guages  are,  like  the  Chiuefte  itiononllabic  and  isolating;  buf 
they  are  as  muth  luicnor  to  thit  tmgue  in  distinctness  oi 
construetioi:  and  preusion  of  ex[  lession  as  the  people  thftt 
Bpnak   them  ha\e  shown  themselves  to  be  inferior  to  tlw 
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johabitaats  of  Chinn  in  mental  activity  and  rench.  Of  indU 
cative  worda,  substitutes  for  tlie  Ibriiiative  elements  of  mora 
highly  developed  languages,  tliey  make  an  extended  use. 
Such  ausilisjy  and  liniiting  words  are  in  Siamese  always  put 
before,  in  Biirmeae  always  after,  the  principal  root. 

To  the  same  general  class  of  tougueB,  yet  with  auiidry 
Tariationi"  of  type,  even  aometimes  appearing  to  ovoratep  the 
boundary  which  divides  mere  coUocation  from  actual  agglu- 
tination of  elements,  are  deemed  to  belong  the  esceedingly 
numerous  and  not  less  discordant  dialects  which  crowd  the 
mountain  Talleys  on  both  sides  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  that  part  of  the  plateau  of  central  Asia  which 
lies  neit  north  of  the  range.  The  linguistic  student  is  los^ 
as  yet,  in  the  infinity  of  details  presented  by  these  dialects, 
and  is  unable  to  classify  them  satislactorily.  Most  of  them 
are  known  only  by  partial  vocabularies,  lists  of  worda 
gathered  by  enterprising  coUectors,*  no  penetrating  investi- 
gation and  clear  exposition  of  their  structure  and  laws  ot 
growth  having  yet  been  made.  It  were  useless  to  detail 
here  the  names  of  the  wild  tribes  to  which  they  belong,  or 
set  forth  the  groupings  which  ha\'e  been  provisionally  estab- 
lished among  them.  Tlie  only  one  which  possesaea  any  his- 
torical or  literary  importance  ia  the  Tibetan.  Tibet  was  one 
of  the  early  conquests  of  Buddhism,  and  has  long  been  a 
chief  centre  of  that  religion.  It  has  an  immense  Buddhist 
literature,  in  great  part  translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 
written  in  a  character  derived  from  that  in  which  the  Sans- 
krit is  written.  Though  strictly  a  monosyllabic  language, 
the  Tibetan  exhibits  some  very  peculiar  and  problematical 
features — in  its  written  but  now  unpronounced  prefixes,  and 
a  kind  of  inflective  internal  change  appearing  in  many  of  its 
words — which  are  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
comparative  philoiogists. 

With  the  nest  great   family,  the    Malay -Polynesian, 
Oceanic,  we  shall  not  need  to  delay  long.     Those  who  speak 
its  dialects  fill  nearly  all  the  islands  from  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Bouthward  and  eastward,  from  Madagascar  to  the  Sandwi. ' 
aod  Mr.  B.  H.  Hudgaon  bave  MpKiill] 
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gpovp  mad  YatAet  Ittan^  from  Jfew  Zealsnd  to  Fonnoiia 
A  few  of  tboM  wbieb  are  finuid  neanst  to  Fartlier  India 
pOMOM  slphabeta  sad  Man^  HteratnrBa,  txmaa^  AaeAj  frtna 
the  introdiurtiaa  among  tfa«m  of  ivfigian  and  mhore  frow 
lodis;  bat  the  Ual^  has  adopted  the  Aiabie  ali^abet. 
'>)MMlering  bow  widelj  tbe^  xre  aott^ed,  there  ^rcn^ili 
unon^  thene  lang'aagea  a  notabie  degree  of  coirespondence 
of  Dut«m)  ju  well  aa  of  Btnictiire,  and  tBe^r  eoherence  as  a 
family  M  unquestionable ;  but  -the  work  of  marking  out 
mibordiiiate  group*,  and  determining  degree*  of  relatimuliip, 
n  an  yet  but  partially  occompliBbed  for  them.  Missionsriea, 
Amcfic^n  and  English,  have  played  and  are  playing  an  im. 
portiuit  part  in  laying  tbem  open  to  knowl^ge,  aa  well  aa 
m  introdiK-ing  knowledge  among  those  who  speak  them. 

The  Polynesi.in  languages,  especially  those  of  the  eastern 
divixiiin,  are  of  simpler  phonetic  form  than  any  others  spoken 
by  human  rac^es:  their  alphabets  contain  not  more  than  ten 
consonants,  often  as  few  as  seven,  and  their  allon'ed  combin- 
ations  of  sounrls  are  restricted  to  open  syllables,  composed 
of  a  viiwcl  alone,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  single  conso* 
naut)  of  combined  cjnsonantn,  or  final  consonants,  they 
know  nothing.  They  are  polyHyllabic,  but  hardly  less  desti- 
tute iif  forms  than  the  monosyllabic  tongues.  Their  roots, 
if  wo  may  call  thorn  so,  or  the  most  primitive  elements  which 
our  imperfect  historical  analytiiy  enables  us  to  trace,  are  mora 
often  disnyllubic,  but  of  indeterminate  value  aa  parts  of 
ipoech :  they  may  be  employed,  without  change,  as  verb, 
■ubstnntive,  a'ljective,  or  even  preposition.  All  inflection  ia 
wanting!  gender,  (.'use,  number,  tense,  mode,  person,  have  no 
formal  distinctions;  pronouns,  indicative  particles,  prepO- 
BJtioiiN,  and  Uio  like,  constitute  the  whole  grammar,  makiog 
parte  of  Npemli  and  pointing  out  thoir  rclationa.  Moreover, 
nnytbing  which  can  properly  be  styled  a  verb  ia  possessed  by 
none  of  those  litngiiages  ;  their  so-called  verba  are  really  onlj 
lioniiB  takoii  prodicatively.  Thus,  toexpress  'hehasawhite 
jaekct  on,' the  Dayak  says  literally"  he  with-jacketn-ith-white,'" 
or  "lie  jaokoty  n-Iiitey."  •  As  a  means  of  development  of 
•igniflcation,  the  ropotition  or  reduplication  of  a  rcot  ia  voij 
•  SUiiathal,  CbaralitariBtik  etc.,  page  I6S. 
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frequently  resorted  to  ;  prefises  and  sufGxes,  especially  tlie 
furmer,  are  oIho  applied  to  the  eanie  purpose.  Only  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  hare  a  peculiar  kind  of  variation  by  number, 
produced  by  composition  and  fnsion  with  the  numerals ;  in 
tlu§  way  are  often  distioguiahed  not  ouly  a  singular,  dual,  and 
plural,  hut  also  a  tri-al,  denoting  three:  and  the  niinihers 
other  than  singular  of  the  iirat  person  have  a  double  form, 
according  as  the  ue  ia  meant  to  include  or  to  exclude  the  per- 
Bon  addressed. 

The  races  to  whom  belong  the  dialects  we  have  thus 
characteriBed  are  of  a  brown  colour.  But  these  do  not 
make  up  the  whole  population  of  the  Pacific  island-world. 
The  groups  of  little  islands  lying  to  the  eaat  of  New  Guinea 
— the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon's  islands,  New  Caledonia, 
and  others — are  inhabited  by  a  black  race,  having  IHszled  or 
woolly  hair,  yet  showing  no  other  signs  of  relationship  with 
the  nativos  of  Africa.  Men  of  like  physical  characteristics 
are  found  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  New  Guinea,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  other  islands  lying  westward,  as  far  as  the 
Andaman  group,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  are  known  by 
various  names,  as  Negritos,  Papuans,  Melanesians.  3omo  of 
their  languages  have  been  recently  brought  by  missionary 
effort  to  the  knowledge  of  linguistic  scholars,  and  help  to 
prove  the  race  distinct  from  the  Polynesian.  In  point  o( 
material,  a  wide  diversity  eiists  among  the  dialects  of  the 
different  tribes  j  they  exhibit  almost  the  extreme  of  linguistic 
discordance ;  each  little  island  has  its  own  idiom,  unintelli- 
gible to  all  its  neighbours,  and  sometimes  the  separate  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  islet  are  imable  to  communicate  together. 
Tet,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  distinct  traces  of  a 
common  origin  have  been  found  ;  aud  in  general  plan  of 
structure  they  agree  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also,  in 
a  marked  degree,  with  the  Polynesian  tongues,  so  that  they 
aie  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  ultimately  coinciding  with  tha 
lattor  in  origin.* 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  of  parts  of  tha 
neighbouring  islands  are  by  some  set  down  as  a  distinct 

■  See  Von  ilcr  Gabelpntz,  Die  Mfliinc!<i»cliGn  S|)rue'  eo,  eld.,  ill  vul  viii 
(ISai)  of  tho  Memoirs iif  tUe  Saxon  Sooielj  of  Si'iiiicus. 
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rave,  tlie  AJforoa :  our  inowledge  of  their  speecli  is  nol 
sufficient  for  uh  to  deL)>rmiiie  with  confidence  their  Unguiatic 
position. 

The  rank  in  the  scale  of  laognftges  generally  assigned 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  (with  its  euccesBor,  the  modem 
Coptic),  its  often  alleged  connection  with  the  Semitic,  and  the 
antiquity  and  importance  of  the  culture  to  which  it  aerred  as 
infltrument,  would  have  justified  ub  in  treating  it  next  after 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  ;  but  it  aeemed  more  conve- 
nient  to  traverae  the  whole  joint  continent  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  before  croaaing  into  Africa,  The  chronology  o( 
Egyptian  history  is  atill  a  subject  of  not  a  little  controversy ; 
but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  very  earliest 
written  monuments  of  human  thought  are  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  woil  as  the  most  ancient  and  moat  gigantic 
norhs  of  human  art.  There  was  wisdom  in  Egypt,  accumu- 
lated and  handed  down  through  a  long  auccesaion  of  genera- 
tiouB,  for  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  state,  to  become 
learned  in ;  and  Hei-odotus,  the  "  father  of  history,"  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  style  him,  found  Egypt,  when  he  visited 
it,  already  entered  upon  its  period  of  dotage  and  decay.  It 
was  a  strange  country :  one  narrow  line  of  brilliant  green 
(but  spreading  fun-like  at  its  northern  extremity),  traced  by 
the  periodtcnl  overflow  of  a  single  branchless  and  sourceless 
river  through  the  great  desert  which  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  very  border  of  India  ;  so  populous  and  bo  fertile 
aa  to  furnish  a  surplusage  of  labour,  for  the  execution  of  ■ 
archi*«ctnra!  works  of  a  solidity  and  grandeur  elsewhere'* 
uiitn  iwn,  and  which  the  absolute  dryness  of  the  climate  h 
perat  tted  to  come  down  to  us  in  unequalled  preservatiM 
On  r  ese- monuments,  within  and  without,  the  record-lovi 
Egyptians  depicted  and  deacribed  the  events  of  their  natioiU 
nnd  personal  history,  the  course  and  occupations  of  thriw 
daily  lives,  their  offoringa,  prayers,  and  praiaea,  the  acenes  of"l 
their  Duhlic  worship  and  of  the  ai.  ninistration  of  their  state,'! 
their  espeditiona  and  conquests.  Their  language  has  thua^ 
stood  for  ages  plainly  written  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
inviting  readers ;  hut  the  key  to  the  characters  in  which  it 
iras  inscribed,  the  lacri'd  hieroglyphics,  had  been  lost  iLtauMt  i 
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nnce  the  be,;uming  of  the  Chriatian  era  ;  iintL,  m  our  own 
century,  it  has  been  recovered  by  the  zeal  and  inaustry  of  a 
few  devoted  men,  among  whose  names  thai  of  Champoilion 
atanda  foremort.  The  re  con  at  ruction  of  the  ancient 
I^ptian  tongue,  though  bj  no  means  complete,  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  ub  to  see  quito  clearly  its  general  cha- 
racter. It  waa  but  on  older  form  of  the  modern  Coptic. 
The  Coptic  has  itself  gone  out  of  existence  within  the  paat 
three  or  four  centuries,  eitinguished  by  the  Arabic  ;  but  we 
possess  a  tolerably  abundant  Christian  Coptic  literature, 
representing  two  or  three  slightly  different  dialecta,  written 
in  an  alphabetic  character  chiefly  adapted  from  tlib  Greek, 
and  dating  hack  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
differences  are  comparatively  alight  between  the  old  Egyptian 
of  the  hieroglyphicol  monuments  and  the  later  Coptic,  for  the 
eiceedingly  aimple  structure  of  the  language  has  saved  it  from 
tbe  active  operation  of  linguistic  change.  A  transitional 
■tep,  too,  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  set  before  us  iu 
the  series  of  records,  mostly  in  papyrus  roUs,  which  are  called 
nieratic  and  demotic,  from  the  cliaracters  in  which  tbey  are 
written,  modified  forms  of  the  hieroglyjjhs,  adapted  to  a  moru 
popular  use;  these  records  come  from  the  last  five  or  sii 
centuries  preceding  our  era,  and  represent,  doubtless,  tbe 
popular  speech  of  the  period. 

A  number  of  other  African  dialecta  are  claimed  to  eihibit 
affinities  of  material  and  structure  with  the  language  ol 
Egypt  They  fall  •  into  three  groups  :  the  Ethiopian  or 
Abyasinian,  of  which  the  Gtalla  is  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant meinbor ;  the  Libyan  or  Berber,  extending  over  a 
wide  region  of  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  the  Hottentot,  embracing  the  dialects  of  the 
degraded  tribes  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  at  the  far 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent :  these  lost  have  been  but 
recently  recognized  as  showing  signs  of  probable  relationship 
with  the  rest.  The  family,  as  thus  made  up,  is  styled  tbe 
Hamitic  (liy  a  name  correlative  to  Semitic  and  Japhet'c) : 
its  constitution  and  relations,  however,  are  ntill  matters  jf 

'  I  folIoiT  here  the  dastiflrstion  of  Lvprius,  ^ven  in  the  second  cdltJoi  f 
U(  HUndard  Alphabet  (London  and  Berlin,  1813),  at  p.  3L1. 
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no  little  ilifference  of  opinion  amone;  lin^'iisHc  sclolars,  and 
uau  be  fallj  eBtablished  only  by  continued  reaearch. 

The  Egyptian  wae  a  language  of  the  utmost  t-implicity,  oi 
BTen  poverty,  of  grammatical  atructure.  Its  roots — which, 
in  their  condition  ae  made  known  to  us,  are  prevailingly, 
though  not  unifornily,  monosyllabic — are  also  ita  worda  ; 
neither  noun  nor  verb,  nor  any  other  part  of  speech,  has  a 
characteristic  form,  or  can  be  traced  back  to  a  Bimpler  radi- 
cal element,  from  which  it  comes  by  the  addition  of  a  forma- 
tive element.  Some  roots,  aa  in  Chineae,  are  cither  verb, 
substantive,  or  adjective — thus,  ankk,  '  live,  life,  alive,'  tekhi, 
'  write,  a  writing,  writer ' — others  are  only  verba  or  only 
nonna.  A  word  used  as  substantive  is  generally  marked  by 
a  prefixed  article,  which  ia  often  closely  combined  with  it, 
but  yet  IB  not  a  part  of  it ;  it  has  no  declension,  the  objective 
uses  being  indicated  by  prepositions.  The  personal  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  is  made  by  means  of  suf&xed  pronominal 
endings,  also  looaely  attached,  and  t-apabJe  of  being  omitted 
in  the  third  person  when  a  noun  is  expressed  as  subject  ot 
the  verb.  Mode  and  tenae  are,  to  a  certain  limited  estest, 
signified  by  prefixed  auxiliary  words.  But  these  pronominal 
endings,  which,  when  added  tfl  the  verb,  indicate  the  aubject 
(aoraetimes  alao  the  object),  have  likewise  a  possessive  value, 
when  appended  to  nouna :  thus,  ran-i  ia  either  '  I  name  '  or 
'  my  name  ; '  it  is  literally,  doubtless, '  naming-mine,'  applied 
in  a  substantive  or  a  verbal  sense  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  case :  tliat  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
essential  diatinction  formally  made  between  a  noun  and  a 
verb.  In  the  singular  number  of  both  articles  and  pronominal 
Butfixes,  aa  also  in  the  pronouns,  there  ia  made  a  sepiLration 
of  gender,  as  maaculine  or  feminine.  This  ia  a  highly 
important  feature  in  the  structure  of  Hnmitic  speech,  and 
the  one  which  givea  it  ita  beat  claim  to  the  title  of  form-lan- 
guage. 80  far  aa  it  goes,  it  puts  the  tongues  of  the  family 
into  one  grand  claes  along  with  the  Indo-European  and  the 
Semitic;  these  three  famUies  alone  have  made  a  subjectivB 
class i filiation  of  al!  objecta  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  si 
masculine  and  fi.  minine,and  givenit  expression  in  their  speech. 
But,  hy  its  general  character,  the  Egyptian  is  far  ctiougb 
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from  being  entitled  to  rank  with  the  Iiido-Europenn  and 
Semidi;  languages,  being,  rather,  but  a,  single  etejj  above  thn 
Chineee  :  Id  many  of  its  coastruetions  it  is  quite  aa  bald  aa 
the  lutter,  and  Bometinies  even  less  clear  and  free  &om 
ambiguity. 

The  Egyptian  pronouns  present  aome  striking  analogies 
with  the  Sejiiitic,  and  from  this  fact  has  been  drawn  by  many 
linguistic  scholars  tLe  cotiEdeut  coucluHion  that  the  two 
families  are  ultimately  related,  the  Egyptian  being  n  relic  of 
the  Semitic  as  the  latter  was  before  its  development  into  the 
peculiar  form  which  it  now  wears,  and  which  was  described 
in  the  last  lecture.  Considering,  however,  the  exceeding 
structural  difference  between  tiiein,  and  the  high  improba- 
bility that  any  genuine  corrc  span  den  cea  of  ho  special  a  cha- 
racter should  have  survived  that  thorough  worlting-over 
^vhich  could  alone  liave  made  Semitic  speech  out  of  anything 
like  Egyptian,  the  conclusion  must  be  pronounced,  at  the 
least,  a  venturesome  one.  Semitic  afSnitiea  have  been  not 
less  confidently,  and  with  perhaps  more  show  of  reason, 
claimed  for  the  Libyan  and  Abyssinian  branches  of  the  so- 
called  Hamitic  family.  Only  continued  investigation,  and 
more  definite  establishment  of  the  criteria  of  genetic  relation- 
ship, can  determine  what  part  of  these  alleged  correspond. 
encoB  are  real,  and  of  force  to  show  community  of  descent, 
and  what  part  are  fancied,  or  accidental,  or  the  result  of 
borrowing  out  of  one  language  into  another. 

To  enter  in  any  detail  into  the  labyrinths  of  African  lan- 
guage and  ethnography  ia  not  essential  to  our  present 
purpose,  and  will  uot  be  here  undertaken.  As  a  conseiiuence 
of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  miasionary  enterprise  and  of 
geographical  osplo ration  and  discovery  in  Airica  within  a  few 
years  past,  much  curiosity  and  study  has  been  directed 
towards  African  dialects  ;  a  great  mass  of  material  bos  been 
collected,  and  its  examination  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
give  us  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  races  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  A  vast  deal,  however,  still  remaina 
to  be  done,  before  the  almost  innumerable  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing dialects  of  all  these  wild  tribes  shall  be  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  combined  into  classes   and  groups,  and  under* 
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stood  in  their  reBemblonces  and  diScrciices  of  material  and 
structure. 

Apart  from  the  dialects  already  mentioned,  as  belonging 
to  the  Hamitic  or  the  Semitiu  family,  the  beet  established 
and  most  widely  extended  group  of  Alrican  languages  ia  that 
one  which  filln  nearly  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
n«nt,  from  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  ia  variously  called  the  Bantu,  the  Chiiana, 
or  the  Zingian  family  ;  or,  by  a  simple  geographical  title,  the 
South- African,  The  material  as  well  aa  structural  coinci- 
dences between  its  numerous  members  are  fully  suffifient  to 
prove  its  unity.  Its  subdivisions,  and  the  separate  dialects 
composing  them,  need  not  here  be  rehearsed.*  None  of 
these  dialects  has  any  other  culture  than  that  which  it  has 
received  under  missionary  auspices  in  the  most  recent  period. 
They  are  all  of  an  agglutinative  character,  forming  words  of 
many  syllables,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  they  are  rich  enough 
in  forms,  and  in  the  capacity  of  indicating  different  shades  of 
meaning  and  relation.  Their  most  marked  peculiarity  ia 
their  extensive  use  of  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  nouns ; 
these  are  numerous — in  some  languages,  as  many  as  sixteen 
— and  distinguish  the  number  and  generic  class  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus,  in  Zulu,  we  have  um-fana, 
'boy,' oiti;/ana, 'boys  ;'  in- komo,  '  cow,'  izin-homo,  'cows;' 
iii-zwi,  '  word,'  ama-zwi,  '  words,'  and  so  on.f  But  farther, 
these  same  prefixes,  or  characteristic  parts  of  them,  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  adjectives,  the  possessive  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  the  personai  pronouns  employed  as  subject  or 
object  of  the  verba,  agreeing  with  or  referring  to  tiie  nouns 
to  which  they  respectively  belong :  for  example,  aba-Jana 
i-ami  aha-kulu,  ha  tanda,  '  my  large  boys,  they  love  ; '  but 
izin-komo  st-ami  izin-kulti,  zi  tanda,  '  my  large  cows,  they 
love,'  Thus  ia  produced  a  kind  of  alliterative  congruence, 
like  the  rhyming  one  often  seen  in  Latin,  as  vir-o  optim^o 
maxim-o,  femin-ce  optim-ie  maxim-x.     Of  infiection  by  cases 

*  See  I.epBius's  General  Tnble  of  Lanffu^ea,  alreadj  referred  to  \  anil  Dr, 
Bleek'a  Catalogue  of  Sic  George  Gr^'a  Library,  at  Capelflwn,  1868, 
t  Oar  ciamples  are  taken  frjm  IUt.  L.  Grout's  "Zjlu-LaDd"   (Fhilk- 
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the  South-African  noun  has  hardly  any;  llie  caao-rel&doni 
are  indicated  by  prefixed  prepositioas.  Nor  is  tSiere  a  per- 
sonal iuflectioti  of  the  verbs,  except  by  means  of  prefixed 
pronouna.  Mode  and  tense  are  aignifted  ehicfly  by  umiliary 
worda,  aleo  standing  before  the  main  root ;  but  in  part  by 
derivative  forma  of  the  root,  made  by  suffises :  thus,  taadih, 
'  loved,'  from  tanda,  '  love ; '  and  like  suffixes  form  derivative 
conjugations  of  the  root,  in  number  and  in  variety  compar 
able  with  those  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  let-ture,  come 
from  the  Turkish  verb ;  esiimples  are  honisa,  '  show,'  bonela, 
'  see  for,'  hotutna,  '  see  each  other,'  honUana,  '  show  each 
other,'  bonwa,  '  be  seen,'  etc.,  etc.,  from  bona,  '  see.'  ExeepI 
in  the  intei^ectional  forma,  the  vocative  and  second  person 
imperative,  every  verb  and  noun  in  these  languages  appears 
in  connected  speech  clothed  with  a  pronominal  prefix  j  so 
that  a  prefix  seems  as  essential  a  part  of  one  of  their  wordR 
as  does  a  suffix  of  an  Indo-European  word,  in  the  older 
dialects  of  the  family, 

A  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  some 
of  the  heat-known  South-African  languages,  especially  of  the 
Kafir  branch  (including  the  Zulu),  is  the  use,  as  consonants, 
of  the  sounds  called  clicks,  made  by  separating  the  tongue 
aharply  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  accompanying  suc- 
tion— sounds  which  we  employ  only  in  talking  to  horses  ot 
in  amusing  babies.  As  many  as  four  of  these  clicks  form  in 
some  dialects  a  regular  part  of  the  consonantal  system,  each 
being  subject  to  variation  by  utterance  simultaneously  with 
other  sounds,  guttural  or  nasal.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able tbat  the  clicks  also  abound  in  the  tonguea  of  that  iso- 
lated branch  of  the  Hamitic  family,  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman,  which  is  shut  in  among  the  Soutb-African  dialects ; 
indeed,  they  are  conjectured  to  be  of  Hottentot  origin,  and 
caught  by  the  other  tribes  by  imitation,  since  they  are  found 
only  in  those  merabers  of  the  diiferent  South- African 
branches  which  are  neighbours  of  the  Hottentota. 

Upon  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  the  languages  o( 
the  family  of  which  we  are  treating  extend  as  far  as  into  tli 
territory  of  Sierra  Leo  le  ;  but  they  are  much  intermingled 
■t  the  north  with  other  tongues  of  a  different  k'    "      ' 
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broad  baud  oeroas  the  eontiDent  at  ita  widest  purl,  from  Cape 
Verde  on  the  nortli  nearly  to  the  eqiiator  on  the  south,  and 
eaatward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  ia  filled  with  dia. 
lect»  not  rockoued  a.i  South- African,  although  po^sesaing  a 
etriteture  in  many  reapecta  ai^eordant  with  that  whicii  we 
havti  just  deacribed.  Conspicuous  among  them  are  the 
Fulah  or  Fellatah,  the  Mandingo,  and  the  tongues  of  Bomu 
and  Darl'ur.  How  far  they  ftdniit  of  being  grouped  together 
aa  ft  single  family,  and  what  may  be  the  value  of  their  general 
structural  correapoudeuce  with  the  other  great  African 
family,  must  be  left  for  future  researclies  to  determine. 
One  of  them,  the  Vei,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  of  native 
invention. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  Arabic  influeuce  has  for  some  time  past  been  rapidly 
Rpreading,  carrying  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation, 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  Koran,  and  some  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  Arabic  language.  It  is  only  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  that  Semitic  faith  and  speech  still  continue 
aggressive.       .  ■  ,  . 

There  remains  for  consideration,  of  the  recognized  great 
families  of  human  languuge,  only  that  one  which  occupies  the 
continent  of  North  and  CJouth  America.  Of  this,  also,  we 
must  renounce  all  attempt  at  detailed  treatment;  it  ia  a  theme 
too  vast  aud  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
very  summarily  within  our  neceasavy  limits.  The  conditions 
of  the  linguistic  problem  presented  by  the  American  lan- 
guagea  are  esceediogly  perpleiirig,  for  tho  same  reason  aa 
thoae  presented  by  the  Polynesian  and  African  dialects,  and 
in  a  yet  higher  degree  The  number,  variety,  and  change- 
ableueas  of  the  d  if      n  gues  is  wonderful.     Dialectic 

di\ision  is  i;arr    d    o  me  among  them  ;  the  isolating 

and  diversifying  nd  n  have  had  full  course,  with  little 
conuteraction  from  h  n  rving  and  asaimilating  forces. 
The  continen         m  have  been  peopled  by  a  con- 

geries of  pett  nb  in  saautly  at  warfare,  or  standing  oft 
from  one  another  in  jealous  and  snapicioua  seclusion.  Cer- 
tai  n  ati'iking  eiceptiona,  it  is  true,  are  present  to  the  mind  of 


Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  at  the  tinw 
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uf  tlie  Spauis))  diacovcry  and  conquest,  were  tho  seat  of 
empires  poaseasing  aa  organized  system  of  goyernment,  with 
uataonal  creeds  and  institutioos,  with  modes  of  writing  and 
styles  of  architecture,  and  other  ap[)liances  of  a,  considerably 
developed  culture,  of  indigenoua  origin.  Such  relics,  too, 
as  the  great  mounds  which  are  scattered  so  widely  through 
our  western  country,  and  tho  ancient  worltioga  upon  the 
TBins  and  ledges  of  native  copper  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  show  that  other  large  portions  of  the 
northern  continent  had  not  always  been  in  the  same  savage 
condition  as  that  in  which  our  ancestors  found  them.  Yet 
these  were  exceptions  only,  not  changing  the  general  rule ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  thfct,  as  the  civilization  of  tho 
Mississippi  valley  bad  been  extinguished  by  the  incursion 
and  conquest  of  more  barbarous  tribes,  so  a  similar  fate  was 
threatening  that  of  the  southern  peoples :  that,  in  fact, 
American  culture  was  on  its  way  to  destruction  even  with- 
out European  interference,  as  Enropean  culture  for  a  time 
had  seemed  to  be,  during  the  Dark  Ages  which  attended  tlie 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  the  differentiation  of 
American  language  has  been  thus  unchecked  by  the  influence 
of  culture,  it  has  been  altio  favoured  by  tlie  influence  of  the 
variety  of  climate  and  mode  of  life.  While  the  other  great 
families  occupy,  for  the  moat  part,  one  region  or  one  sone, 
the  American  tribes  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  difference 
of  eircumstauL-es  which  can  find  place  between  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  amid  ice-fielda,  mountains,  valleys, 
on  dry  table-lands  and  in  reeking  river-basins,  along  ahoree 
of  every  cl.me.  Moreover,  these  languages  have  shown 
themselves  to  possess  a  peculiar  mobility  and  changeable nesa 
of  material.  There  are  groups  of  kindred  tribes  whoso 
separation  ia  known  to  be  of  not  very  long  standing,  but  iji 
whose  speech  the  correspondences  are  almost  overwhelmed 
and  hidden  from  sight  by  the  discordances  which  have  sprung 
up.  In  more  than  one  tongue  it  baa  been  remarked  that 
hooka  of  instruction  prepared  by  missionaries  have  become 
antiquated  and  almost  unintelligible  in  three  or  four  genera- 
tions. Add  to  all  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  family  bo- 
g^B  in  the  most  recent  period,  less  than  four  hundred  yewi 
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ago;  that,  though  it  haa  been  since  penetrated  and  pressed 
on  efery  side  by  cultivated  nations,  the  efi'orta  made  to  collect 
ani^  preserve  information  respecting  it  have  been  only  apaa- 
modic  and  fragmentary  ;  that  it  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
literature,  and  even  of  traditions  of  any  authority  and  value  ; 
and  that  great  numbers  of  its  constituent  members  have 
perished,  in  the  wasting  away  of  the  tribes  by  mutud  war- 
fare, by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  by  the  encroaehmente  of 
more  powerful  raeea — and  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
comprehensive  comparative  study  of  American  languages  is 
beset  with  very  great  diffieultiea. 

Tet  it  is  the  confident  opinion  of  linguistic  aeliolars  that  a 
fundamental  unity  lies  at  the  base  of  all  these  infinitely  vary- 
ing forms  of  speech  ;  that  they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  all 
descended  from  a  single  parent  language.*  Vot,  whatever 
their  differeuL'es  of  material,  there  is  a  aingle  type  or  plan 
upon  which  their  forma  are  developed  and  their  conatructionH 
made,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn  ;  and  one  suffi- 
ciently peculiar  sad  distinctive  to  constitute  a  genuine  indi- 
cation of  relationship.  This  type  is  called  the  incorporative 
or  polysynthetic.  It  tenda  to  the  exeesaive  and  abnormal 
agglomeration  of  distinct  significant  elements  in  its  words  ; 
whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  cumbrous  compounds  are  formed 
aa  the  names  of  objects,  and  a  character  of  tedious  and  time- 
wasting  polysyllabisro  is  given  to  the  language — see,  for 
example,  the  three  to  ten-syllabled  numeral  and  pronominal 
words  of  our  western  Indian  tongues  ;  or  the  Mexican  name 
for  '  goat,'  kwa-tioimh  tenteone,  literally  '  head- tree  (horn)- 
lip-hair  (beard),'  or  '  the  horned  and  bearded  one ' — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  an 
unwieldy  aggregation,  verbal  or  {wast-verbal,  is  substituted 

*  I  make  no  accoant  here  of  iaalated  diaJects  of  an  exceptional  ctiaraoter, 
like  tho  Utomi  ia  eeatnl  Mexico,  wbiofa  is  aesertcd  to  be  a  aionoejllabia  lan- 
gaago  ;  nor  of  others  whicli  may  eibibit  tbe  (huracterutic  feutares  of  Amiui- 
oan  speech  so  faintlj,  or  in  sacb  a  modified  foiin,  as  to  b«  hard!;  reeogniiabU 
hf  their  structure  as  Americaa  :  it  remains  ret  to  be  dotenuined  whether 
raoli  seeming  eiceptionB  du  or  do  not  admit  oF  explanation  nr  the  resnll 
special  historical  development.  Nor,  of  course,  is  the  pussibillty  denied 
rallei  knowledge  will  min;;  to  light  tongues  radically  find  irrecuncllublj 
•MJaatfrom  the  geueral  tvpe. 
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for  tli3  pliraae  or  Bentoiice,  with  its  diatiDct  and  balancei? 
membcrB.  Thus,  the  Mexican  suys  "  I-flesh-eat,"  ae  a  single 
word,  compounded  of  three  elements ;  or  if,  for  emphaais, 
the  object  ia  left  t-o  stand  separate,  it  is  at  least  first  repre- 
Bunted  by  a  pronoun  in  the  \'erbftl  compound:  as,  "  1-it-ea.t, 
the  flesh  ;  "  or  "  I-it-him-give,  the  bread,  my  son,"  for  "  I 
give  ray  son  the  bread." 

The  incorporative  type  is  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guages of  our  continent.  A  trace  of  it  (in  the  insertion, 
among  the  verbal  forma,  of  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subject- 
ive pronominal  ending)  is  found  even  in  one  of  the  Ugrian 
dialects  of  the  Scythian  family,  the  Hungarian;  and  the 
Basque,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particu- 
larly, exhibits  it  in  a  very  notable  measure.  It  is  found,  too, 
in  considerably  varying  degree  and  style  of  development  in 
the  dift'orent  branches  of  the  American  family.  But  its 
general  effect  is  still  such  that  the  linguist  is  able  to  cli>im 
that  the  languages  to  which  it  belongs  are,  in  virtue  of 
their  structure,  aiiin  with  one  another,  and  diatinguished 
from  all  other  known  tongues. 

\ot  only  do  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns  thus 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  verb,  but  also  a  great  variety 
of  modifiers  of  the  verbal  action,  adverbs,  in  the  form  o( 
particles  and  fragments  of  words ;  thus,  almost  everything 
which  helps  to  make  expression  forms  a  part  of  verbal  con- 
jugation, and  the  verbal  paradigm  becomes  well-nigh  inter- 
minable. An  extreme  instance  of  excessive  synthesis  is  af- 
forded io  the  Cherokee  word-phrase  wi-ni-iaw-tl-ge-gi-na-li- 
tkaie-lrniff'ta-nato-ne-li-ti-se-iili,  '  they  will  by  that  time  have 
nearly  finished  granting  [favours]  from  a  distance  to  thee 

Other  common  traits,  which  help  to  strengthen  our  con- 
clusion that  these  languages  are  ultimately  related,  are  not 
ivauting.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  habit  of  combining 
words  by  fragments,  by  one  or  two  representative  syllables ; 
the  direct  conversion  of  nouns,  Bubstautive  and  adjective, 
into  verba,  and  their  conjugation  aa  such;  peculiarities  of 

A.  OaUstin  in  Archvologis  Ameiii»na,  toL  ii.  (Cambridge,  IflSS],  ■p.  101, 
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geaerSc  dietinction — -many  languages  dividing  animate  from 
inanimate  beings  (somewhat  aa  we  do  by  the  uae  of  to&a  and 
lehal),  with  arbitrary  and  fanciful  details  of  classification, 
like  thoee  eihibited  by  the  Indo-European  languages  in  their 
separation  of  masculine  and  feminine-,  tlie  posseesion  of  a 
very  peculiar  scheme  for  denotiug  the  degrees  of  feraily 
reiatiouship  ;  and  so  on. 

As  regards  their  material  constitution,  their  assignment  of 
certain  souiida  to  repreaeut  eertuin  ideaa,  our  Indian  dialecta 
show,  aa  already  remarked,  a  very  great  discordance.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  there  are  sot  le^n  than  a  hundred  lan- 
guages or  groups  upon  the  continent,  between  whose  worda 
ore  discoverable  no  correspondences  which  might  not  be  suf- 
fiiriently  explained  as  the  result  of  accident.  Doubtless  a 
more  thorough  and  sharpsighted  investigation,  a  more  pene- 
trating linguistic  analysis  and  comparisou — though,  under 
eiisting  circumstances,  any  even  distant  approximation  to 
the  actual  beginning  may  be  hopeless — would  considerably 
reduce  this  number ;  yet  there  might  still  remain  as  many 
ttuconnected  groups  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  needless  to  undertake  liere  an  enumeration  of 
the  divisions  of  Indian  speech :  we  will  but  notice  a  few  of 
the  most  important  groups  octupyiug  our  own  portion  o( 
the  continent. 

In  the  eitretne  north,  along  the  whole  sliore  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  are  the  Eskimo  dialects,  with  which  is  nearly  allied  the 
Greenlandish.  Below  them  is  spread  out,  on  the  west,  the 
great  Athapaskan  group.  On  the  east,  and  as  lar  south  as 
the  line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  stretches  the  im- 
mense region  occupied  by  the  numerous  dialects  of  thf. 
Algonquin  or  Delaware  stock;  within  it,  however,  is  enclosed 
the  distinct  branch  of  Iroquois  languages.  Our  aoutb-east- 
ern  states  were  in  possession  of  the  Florida  group,  compris- 
ing the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee.  The  great  nation  of 
the  Sioux  or  Dakotas  gives  its  name  to  the  branch  which  oc- 
cupied the  Missouri  valley  and  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Another  wide-spread  sub-family,  including  the  Shoshonee  and 
Comanche,  ranged  from  the  shores  of  Texas  uortli- westward 
to  the  borders  of  California  and  the  territoiy  of  the  Atha- 
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pastas;  and  the  Pacific  coaat  waa  occupied  by  a  medley  ot 
triljna,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  finally,  were  the  home 
of  a  great  variety  of  tongues,  that  of  the  cultivated  Aztecs, 
with  its  kindred,  having  the  wideet  range. 

The  linguistic  condition  of  America,  and  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  it,  heing  such  as  we  have  here  seen,  it 
ia  evident  how  futile  must  be  at  present  any  attempt  to 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  language  the  peopling  of  the  conti- 
nent from  Asia,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  outside. 
Wo  havo  already  noticed  that  a  relationship  is  asaerted  to 
eiiat  between  the  Eskimo  branch  of  American  language  and 
a  dialect  or  two  iu  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia  ;  but  tha 
fact  that  it  is  a  specifically  Eskimo  relationship  is  anfiicieut 
to  prove  its  worthloasncss  aa  a  help  to  the  osplanation  of 
the  origin  of  American  language  in  general,  and  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  communication  there  has  been  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  not  the  contrary.  To  enter  upon  a 
bare  and  direct  comparison  of  modern  American  with  modern 
Asiatic  dialects,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  signs  of 
genetic  connection  between  them,  would  be  a  proceeding 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  linguiatio 
science,  and  could  lead  to  no  results  possessing  any  signifi- 
cance or  value.  One  might  as  well  compare  together  the 
English,  the  modern  Syriac,  and  the  Hungarian,  in  order  to 
determine  the  ultimate  relationship  of  the  Indo-European, 
Semitic,  and  Scythian  famQies  Sound  method  (as  waa 
pointed  out  in  the  aisth  lecture)  requires  that  we  study  each 
dialect,  group,  branch,  and  family  by  itself,  before  we  venture 
to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  ita  more  distant  connections. 
What  we  have  to  do  at  present,  then,  is  simply  to  leai-n  all 
that  we  possibly  can  of  the  Indian  languages  themselves  ;  to 
settle  their  internal  relations,  elicit  their  laws  of  growth, 
reconstruct  their  older  forms,  and  ascend  toward  their  ori- 
ginal condition  as  far  as  the  material  within  our  reach,  and 
the  state  in.  which  it  is  presented,  will  allow ;  if  our 
studiea  shall  at  length  put  us  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  their  Asiatic  derivation,  we  will  rejoice  at  it.  I 
do  not  myself  expect  that  valuable  light  will  ever  be  shed 
apoii  the  subject  by  linguistic  evidence:  others  may  be  men 
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Hanguine ;  but  all  must  at  anj  rate  agree  t)iat,  as  t'fiinge  ar^ 
the  Bubject  is  in  no  position  to  be  taken  up  and  diBcusaed 
with  profit.  The  ahsurd  theories  which  have  been  advanoed 
and  gravely  defended  by  men  of  learniug  and  ocuteneBa  re- 
epectiog  the  origin  of  the  Indian  races  are  hardly  worth  even 
a  passing  reference.  The  culture  of  the  more  advanced 
commiuiitieB  has  been  irrefragably  proved  to  be  derived  from 
i^ypt,  Pbenicia,  India,  and  nearly  every  other  anciently 
civilized  country  of  the  Old  World;  the  whole  history  o( 
migration  of  the  tribes  themselves  has  been  traced  in  detail 
over  Behring's  Straits,  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  they  have  been  identified  with  tho 
Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  exterminated; 
and,  worat  of  all,  with  the  ten  Israehtish  tribes  deported  from 
their  own  country  by  the  sovereigns  of  Meaopotamia !  When 
men  sit  down  with  minds  crammed  with  scattering  items  oi 
historical  information,  abounding  prejudices,  and  teeming 
fancies,  to  tho  aolutiou  of  questions  respecting  whose  con- 
ditions they  know  nothing,  there  is  no  folly  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  commit. 

Our  national  duty  and  honour  are  peculiarly  concerned  in. 
this  matter  of  the  study  of  aboriginal  American  languageB, 
as  the  most  fertile  and  important  branch  of  Anierictm  arcboi- 
ology.      Europeans   accuse   ua,  with   too  much  reason,  of 
indifference  and  inefficiency  with  regard  to  preserving  me- 
moriala  of  the  races  whom  we  have  dispossessed  and  ore  dia- 
posseasing,  and  to    promoting  a  thorough   compreheuaion 
of  their  history.     Indian  scholars,  and  associations  which 
devote  themselves  to  gathering  together  and  making  public 
linguistic  and  other  archreological  materials  for  construction  i 
of  the  proper  ethnology  of  the  continent,  are  far  rarer  than 
they  should  be  among  us.     Not  a  literary  institution  ii 
lountry  has  among  its  teachers  one  whose  business  it  ifl  ' 
mvestigate  the  languages  of  our  aboriginal  populations,  i 
to  acquire  and  diffuse  true  knowledge  respecting  them  and 
their  history,*     So  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to  hvm 
grateful  to  the  few  who  are  endeavouring  to  make  up  our  de-  ^ 

*Tlii9  ^ep^lHll^h,  at  It^EOt,  is  abaat  to  be  lOniQvsd,  by  the  cstablisbmunt  tf 
ft  nhair  of  AJnerioan  arcKa^ology  at  CambriagB, 
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flctoncies  bj  self-prompted  study,  and  e^pecia-Uy  to  those 
self-denying  men  who,  under  oircuniatances  of  no  EinaJl  dif- 
ficulty,  are  or  have  been  devotiog  themBeives  to  the  work  of 
collecting  and  giving  to  the  world  origiunl  matcrialB.  Tha 
Smithaoniaii  Inetitution  has  recently  taken  upon  itaclf  the 
office  of  encouraging,  guiding,  and  giving  effect  to  the 
labours  of  collectors,  under  special  advantagea  derived  from 
its  relation  to  the  Government,  with  laudable  neal,  and  with 
the  best  promise  of  valuable  results.  !No  department  of  in- 
quiry, certainly,  within  the  circle  of  the  hiatorieal  Bciencea, 
hhg  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  attention  of  such  a  national 
institution  ;  and  it  becomes  all  Americana  to  countenance 
and  aid  its  eiibrta  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Before  closing  this  cursory  and  imperfect  survey  of  the 
varieties  of  human  language,  we  have  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  dialects  or  groups  of  dialects  which  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  at  claasifl  cation.  Most  noteworthy 
among  these  is  the  Basque,  spoken  in  a  little  district  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  of  the  border  between  France  and 
Spain,  enveloping  tbo  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between 
Bayonne  and  Eulbfto.  The  BaaqueB  are  well  identified  as 
descended  from  the  primitive  Iberian  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  filled  the  Spanish  peninsula  before  the  in- 
trnaion  of  the  Celts  :  their  stnbborn  and  persistent  character 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  their  mountain  retreats  have 
enabled  their  native  idiom  successfully  to  resist  the  assimi- 
lating influences  exercised  by  successive  Celtic,  Roman,  and 
Gothic  conquest  and  domination.  It  stands,  bo  far  as  is  yet 
known,  alone  among  the  languages  of  mankind  ;  kindred  has 
been  sought  and  even  claimed  for  it  in  every  direction,  but 
to  no  good  purpose.  It  is,  then,  naturally  enough  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  sole  surviving  remnant  of  the  speech  of  an  ab- 
original race,  peopling  anme  part  of  Europe  before  the 
immigration  of  the  Indo-European  tribes,  perhaps  before 
that  of  the  Scythian ;  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  so 
invests  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  Its  structure 
is  exceedingly  peculiar,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  analysis. 
As  w<;  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  it  possesses  much 
more  striking  analogies  with  the  abiiriginal  languages  of 
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America  than  with  any  othcre  that  are  Itnown :  like  them,  it 
is  highlv  polysynthetic,  incorporating  into  its  verbal  forniB  & 
host  of  rironominal  relations  which  are  elsewhere  eipressed 
by  indepBndent  words  ;  like  them,  also,  it  compounds  worda 
together  by  repreaentative  fragments.  But  it  doea  not 
show  the  same  tendency  to  fuse  the  whole  sentence  into  n 
Terb ;  its  nouns  hare  an  inflection  which  is  much  more 
Scythian  than  American  in  type  ;  and  there  are  other  differ- 
enceswhich  distinctly  enough  discourage  the  conjecture  that 
it  can  be  historically  akir,  with  the  tongues  of  this  continent. 
Some  other  among  the  lariona  populations  of  aonthern  Eu- 
rope, treated  by  the  ancients  as  of  strange  tongue  and  line- 
age, and  which  have  now  totally  disappeared,  may  possibly 
have  been  akin  with  the  Basques  :  such  quostiona  are  cover, 
ed  with  a  darkness  which  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  di» 
pelled. 

In  Italy  are  still  found  tho  relics  of  one  of  these  isolated 
and  perished  peoples,  the  Etruscans.  They  were  a  race  of 
much  higher  culture  than  the  Basques,  and  their  neighbour- 
hood to  Eome,  and  their  resulting  influence,  peaceful  and 
warlike,  upon  her  growing  polity  and  developing  history, 
give  them  a  historical  importance  to  which  the  Iberian  race 
can  lay  no  claim.  Inscriptions  in  their  language,  written  iu 
legible  characters,  and  in  some  instances  of  assured  mean, 
ing,  are  preserved  to  our  day  ;  yet  its  linguistic  character 
and  connections  are  an  unsolved  and  probably  insoluble 
problem.  Every  few  years,  some  one  of  those  philologista 
whose  judgments  are  easily  taken  captive  by  a  few  superfi- 
cial correspondences  claims  to  have  proved  its  relationship 
with  some  known  family,  and  thus  to  have  determined  the 
ethnological  position  of  the  -'ace  that  apoke  it ;  but  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  are  soon  set  aside  as  of  no  more  value 
than  others  already  offered  and  rejected. 

Again,  there  is  found  in  tho  mountain -range  of  the  Cau- 
casus a  little  knot  of  idioms  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the 
efforts  of  linguistic  aeholara  to  connect  them  with  other 
known  forms  of  B])ecch.  Their  principal  groups  are  four  ; 
the  Georgian  and  the  Circassian  stretch  along  the  southern 
and  northern  shores  respectively  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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the  Black  Sea,  and  ttirougli  the  mountaina  nearly  to  tli* 
Caspian ;  the  Lesfihian  borderB  the  Caspian ;  and  tha 
MitBJeghian  !iea  between  it  and  the  Cireaseian,  The  Geor. 
gian  possesses  a  peculiar  alphabet  and  a  literature ;  but  the 
whole  group,  eicept  as  it  preseute  a  problem  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  linguistic  ethnographer,  haa  no  special  import- 

The  Albanian  or  Skipetar,  the  modern  representative  of 
the  ancient  Illjrian,  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  doubt- 
fiilly  claasiflable  with  the  Indo-European  laiiguagea.  If  its 
connection  with  them  shall  not  finally  be  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  learned,  it,  too,  will  hare  to  be  numbered 
among  the  isolated  and  problematical  tongues. 

One  more  Asiatic  dialect  may  be  worth  a  moment's  notice: 
the  Tenisean,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  aloug  the  middle 
course  of  the  Yenisei,  with  traces  in  the  mouutaina  about 
the  head  waters  of  that  river ;  it  belongs  to  the  feeble  and 
scanty  remnant  of  a  people  which  is  lost  in  the  midst  of 
Scythian  tribes,  and  apparently  destined  to  be  ere  long  ab- 
sorbed by  them,  but  which  is  proved  to  he  of  different  race 
by  its  wholly  discordant  language. 

The  number  of  such  isolated  tongues  is,  of  course,  liable  to 
beincreasedaswecometoknowmore  thoroughly  the  linguistic 
condition  of  regions  of  the  world  which  are  as  yet  only  ■pxt- 
tially  sxplored.  There  is  a  possibility  that  many  typus  oi 
speech,  once  spread  over  wide  doraaiaa,  may  exist  at  prise'at 
only  in  scanty  fragments,  as  well  as  that  some  may  hayn 
d'sappeared  altogether,  'earing  not  even  a  trace  behinr 


daniScBton  or  langunges.  MurpVioIogical  cln^aificntlonB  ;  tbeEr  de^^MHi 
Schleicher's  morpbologicHl  noUitioD.  ClitasiRcaticn  b;  general  tank. 
Superior  value  of  genetic  diviaion.  BtariiiH  of  linguistio  Beieoca  on 
etbaologf.  Comparative  advaotages  nnd  disadvautBgea  of  lipguietid 
and  physical  evidence  Cif  rnce.  Indo-European  language  and  raca 
mainl;  coincident.  Difficulty  of  the  ethnolt^ical  problem.  iDahtlity 
of  language  to  prove  either  unity  or  variety  of  liumau  Bpecies.  Acoi- 
denta!  correapondencoa  ;  futility  of  root  oonaparisonR, 

OcR  inquiricH  into  the  history  and  relations  of  human 
languages  have  last  brought  us  t«  a  review  and  brief  eiam- 
ination  of  their  groupings  into  families,  so  far  as  yet  accora- 
pliehed  by  the  labours  of  linguiatic  etudenta.  The  fumiliea 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows.  I'irat  in  rank  and 
impoi-tanee  is  the  Indo-European,  filling  neurly  the  whole  of 
central  and  aoutherii  Europe,  together  with  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  south-western  Asia,  and  with  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it  includea  the  langiiages  of 
nearly  all  the  modern,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ancient,  civihzed  and  civilizing  races.  Next  is  the 
Semitic,  of  prominence  in  the  world's  history  second  only  to 
the  Indo-European,  having  its  station  in  Arabia  and  tiie 
neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Then  follows  the 
loosely  aggregated  family  of  the  Scythian  dialects,  as  we 
chose  to  term  them,  ranging  from  Norway  almost  to 
Behring's  Straits,  and  occupying  a  good  part  of  central  Aaia 
also,  with  outliers  in  southern  Europe  (Hungary  and 
Turkey),  and  poaaibly  in  southernmost  Aaia  (the  Xlekhan, 
peninsula  of  India),     Further,  the  aouth-eaat«m  Asiatic  of 
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inonoayllabic  family,  in  China  nnd  Farther  Iiidiit,  ana 
coimtricB  adjacent  to  these  ;  the  MaJaj-Polyneaiau  and 
MelanesiaD,  scattered  over  the  numberlesa  islauds  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceane ;  the  Hamitic,  composed  of  the 
Egyptian  and  ita  congeners,  chiefly  in  northern  Africa  ;  the 
Bouth-A  frican,  filling  Africa  about  aud  below  the  equator ; 
and  the  Amerit-an,  covering  with  ita  greatly  varied  forma 
our  western  continent,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Antarctic. 
Deaides  those  great  families,  wc  took  note  of  aeveral  isolated 
languages  or  lesser  gioups,  of  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown 
relationahip :  as  those  in  extreme  north-eastern  Asia,  in  the 
Caucasian  ntouDtaiuB,  in  central  Africa;  as  the  Basque  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Albanian  in  north-woatern  Greece,  the 
Yenisean  in  Siberia,  aod  the  estioct  Etruscan  in  northern 
Italy. 

The  scheme  of  classification,  as  thus  drawn  out,  was  a 
genetical  one,  founded  on  actual  historical  relationship.  Each 
family  or  group  was  intended  to  be  made  up  of  those 
tongues  which  there  is  found  sufiicient  reason  to  regard  aa 
kindred  dialects,  as  common  descendants  of  the  same  original. 
We  were  obliged,  however,  to  confess  that  our  classification 
had  not  eveiywhere  the  same  value,  as  the  evidences  oi 
relationship  were  not  of  an  equally  unequivocal  character  in  all 
the  families,  or  else  had  been  thus  far  incompletely  gathered 
in  and  examined.  Where,  aa  in  the  case  of  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  speech,  we  find  atructural  accordance  combined 
with  identity  of  material,  as  traced  out  and  determined  by 
long -continued  and  penetrating  study  on  the  part  of  many 
investigators,  there  the  unity  of  the  families  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  these  two  are  the  only  groups  of  wide  extent  and  first- 
rate  importance  respecting  which  the  linguistic  student  can 
apeak  with  such  fulness  of  confidence  ;  everywhere  else,  there 
is  either  some  present  deficiency  of  information,  which  timr 
may  or  may  not  reiiove,  or  the  conditions  are  such  that  our 
belief  in  the  genetic  relationship  must  rest  upon  the  more 
questionable  ground  of  correspondence  in  structural  develop- 
ment. We  may  by  no  means  deny  that  morphological 
■ccordance  is  capable  of  rising  to  such  a  value  as  shoiJd 
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make  it  a  sufBcient  and  conTincing  ei-idence  of  genetio 
uoity  ;  but  it  ie  evidently  of  a  less  direct  and  unmiatakabla 
charui;tcr  than  material  identity,  and  requires  for  ita  estuna- 
tioQ  a  ^sider  range  of  knowledge,  a  more  acute  insight,  uid  a 
more  cautious  judgment.  It'  two  languages  agree  in  th« 
very  material  of  which  their  words  and  apparatus  of  gram- 
matical iufleetiou  are  composed,  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
can  pOBsibly  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  accident  or  of 
borrowing,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  akin  is  inevitable  j 
nothing  but  community  of  linguistic  tradition  can  explain 
such  phenomena :  but  agreement  in  the  style  only  in  which 
words  are  composed  and  thought  expressed  admits  of  being 
attributed  to  causes  other  than  historical — to  equality  of 
mental  endowment,  of  intellectual  force  and  trainiDg.  We 
may  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  linguiatio 
Hcience  shall  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  shall 
have  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  nniverBal  human  language  and  traced  out  their  causea, 
that  she  shall  he  able  to  separate  with  certainty  the  efTects 
of  ethnic  capacity  from  those  of  transmitted  habit :  but  that 
time  has  certainly  not  yet  come ;  and,  as  the  value  of  mor- 
phological accordances  as  evidence  of  genetic  connection  has 
hitherto  been  repeatedly  overrated,  so  it  will  long,  and 
always  in  unskilful  or  incautious  hands,  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  like  mistreatment. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  and  describe 
■ome  of  the  principal  etructural  peculiaritiea  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  variety  of  human  tongues  [  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  here  to  bestow  a  few  words  farther  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  systems  of  morphological  classification  to  which 
they  have  serred  as  foundation. 

The  languages  of  mankind  have  been  divided  into  two 
grand  classes,  the  monosyllabic  (otherwise  called  isolating, 
or  radical)  and  the  polysyllabic  (or  inflectional).  To  tho 
former  belong  the  tongues  of  China  and  Farther  India,  with 
their  relatives  in  the  same  quarter  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  idioms  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  them  there  is  a 
formal  identity  of  root  and  word  ;  none  of  their  vocables  are 
made  up  of  riidical  and  formative  elements,  the  one  giving 
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the  principal  ide&,  tlio  other  indiLating  ite  limitatiou,  n^ipli- 
cation,  or  relation ;  they  posBees  no  I'ormally  (lUtinguiahed 
parts  of  speech,  TTsnge  may  aasign  to  some  of  their  roota 
the  officca  which  in  inflectional  tongues  are  filled  by  inflective 
endings,  suffi-ies  or  proSies ;  it  may  also  stamp  some  aa 
adjectives,  othera  as  nonns,  as  pronouns,  as  verhs,  and  so 
on :  yet  means  of  this  sort  can  only  partially  supply  t)ieir 
lack  of  the  resources  posaesaed  by  more  happily  developed 
languages  ;  eategoriea  iindistinguished  in  expression  are  but 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  distiuguished  in  apprehenaion  ;  thought 
ia  but  bi-okenly  represented  and  feebly  aided  by  its  instru- 
ment. To  the  latter,  or  inflectional  claaa,  belong  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  world,  which,  whatever  and  however 
great  their  differences,  have  at  least  this  in  common,  that 
their  aigns  of  category  and  relation  are  not  always  separate 
words,  but  parts  of  other  words,  that  their  voeables  ara,  to 
■oine  extent,  made  up  of  at  least  two  elements,  the  one 
radical,  the  other  formative.  There  can  he,  it  is  evident,  no 
more  fundamental  difference  in  linguistic  structure  than 
this.  And  yet,  it  is  not  an  absolute  and  determinate  one. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that,  aa  the  inftectional  lan- 
guages have  grown  out  of  a  monosyllabic  and  non-inflecting  . 
stage,  there  should  he  certain  tongues,  as  there  are  in  other 
tongues  certain  forma,  which  stand  so  closely  upon  the  hne  oi 
division  between  the  two  stages,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
they  are  the  one  thiiig  or  the  other.  In  our  own  tongue,  there 
is  no  definite  division-line  to  be  drawn  anyvvhere  in  tha 
series  of  steps  that  conducts  from  a  mere  collocation  to  a 
pure  form-word — from  house  floor  to  hojue-lop,  from  tear-Jilled 
to  tearful,  from  godlike  to  ffodly  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  ia 
often  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  languages  of  low  development, 
where  isolation  endg  and  where  a  loose  agglutination  begina. 
ThuB,  even  the  Chinese,  the  purest  type  of  the  isolating 
structure,  ia  by  some  regarded  as,  in  its  colloquial  forma,  and 
yet  more  in  some  of  its  dialects,  a  language  of  compounded 
words  ;  and  the  possession  of  one  or  two  real  format"  ve  eln- 
ments  haa  been  claimed  for  the  Burir.eHe  ;  while  the  Hima- 
laya is  likely  to  furnish  dialects  whose  cliaracter,  oa  lao^later- 
or  agglutinative,  will  be  much  disputed. 
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But  the  main  objei^tion  to  the  ciaBHification  we  are  coni- 
Bidering  is  not  bo  much  its  want  of  absolute  distinctneaa  (« 
defect  incident  to  all  clasaiflcation,  in  every  department  of 
science)  as  its  one-sidedneaa :  it  is  too  much  Kite  the  pro- 
(orbial  lover's  diviBion  of  the  world  into  two  parts,  tbat 
■where  the  beloved  object  ia  and  that  where  she  is  not :  it 
leaves  almost  all  human  tongues  iu  one  huge  class  together. 
Accordingly  a  much  more  popular  and  current  ayatem  dis- 
tinguishes three  primary  orders,  aepardting  the  maaa  of 
inflectional  languages  into  such  as  are  agglutinative,  or 
attach  their  formative  elements  aoioewbat  loosely  to  a  root 
which  is  not  liabie  to  variation ;  and  such  as  are  inflective, 
ir  unite  more  thoroughly  their  radical  and  formative  ele- 
ments, and  make  internal  changes  of  the  root  itself  bear 
their  part,  either  primarily, or  eecondarUy,  in  the  expression 
of  grammatical  relations.  The  distinction  between  theae 
three  orders  is  well  yipressed  by  Professor  Max  Midler  in 
T;he  following  terms  : — 

"  1.  Boots  may  be  used  as  words,  each  root  preserving  it« 
full  independence. 

"2.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  one  root  may  lose  its  independence. 

"  3.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
ftnd  in  these  compounds  both  roota  may  lose  their  independ- 
ence."* 

No  better  achcme  of  division,  of  a  aimple  and  comprehen- 
sive character,  has  yet  been  devised  than  this,  and  it  is  likely 
to  maintain  itself  long  in  use.  It  faithfully  repreaents,  in 
the  main,  three  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  language, 
three  ascending  grades  of  lioguiatic  development.  But  ita 
>alue  must  not  be  overrated,  nor  its  defects  passed  without 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  include  all  the  posaibla 
and  actually  realized  varieties  in  the  mode  of  formation  of 
words.  It  leaves  altogether  out  of  account  that  internal 
change  of  vowels  which,  aa  was  shown  in  the  eighth  lecture, 
is  the  charactt  natic  and  principal  means  of  grammatical 
•^flection  in  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  distinctions  of  qaial*, 
le  kiilod,' j«(!7fl,  '•he  was  killed,'  qattala,  'he  nkaasscred,' 
*  Sjxl'ites,  fliit  Kvief,  eighth  loctuie. 
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'he  tried  to  kill,' 
■e  not  esplainiible 


■qtdla,  '  he  caused  to  ItiU,'  aud  the 
y  any  conipuaititm  ut'  roote  and  loss 
:n  though  the  somewhat  audogoua 
M,  lead  and  led,  sing  and  i  ing,  til 
and  »et,  do  admit  of  such  expUnatioii.  Iti  the  eecani.  place, 
it  is  liable  to  BOraething  of  the  same  reproach  of  one'Sided- 
CBSS  which  lies  against  the  formor,  the  double  method  of 
classifiuation.  It  puts  into  a  separate  class,  as  inflectiva 
languages,  only  two  families,  the  Indo-European  and  the 
Semitic :  these  are,  to  be  sure,  of  wide  esteat  and  unap- 
proached  importance;  yet  the  mass  of  spoken  tongues  i» 
■till  lel^  in  one  ijnniense  and  heterogenooua  body.  And 
finally,  a  yet  more  fundamental  objection  to  the  scheme  U 
this  heterogeneity,  which  characterizes  not  its  middle  clasH 
alone,  but  its  highest  also.  It  claases  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  speech  together,  as  morphologically  alike,  while  yet 
their  structural  discordance  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
which  separates  ludo-Eiiropean  from  many  of  the  agglutiua- 
tive  tongues — in  some  respects,  even  greater  than  that 
wliich  separates  Indo-European  from  the  generality  of  agglu- 
tinative and  from  the  iaolatiag  tongues.  Not  only  are  the 
higher  Scythian  diclects,  as  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian, 
almost  inflective,  and  inflective  upon  a  plan  which  is  suffi- 
ciently analogous  with  the  ludo-Europoan,  but,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  (however  the  case  may  be  histori- 
caLlyJ,  Chiaese,  Scythian,  aud  Indo'Europoan  are  so  many 
steps  iu  one  Hue  and  direction  of  progress,  diifering  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind  :  Cilemitic  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
started  originally  from  the  same  or  a  like  centre,  has  reached 
aa  equally  distant  point  iu  a  wholly  diflerent  direction.  The 
two  inflective  families  may  lie  upon  the  same  circumference, 
but  they  are  separated  by  tlie  whole  leugth  of  the  diameter, 
being  twice  as  far  from  one  another  as  is  either  from  the 
indifferent  middle.  A  less  fundamental  discordance,  per- 
faapi*,  but  an  equal  variety  of  structure,  belongs  to  those 
tongues  which  are  classed  together  as  agglutinative.  Tli" 
order  includes  such  extremes  in  degree  of  agglutination  it, 
(he  barren  aud  almost  isolating  Manchu  or  Egyjitian,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  oa  the  other,  the  emberantly  aggregatiri 
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Turk  isli  and  tlie  often  eicesBively  agglomeratiye  American  tt 
Basque;  it  included  such  differcnues  in  the  mode  of  ^gliif> 
tinatioD  aa  are  presented  by  the  Scytlitan,  which  maiea  ita 
combinations  nolely  by  BuiSxea,  and  the  Malay  or  South- 
African,  which  I'urm  theirs  mainly  by  prefiiea.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  made  a  question  whether  the  morphological 
pelationahtp  of  Scythian  and  Indo-European  be  not  cloeep 
than  that  of  Scythian  and  Malay.  The  principle  which 
divides  the  two  former  is,  it  ia  true,  reasonably  to  be  regarded 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  divides  the  two  latter ; 
yet  it  ia  more  teleologieal  than  morphological ;  it  concerns 
rather  the  ond  attained  than  the  means  of  attainment.  The 
reach  and  value,  too,  of  the  distinctively  inflective  principle, 
as  developed  in  Indo-European  longunge,  is,  as  I  cannot  but 
think,  not  inl'requently  overrated.  In  no  small  part  of  the 
material  of  our  own  tongue,  for  example,  the  root  or  theme 
maintains  its  own  form  and  distinction  from  the  aiGxes,  and 
these  their  distinction  from  one  another,  not  less  completely 
than  33  the  case  in  Scythian.  Alt  the  derivatives  of  lone,  as 
lave-d,  loe-in^,  lon-er,  looe-lg ;  the  derivatives  of  true,  as  tru-lif, 
tru-ih,  tru-th-ful,  trn-th-ful-l^,  un-tru-tk-Jiil-ly — these,  and  the 
host  of  formations  like  them,  are  strictly  agglutinative  in 
type:  but  we  do  not  recognize  in  them  any  inferiority  as 
means  of  espreasion  to  those  derivatives  in  which  the  riidical 
part  has  undergone  a  more  marked  fusioii,  or  disgujaing 
change.  Loved  from  love  is  as  good  a  preterit  as  hd  from 
lead,  or  »avg  from  sing  ;  ti-uth  from  ti-ue  is  as  good  an  abstract 
aa  length  fi'om  long,  or  Jlltk  iroja  Jbul ;  nor  is  the  Latin 
lasdo-r,  '  I  am  hurt,'  from  lado,  '  I  hurt,'  inferior  to  the 
nearly  equivalent  Arabic  gulila,  from  qatala.  The  claim 
might  plausibly  enough  be  set  up  that  the  unity  which  the 
Scythian  givca  to  ita  derivative  words  by  making  the  vowela 
of  their  suffises  sympathize  with  that  of  the  principal  cr 
radical  element,  is  at  least  as  valuable,  in  itself  considered,  aa 
ihe  capacity  of  an  Indo-European  root  to  be  phonetically 
affected  by  the  ending  that  is  attached  to  it — a  subjection  of 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  element.  Not  that  the  actual 
working-out  of  the  latter  principle  in  the  tongues  of  our 
fiuni'.y  baa  not  produced  t^^aults  of  higher  value  thaa  th# 
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former  has  led  to ;  bat  this  may  be  owing  in  great  n.eastir* 
to  the  way  in  which  the  two  have  been  handled  respeetiTely. 
The  immensely  comprehensive  order  of  agghitinative  lan- 
gnagea  is  fiometimea  reduced  a  little  by  setting  apart  &om  it 
a  polyayntbetic  or  incorporative  class,  composed  of  the 
Basque  and  the  American  family.  This,  however,  is  rather 
a  BubdiviBion  of  one  of  the  membera  of  the  triple  system  than 
the  eatabliahment  of  a  new,  a  quadruple,  scheme  of  classifica- 

Profeaaor  MUUer*  seeks  to  find  a  support  and  ciplanation 
of  the  threefold  division  of  human  language  which  we  are 
now  considering  by  paralleling  it  with  the  threefold  con- 
dition of  human  society,  as  patriarchal,  nomadic,  and  politi- 
cal. Monosyllabic  or  "  faroily  languages "  are  in  place, 
according  to  him,  among  the  members  of  a  family,  whoso  in- 
timacy, and  full  knowledge  of  one  another's  dispositions  ann 
thoughta,  make  it  possible  for  each  to  understand  the  other 
upon  the  briefest  and  most  imperfect  hints.  Agglutinntiva 
or  "  nomadic  languages  "  are  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life  ;  the  constantly  separating 
uid  reassembling  tribes  could  not  keep  up  a  mutual  intelli- 
gence if  they  did  not  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  I'adical 
elements  of  their  speech.  Inflective  or  "  state  languages  " 
are  rendered  possible  by  a  regulated  and  stable  condition  of 
society,  where  iminterrupted  intercourse  and  constant  tra- 
dition facilitate  mutual  comprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
fiision  and  integration  of  root  and  affii.  The  comparison  i» 
ingenious  and  entertaining,  but  't  is  too  little  favoured  by 
either  linguistic  philosophy  or  Imguiatie  history  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  other  praise.  It  would  fain  introduce  into  the 
processes  of  linguistic  life  an  element  of  reflective  anticipa- 
tion, of  prevision  and  deliberate  provision,  which  is  altogether 
foriiigo  to  them.  That  wandering  tribes  should,  in  view  ol 
their  scanty  interccurae,  their  frequent  partings  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  possible  meetings,  conclude  that  they  ought  to 
keep  their  roots  unmodiHed,  is  quite  inconceivable ;  noc  is  it 

a  Taranian  LanguagM,  p.  i| 
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easy  to  pee  wliat  purpose  the  resolution  shoull  serve,  if  tha 
endings  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  Buffered  to  vLty  m 
rapidly  that  tnutuot  unintelligibiiity  is  aooii  brought  about. 
In  every  uncultivated  comsiunity,  the  language  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself;  it  becomes  what  the  eiigeneiea  of  practical 
use  make  it,  not  what  a  forecasting  view  of  future  posaibili- 
tiea  leads  its  speakers  to  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  madp  to  be :  let  two  tribes  be  parted  from  one  auother, 
and  neither  haa  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  its  fellow  in 
shaping  its  own  daily  speech.  In  point  of  fact,  moreover, 
Indo-European  languages  were  inflective,  were  "  state  lan- 
guages," long  before  the  tribes  had  formed  states  —  while 
many  of  them  were  as  nomadic  in  their  habits  as  the  wildest 
of  the  so-called  Turanian  tribes.  And  to  denominate  the 
immense  and  highly -organized  Chinese  empire  a  mere  eiag' 
gerated  family,  and  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  speech 
by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  a  family,  is  fknciial  in  the 
extreme.  No  nomenclature  founded  on  such  unsubstantial 
considerations  haa  a  good  claim  to  the  acceptance  of  lin- 
guiatiu  seholfU's ;  and  the  one  iu  question  has,  it  is  believed, 
won  no  general  currency. 

A  very  noteworthy  attempt  has  been  made  within  a  short 
lime  by  Professor  Schleicher,  of  Jena,*  to  give  greater  ful- 
ness and  preci»iou  to  the  morphological  claasitication  and 
description  of  language,  by  a  more  thorough  analysis,  and  a 
kind  of  algebraic  notation,  of  morphological  characteristics. 
A  pure  root,  used  as  a  word  without  variation  of  form  or 
addition  of  formative  elements,  he  denotes  by  a  oap-tal  letter, 
ns  A ;  a  connected  sentence  expressed  by  a  serien  of  such 
elements,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Chinese,  he  would  re- 
present hy  A.  S  C,  and  so  on.  Such  a  sentence  we  may 
rudely  illustrate  by  an  English  phrase  like  ^^A  like  mater^ 
n;  which  each  word  is  a  simple  root  or  theme,  without  for- 
mal designation  of  relations. f     A  root  which,  while  retain- 

•  See  Ma  paper,  "Contribution  lo  tho  Morphology  of  Language,"  in  tl 
Momoira  of  the  Acadumy  of  St.  Petersbnrir,  vol.  i.,  No.  7  (1S69) ;  bIbo,  tl 
Introduction  to  his  work,  the  "German  Language"  (StuttRart,  IS60),p.  1!  te 

f  or  cour^  th^  paral]Ejl  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  onlv  an  imperfeft  one 
thongh  these  tb  ee  wards  are  to  our  appretaengioa  primitives,  they  are  I 
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ing  its  aubstantinl  indepondence,  is  bo  modified  in  sign ificnt ion 
and  restricted  in  application  oa  to  form  an  auxiliarr  or  ad- 
junct to  another  root  (which  waa  shown  in  the  Imt  lecture  to  be 
a  Sequent  phsnomenon  in  the  isolating  laQguageH),iB  raarlceil 
by  an  accented  letter,  as  A' :  thus,  in  the  English,  thall  like 
would  be  represented  by  ji'  -|-  jJ  ;  shall  have  put.  hj  A  -^  S 
■\-  A  :  the  interposed  sign  of  addition  indicating  the  close- 
neia  of  relation  between  the  elements.  The  position  of  tta 
accented  letters  in  the  formula  would  point  out  whether  the 
aoxiliartea  are  placed  after  the  main  word,  as  in  Burmeso,  or 
before  it,  as  in  Siamese,  or  on  either  or  both  sides,  as  some- 
times in  ChinesB. 

If,  now,  the  formative  element  is  combined  with  the  radical 
into  a  single  word,  it  ia  indicated  by  a  small  letter,  which  is 
put  before  or  after  the  capital  which  stands  for  the  root,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  position  of  the  elements  in  combination. 
Thus,  if  we  represent  true  by  A,  untrue  would  be  aA  ;  trvhf 
or  ini(S  would  be  jJo ;  untruly,  aAi;  untruth/ullff,aAbed;  and 
BO  on.  Expressions  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  agglutinative 
type  of  Btrueture ;  and  they  are,  it  is  plain,  capable  of  very 
considerable  variation,  so  as  to  be  made  to  denote  the 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  agglutination.  It  is  possible, 
for  example,  to  distinguish  the  endings  of  inftection  from 
those  of  derivation,  or  elements  of  pronominal  from  those  ai 
predicative  origin,  by  the  use  of  a  different  series  of  letters 
fas  the  Greek)  to  indicate  one  of  the  classes :  thus,  trvihs 
might  be  Aaa,  but  truthful  Aah ;  habalarumdan,  in  Turkish 
(see  above,  p.  318),  might  be  Aa^y,  but  gemshdirilememek, 
Aahadef.  An  adroit  use  of  such  means  of  distinction  might 
enable  one  even  to  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
peculiarities  and  intricacies  of  polysynthetii  tongues. 

from  being  ultimnte  roots;  they  all  either  contuin  formatiTe  eleinenli  added 
\a  such  a  root,  or  havo  posseBsed  and  l»st  them  ;  eiich  is,  to  be  anre,  employ, 
able  as  duud,  adjeutiTe,  or  verb,  wiliiout  chiinge  of  form,  yet  tot,  like  Chuitio 
roots,  in  virtue  of  an  original  indefiniteness  of  meaning,  but  Ba  one  distinot 
part  of  speech  ia  in  onr  nsage  conTertihle  dirertly  into  othors  ;  nor  oun  it  b* 
said  that,  even  as  tbej  stand,  th^  are  altogether  formlGGB ;  for  each  ia  de- 
tned  in  certain  relations  by  tlie  absenee  of  tormative  elements  which  it  WPuU 
OtbeririM  exhibit :  umter  is  shown  to  be  singular  by  lacking  an  (,,  fisll  s.n4 
Wk$  t«  be  plural  ty  the  absence  of  a  from  lilt. 
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AgBiio,  an  inflective  change  of  the  root  itself  for  the  ex- 
preiaion  of  grammatical  relations  is  denotable  hy  oiponenti 
attfiched  to  the  root-eymhol.  Thua,  man  being  A,  men  would 
be  A' ;  men'g,  A'a;  »ang,  gang,  song,  from  ting,  would  be  de- 
noted by  A",  A'',  A' ;  gpoken,  from  speak,  would  be  A'a ;  its 
German  counterpart,  gesproehen,  aA''b,  And  in  the  Semitic 
tongues,  where  the  root  never  appears  without  a  vocalization 
which  is  formal  and  significant,  the  constant  radical  emblem 
would  be  A°.* 

Compouuda,  finally,  would  be  espreaeed  in  this  method  by 
putting  side  by  aide  the  symbols  expressive  of  their  separate 
members,  the  capital  letters  with  their  modifications  and  ad- 
juncts.    House-top  would  ho  AB ;  songwriter,  A'Ba ;   and 

It  is  unnecesBary  to  esplain  with  any  more  of  detail 
Profesaor  Schleicher's  system  of  morphological  notation,  or 
to  spend  many  words  in  pointing  out  its  convenience  and 
value.  It  may  evidently  he  made  a  means  of  apprehending 
distinctly,  and  setting  forth  clearly,  the  main  structural  fea- 
tures of  any  language.  It  will  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  put 
in  a  brief  and  compact  form  of  statement  the  whole  morpho- 
logical character  of  every  spolien  tongue.  Most  tongues 
admit  no  small  variety  of  formations ;  each  must  be  judged 
by  its  prevailing  modes  of  formation,  by  the  average  of  high- 
cat  aud  loweat  modes,  by  their  respective  frequency  of 
application,  and  the  purposes  ttey  are  made  to  serve.  It 
does  not  Jiolp  us  to  a  simple  and  facile  scale  and  classification 
of  all  the  dialecte  of  mankind ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 

■  Profes!;or  Schleicher,  indeed,  adopts  this  emblem  ns  that  of  the  Indo- 
Enropean  root  alwi,  since  he  hnida  the  view,  hriefiy  slated  and  cantroverted 
■bnve  (in  the  eighth  lecture,  p.  293),  that  the  radlrala  of  our  fumily  were 
anginally  liable  to  a  regular  VBrintiou,  of  symbiilic  aignificance,  fnr  putpoeen 
uf  ^mminaticiil  eipresaiDD.  I  regard  it,  an  the  contrary,  as  the  weak  point  in 
his  ajBtem,  u  applied  b;^  bimself,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  an  intemal 
Section  li^e  the  Semitic — which,  bo  far  as  we  can  truce  its  history,  is  ulti- 
mate  and  original,  and  which  aoatinuea  in  full  force,  in  old  material  and  in 
new  formations,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  langnagps — from  one  tikt 
the  Indo-European,  whioh  is  rathor  emondary  and  accidental,  conatanllj 
■rising  in  new  cases  under  the  influence  of  phoneti-    ' '  -  ' 
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it  u  a  merit,  not  aa  a  fault :  it  thuB  fairly  repreaenta  the 

exceedjig  variety  of  la;iguagea,  the  complexity  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguish  them,  and  their  incapacity  of 
seporatioa  into  a  few  sbai'ply  defined  classes. 

So  single  trait  or  class  of  traits,  however  fimdameutal 
may  be  ita  importance,  can  be  admitted  as  a  defiaite  criterion 
by  which  the  cliaracter  of  a  language  shall  be  judged,  and  ita 
rank  determined.  Wo  eaw  reason  above  to  challenge  the 
absolute  superiority  of  the  inflective  principle,  strongly  as  it 
may  indicate  a  valuable  tendency  in  language-niaking.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  ■wholly  conceivable  that  some  language  of  the 
agglutinative  class  may  decidedly  surpasa  in  strength  and 
suppleness,  in  adaptednesa  to  its  use  as  the  instrument  and 
aid  of  thought,  some  other  language  or  languages  of  the  in- 
flective class.  Not  morphological  character  alone  is  to  b« 
taken  account  of  ;  for  not  every  race  of  equal  mental  eadov- 
mcnt  has  originated  and  shaped  a  language,  any  more  than 
an  art,  of  equivalent  formal  merit.  Some  one  needed  item 
of  capacity  was  wanting,  aod  the  product  remains  unartistic  ; 
or  the  work  of  the  earliest  period,  which  has  determined  the 
grand  features  of  the  whole  after- development,  was  un- 
adroitly  performed ;  the  first  generations  left  to  their  suc- 
cessors a  body  of  constraining  usages  and  misguiding 
analogies,  the  in9.nence  of  which  is  not  to  be  shaken  ofT;  and 
the  mental  power  of  the  race  is  shown  by  the  skill  aud  force 
with  which  it  wields  an  imperfect  instrument.  Many  a 
tongue  thus  stands  higher,  or  lower,  in  virtue  of  the  sum  of 
its  qualities,  than  its  morphological  character  would  naturally 
indicate.  The  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  such  a  discordance  ;  though  so  nearly  formless,  in  a  mor- 
phological sense,  it  is  nevertheless  placed  by  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  and  Steinthal  *  in  their  higher  class  of  "form 
languages,"  along  with  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic,  aa 
being  a  not  unsuitable  incorporation  of  cLar  logical  thought  j 
as,  though  not  distinctly  indicating  relations  and  categories, 
yet  not  cumbering  their  conception,  their  mental  appre- 
nension,  by  material  adjuncts  which  weaken  and  confuse  tiu 
thought. 

■  See  the  Utter's  Chsr^temtik  etc.,  pp.  70,  337. 
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But  ^mber,  apart  from  this  whole  matter  of  mor^iLologU 
cal  form,  of  graminatical  atructure,  ofthe  indication,  expreasod 
or  implied,  of  relations,  another  department  tontributea 
esaentiftUy  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  language : 
namely,  its  material  content,  or  what  is  signified  by  ita 
words.  The  universe,  with  all  ita  objects  and  their  qualities, 
is  put  before  the  language* makers  to  be  comprehended  and 
expressed,  and  the  different  races,  and  tribes,  and  communi- 
ties, have  solved  the  problem  after  a  very  different  faahjoa. 
Names-giving  implies  not  merely  the  distinction  of  individnal 
things,  but,  no  less,  classification  and  analysis,  in  every  kind, 
and  of  every  degree  of  subtlety.  There  are  conceptions, 
and  classes  of  conceptions,  of  bo  obvious  and  practical  cha- 
racter, that  their  designations  are  to  be  found  in  evety  lan- 
guage that  exists  or  ever  has  existed :  there  are  hosts  of 
others  which  one  community,  or  many,  or  the  moat,  have 
never  reached.  Does  a  given  tongue  show  that  the  race 
which  ttpeaks  it  has  devoted  its  exclusive  attention  to  the 
more  trivial  matters  in  the  world  without  and  within  ua,  or 
hnfl  it  apprehended  higher  things?  Has  it,  for  example,  so 
studied  and  noted  the  aspects  of  nature  that  it  can  describe 
them  in  terms  of  picturesque  power  ?  Has  it  distiuguished 
with  intellectual  acuteneas  and  spiritual  insight  the  powers 
and  operations  of  our  internal  nature,  our  mind  and  soul,  so 
that  it  can  discuss  psychological  questions  with  significance 
and  precision  ?  Any  dialect,  isolating  or  mflective,  mono- 
syllabic  or  polysynthetic,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  languages  by  the  characteristics  which  such  inquirieo 
bring  to  light.  In  these,  too,  there  is  the  widest  diversity, 
depending  on  original  capacity,  on  acquired  information  and 
civilization,  and  on  variety  of  external  circumstance  and  con- 
dition— a  diversity  among  different  brunches  of  the  same 
race,  different  periods  of  the  same  history,  and,  whore  culture 
and  education  introduce  their  separating  influences,  between 
different  classes  of  the  same  community.  Our  earliist 
inquiries  (in  the  first  three  lectures)  into  the  processes  o( 
lingidstic  growth  showed  us  that  the  changes  which  bring 
about  this  diversity,  the  accretions  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
tongue,  the  deepening  of  the  meaning  of  its  words,  are  the 


easiest  of  aU  co  mi^e,  the  most  perv.idiag  and  iircpresHibln 
in  their  astion,  throughout  every  period  of  its  existenco 
Here,  then,  more  than  io  any  other  department,  it  is  practi- 
cable for  lal^tr  generations  to  amend  and  complete  tho  work 
of  earlier ;  and  yet,  such  te  the  power  of  UHguistic  habit 
that,  even  here,  original  infelicities  sotaetimua  adhere  to  » 
language  during  its  whole  development. 

To  make  out  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  arrangement  for  all 
human  tongues  upon  tho  ground  of  their  comparative  value, 
accordingly,  will  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  ol 
the  last  reaults  reached  by  linguistic  science.  It  will  require 
a  degree  of  penetration  into  the  inmost  secrets  of  structure 
ftud  usage,  an  ncutenesa  of  perception  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  estimating  merits  of  diverse  character,  and  a 
breadth  and  reach  of  learning,  which  will  be  found  attainable 
only  by  a  few  master-minds,  Q-reat  play  is  here  afforded 
for  subjective  views,  for  inherited  prepoaseasiona,  for  sway  of 
mental  habits.  Who  of  us  can  be  trusted  fairly  to  compare 
the  advantages  of  hia  own  aud  of  any  other  laiiguago  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  of  all  the  modes  of  claaaifl- 
eation  with  which  linguistic  scholars  have  had  to  do,  the  one 
of  first  and  most  funflnmental  importance  is  the  gouetical,  or 
that  which  groups  together,  and  holds  apart  from  others, 
languages  giving  evidence  of  derivation  from  the  samo 
original.  It  underlies  and  furnishes  the  foundation  of  all  tho 
remaining  modes.  There  can  be  no  tie  between  any  two 
dialects  so  strong  as  that  of  a  common  descent.  Every 
great  family  has  a  structural  character  of  its  own,  whereby, 
whatever  may  be  the  varying  development  of  its  membera, 
it  is  made  a  unit,  and  more  or  less  strikingly  distinguished 
from  tlie  rest.  Whatever  other  criterion  we  may  apply  is 
analogous  in  its  character  and  bearings  with  the  diatioction 
of  apetalouB,  monopetalous,  and  polypetalous,  or  of  mouogy- 
nous,  digynoua,  etc.,  or  of  exogenous  and  endogenous,  or  of 
phei.ogamoua  and  cryptogamous,  in  the  science  of  botany— 
«11  of  Ihem  possessing  real  importance  in  different  degrees, 
farioualy  crossing  one  another,  and  marking  out  certain 
general  divisions ;  while  the  arrangement  of  linguistiij 
bmilies  correiipondB  with  the  division  of  plants  into  natural 
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orders,  roand>3d  upon  ft  cODsideratijn  of  tho  whole  eainj-licate 
structure  of  the  thiugs  clusai&ed,  contemplating  the  sum  of 
their  characteristic  qualities  ;  fixing,  therefore,  their  position 
ia  the  vast  kiugdom  of  nature  of  whicU  they  are  members,  and 
determining  the  names  by  which  they  shall  be  coUed.  The 
geiieticivl  classificution  is  the  ultimate  historical  fact  which 
the  historical  method  of  linguiBtic  study  directly  aims  at 
establishing.  With  ita  establiahment  are  bound  up  those 
more  general  historical  results,  for  the  ethnological  history 
of  mankind,  which  form  ao  conapicuoua  a  part  of  the  interest 
of  our  acience. 

To  subjects  connected  with  this  department  of  interest, 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  science  on  ethnology,  we  have  next 
to  turn  our  attention,  occupying  with  them  the  remainder  of 
the  present  lecture. 

One  of  tho  first  considerations  which  will  be  apt  to  strike 
the  notice  of  any  one  wJio  reviews  our  classification  of  human 
races  according  to  the  relationship  of  their  languages,  is  its 
non-agreement  with  the  current  diviaiona  based  on  phyaical 
characteristics.  The  physicists,  indeed,  are  far  from  having 
yet  arrived  at  accordance  in  their  own  schemes  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  that  old  familiar  distinc- 
tion of  Caucasian,  Mongol,  Malay,  African,  and  American, 
established  by  Blumenbach,  and  probably  learned  by  most  of 
UH  at  school,  ia  now  fully  recognized.  But  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  lay  down  any  system  of  physical  races  which 
ahall  agree  with  any  possible  scheme  of  linguistic  races. 
Indo-European,  Semitic,  Scythian,  and  Caucasian  tongues 
are  spoken  by  men  wham  the  naturalist  would  not  separate 
from  one  another  as  of  widely  diverse  stock ;  and,  on  the 
other  baud,  Scythian  dialects  of  close  and  indubitable  rela- 
tionship aro  in  the  mouths  of  peoples  who  differ  as  widely  in 
form  and  feature  aa  Hungarians  and  Lap[is  ;  while  not  less 
discordance  of  physical  type  is  to  be  found  among  the 
apeakera  of  varioua  dialects  belonging  to  m(ire  than  one  of 
the  other  great  linguistic  families. 

Such  facts  aa  those  call  up  tlie  question,  as  one  of  high 
practical  consequence,  respecting  tlie  comparative  value  oi 
linguistic  and  nf  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  how  tb«a 
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Beeming  diacrepancy  is  to  lie  reconciled.  Some  metliod  o* 
bringing  about  a  roconciJiation  between  them  must  evidently 
be  Eiought  and  found.  For  neiiher  linguistic  nor  physjc&I 
etlwology  is  a.  science  of  classilicatioa  merely  ;  both  claim  to 
be  hietorical  also.  Both  are  working  toward  the  saice  end; 
iiamely,  a,  tracing  out  of  the  actual  connection  and  gene- 
alogical history  of  hujsan  races;  and,  though  each  must 
follow  its  own  methods,  without  undue  interference  fMim 
without,  they  cannot  labour  independently,  careleaa  Mich  of 
the  other's  results.  To  point  out  the  mode  of  reconciliation, 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  He  in  the  way  of  harmoniona 
agreement  between  the  two  departments  of  ethnological 
science,  I  shall  not  here  make  the  least  pretence ;  such  a 
result  can  be  attained  only  wiien  the  principles  and  conclu- 
sions of  both  are  advanced  and  perfected  far  beyond  their 
present  point.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do  ia  to  notice 
certain  general  con ai derations  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
requiring  not  to  be  lest  from  aight  by  either  party  ;  and 
especially,  to  point  out  the  limitationa  and  imperfection  a  of 
both  physical  and  linguistic  evidence,  and  bow  necessary  it 
is  that  each  should  modestly  solicit  and  frankly  acknowledge 
the  aid  of  the  other. 

How  language  proves  anything  concerning  race,  and  what 
it  does  and  does  not  prove,  was  brought  clearly  to  lifiht  in 
the  course  of  our  earliest  inquiries  into  its  nature   and 
history.     "What  we  then   learned  reapecting  the  mode  of 
L  acquiaition  and  transmission  of  each  man's,  and  each  commu- 

H  nity's,  "  native  tongue  "  waa  sufficient  to  ahow  us  the  total 

H  error  of  two   somewhat  different,   and  yet  fundamentally 

^M  accordant,  views  of  language,  which  have  been  put  forth  and 

^1  defended  by  certain  auttiorlties — the  one,  that  speech  ia  to 

^M  man  what  his  song  is  to  tho  bird,  what  their  roar,  growl, 

^1  bellow  arc  to  lions,  hears,  oxen;  and  that  resemblances  o' 

^1  dialect  therefore  no  more  indicate  actual  genetic  connection 

^M  among  different  tribes  of  men  than  reaemblances  of  uttered 

^H  tone  indicate    the    common  descent  of  various  apecics  of 

^B  thruahes,  or  of  bears,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  world : 

^M  the  other,  that  language  ia  the  inimedioto  and  necessary  pro- 

^M  dnct  of  nhjsicnl  organization,  and  varies  as  this  varies  ;  that 
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tttt  Engliahmau,  a  IVenchniaii,  and  a  Chinamari  talt  u]i.'ika 
one  another  because  their  brains  and  organs  of  articulatioD 
are  unlike;  and  that  all  Eu<>li^hnieQ  talk  alike,  as  do  all 
Frenchmen,  or  all  Chinamen,  because,  in  cousequeQCC  ol 
their  living  amid  similar  physical  conditions,  and  their  iu- 
heritacice  of  a  common  race-type,  their  nervoua  and  musculai 
cystems  minutely  correspond.  Aud  doctriues  akin  with 
these  are  more  or  less  distiactly  and  consciously  implied  ia 
the  vinwa  of  those  who  hold  that  language  ia  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  free-agency  of  men,  and  can  be  neither  mada 
nor  changed  by  human  effort.  All  who  think  thus  virtually 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  linguistic  science,  or 
r-;duce  it  to  tho  position  of  n  subordinate  branch  of  physi- 
ology :  speech  becomes  a  purely  physical  characteristic,  one 
among  the  many  which  by  their  common  presence  make  up 
man,  and  by  their  dtffereni:es  diBtingulHii  the  different 
?arieties  of  men  i  and  it  would  be  for  the  phyaiciat  to  deter- 
mine, here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  physical  characteristics, 
bow  far  its  joint  possession  indicated  specific  unity,  or  bow 
far  ita  diversities  of  kind  indicated  specific  variety.  All 
these  false  theories  are  brushed  away  at  once  by  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  our  speech  fi-om 
within,  but  acquire  it  from  without  ourselves ;  that  we 
oeither  make  nor  inherit  the  words  we  use,  whether  of  our 
native  tongue  or  of  any  other,  but  learn  them  from  our 
instructors. 

But  from  this  it  also  follows  that  no  individual's  speech 
directly  and  necessarily  marks  his  descent ;  it  only  shows  ia 
what  community  be  grew  up.  Language  is  no  infallible 
sig:a  of  race,  but  only  its  probable  indication,  aud  an  indica- 
tion of  which  the  probability  is  exposed  to  very  serious  draw- 
backs. For  it  ia  evident  that  those  who  taught  us  to  speak, 
of  whose  means  of  expression  we  learned  to  avail  ourselves, 
need  not  have  been  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Not  only- 
may  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families,  of  almost  every 
race  on  earth,  be,  as  at  present  in  America,  turned  into  and 
■baorbed  by  one  great  community,  and  made  to  adopt  itt 
speech,  but  a  btrange  tongue  may  be  learned  by  whole  tribei 
and  nations  of  those  who,  like  our  neg-oes,  are  bronghr 
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nray  frcm  tlieir  native  homes,  or,  like  the  Irish,  havtj  lived 
long  under  a,  foreign  yoke,  or,  like  the  Celts  of  aiicient  Gaul 
and  Spain,  have  received  laws,  civilization,  and  religion  from 
another  and  a  superior  race.  Languages  unnumbered  and 
innumerable  have  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
sinoe  the  beginning  of  huinan  history ;  hut  ouly  in  part  by 
renaon  of  the  utter  aunibilatiou  of  the  individuala  who  had 
spoken  them  ;  more  often,  doubtless,  by  their  dispersion,  and 
incorporation  with  other  communities,  of  other  speeoh. 
Everywhere,  too,  where  the  confines  erf  different  forms  of 
speech  meet,  there  goes  on  more  or  less  of  misture  between 
them,  or  of  effacement  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Tet,  on  the 
other  hand,  mixture  of  language  is  not  necessary  proof  of 
misture  of  race.  We  can  trace  the  genesis  of  a  very  large 
part  of  our  own  vocabulary  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but 
hardly  the  faintest  appreciable  portion  of  our  ancestry  is 
Boman.  We  obtained  our  Latin  words  io  the  moat  strangely 
roundabout  way  :  they  were  brought  us  by  certain  Germanic 
adventurers,  the  Normana,  who  iiad  learned  them  from  a 
mixed  people,  the  French,  chiefly  of  Celtic  blood  ;  and  these, 
again,  had  derived  them  from  another  heterogeneous  com- 
pound of  Itaiican  races,  amotig  whom  the  Latin  tribe  was 
numerically  but  a  feeble  element. 

Of  such  nature  are  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  our  infer- 
ring the  race- connections  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community 
with  certainty  from  the  relations  of  the  language  which 
either  speaks.  They  are  of  undeniable  force  and  importance, 
ind  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  by  every  one  who  ia 
pursuing  investigations,  and  laying  down  conclusions,  in  lin- 
guistic ethnology.  They  drive  him  to  seek  after  some  otbei' 
concurrent  test  of  descent,  which  shall  serve  to  check  and 
control  his  own  results;  and  they  make  him  court  and 
welcome  the  aid  of  the  physicist,  as  well  as  of  the  archieolo- 
ijist  and  the  historian. 

But,  totwith  Stan  (ling  this,  their  consequence,  and  their 
power  to  invalidate  linguistic  evidence,  must  not  be  over- 
rated. Tliey  concern,  after  all,  what  in  the  grand  sum  oi 
luman  history  are  the  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  It  still 
remaina  true  that,  upon  the  whole,  language  is  a     olerablj 
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do  tbeae  diffiL'ultiea  plaee  linguistic  evidence 
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at  any  marked  diaad vantage  aa  compared  with  physical. 
They  are,  to  no  small  extent,  merely  the  effect,  on  tbe  side  a( 
language,  of  the  grand  fact  which  comes  in  constantly  to 
interfere  with  ethnological  investigation  a  of  every  kind : 
namely,  that  human  races  do  not  maintain  themselves  in 
p'jrity,  that  men  of  different  descent  are  all  the  time  min- 
gling, mixing  their  hlood,  and  crossing  all  their  race-charac- 
teristics. Fusion  and  replacement  of  languages  are  impossi- 
ble, except  when  men  of  different  native  speech  are  brought 
together  as  members  of  the  same  community,  so  that  there 
takes  place  more  or  less  of  an  accompanying  fusion  of  races 
also ;  and  then  the  resulting  language  stnnds  at  least  a 
chance  of  being  a  more  faithful  and  intelligible  witness  of 
the  mixture  than  the  resulting  physical  type.  That  the 
modern  French  people,  for  example,!^  made  up  of  a  congeries 
of  Celtic,  (lermnnic,  and  Italican  elements  is  to  a  certain 
extent — although  only  the  aid  of  recorded  history  enables  ua 
fully  to  interpret  the  evidences— testified  by  the  consider- 
able body  of  Celtic  and  Germanic  words  mixed  with  the 
Latin  elements  of  the  French  language ;  but  no  physicist 
could  ever  have  derived  the  same  conclusion  from  a  study  ot 
the  French  type  of  structure.  The  physicists  claim  that  there 
may  be  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  blood  of  one  race  into 
that  of  another,  without  perceptible  modification  of  the 
latter'a  race-type  ;  the  intruded  element,  if  not  continuously 
supplied  nfrosh,  is  overwhelmed  and  aaairailatud  by  the  other 
and  predominant  one,  and  disappears  :  that  is  to  say,  as  we 
may  interpret  the  claim,  its  peculiarities  are  bo  diluted  by 
constant  remixture  that  they  become  at  last  inappr-iciable. 
In  any  such  case,  then,  traces  discoverable  in  the  Innguago 
may  point  out  what  there  is  no  other  means  of  ascerlainiug. 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  spread  and  propaga- 
tion of  a  language  mny  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  race  t, 
which  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  the  weaker  oumerica. 
element  in  a  composite  community  may  be  t'r.e  one  whoH 
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dialect  becom^B  the  cominon  tongue  of  all.  Thus  tlie  lifitm 
swept  away  the  primitive  tongues  of  a  great  part  of  Boutiiorn 
and  central  Europe,  and  has  become  mingled  with  the  speech 
of  all  civilized  nations,  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New.  Bttt 
we  are  not  rashly  to  infer  that  such  things  have  happened 
over  and  over  agaji  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
rather  to  inquire  what  inilaencea  make  possible  a  career  like 
that  of  the  Latin,  what  lends  the  predominant  and  asaiaiilat- 
ing  force  to  a  single  element  where  many  are  combijied. 
And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  lecture,  we  shall  find 
that  only  superior  culture  and  the  possession  of  a  literature 
can  give  to  any  tongue  such  great  extensibility.  The  Per. 
(riaos,  the  Mongols,  have  at  one  period  and  another  exercised 
Bway  over  an  empire  not  less  extensive  than  the  Roman,  hut 
their  languages  were  never  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peoples  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  The  German 
tribes,  too,  conquered  in  succession  nearly  every  kingdom  of 
Europe ;  but  it  was  only  in  order  to  lose  themseh'es  and 
their  dialects  together,  almost  nn discoverably,  in  the  commu- 
nities and  languages  inUi  which  they  entered.  Nay,  even 
the  wide-spread  Greek  colonies,  with  the  superiority  oi 
Greek  culture  to  aid  them,  were  not  able  to  make  the  Greek 
the  tongue  of  many  nations.  There  was  an  organizing  and 
assimilating  force  in  Boman  dominion  which  the  world  has 
nowhere  else  seen  equalled.  And  if  the  career  of  the  Arabic 
furnishes  something  like  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Latin,  it  is 
due,  not  to  the  sword  of  Islam,  but  to  the  book,  and  to  the 
doctrine  and  polity  which  the  book  enjoined  and  the  sword 
imposed.  Since,  then,  such  movements  must  be  connected 
with  culture  and  literature,  they  cannot  but  leave  their 
record  in  written  history,  and  find  there  their  explanation, 
Nor  could  there  occur  in  every  region  or  in  every  period 
such  an  inpcuring  and  assimilation  of  nationalities  as  is  now 
going  on  an.ong  us ;  it  is  only  possible  under  the  conditions 
of  civilized  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  historical 
conditions  which  have  been  created  here.  The  wild  and 
uncultivated  races  of  the  earth  generally  are  simply  maintain- 
ing themselves  by  growth  from  generation  to  generation, 
taking  in  no  immigrants,  sending  out  no  emigrants.  Cnltuit 
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makes  ar.  aotonUliing  difference  in  the  circumitancea  and 
fates  of  those  portions  of  mankind  oyer  which  ita  influence 
JH  eitended,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  fotiv  to  transfer 
to  barbaroua  races  and  uncivilized  periods  of  human  history 
analogies  and  coni'lusious  drawn  from  the  history  of  culti- 
Tated  nations  and  tongues.  The  farther  we  go  bacli  into  the 
night  of  the  past,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the 
limits  of  race  and  speech  approsimately  coincide,  and  thac 
mixture  of  either  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the  other. 

And  if,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  race  may  change  ita 
toogue,  while  yet  retaining  in  its  physical  structure  evidence 
of  its  doBcont,  a  race  may  also  undergo  a  modification  o( 
physical  type,  and  still  offer  in  its  speech  plain  indications 
of  its  real  kindrod.  If  the  talk  of  our  coloured  citizens  doos 
not  show  that  they  were  brought  from  Africa,  neither  do  the 
shape  and  bearing  of  the  Magyars  show  that  they  came  from 
beyond  the  (Jral,  nor  those  of  the  Oamanli  Turks  that  their 
cousins  are  the  nomads  of  the  inhospitable  plateau  of  central 
Asia.  This  ia  the  grand  drawback  to  the  cogency  of  physical 
evideucB  of  race,  and  it  fully  pounterbalnncea  those  which 
affect  the  cogency  of  linguistic  eridence,  rendering  the  aid 
of  the  linguist  as  necessary  to  the  physical  ethnologist  as  is 
the  latter's  to  the  linguistic  ethnologist.  Physical  science 
ia  aa  yet  far  from  having  determined  the  kind,  the  rate,  and 
the  amount  of  modification  which  externa!  conditions,  as  cli- 
mate and  mode  of  life,  can  introduce  into  a  race-type ;  but 
that,  within  certain  undefined  limits,  their  influeuce  is  very 
powerful,  ia  fully  acknowledged.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
party  among  zoologists  and  ethnologists  who  insist  much 
upon  the  dogma  of  "  fixity  of  type,"  and  assert  that  all  hu- 
man races  are  original;  but  the  general  tendency  of  scien- 
tific opinion  is  in  the  other  direction,  toward  the  fuller 
admission  of  variatility  of  species.  The  first  naturaliata  are 
Btili,  and  more  than  ever,  willing  to  admit  that  all  the  differ- 
ences now  existing  among  human  races  may  be  the  effects 
of  Tariation  from  a  single  type,  and  that  it  is  at  least  not 
necesBary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  different  origi 
order  to  explain  them.  In  the  fact  that  Egyptian  monu- 
ments of  more  than  three  thousand  3  ears'  antiquity  show 
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buman  vKrietiea,  and  canme  varieties,  bearing  the  aaino  cha- 
racteriatjea  as  at  the  preseut  day,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb 
this  conclusion  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  not  ineludiuK  a 
very  large  part  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  fact  only  proves  the  persistency  which  a 
type  may  possess  when  fuHy  developed,  and  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful avail  to  show  the  originality  of  the  type.  Something 
analogous  ia  to  be  seen  in  language.  The  speech  of  our  rude 
Germanic  ancestora  of  the  same  remote  period,  had  we  au- 
thentic record  of  it,  would  beyond  question  be  found  to  have 
possessed  already  a  general  character  clearly  identifying  it 
with  Germanic  tongues  stiU  existing,  and  sharply  sundering 
it  from  Greek,  from  Slavonic,  from  Celtic,  and  all  the  other 
Indo-European  branches ;  yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Germanic  type  of  speech  is  a  derived,  a  secondary  one.  In 
settling  all  these  controverted  points,  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween original  diversity  and  subsequent  variation,  in  eatab- 
liahing  a  test  and  scale  for  the  possibilities  and  the  rate  of 
physical  change,  the  phyaicnl  ethnologist  will  need  all  the 
Bsaiatance  which  historical  iavostigatious  of  every  kind  can 
furnish  him  ;  and  the  greater  part  muat  come  to  him  from 
the  student  of  language. 

As  the  Indo-European  family  of  language  is  that  one  of 
which  the  unity,  accompanying  a  not  inconsiderable  variety 
of  physical  type  In  the  peoples  who  speak  its  dialecta, 
is  most  firmly  established,  and  as  therefore  it  may  natur- 
ally  be  regarded  as  fumiahing  a  prominent  illustration  of 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  conditiona  on  phyaical  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  man,  it  is  perhaps  wortb  our  while  to 
refer  to  a  theory  respecting  Indo-European  speech  which 
has  found  of  late  a  few  supporters  of  some  note  and  au- 
thority, and  which,  if  accepted,  would  altogether  deprive  it 
of  ethnological  value.  The  assertion,  namely,  is  put  forth, 
that  tlie  apparent  unity  of  the  languages  of  tliis  family  is  not 
due  to  a  prevailing  identily  of  descent  in  the  nations  to 
which  thej-  belong,  but  to  the  influence  of  some  single  tribe, 
whose  Siiperior  character,  capacity,  and  prowess  enabled  il 
(o  impose  its  liuguiatic  usages  ou  distant  and  diverse  racea 
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By  Bome  it  is  even  assumed  tLat  the  correapondei 
words  and  fomia  eibibited  by  the  so-called  Indo-European 
tonguee  are  not  fundamental  and  pervndiiig,  but  EUperticial, 
eonststing  in  scattered  paiiiiculars  only,  in  such  designatioua 
of  olij'jctB  and  coneeptiona  aa  one  race  might  naturally  in  at  a 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another,  along  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  designated.  This  assumption,  however,  the  ei- 
positions  and  rensouings  of  our  fifth  and  seventh  leeturea 
will  have  shown  to  be  wholly  erroneous  :  the  corresponddnce* 
in  questioji  are  fundamental  and  pervading  ;  they  coaatitute 
%a  identity  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  those 
who  founded  these  tongues  to  have  been  members  together 
of  the  same  community.  Othere,  who  know  the  European 
binguagee  too  well  to  maintain  respecting  their  relations  any 
so  shallow  and  untenable  theory,  yet  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  anofogy  of  the  Latin  wijl  sufficiently  account 
for  their  extension  over  so  wide  a  region  ;  that,  as  EtruacanB, 
Celts,  Iberians,  Germans,  learned  to  speak  a  tongue  of 
Koman  origin,  bo  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  di- 
verse lineage,  learned  to  speak  a  common  Indo-European 
dialect ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  differences  of  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  are  parallel  to  those  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish.  But  this  theory,  though  more  plausible 
and  defensible  than  the  other,  is  hardly  less  untenable.  It 
exhibits  a  like  neglect  of  another  class  of  linguistic  prin- 
ciples :  of  those,  namely,  which  underlie  and  explain  the 
abnormal  eiteusion  of  tongues  like  the  Latin  and  the  Arabic ; 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  set  them  forth 
above.  In  order  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  history 
of  Latin  and  that  of  Indo-European  speech,  and  to  make  the 
former  account  satisfactorily  for  the  latter,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  prove,  or  at  least  to  render  probable,  the  eiistenca 
in  a  very  remote  antiquity  of  those  conditions  which  in 
modern  times  have  been  able  to  give  such  a  career  to  the 
language  of  Rome,  But,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  see, 
there  must  have  been  a  total  lack  of  the  required  conditions. 
Force  of  character,  warlike  prowess,  superiority  of  inherent 
mental  capacity,  undeveloped  or  partially  developed,  the 
Indo-European^  may  probably  have  possessed,  as  compared 
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with  the  more  atoriginal  races  of  Eiirojje  ;  but  these  are  not 
the  forces  which  enable  the  language  of  a  small  minnrity  tj 
stifle  that  of  the  masaea  of  a  people  and  to  take  ita  place ; 
if  it  were  so,  Bouthern  Evirope  would  now  be  talliing  Gflr- 
maoic  iostead  of  Eomaiiic  dialects.  The  rude  beginnings  a* 
m  higher  eivilizatioa,  as  motalB,  instruments,  Beei^,  domestic 
animals,  arts,  may  possibly  have  been  theirs  ;  yet  even  these 
would  merely  engraft  upon  the  languages  of  the  peoples  to 
whom  they  were  made  known  certain  words  and  phrases. 
Only  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  culture,  supplemented 
by  letters,  litei-ature,  and  instruction,  could  give  to  any 
tongue  the  espausive  force  demanded  by  the  theory  we  are 
considering ;  and  of  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  Indo-European  antiquity.  We  have  no 
good  ground,  then,  for  doubting  that  the  great  extension  of 
the  languages  of  our  family  was  effected  by  the  usual  causes 
which  act  among  uucultivated  tongues :  that  is  to  say, 
mainly  by  the  growth,  spread,  and  emigration  of  a  single 
race ;  by  its  occupancy  of  ever  new  territory,  accompanied 
with  the  partial  destruction  and  partial  espuUion,  soraetimea 
also  with  the  partial  incorporation  aud  absorption,  of  the 
former  inhabitants;  the  element  of  population  which  in- 
herited the  speech  and  institutions  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  tribe  being  ever  the  predominant  one  in  each  new 
community  that  waa  formed.  How  many  fragments  of  other 
races  may  have  been  worked  in  during  the  course  of  the 
family's  migrations — how  far  the  purity  of  blood  of  one  or 
another  of  its  branches  or  sub-branches  may  have  been  thus 
aifected  by  successive  partial  dilutions,  bo  that  some  of  their 
present  peculiarities  of  type  are  attributable  to  the  miiture — 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  matter  for  inquiry,  and  one  upon 
which  we  may  even  look  for  information  from  their  lan- 
guages, when  these  shall  have  been  more  narrowly  examined, 
"But  upon  the  whole,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  boundaries  of  Indo-Europcap 
rpecch  as  approximately  coinciding  with  those  of  a  race ;  Iho 
tie  of  liinguage  represents  a  tie  of  blood. 

If  tte  limitations  and  imperfections  of  the  two  kinds  of 
vridence  are  thus  in  certain  respects  somewhat  evrnly  bal- 
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knceil,  there  aeo  others  in  which  linguistic  evideace  hat  i 
decidedly  superior  practical  value  and  avnilahility.  Tho 
differences  of  language  are  upon  a  scale  almost  iufinitplj 
greater  than  those  of  physicaJ  atruiiture.  They  are  equal  in 
their  range  and  variety  to  those  fouud  in  the  wbole  aniBinI 
kiugdom,  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest,  instead 
of  hetng  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  poseible  variation 
of  a  single  species.  Hence  they  can  be  much  more  easily 
and  aecuratuly  apprehended,  judged,  and  described.  Lin- 
guistic facte  admit  of  being  readily  collected,  laid  down  with 
authentic  fi  lelity,  and  compared  coolly,  with  little  risk  of 
error  from  subjective  misapprehenaion.  They  are  acceBsible 
to  n  much  greater  number  of  observers  and  investigators. 
Exceptional  capacity,  special  opportunity,  and  a  very  long 
peri<id  of  training,  are  needed  to  make  a  reliable  and  author- 
itative deacriber  of  race-characteristics.  It  is  true  that  to 
distinguish  from  one  another  very  dii-ej-ae  types,  like  the 
European  and  African,  is  a  task  which  presents  no  difficulty. 
But,  though  we  should  all,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  roeog- 
iiize  ft  native  of  Irelaod  at  sight,  who  among  us  could  trust 
himself  to  make  a  faithful  and  telling  description  of  the  idn^ 
Iriahtnan,  such  that,  by  its  aid,  a  person  not  already  by  long 
eiperieiice  made  familiar  «ith  the  type  would  recognizu  it 
when  met  with  ?  Tbe  peculiarities  of  the  native  Irish 
dialect,  however,  are  capable  of  being  made  unmistakably 
plain  to  even  the  dullest  apprphension.  A  few  pages  or 
phrases,  often  even  a  few  words,  bi'ought  back  by  a  traveller 
or  sojourner  in  distant  lands  from  some  people  with  which 
he  has  made  acquaintance,  are  likely  to  be  worth  vastly  mora 
for  fixing  their  place  in  the  human  family  than  the  most 
elaborate  account  he  can  give  of  their  physical  character- 
istics. Photography,  with  its  utter  truth  to  nature,  can 
now  be  brought  in  as  a  most  valuable  aid  to  physical  de- 
scriptions, yet  cannot  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  giving 
such  abundant  illustration  as  shall  enable  ub  to  analyze  and 
separate  thtt  which  is  national  and  typiiyil  from  that  whict 
IB  indiviilual  and  accidental.  This  last,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
marked  difficulties  in  physical  investigatioua.  Two  peraoui 
na^  reidilj  be  culled  from  two  diverse  races  who  shall  bt 


lees  unlike  than  two  others  that  may  be  chosen  fruin  i\it 
Ba.nio  race.  Wbile,  on  the  contrary,  words  and  phrasei 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an  individual,  or  writtm  or  en- 
graved by  one  hand,  can  be  no  private  possession  ;  tlicy  hihhI 
belong  to  a  whole  communitv, 

The  iuperior  capacity  of  the  remains  of  language  to  cast 
li;jht  iipun  the  affinities  of  races  needs  only  to  be  iJhistrBleH 
bj  flu  instance  or  two.  What  could  have  inipregnably 
established  the  ethnological  position  of  the  ancient  Persian! 
like  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  his 
Buccessors,  which  show  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  so  nearly 
akin  with  those  of  Bactria  and  India  that  it  can  be  read  by 
the  latter's  aid  ?  What  could  exhibit  the  iotimate  mixture 
of  races  and  cultures  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  the  presence  there  of  an  important  element  which 
WM  neither  Indo-Europeai.  nor  Semitic,  except  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  the  Mesopotamian  monuments?  What  a 
pregnant  fact  in  Afirican  ethnology  will  be,  if  fully  and  irre- 
fragably  proved,  the  relationship  of  the  Hottentot  dia!ect« 
with  the  ancient  Egyptian !  What  but  the  preserved  frag- 
ments of  their  speech  could  have  taught  us  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  no  kindred  with  any  other  of  the  known  races 
inhabiting  Europe  ?  And  when  would  physical  science  ever 
have  made  the  discovery  tliat  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Basques,  whom  yet  it  liaa  all  the  opportunity  which  it  could 
desire  to  study  ?  But  the  most  important  of  the  advnntagea 
belonging  to  linguistic  science,  in  its  relation  to  ethnology, 
is  that  to  which  allusion  wa«  made  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
discussions:  namely,  that  language  tells  so  much  more  re- 
specting races  than  lies  within  the  reach  or  scope  of  the 
physicist,  lu  every  part  and  particle,  it  is  instinct  with 
history.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  interna!  life  of  the  community 
to  which  it  belongs;  in  it  their  capacities  are  exhibited,  their 
characters  expressed;  it  reflects  their  outwnrd  circuii.- 
■tances,  records  their  experiences,  indicates  the  grade  cf 
knowledge  they  have  attained,  exhibits  their  manners  and 
institutions.  Being  itself  an  institution,  shaped  by  theii 
ronsenting  though  only  half-conscious  action,  it  is  au  im- 
portant teat  of  national  eadowmoul    and  disposition,  lik« 
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political  CDDBtitutiun,  like  jurul  usage,  like  national  art, 
Even  where  it  fails  to  ahow  strict  ethnic  descent,  it  showf 
race-hiHtorj  of  another  Bort — ^the  hiatory  of  the  influence 
which,  by  dint  of  superior  character  and  culture,  certain 
races  have  eiercised  over  others.  The  spread  of  the  Latin 
has  swept  away  and  ohliterated  some  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  race,  but  it  has  done  so  hy  substituting  anothec 
unity  for  that  of  descent ;  its  present  ubiquity  illustrates 
the  unparalleled  importance  of  Borne  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. 

For  these  reasons,  and  such  as  these,  the  part  which  lan- 
guage has  to  perform  in  constructing  the  unwritten  histoiy 
of  the  human  race  must  he  the  larger  and  more  important. 
There  are  points  which  physical  science  alone  can  resell,  op 
upon  which  her  authority  is  superior  :  but  in  laying  out  and 
filling  np  the  general  scheme,  and  especially  in  converting 
what  would  else  be  a  barren  classification  into  something 
lite  a  true  history,  the  work  must  chiefly  bo  done  by  lin- 
guistic science. 

The  considerations  we  hare  been  reviowing  will,  it  is 
hoped,  guide  us  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
these  two  branches  of  ethnological  study.  Discord  between 
them,  question  as  to  respective  rank,  there  is  or  should  be 
none.  Both  are  legitimate  and  necessary  methods  of  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  the  same  intricate  and  difficult 
question,  the  origin  and  history  of  man  on  the  earth- — a 
question  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  understand 
the  intricacy  and  difficulty,  and  whii;h  we  are  likely  always  to 
full  short  of  answering  to  our  satisfaction.  There  was  a 
time,  not  many  years  since,  when  the  structure  and  history 
of  the  earth-crnst  were  nniversally  regarded  as  a  simple 
matter,  the  direct  result  of  a  kvijials,  succeeding  one  iai- 
other  within  the  8pa<e  of  sis  days  and  nights: 
the  school-boy  knows  that  in  the  brief  story  of  the  GleneaiaJ 
are  epitomised  the  changes  and  developments  of  countlea 
Hges,  and  that  geology  may  spend  centuries  in  tracing  tlieia4 
lit  and  describing  them  in  detail,  without  arriving  at  th*l 
ad  of  her  task.  In  like  manner  has  it  been  supposed  that 
Jie  first  introduction  of  man  into  the  midst  of  the  propifeJ 


creation  was  distant  but  aii  or  seven  thousaTid  years  5wm 
our  day,  and  we-  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  read  the  record 
of  so  brief  a  career,  even  back  to  its  beginning  ;  but  Bcienoe 
18  acjuuiulating  nt  present  bo  rapidly,  and  from  bo  many 
quarters,  proofs  that  the  time  must  be  greritly  lengthened 
out,  and  even  perhaps  many  times  multiplied,  that  this  new 
modificalion  of  a  prevailing  view  Beems  likely  soon  to  win 
as  general  an  acceptance  aa  the  other  has  already  done.  And 
the  different  historical  sciences  are  seeing  more  and  nioro 
chiarly  their  weakness  in  the  presence  of  so  obscure  a  pro. 
blcm,  and  confessing  their  inability  to  give  categorical  au- 
Bwera  to  many  of  the  questions  it  involves. 

Such  a,  confession  on  the  part  of  linguistic  science, 
with  reference  to  one  point  of  the  most  fundamental  interest 
and  importance  in  human  history,  it  next  devolves  upon  us 
to  make. 

A  second  question,  namely,  which  cannot  but  press  itself 
upon  our  attention,  in  connection  with  the  survey  we  have 
taken  of  the  grand  divisions  of  human  speech,  is  this:  What  is 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  division  into  families  ?  Docs 
it  separate  the  human  race  into  so  many  different  branches, 
which  must  have  been  independent  from  the  very  beginning  ? 
Does  linguistic  science  both  fail  to  find  any  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  the  families  and  see  that  no  such  bond  exists  P 
Or,  in  short,  what  has  the  study  of  language  to  say  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  the  human  race  ? 

This  is  an  inquiry  to  which,  as  I  believe,  the  truths  we 
have  established  respecting  the  character  and  history  of  lan- 
guage will  enable  us  readily  to  iind  a  reply.  But  that  reply 
will  bo  only  a  negative  oue.  Linguistic  science  is  not  now, 
and  cannot  hope  ever  to  be,  in  condition  to  give  an  author- 
itative opinion  respecting  the  unity  or  variety  of  our  species. 
This  is  not  an  acknowledgment  which  any  student  of  Ian 
gnage  likes  to  make ;  it  may  seem  to  savoiir,  too,  of  pre- 
cipitation on  the  part  of  him  who  niakea  it ;  of  a  lock  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  science — a  science  which,  although 
it  has  already  accomplished  so  much,  has  yet  confessedly 
only  begun  its  career.  That  those  linguistic  scholars — foi 
lucfa  there  are — are  over-hasty  and  over- credulous  who  lup- 
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iha  aiMe  paagr  hare  gmni  apart  from  one  anodirr.  It  nat- 
tan  not  wbrt  oprakn  we  ataj^  hoU  retpertiti^  tbe  ofigia  ol 
tne  fint  genaa  of  ■pceefa  :  if  we  mppoav  tli««i  to  lure  been 
arinnikiiuly  «n«led  and  ptaeed  ia  tbe  awnthK  of  tbe  fint 
aoecvtorw  of  men,  their  preaeat  dUlerenMt  wctiM  not  jaatify 
0*  in  beliering  that  different  wta  miurt  hare  beea  imparted 
to  different  pairs,  or  group*,  of  aneeaton  ;  for  tite  aaate  ai; 
flaenfea  which  have  ao  obiamrrd  tbe  ctnnmon  descent  of 
Bnfi^iab,  WeUt,  and  UiodDftani,  for  example,  mn',  bj  an 
action  more  prolonged  or  mor«  intense,  hare  trxnafonaed 
gemi  originsllj  omnatoii  beyond  even  the  faintest  po«Hibilif  j 
of  recognition.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  them 
aa  or'ginated  by  the  *anie  agency  which  baa  brought  abont 
their  later  com  In  nations  and  matatioDs,  by  men,  namely, 
naing  legitimately  and  naturally  the  faculties  with  which 
tlw^  *•■ —  '—^ti  endowed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instincta 
aplaDted  in  tfaem — and  no  linguist,  certaiEiy, 
f  right  to  deny  at  least  the  possibility  of  tbia 
lage — then  the  case  is  yet  clearer.  For  wa 
«  to  say  bow  long  a  time  tbe  fbnnatioD  t^ 


roots  may  have  demanded,  or  during  w\iat  period  universal 
langiinge  may  have  remained  nearly  etatiouary  in  this  its 
inceptive  stago.  It  ia  entirely  coaceivable  that  the  earlieet 
human  race,  being  one,  should  have  parted  into  diBJoiiied 
and  thcnfieforth  disconnected  tribes  before  the  formation  of 
any  language  bo  far  developed  and  of  bo  fised  forma  aa  to  bo 
able  to  leave  traceable  fragments  in  the  later  dialects  of  the 
sundered  portions.  These  possibilities  preclude  all  dogmatic 
assertion  of  the  varioty  of  human  species  on  the  part  of  the 
linguist.  Among  all  the  known  forms  of  speech,  present 
and  past,  there  are  no  discordances  which  are  not,  to  his  ap- 
prehension, fully  reconcilable  with  the  hypotheBis  of  unity 
of  race,  allowing  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  speech  which  is  forced  upon  him  by  his  researches 
into  its  structure.  It  ia  certain  that  no  one,  upou  the 
ground  of  linguistic  investigations  alone,  will  ever  be  able  to 
bear  witness  against  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  a  singlo 
pair. 

That  no  one,  upon  the  same  grounds,  can  ever  bear  wit- 
ness in  favour  of  such  descent  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  equally 
demonstrable,  although  not  by  so  simple  and  direct  an  argu- 
ment, and  although  the  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  are 
at  variance  upon  the  point,  and  may  fairly  continue  to  be 
so  for  Home  time  to  come,  until  more  of  the  fundamental 
facta  and  principlea  in  linguistic  science  shall  have  been 
firmly  established  and  uaiversaljy  accepted  than  ia  the  caae 
at  present.  We  have  here  no  theoretical  impoBsibility  to 
rely  upon  ;  no  direct  argument  from  necessary  conditions, 
cutting  off  all  controversy.  As  the  linguist  is  compelled  to 
allow  that  a  unique  race  may  have  parted  iuto  bi'anches  be- 
fore the  development  of  abiding  germs  of  speech,  so  he  must 
also  admit  the  possibility  that  the  race  may  have  clung  to- 
gether BO  long,  or  the  development  of  its  speech  have  been 
so  rapid,  that,  even  prior  to  its  separation,  a  common  dialect 
had  been  elaborated,  the  traces  of  which  no  lapae  of  time, 
with  all  its  accompanying  changes,  could  entirely  obliterate. 
Hay,  he  was  bound  to  keep  that  poaaibility  distinctly  before 
bis  mind  in  all  hia  researches,  to  cherish  a  hope  of  making 
language  prove  community  of  blood  iu  all  members  ci'  tha 
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hiunaa  family,  until  conacientioua  study  should  show  the 
hope  to  be  gnmndless.  The  queatioE  was  one  of  &ct,  o( 
what  existing  and  accessible  testimony  was  competent  to 
prove ;  it  waa  to  be  settled  only  by  investigation.  But  I 
claim  that  investigation,  limited  as  its  range  and  penetration 
have  hitherto  confessedly  been,  has  already  put  us  in  con- 
dition to  declare  the  evidence  incompetent,  and  the  thesii 
incapable  of  satisfactory  proof. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  justice  of  this  claim,  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  results  we  have  woo  in 
our  previous  discusfiions. 

The  processes  of  change  which  arc  const-intly  at  work  in 
language,  altering  both  the  form  and  the  meanuig  of  its  con- 
stituent  words,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  sufficient 
fuLneaH  in  our  early  lectures.  The  degree  of  alteration  which 
they  may  effect,  and  the  variety  of  their  results,  are  practically 
unlimited.  As  they  can  bring  utter  apparent  diversity  out 
of  original  identity,  ao  they  can  impress  an  apparent  simi. 
larity  upon  original  diversity.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
beset  etymological  science,  ita  abuse  by  the  unlearned  and 
Incautious,  the  occasional  seeming  arbifrariness  and  violence 
of  ita  procedures,  even  in  skilled  and  scieutific  handa, 
Voltaire's  witty  saying,  that  in  etymologizing  the  vowels  are 
of  no  account  at  all,  and  the  consouanta  of  very  little — to 
which  he  might  have  added,  that  the  meaning  is  equally  a 
matter  of  indifference — was  true  enough  aa  regarded  the 
science  of  his  day  ;  but  we  must  also  confess  that  in  a  certain 
way  it  poaaessea  an  applicability  to  that  of  our  own  times. 
Even  modem  etymology  acknowledges  that  two  words  can 
hardly  be  ao  different,  in  form  or  in  meaning,  or  in  both  form 
and  meaning,  that  there  is  not  a  poasibility  of  their  being 
proved  descendants  of  the  same  word  :  any  soimd.  any  shade 
of  idea,  may  pass  liy  successive  changes  into  any  other.  The 
difference  between  the  old  hap-hazard  style  of  etymologizing 
and  the  modem  scientific  method  lies  in  this  :  that  the  latter, 
while  allowing  everything  to  be  theoretically  possible,  ac- 
eopts  nnthing  as  actual  which  is  not  proved  such  by  sufficient 
evidence  ;  it  brings  to  bear  upon  each  individual  case  a  wide 
ciiclo  of  related  facts ;  it  imposes  upon  the  student  th<t  ne 


MBBily  of  extended  compariaon  and  cautioua  <  edacticn  ;  it 
makes  him  careful  to  inform  tiiHaelf  aa  t!iorough.,j-  as  circum- 
■taiicea  allow  respecting  the  history  of  every  word  he  deals 
with. 

Two  opposing  possibilitieB,  therefore,  interfere  with  the 
directneaa  of  the  etymologist'a  researchea,  and  cast  doubt  on 
his  concliisiona.  On  the  one  hand,  forma  apparently  un- 
connected may  turn  out  to  be  tranaformationa  of  the  same 
original :  since,  for  example,  the  French  enSque  and  the 
Engliah  lishop,  words  which  have  no  common  phonetic  oon- 
etituent,  are  yet  both  descended,  within  no  very  long  time, 
from  the  Greek  episkopos ;  aitice  our  almg  comes  from  the 
Qreek  eleemotune ;  aince  our  sister  and  the  Persian  \dhar 
are  the  same  word ;  since  the  Latin  JtUttg  has  become  in 
Spanish  hijo  ;  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  what  ia  of  not 
leaa  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  con- 
sidering, he  must  be  equally  mindful  that  an  apparent  coin- 
cidence between  two  worda  which  he  ia  comparing  may  be 
accidental  and  auperficial  only,  covering  radical  diversity. 
How  eaay  it  ia  for  worda  of  different  origin  to  arrive  at  a 
final  identity  of  form,  as  the  result  of  their  phonetic  changes, 
is  evident  enough  from  the  numerous  bomonyms  in  our  own 
language,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer.  Thus,  sound  in  "  safe  and  sound "  comes  from  one 
Germanic  word,  and  sound  in  "  Long  laland  Sound  "  from 
another ;  while  sound,  '  noiae,'  ia  from  the  Latin  sonus.  80 
we  have  a.  page  of  a  book  from  the  Latin  pajina,  and  a,  page 
in  waiting  from  the  Greek  paidion,  '  a  little  boy ; '  wo  have 
cleave,  '  to  stick  together,'  from  the  Anglo. Saxon  clifian,  and 
cleave,  '  to  part  asunder,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clufan  ; 
and  numberless  other  instances  of  the  aame  kind.  Fortuitous 
coincideacea  of  sound  like  these,  in  words  of  wholly  independ- 
ent derivation,  are  not  leas  liable  to  occur  between  the 
vocables  of  different  languages  than  between  those  of  the 
same  language  ;  and  they  do  so  occur.  It  ia,  further,  by  no 
means  infrequently  the  caJse  that,  along  with  a  coincidence, 
or  a  near  correspondejice,  or  a  remoter  analogy,  of  sound, 
there  ia  also  an  analogy,  or  correapondence,  or  eoim'ideuL'o, 
of  meaning—one  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  would  be 
26  • 
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the  effect  ff  a  genetic  relationship  between  the  twc  wordi 
compared  as  to  give  us  an  imprcBgioti  that  they  muat  be  re- 
latenl,  wheii'  in  fact  thej-  are  not.  Eeeemblaoces  of  this  sort, 
of  every  degree  of  cloBcness,  do  actually  appear  in  abundance 
among  languages  related  and  unrelated,  demonstrably  aa  the 
reaalt  of  accident  alone,  being  mistaken  for  aigos  of  genetic 
ronoetrtion  only  by  incompetent  or  heedless  inquirors. 
Thus,  an  enterprising  etymologist,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
his  Hebrew  leiicon,  discovers  that  the  Hebrew  root  kophar 
maanH  '  cover ; '  and  he  ia  at  once  struck  with  this  plain 
proof  of  the  original  identity  of  Hebrew  and  Englifih : 
whereas,  if  he  only  looks  a  little  into  the  history  of  the 
English  word,  he  finds  that  it  cornea,  through  the  Old  French 
covrir,  from  the  Latin  cooperire,  made  up  of  con  and  operire  ; 
which  latter  is  gotten,  by  two  or  three  steps  of  derivation 
And  compoaitiou,  from  a  root  par,  '  pass : '  and  this  puts 
upon  him  the  neceasity,  either  of  giving  up  his  fancied 
identification,  or  of  making  out  aome  degree  of  probability 
that  the  Hebrew  word  deaceuded,  through  a  like  succession 
of  Bteps,  from  a  like  original.  Another  word-genealogiat 
finda  that  lars  in  ancient  Etruscan  meant '  a  chief,  a  head 
man,'  and  he  parades  it  aa  an  evidence  that  the  Etruscan 
waa,  after  all,  an  Indo-European  language :  for  ia  not  lara 
clearly  the  same  with  the  Scottish  word  lairJ,  our  lord? 
He  is  simply  regardless  of  the  fact  that  lavrd  and  lord  are  the 
altered  modern  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saion  hlaford, 
with  which  lara  palpably  has  about  as  little  to  do  as  with 
hrigadier-general  or  deputy-gheri^.  A  Polynesian  scholar, 
intent  on  proving  that  South-Sea  islanders  and  Europeans 
are  tribes  of  the  same  lineage,  points  out  the  almost  eiact 
coincidence  of  the  Polynesian  mata  and  the  modern  Greek 
mati,  both  signifying  '  eye  : '  which  is  just  as  sensible  as  if 
he  were  to  compare  a  (hypothetical)  Polynesian  husa,  'a 
four-wheeled  vehicle,'  with  our  'bus  (from  omnibus)  :  for 
mali  in  Greek  ia  abbreviated  froai  ommation,  diminutive  of 
omma,  '  eye,'  and  has  loat  its  originally  significant  part,  the 
syllable  om,  lepreaenting  the  root  op,  'see.' 

These  are  only  a  few  samples  of  false  etymologies,  selected 
from  among  the  thousands  and  ter.a  of  thouaanda  with  which 


all  linguistic  literature,  auciont  and  n.  tdem,  teeme ;  which 
have  been  drawn  out,  with  infinite  eipenditiire  of  ili-directed 
ingenuity  and  misapplied  labour,  from  the  vocabularies  of 
tongues  of  every  age  and  every  climo.  There  is  not  one 
among  tliero  which  has  not  a  much  higher  primA  facie  plausi- 
bility than  the  identity  of  eveque  and  bishop,  or  o(  Jilius  and 
hijo,  or  than  numberleHS  others  of  the  true  etymologiet 
estahliahed  upon  sufficient  evidence,  by  the  scientific  student 
of  languages :  hut  their  value  is  in  Beemiug  only  ;  they  are 
b^eleaa  and  worthless,  mere  exemplifi.cationB  of  the  effects 
wrought  by  the  process  we  are  coosideriog — the  process 
which  brings  out  accidental  analogies,  phonetic  and  Bignifi- 
cant,  between  words  historically  unrelated.  The  greater 
portion  of  false  etymologies  are  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  ita 
influence  ;  and  their  number  is  a  sufficient  and  striking  proof 
of  the  wide  eitent  of  ita  action,  the  frequency  and  variety  of 
the  results  it  produces. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  that  there  are  no  two  lan- 
guages upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  however  discordant 
origin,  between  which  mny  not  be  brought  to  light  by  dili- 
gent search  a  goodly  number  of  these  false  analogies  of  both 
form  and  meaning,  seeming  indications  of  relationship,  which 
>  little  historical  knowledge,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  at  once 
shows  to  be  delusive,  and  which  have  no  title  to  be  regarded 
OS  otiierwiae,  even  if  we  have  not  the  means  of  proving  their 
falsity.  It  is  only  neceasary  to  cast  out  of  sight  the  general 
probabilities  against  a  genetic  connection  of  the  lauguagea 
we  are  comparing  (such  as  their  place  and  period,  their 
nearer  connections,  and  the  pervading  discordance  of  their 
structure  and  material),  and  then  to  assume  between  them 
phonetic  transitions  not  more  violent  than  are  actually 
proved  to  be  eihibited  by  other  tongues — and  we  may  find 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  each  hidden  in  that  of 
the  other.  Dean  Swift  has  ridiculed  the  folly  which  amuses 
itself  with  such  comparisons  and  etymologies,  in  a  well- 
known  caricature,  wherein  be  derives  the  names  of  ancient 
Greek  worthies  from  honest  modem  English  elements,  ex- 
plaining .dcAJi/e«  as  'a  kill-ease,'  Hector  as  'hackel-tore,' 
Alexander  the  Great  as  '  all  eggs  under  the  grate  ! '  and  m 
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rm.  This  ia  very  absurd;  and  yet,  save  that  the  abanrditj  of 
it  IB  made  more  palpable  to  ua  by  being  put  ia  terms  of  oup 
own  hvnguage  and  another  with  which  we  are  aomewha,t 
&mi]iar,  it  is  hardly  worse  than  what  haa  been  done,  and  ia 
done,  in  ail  sobrrness,  by  men  claiming  the  name  of  linguistita 
■cholars.  It  is  even  now  possible  for  auch  a  man  to  take  an 
African  vocabulary,  and  ait  deliberately  down  to  aee  what 
words  of  the  various  other  languagea  known  to  him  he  can 
explain  out  of  it,  producing  a  hatch  of  correspondences  like 
these :  abetele,  '  a  begging  beforehand '  (which  he  himself  de- 
fines as  composed  of  a,  formative  prefix,  be,  '  beg,'  and  tele, 
'  previoualy '),  and  German  betteln,  'beg'  (from  the  aimplei 
root  hit,  bet,  our  bid)  ;  idaro,  '  that  which  becomes  collected 
into  a  mass,'  and  English  dross;  batile,  'landlord'  (ia  for 
oba,  '  master,'  si,  '  of,'  and  He,  '  land '),  and  Greek  baiileve, 
'  king  ; '  and  the  comparer,  who  is  specially  veraed  in  the 
mathematical  doctrine  of  chances,  gravely  ijiforms  ua  that 
the  chances  against  the  merely  accidental  character  of  tha 
last  coincidence  are  "  at  least  a  hundred  million  to  one." 
More  than  one  unBound  linguist  has  misled  himself  and 
othera  by  calculating,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  mathe- 
matical rules,  how  many  thousand  or  million  of  chances  to 
one  there  are  against  the  same  word  meaning  the  same 
thing  in  two  different  and  unconnected  languages.  The 
calculation  is  futile,  and  its  result  a  fallacy.  The  relations 
of  language  are  not  to  be  ao  simply  reduced  to  precise 
mathematical  eipreasion.  If  words  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent entities,  instead  of  belonging  to  families  of  connected 
derivatives ;  if  they  were  of  such  precise  constitution  and 
application  as  so  many  chemical  formulas  ;  if  the  things  they 
designated  were  as  distinct  and  separate  individualities  as 
are  fixed  stars,  or  mineral  species,  or  geographical  localitlea — 
then  the  calculations  of  chances  would  be  in  place  respecting 
them.  But  none  of  these  things  are  true.  The  evidences 
on  which  linguistic  science  relies  to  prove  genetieol  connec- 
tion are  not  identities  of  form  combined  with  identities  of 
meaning :  forms  may  difier  as  much  as  hijo  and  Jilitu ; 
meanings  may  differ  as  much  as  German  bekomtnen,  '  get,' 
End  English  become,  'come  to  be,'  and  become,  'auit;'  funs 
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and  oiianiDg  may  differ  togetlier  to  any  eittlt,  and  yet  the 
worda  may  be  one  and  the  same,  and  good  evidences  of  re- 
iatioDship  between  tbe  languages  to  wbich  they  respectively 
belong.  Not  literal  agreement,  but  Bueb  resemblanceB, 
nearer  or  more  distant,  clearer  or  more  obscure,  as  are  proved 
by  supporting  facta  to  have  then"  ground  in  original  identity, 
make  aatiafactory  evidence  of  common  descent  in  language. 

Here,  tlien,  ia  the  practical  diiRcuIty  in  the  way  of  him 
who  would  prove  all  human  speech  a  unit.  On  tbe  one 
band,  thoae  fortuitoua  coincidences  and  analogies  which  any 
given  language  may  present  with  any  other  with  which  it  is 
compared  form  a  not  inconsiderable  body,  on  appreciable 
percentage  of  ita  general  atocU  of  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  coincidences  and  analogies  traceable  be- 
tween two  ianguagea  of  common  descent  are  capable  of  sink- 
ing to  as  low,  or  even  to  a  lower,  percentage  of  its  vocabu- 
lary. That  is  to  say,  there  may  be  two  related  tongues,  the 
genuine  signs  of  whose  relationship  shall  be  I?ss  numerous 
and  conspicuous  tlian  the  apparent  but  delusive  signs  of 
relationship  of  two  others  whicb  derive  themselvea  from  inde- 
pendent origins.  The  former  have  been  so  long  separated 
from  one  another,  their  changes  iu  the  mean  time  have  been 
BO  pen'ading,  that  their  inherited  points  of  resemblance  are 
reduced  in  number  and  obscured  in  character,  until  they  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  create  a  reasonable  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  own  historical  reality  ;  they  are  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  possible  results  of  chance.  As  we  saw 
in  the  Hijth  lecture  (p.  243),  evidences  of  genetic  connection 
are  cumulative  in  their  character  ;  no  single  item  of  corre- 
spondence is  worth  anything  untO  there  are  found  kindred 
facts  to  support  it ;  and  its  force  is  strengthened  with  every 
new  accession.  And,  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  the 
point  is  actually  reached  where  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  few  coincidences  which  we  discover  are  the 
genuine  traces  of  a  community  of  linguistic  tradition,  or  only 
accidental,  and  eridence  of  nothing.  "When  we  come  to 
holding  together  the  forms  of  speech  belongiug  to  the  diverse 
fiwnUies,  linguistic  testimony  fails  us  :  it  no  longer  baa  force 
to  prove  anything  to  our  satisfaction. 
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To  demonstrate  that  ttia  is  bo,  we  do  i.ot  netd  to  entei 
into  a,  detailed  examiiiatian  of  two  toDgves  claimed  to  be 
tmrelated,  and  show  that  their  correBpondences  fall  incontest- 
ably  short  of  the  amouiit  required  to  prove  relationship :  we 
may  take  a  briefer  and  directer  argument.  We  have  seen 
that  the  eBtabllahed  linguistic  famQies  are  made  up  of  thoBo 
dialects  which  exhibit  traceable  signs  of  a,  common  hiatoriE 
development ;  which  have  evidently  grown  together  out  at 
the  radical  stage  (nnless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monosyllabic 
tongues,  they  have  together  remained  stationary  in  that 
stage)  ;  wbich  posBeaa,  at  least  in  part,  the  same  grammatical 
structure.  There  are  some  linguistic  scholars  who  cherish 
the  sanguine  hope  that  trustworthy  indications  of  this  kind 
of  correspondence  may  yet  he  pointed  out  between  some  two 
or  three  of  the  great  families  ;  but  no  one  whose  opinion  is 
of  one  straw's  weight  thinks  of  such  a  thing  with  reference 
to  thein  ail.  So  discordant  is  the  whole  growth  of  many  of 
the  types  of  speech  that  we  can  find  no  affinities  among  them 
short  of  their  ultimate  beginnings  :  if  all  human  speech  is  to 
be  proved  of  one  origin,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  an  identi- 
fication of  roots.  To  give  the  investigation  this  form,  how- 
ever, is  virtually  to  abandon  it  as  hopeless.  The  diffieultiei 
in  the  way  of  a  fruitful  comparison  of  roots  are  altogether 
overwhelming.  To  trace  out  the  roots  of  any  given  family, 
in  their  ultimate  fonn  and  primitive  signification,  is  a  task 
whose  gravity  the  profoundest  investigators  of  language  are 
best  able  to  appreciate.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  thn 
present  living  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  the 
noteworthy  preaei-ratiou  of  original  forms  on  the  part  of 
some  among  them,  their  comparison  would  he  far  enough 
fi^m  furnishing  us  the  radical  elements  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Even  the  aid  of  the  ancient  tongues  but  partially 
removes  the  di£ScuJty:  and,  but  for  the  romarkablo  and 
exceptional  character  of  the  Sanskrit,  our  knowledge  of  thai 
stage  in  the  history  of  our  language  out  cif  which  its  present 
grammatical  structure  was  a  development  would  be  but 
scanty  and  douhtfiil ;  while  we  have  been  conpcUcd  to 
confess  (in  the  seventh  lecture)  that  we  know  not  how  tat 
even  so  primitive  a  stage  may  lie  from  the  absolute  beginning 


The  correspond ing  condition  of  Semitic  Bpeeck  its  foundatios 
of  Iriliteral  roots,  is  to  no  small  eiteut  reatorable;  but  wt 
have  seen  that  these  roots  are  themselves  the  products  of  a 
atrange  and  highly  perplexing  development,  beneath  which 
their  actual  origin  is  not  jet  discernible.  Among  the  differ- 
eat  great  branches  of  the  Scjtbian  family,  tiie  recognizable 
radical  coincidences  are  hardly  auffioient,  if  they  are  sufficient, 
to  establish  their  unity  as  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  ; 
a  reliable  basis  for  comparison  with  otter  femilies  is  certainly 
not  fumisbed  us  here.  Nor  was  the  Scythian  the  only 
family  in  establishing  whose  unity  we  were  obliged  to  add 
the  evidence  of  morphological  structure  to  that  of  material 
correapondencea :  there  were  at  least  two,  the  monosyllabic 
in  Bouth-eastem  Asia  and  the  American,  which  were  founded 
almost  solely  on  accordance  of  type.  And  the  former  of 
them  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  phonetic 
corruption  to  alter  and  disguise  the  bare  roots  of  language, 
without  help  from  composition  and  fusion  of  elements.  If 
we  cannot  find  material  correspondences  enough  between  the 
pure  radicals  of  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  to  prove  these 
three  tongues  akin,  but  must  call  in,  to  aid  the  conclusion, 
their  common  characteristic  of  monosyllabism,  what  hope  can 
we  possibly  entertain  of  proving  either  of  them  akin  with 
Moagoliaa  or  Polynesian,  for  example,  with  which  they  have 
no  morphological  affinity  P  Who  will  be  bo  sanguine  as  t« 
expect  to  discover,  amid  the  blind  confusion  of  the  American 
languages,  where  there  are  scores  of  groups  which  seem  to  bo 
totaUy  diverse  in  constituent  material,  the  radical  elements 
which  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  their  common  development  ? 
Apparent  resemblances  among  apparent  roots  of  the  diflerent 
families  are,  indeed,  to  be  found :  but  they  are  wholly  worth- 
less  as  evidences  of  historical  connection.  To  the  genera', 
presumption  of  their  accidental  nature  is  to  be  farther  added 
the  virtual  certainty  that  the  elements  in  wliich  they  appear 
are  not  ultimate  roots  at  all,  but  the  products  of  recent 
growth.  There  is  nothing,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the 
character  of  ultimate  roots  which  should  esempt  them  from 
the  common  liability  to  exhibit  fortuitous  coincidences,  but 
ratbec  the  contrary.     The  systom  of  sounds  employed  in  the 
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rudimentary  stage  of  Imguisti't  growth  wua  comparativelj 
BCtmty,  the  circle  of  ideas  represented  by  the  roots  wm 
nairaw  and  hmited,  the  application  of  each  root  more  vague 
and  indeterminate ;  hence  accidental  analogies  of  form  and 
meaning  might  even  more  reasonably  be  looked  for  between 
the  radical  eleroenta  of  uncoimected  families  than  between 
their  later  developed  words. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  that  the  comparison  of  re  ots  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  results  even  in  the  most 
favourable  cases,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  fruitful  of 
valuable  and  trustworthy  conclusions  through  the  whole 
body  of  human  language.  There  are,  it  is  true,  not  a  few 
philologists — and  among  them  some  authorities  deserving  of 
the  highest  respect — who  hold  that  correspondences  enough 
have  been  found  between  Indo-European  and  Semitic  roots  to 
prove  the  ultimate  connection  of  those  two  families  of  lan- 
guage :  but  the  number  is  yet  greater  of  those  who  regard 
the  asserted  proof  as  altogether  nugatory.  The  attempt  haa 
been  made  above  (in  the  eighth  lecture)  to  show  that  the 
governing  presumption  in  the  case  is  not  a  purely  linguistic 
one,  but  rather  a  historical ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  quite  aA 
likely  to  be  weakened  as  to  be  strengthened  by  the  resulti 
of  future  researches.  But,  as  regards  the  point  now  under 
discussion,  the  admission  or  rejection  of  a  genetic  tie  between 
these  two  particular  families,  or  even  between  these  and  the 
Scythian  and  Chinese,  would  make  no  manner  of  difference  : 
there  would  still  remain  the  impossibility  of  extending  a  liko 
tie,  by  linguistic  meaca,  to  the  otlier  great  families. 

Our  general  conclusion,  then,  which  may  be  looked  upo/ 
as  incontrovertibly  established,  is  this :  if  the  tribes  of  men 
are  of  different  parentage,  their  languages  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  more  unlike  than  they  in  fact  are  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood,  their  tonguei 
need  not  be  more  alike  than  we  actually  find  them  to  be. 
The  evidence  of  language  can  never  guide  us  to  any  positivu 
conclusion  respectiig  the  specific  uiiity  or  diveiaity  cf  human 
races. 


LECTHEE  XI. 


Ofl^a  of  language.  Coiiditiumi  of  the  problem.  In  what  eemee  laC' 
guBge  is  of  divine  origin.  Desire  of  conimunicatioD  the  Immediat* 
impulse  to  ile  production.  Language  and  Ihought  not  iilcntical. 
Thought  possible  without  langunge.  Difference  of  mental  nction  in 
man  and  lower  animals.  language  the  result  and  meane  of  uualytio 
QioughC,  the  aid  of  higher  tijuught.  The  voice  as  instrumeut  of  ex- 
preasion.  Acts  and  qualities  the  first  things  named.  The  "bow-wow," 
"pooh-pooh,"  and  "  ding-don;;  "  Iheoriea,  OnamHtopo?ia  the  true 
Bource  of  first  utlornncos.  Its  varioua  modes  and  limitations.  Ill 
traces  mainl;  obliterated.     Bemaiuing  obscurities  of  the  problem. 


Is  the  laat  lecture,  we  took  up  and  considered  certain 
matters  which  seemed  natuTBlly  to  present  tiiemeelres  t^  our 
attention  in  connection  with  our  survey  of  the  divisions  and 
characteristics  of  huinan  speech.  We  first  examined  the 
varioua  Bystems  of  classification  of  languages,  according  to 
morphological  form  or  to  general  rank,  weighing  briefly  the 
value  of  the  distinctions  upon  which  they  are  founded  ;  and 
wo  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  other  mode  of  classifica- 
tion has  ajiything  lilte  the  same  worth  with  the  geiietical,  or 
that  which  groups  dialects  together  by  their  historical  rela- 
tionship. We  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  the  genera] 
relations  between  linguistic  science  and  ethnology,  the 
history  of  human  races.  We  saw  that  between  the  study  of 
language  and  that  of  physical  characteristics,  as  t-csts  of  race, 
there  can  be  no  discordance  and  jealousy,  but  only  an  honour- 
able emulation  and  mutual  helpfulness  ;  that  each,  feeling  iti 
own  limitations  and  imperiections,  needs  and  seeks  the  aaaist- 
»nce  of  the  other;  claiming,  also,  all  the  aid  which  lecordec 


hiatitry  ean  fumisli,  and  all  that  can  be  derived  from  arche- 
oloi^y,  to  correct  und  conflrm  ita  coocluaions.  So  intricate 
and  difGcult  of  itolution  ia  the  problem  set  before  ub  in  the 
beginnings  of  history,  the  origin  and  ultimate  conneetiona  o( 
raced,  that,  as  ve  have  good  reason  to  fear,  our  utmost  efibrta, 
tUT  moat  cunning  combtnatioua  of  all  attainable  evidence, 
from  whatever  Bourcea  derived,  will  never  bring  ub  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  confident  answer.  For  a  little  way,  history  and 
tradition  are  our  chief  guides  j  then,  the  study  of  language 
conducts  U9  somewhat  farther,  although  with  feebler  and 
more  uncertain  steps ;  while  physical  science  claims  to  give 
us  a  few  glimpses,  we  know  not  yet  of  what  reach  or  sweep, 
into  a  still  remoter  past.  And  as,  in,  inveatigationa  of  tbis 
trying  character,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  Imow  whiit 
are  the  limits  and  delects  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  ore 
dealing,  that  we  may  not  waste  our  strength,  and  prepare 
for  ourselves  bitter  disappointment,  by  Hearching  for  conclu- 
sions where  none  can  posaibly  be  found,  we  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  within  the  province  oE  linguistic 
science  to  determine  the  vexed  question  of  the  uuity  or 
multiplicity  of  the  human  race ;  and  we  found  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  beginnings  of  language,  in  at  least  a  part 
of  the  recognized  families  of  languages,  are  too  much  covered 
up  and  hidden  under  the  products  of  later  growth  for  our  eyes 
ever  to  distiaguiah  them  with  any  even  tolerable  approach  to 
certainty  ;  and  the  correspondences  which  have  been  already, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  pointed  out  between  the  linguistic 
material  of  different  languages,  now  reckoned  as  belongicg  to 
diverse  families,  may  he  so  plausibly  explained  as  the  effects 
of  chauce  that  they  i:an  never  be  accepted  as  the  sure  result 
and  sign  of  a  common  linguistic  tradition.  Our  conclusion 
here  was,  that  human  languages  might  well  have  become  aa 
different  as  we  now  find  them  to  be,  even  though  all  of  them 
descended  from  the  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  dialect  of 
some  single  original  family  or  tribe  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  acknowledged  unity  in  diversity  of  human 
nature,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  languages  any  moi-o  un- 
like than  they  actually  ai'e,  if  there  had  been  a  separate  Adam 
kad  Eve  for  each  one  of  a  doTen  or  more  human  races. 
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'Whether  phyaical  science  will  ever  reach  a  more  defiuite 
docision  of  the  eame  question  is  at  present,  at  leiist,  very 
doubtful :  ita  tendency  eeema  now  to  be  toward  eBtablishing 
such  a  capacity  of  mutation  in  species  as  would  explain  all 
the  trihea  of  men  as  poaaible  varieties  of  one  type ;  without^ 
of  course,  at  tbe  same  time  disproving  the  possibility  of  their 
independent  origin.  It  is  likely  enough  that  we  may,  at 
some  time,  reach  a  point  where  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  probability  is  upon  this  side, 
or  upon  that :  anything  more  certain  and  categorical  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  look  for.  Happily,  the  question  ia  one  of 
little  practical  consequence:  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the 
obligation  of  mutual  justice  and  mutual  kindness,  rests  upon 
the  possession  of  a  common  nature  and  a  common  destiny, 
not  upon  the  tie  of  fleshly  relationship.  Those  who  would 
justify  their  oppression  of  a  whole  race  of  their  fellow-beinga 
by  an  alleged  proof  of  its  descent  from  other  ancestors 
than  their  own  are  not  less  pen'erse — more  perverse  they 
could  not'well  be — than  those  who  would  sanctify  it  aa  the 
eiecution  of  a  curse  pronounced  by  a  drunken  patriarch  upon 
a  portion  of  his  own  offspring.  It  is  as  shameful  to  attempt 
to  press  science  as  religion  into  the  service  of  organized 
injustice. 

But  if  linguistic  science  must  thus  observe  a  modest 
aileuce  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  what  has 
it  to  say  respecting  the  irigin  of  language  itself  ?  This  ia 
an  inquiry  to  which  i*e  have  made  a  near  approach  at  one 
and  another  point  in  our  discussions  hitherto,  but  which  we 
have  carefully  refrained  from  grappling  with  seriously.  It 
has  not  Iain  in  the  direct  line  of  our  investigatioos.  Wo 
have  been  engaged  in  analyzing  and  examining  the  recorded 
facts  of  language,  in  order  to  find  what  answer  we  could  to 
'our  leading  question,  "  why  we  apeak  as  we  do  r*  "  and  wo 
hn\-e  been  brought  at  last  to  the  recognition  of  certain  ele- 
ments called  roots,  which  we  clearly  see  to  have  been  tho 
germs  whence  thewhole  development  of  speech  has  proceeded, 
but  which  we  do  not  dare  affirm  to  have  been  absolutely  tho 
first  utterances  of  epealting  men.  These,  then,  are  tho 
kiitorical  beginu'sgs  of  speech  ;   and  historical  research  wiU 
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take  ua  no  farther.  The  queatioa  aa  to  what  wero  the  actual 
first  utterances,  ajid  how  they  were  produced,  must  be  decided, 
if  at  all,  in  another  way — by  geoeral  consideration  a  and  anal- 
ogies, by  inferences  from  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the 
facte  of  language,  taken  together,  and  from  their  relations  to 
oue  another.  It  falls  within  the  province  rather  of  linguis- 
tic philosophy,  as  a  branch  of  anthropology,  than  of  the 
historical  science  of  language.  But  the  subject  is  one  ol 
such  interest,  and  for  the  proper  discUBsion  of  which  our 
historical  inTestigations  bo  directly  prepare  the  way,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  it  up.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
fii-d  no  sharp-cut  and  dogmatic  answer  to  our  inquiries  re- 
specting it,  but  we  may  liope  at  least  ho  to  narrow  down  the 
field  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture  as  to  leave  the  problem 
virtually  solved. 

"We  may  fairly  claim,  ia  the  first  place,  that  the  subject  haa 
iieen  very  greatly  simplified,  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  its 
difficulty  and  mystery,  by  what  has  already  been  proved  as 
to  the  history  of  speech.  Did  we  find  no  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive condition  of  language  different  from  its  later  manifesta- 
tions, did  it  appear  to  us  as  from  the  very  beginning  a  com- 
pletely developed  apparatus,  of  complicated  structure,  with 
distinct  signs  for  objects,  qualities,  activities,  and  abstract 
conceptions,  with  its  mechanism  for  the  due  expression  of 
relations,  and  with  a  rich  vocabulary — then  might  we  well 
shrink  back  in  despair  from  the  attempt  to  explain  its  origin, 
and  confess  that  ouly  a  miracle  could  have  produced  it,  that 
only  a  sviperhuman  agency  could  have  placed  it  in  human 
possesfiion.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  final  perfection  of 
the  noblest  languages  has  been  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
gradual  development,  under  the  iitipulse  of  tendencies,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  processes,  which  are  even  yet 
active  in  fivery  living  tongue ;  that  all  this  wealth  has  grown 
by  long  accumulation  out  of  an  original  poverty;  and  that 
the  actual  germs  of  language  were  a  scanty  list  of  formless 
roots,  representing  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  senaif.'lo  acta 
and  phenomena  appearing  in  ourselves,  our  fellow-ireatures, 
and  the  nature  hy  which  we  are  surrounded.  We  have  now 
Uift  us  onl^  the  coaip&ratively  easy  task  of  satisfying  oiu> 
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ielvee  how  men  stould  haTe  come  into  possession  cf  theHe 
liumble  rudinientB  of  speecli. 

And  our  attention  must  eridently  first  be  directed  to  the 
inquiry  whether  those  same  inventive  and  shapitig  powers  of 
man  which  have  proved  themselveB  capable  of  creating  out  of 
monosyllabic  barrenness  the  rich  abundance  of  inflective 
speech  were  not  also  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  the  first 
poor  hoard  ot  vocables  TLere  are  those  who  insiat  much  on 
what  they  are  plcised  to  term  the  divine  origin  of  language ; 
who  thjnk  it  in  some  way  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
Creator  to  dtny  that  he  devised  roots  and  words,  and,  by 
Bome  miraculous  and  exceptional  agency,  put  them  ready- 
made  into  thi.  mouths  of  the  first  human  beings.  Of  such  we 
would  aak  whether,  after  all,  language  can  be  in  this  sense 
only  a  di\me  gift  to  man  whether  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
is  any  the  Iisi  clearly  to  he  seen,  and  need  be  any  the  less 
devoutly  attnowledgcd  m  its  production,  if  we  regard  man 
himself  as  haMni;  been  cre-ited  with  the  necessary  impulses 
ai>d  the  necessary  capacities  for  forming  language,  and  then 
as  having  possessed  himself  of  it  through  their  natural  and 
constiou"  workings  Language,  articulate  speech,  is  a 
universal  and  exclusive  characteristic  of  man:  no  tribo  of 
human  kind,  however  low,  ignorant,  and  brutish,  fails  to 
speak  ;  no  race  of  the  lower  animals,  however  highly  endowed, 
is  able  to  speak :  clearly,  it  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  tho 
Creator's  plan,  that  we  should  talk  as  that  we  should  breathe, 
should  walk,  should  eat  and  drink.  The  only  qnestion  is, 
whether  we  began  to  talk  in  the  same  manner  as  we  began  to 
breathe,  as  our  blood  began  to  circulate,  by  a  process  in 
which  our  own  will  had  no  part ;  or,  as  we  move,  eat,  clothe 
and  shelter  ourselves,  by  the  conscious  exertion  of  our 
natural  powers,  by  using  our  divinely- given  faculties  for  t^ie 
satisfaction  of  our  divinely -implanted  necessities. 

That  the  lattor  supposition  is  fuOy  sufficient  to  account 
for  our  possession  of  speech  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason 
be  denied.  Throughout  its  whole  traceable  history,  languaga 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  spoken  it,  for  macJ- 
fold  modiliealion,  for  enrichment,  for  adaptation  to  the  vary-. 
bkg  ends  of  a  varying  knowledge  and  experience ;  nineteen 
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tw entiethB,  at  the  least,  of  the  speech  we  speak  ia  demonatra. 
bly  in  this  sense  our  oivn  work ;  why  should  the  remaining 
twentieth  be  thought  otherwise  ?  It  is  bat  a  childish  philo. 
•ophy  which  can  see  no  other  way  to  make  out  a  diyina 
agency  in  human  language  than  by  regarding  that  Bgency  an 
epecially  and  miraculously  efficient  in  the  first  Etage  of  form- 
ntion  of  language.  We  may  fairly  compare  it  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  little  girl  who,  on  being  askedwho  made  hor, 
replied  :  "  God  made  me  a  little  baby  so  high  "  (dropping  her 
hand  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor)  "  and  /  grete  the  rest." 
The  power  which  originates  is  not  to  be  separated  from  that 
which  maintains  and  develops :  both  are  one,  one  in  their 
esBential  nature,  one  in  their  general  mode  of  action.  We 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  the 
simple  digita,  must  hare  been  miracnloualy  revealed,  for  ele- 
ments out  of  which  men  should  proceed  to  develop  systemg 
«f  writing  and  of  mathematical  notation,  as  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  spoken  speech,  the  primitive  signs  of  mental  con- 
ceptions, must  have  had  such  an  origin. 

In  short,  our  recognition  of  language  as  an  institution,  aa 
an  instrumentality,  as  no  integral  system  of  natural  and 
necessary  representatives  of  thought,  inseparable  from 
thought  or  spontaneously  generated  by  the  mind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  n  body  of  conventional  signs,  deriving  their 
value  from  the  mutual  understanding  of  one  man  with 
another ;  and,  farther,  our  recognition  of  the  history  of  this 
institution  as  being  not  a  mere  succession  of  changes 
wrought  upon  something  which  BtUl  remains  the  sane  in 
essential  character,  but  a  real  development,  effected  by 
human  forces,  whose  operations  we  can  trace  and  understand 
— these  take  away  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  aa  formerly  held,  reposed. 
The  origin  of  language  ia  divine,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
man's  nature,  with  all  its  capacities  and  acquirements,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  is  a  divine  creation ;  it  is  human,  in  that  it  ii 
brought  about  through  that  nature,  by  humsn  instrument- 
»lity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  farther  reference  to  ac 
objection,  already  once  alluded  to,  which  some  mlnda  may 
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he  tempted  to  raiae  against  our  whole  coiiBtruotloii  of  the 
couTBe  of  linguiBtic  history  out  of  the  evidences  of  conipoai- 
tion,  phonetic  corruption,  transfer  of  meaning,  and  the  other 
orocoBscs  of  linguistic  growth,  which  wo  find  in  ajl  tin' 
material  of  human  speech.  The  inquiry,  namely,  has  BOmi;- 
times  been  raised,  whether  it  waa  not  perfectly  poBsihle  for 
the  Creator  to  frame  and  communicate  to  mortala  a  primitive 
language  filled  with  such  apparent  signs  of  previous  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  one  which  should  have  the  aspect  of  a  new- 
creation.  Of  course,  must  he  our  reply  ;  nothing  ia  theoret- 
ically impOBsible  to  Omnipotence ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  baa 
pleased  God  to  work  thus  is  to  make  the  most  violent  and 
inadmissible  of  assumptions,  one  which  imputes  to  him  a 
wholly  degrading  readiness  to  trifle  with,  even  to  deliberately 
mislead  and  deceive,  the  reason  which  he  has  implanted  in 
his  creatures.  It  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  the  BUggestioa 
once  currently  thrown  out,  when  the  revelations  of  geology 
were  first  beginning  to  be  brought  to  light,  that  fossils  and 
stratifications  and  such  like  facts  proved  nothing  ;  since  God, 
when  he  made  the  rocks,  could  just  us  well  have  made  them 
in  this  form  and  with  these  contents  as  otherwise.  With 
men  who  can  seriously  argue  upon  such  assumptions  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  discuss  a  historical  question :  all  the 
influences  of  historical  science  are  thrown  away  upon  them ; 
tiiey  are  capable  of  believing  that  a  tree  which  they  have 
not  themselves  seen  spring  up  from  the  seed  was  createc 
whole  in  the  state  in  which  they  find  it,  without  gradual 
growth  ;  or  even  that  a  house,  a  watch,  a  picture,  were  pro- 
duced just  as  they  are,  by  the  immediate  action  of  almighty 
power. 

We  may  here  fittingly  follow  out  a  little  farther  an 
analogy  more  than  once  suggested  in  our  preceding  discus- 
sions, and  one  which,  though  some  may  deem  it  homely  and 
undignified,  is  genuine  and  truly  illustrative,  and  therefore 
not  wanting  in  instruction :  it  is  the  analogy  between  lan- 
guage and  clothing  and  shelter,  as  alike  results  cf  men's 
needs  and  men's  capacities.  Man  was  not  created,  like  tbe 
inferior  races,  with  a  frame  able  to  bear  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  to  which  im  should  he  subjected ;   nor  yet  with  a 
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nutiiral  protective  covering  of  hair  or  wool,  capable  tif  adapt, 
iijg  ilselt'  to  the  variety  of  the  seasons :  every  human  being 
is  born  into  tlie  world  naked  and  cringing,  needing  protection 
against  esposure  and  defence  from  Bhame.  Gifted  is  man, 
accordingly,  with  all  the  ingenuity  ivhich  he  requires  in  nrdur 
lo  provide  for  tliia  need,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects 
calculated  to  answer  to  his  reqnii'emeuts,  suitable  materials 
for  his  ingenuity  to  work  upon  ready  to  his  hand.  And 
hence,  it  ia  bardly  less  distinctively  characteristic  of  man  to 
be  clad  than  to  speak  ;  nor  is  any  other  auimal  so  universnlly 
housed  as  he.  Clothing  began  with  the  simplest  natural 
productions,  with  leaves  and  bark,  with  skins  of  wild  animals, 
and  the  like ;  aa  shelter  with  a  cave,  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  a  nest  of  interwoven  branches.  But 
ingenuity  and  taste,  with  methods  perfected  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  made  themselves,  more 
and  more,  ministers  to  higher  and  leas  simple  needs :  the 
craving  after  comfort,  ease,  variety,  grace,  beauty,  sought 
satisfaetion  ;  and  architecturu  by  degrees  became  an  art,  and 
dresB-makiug  a.  handicraft,  each  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
auxiliary  arts  and  handicrafts,  giving  occuputiou  to  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  human  race,  colling  into  action  some  of 
its  noblest  endowments,  and  bringing  forth  forma  of  elegancs 
and  beauty — embodiments  of  conceptiouH,  realizations  o' 
ideals,  produced  by  long  ages  of  cultivation,  and  capablt 
neither  of  being  conceived  nor  realized  until  after  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  training.  80  was  it  also  with  language. 
Man  was  not  created  with  a  mere  gamut  of  instinctive  cries, 
nor  yet  with  a  song  like  the  bird's,  aa  the  highest  expression 
of  bis  love  and  enjoyment  of  life ;  he  had  wants,  and  capaci- 
ties of  indefinite  improvement,  which  could  be  satisfied  and 
developed  only  through  means  of  speech  ;  nor  was  he  treated 
by  nnturo  with  a  disappointing  and  baffiing  niggardliness  in 
respect  to  them ;  he  was  furnished  also  with  organs  of 
speech,  and  the  power  to  apply  their  produits  to  u:  ' 
formation  of  language.  His  first  beginnings  were  rude  Bud 
insufficient,  but  the  consenting  hibour  of  generations  haa 
jierfecled  them,  till  human  thought  has  been  clothed 
ments  measurably  worthy  cf  it,  and  an  edifice  of  speech  baa 
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been  nrected,  grtimler,  more  beajtifiil,  snd  morn  importdTit 
to  our  rnce  than  any  other  work  whatever  of  its  producing. 
There  are  races  yet  living  whose  scanty  needs  and  iijeriot 
iBpocities  have  given  them  inferior  furmB  of  speech,  as  there 
oie  races  which  have  not  striven  after,  or  been  able  to  eon 
trive,  any  but  the  rudest  raiment,  the  meanest  shelter.  But 
the  child  now  bom  among  us  is  dressed  in  the  nroducta  o( 
every  continent  and  every  clime,  and  housed,  it  may  be,  in 
aji  edifice  whose  rules  of  construction  have  come  down  from 
Egypt  and  Greece,  tlirough  ^eaerations  of  architects  and 
craftsmen;  as  he  is  also  taught  to  express  himself  in  words 
and  forms  tar  older  than  the  pyramids,  and  elaborated  by  a 
countless  succession  of  thinkers  and  speakers. 

This  comparison  might  profitably  be  drawn  out  in  yet 
fuller  detail,  but  1  forbear  to  urge  it  farther,  or  to  call  at- 
tention to  any  other  of  the  aspects  in  which  it  may  be  made 
to  cast  light  upon  the  development  of  speech.  Enough  has 
been  said,  as  I  hope,  to  make  plain  that  the  assumption  of 
miraculous  intervention,  of  auperhuroan  agency,  in  the  first 
production  of  speech,  is,  so  far  as  linguistic  science  is  con- 
cerned, wholly  gratuitous,  called  for  by  nothing  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  our  study  of  language  and  of  its  relations 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  man. 

Tt  is  neit  of  primary  and  fundamental  importance  that 
we  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is  the  force  directly  and 
immediately  impelling  to  the  production  of  speech.  Speech, 
we  know,  is  composed  of  external  audible  signs  for  internal 
acts,  for  conceptions — for  ideas,  taking  that  word  in  its  most 
general  sense.  But  why  create  such  signs  ?  The  doctrine, 
noT,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  thought  seeks  eaprca- 
Bion  by  an  internal  impulse  ;  that  it  is  even  driven  to  ex- 
pression by  an  inward  necessity  ;  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
at  ftll  without  incorporation  in  speech ;  that  it  tends  to  ut. 
ttmnce  as  the  fully  matured  embryo  tends  to  burst  its 
envelop,  and  to  come  forth  into  independent  life.  This  doc 
trine  is,  in  my  view,  altogether  erroneous :  I  am  unable  to 
see  upon  what  it  is  founded,  if  not  upon  arbitraiy  aasumj-tion, 
combined  with  a  thorough  inisapproheusion  of  the  relation 
betwee^i  thought  and  its  eipression.     It  is  nutnifeetl/  od 
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pD.tcd  fo  all  the  conclusiona  to  wbirh  we  have  been  thus  fel 
led  by  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  office  of  speech. 
Speech  IB  not  a.  personal  possessiou,  but  a  social ;  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  iudiridual,  but  to  the  member  of  sotiety.  Ko 
item  of  eiisting  language  is  the  work  of  an  individual ;  for 
whiit  we  may  severally  choose  to  say  is  not  language  until  it 
be  accepted  and  employed  by  our  fellows.  The  whole 
development  of  speech,  though  initiated  by  the  acta  of  indivi- 
duals, ia  wrought  out  by  the  community.  That  is  a  word, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  origin,  its  length,  its  phonetic 
form,  which  is  understood  in  any  community,  however  limited, 
aci  the  sign  of  an  idea ;  and  their  mutual  understanding  is  the 
only  tie  which  connects  it  with  that  idea.  It  is  a  sign  which 
uach  one  baa  acquired  from  without,  from  the  usage  of  others; 
and  each  has  learned  the  art  of  intimating  by  such  signs  the 
internal  acts  of  his  mind.  Mutual  intelligibility,  we  have 
seen,  is  the  only  quality  which  makes  the  unity  of  a  spoken 
tongue ;  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligibility  is  the  only 
force  which  keeps  it  one  ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  intelligi- 
bility is  the  impulse  which  called  out  speech.  Mau  speaks, 
then,  primarily,  not  in  order  to  think,  but  in  order  to  impart 
his  thought.  His  social  needs,  his  social  instincts,  force  him 
to  expression.  A  solitary  man  would  never  frame  a  language. 
Let  a  child  grow  up  in  utter  seclusion,  and,  however  rich  and 
suggestive  might  be  the  nature  around  him,  however  full  and 
appreciative  bis  sense  of  that  which  lay  without,  and  his 
conscionaness  of  that  which  went  on  within  him,  be  would 
ail  his  life  remain  a  mute.  On  the  other  baud,  let  two 
children  grow  up  together,  wholly  untaught  to  speak,  and 
they  would  inevitably  devise,  step  by  step,  some  means  of  es- 
jiressiou  for  the  purpose  of  communication ;  how  rudiment- 
ary, of  what  slow  growth,  we  cannot  tell — and,  however  in- 
teresting and  instnictive  it  would  be  to  test  the  matter  by 
eiperiment,  hviinanity  forbids  UB  ever  to  hope  or  desire  to  do 
80;  doubtless  thecharacter  of  the  speech  produced  would  vary 
with  diiFcrence  of  capacity,  with  natural  or  accidental  difl'cr^ 
nncc  of  ci re um stances :  but  it  ia  inconceivable  that  human 
beings  sliould  abide  long  in  each  other's  society  withoul 
efforts,  oi:  i  successful  efforts,  at  intelligent  interchar 
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thought.  Again,  let  one  who  had  giBwn  up  even  to  man- 
hood umong  hia  feUowB,  in  full  and  free  commu'iicittioi  with 
them,  bo  long  eeparated  from  thein  and  forced  to  liio  in 
Bolitude,  and  he  would  unloarn  hia  native  Bpeech  by  degrtei" 
through  mere  disiiee,  and  be  found  at  lait  unaole  to  converse 
at  all,  or  otherwise  than  lamely,  until  be  had  recovered  bj 
new  practice  his  former  facility  of  eipreaBion,  While  a 
Swiaa  Family  Eobinaon  keep  up  their  language,  and  enrich 
it  with  names  for  all  the  new  and  strange  places  and  produeta 
with  which  their  novel  circumstances  bring  them  in  contact, 
a  Kobinson  Crusoe  almost  loses  his  for  lack  of  a  companion 
with  whom  to  employ  it.  We  need  not,  however,  rely  for 
this  conclusion  upon  imaginary  cases  alone.  It  is  a  well.- 
known  fact  that  children  who  arc  deprived  of  hearing  even 
at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  after  they  have  learned  to 
apeak  readily  and  well,  and  who  are  thus  cut  ofT  from  loea! 
communication  with  those  about  them,  usually  forgot  all  tliey 
had  learned,  and  become  as  mute  as  if  they  had  never  ac- 
quired, the  power  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  words.  The 
internal  impulse  to  expreesiou  is  there,  but  it  is  impotent 
to  develop  itself  and  produce  speech :  escluaion  from  the 
ii^dinary  intercourse  of  man  with  man  not  only  thwarts  itR 
progress,  but  renders  it  unable  to  maintain  itself  upon  the 
Btaf;e  at  which  it  had  already  arrived. 

Language,  then,  is  the  spoken  means  whereby  thought  is 
ijomniiinicated,  and  it  is  only  that.  Language  is  not  thought, 
nor  is  thought  language ;  nor  is  there  a  mysterious  and  in- 
di.iBoluble  connection  between  the  two,  as  there  is  bctweun 
aoul  and  body,  so  that  the  one  cannot  exist  and  manifest 
itself  without  the  other.  ITiere  can  hardly  be  a  greater  anJ 
more  pernicious  error,  in  linguistics  or  in  metaphysics,  than 
the  doctrine  that  language  and  thought  are  identical.  It  is, 
■  unfortunately,  an  error  often  committed,  both  by  linguists 
and  by  metaphysicians.  "  Man  speaks  because  he  thinks  " 
u  the  dictum  out  of  which  more  than  one  scholar  has  pro. 
ceeded  to  develop  his  system  of  linguistic  philosophy.  Tiie 
assertion,  indeed,  '«  not  only  true,  but  a  truism  ■  no  one  can 
presume  to  claim  that  man  would  speak  if  he  did  not  tbmk ; 
but  no  fair  logical  process  can  derive  any  n.omentouB  ooiv 
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cluBK  I,*  from  Ro  loose  a  premise.  So  mfln  would  not  near 
clothea  if  be  had  not  a  body ;  he  would  not  build  spinning 
mules  nnd  jennies  if  cotton  did  not  grow  on  buehea,  or  wool 
'.m  shec-p'B  ba<'ka  :  yet  the  body  is  more  than  rHiment,  nor  do 
cotton-buaheB  nnd  slieep  neeesBitate  wheels  and  water-power. 
The  body  would  be  neitf>er  t-omfnrtftble  nor  comely,  if  not 
clad  ;  cotton  and  wool  would  be  of  little  use,  but  for  ma- 
chinery making  quick  nnd  cheap  their  conversion  into  cloth  ; 
and,  in  a  truly  analogous  way,  thought  would  be  awkward, 
feeble,  nnd  indistinct,  without  the  dress,  the  apparatus, 
which  is  afforded  it  in  languiige,  Oiir  denial  of  the  identity 
of  thought  with  its  expression  docs  not  compel  uh  to  abate 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  escoeding  value  of  spceuh  to  thought ; 
it  only  putB  that  value  upon  its  proper  basis. 

That  thought  nnd  speerh  are  not  the  same  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  inferenue,  I  beliei-e,  from  more  than  one  of  the 
truths  respecting  language  which  our  discussions  have  already 
established;  but  the  high  importance  attaching  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  point  will  justify  us  in  a  brief  leview 
of  those  truths  in  their  application  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  often  had  our  attention  directed  to  the  imperfection 
of  language  as  a  full  representation  of  thought.  Words  and 
phrases  are  but  the  skeleton  of  expression,  hints  of  meaning, 
light  touches  of  a  skilful  sketeher's  pencil,  to  which  the  ap- 
preciative sense  and  sympathetic  mind  must  supply  the 
filling  np  and  colouring.  Our  own  mental  acts  and  states 
we  can  review  in  our  consciousness  in  minute  detail,  but  vre 
can  never  perfectly  disclose  them  to  another  by  speech  ;  nor 
will  words  alone,  with  whatever  sincerity  and  candour  they 
may  be  uttered,  put  us  in  possession  of  another's  conscioua- 
ness.  In  anything  but  the  most  objective  scieutilic  descrip- 
tion, or  the  driest  reaaoning  on  subjects  the  most  plain  an<l 
obvious,  we  want  more  or  lees  knowledge  of  the  individuality 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  ere  we  can  understand  him  inti- 
nately  ;  his  style  of  thought  and  sentiment  must  be  gathered 
from  the  totality  of  our  intercourse  with  him,  to  make  ua 
Bure  that  we  pent'trate  to  the  central  meaning  of  any  word 
he  utters ;  and  such  study  may  enable  us  to  find  deeper  and 
deeper  aignificance  in  expressions  that  once  acemed  trivial  of 
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character  or  intent  than  a  flood  of  words  could  do.  Humour, 
banter,  irony,  are  illustrations  of  what  tone,  or  etyle,  or  per- 
ceived incotjgruity  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  imprcBEUig 
upon  words  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  they  ol 
themselves  would  wear.  That  language  ia  impotent  to 
expresa  oqp feelings,  though  often,  perhaps,  pleaded  as  a  form 
merely,  ia  also  a  frequent  genuine  experience  ;  nor  is  it  I'nr 
our  feelings  alone  thnt  the  ordinary  conventional  phraaes, 
weakened  in  their  force  by  insincere  and  hyperbolical  use,  aro 
found  inaufficient :  appreheusions,  diatinctiona,  opinions,  of 
every  kind,  elude  our  efforts  at  description,  definition,  inti- 
mation. How  often  must  we  labour,  by  painful  circumlocu- 
tion, by  gradual  approach  and  limitation,  to  place  before  Iho 
minda  of  others  a  conception  which  is  clearly  present  to  out 
own  conacionsneas !  How  often,  when  we  have  the  oiprea- 
aion.  nearly  complete,  we  misa  a  single  word  that  we  need, 
and  must  search  for  it,  in  our  memories  or  our  dictiooariea, 
perhaps  not  finding  it  in  either !  How  different  is  the 
capacity  of  ready  and  distinct  expression  in  men  whose  power 
of  thought  is  not  unlike!  he  whose  grasp  of  mind  is  the 
greatest,  whose  review  of  the  cireumstancea  that  should  lead 
to  a  judgment  ia  moat  comprehensive  and  thorough,  whose 
akin  of  inference  is  most  unerring,  may  be,  much  more  than 
another  of  far  weaker  gifts,  awfewai-d  and  clumsy  of  speech. 
How  often  we  understand  what  one  aaya  better  than  he 
himself  says  it,  and  correct  his  eipreaaion,  to  hia  own  grati- 
fication and  acceptance.  Ajid  if  all  the  resources  of  ex- 
pression are  not  equally  at  the  command  of  all  men  of  equal 
mental  force  and  training,  so  neither  are  they,  at  their  heat, 
adequate  to  the  wealth  of  conception  of  him  who  wields 
them ;  that  would  be  but  a  poorly  stored  and  infertile  mind 
which  did  not  sometimes  feel  the  limited  capacity  of  Ian- 
puage,  and  long  for  ihUer  means  of  eipression. 

But  again,  the  variety  of  expression  of  which  the  eaino 
thonght  admits  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
.the  identification  we  are  opposing.  To  recur  once  mere  t» 
an  illustration  of  which  we  have  already  made  use — [  form 
and  utter,  for  Jistauce,  the  thought,  Jith  like  water,      Hom 
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nenrly  bure  tliia  pliiiiHe  is  of  all  inditiation  of  relation! 
between  the  principal  ideaa,  bow  ambiguous  it  is,  but  for  the 
tone,  till)  ;onu>3t^tion,  the  clrirumatancos  in  which  it  ia  'jeed,, 
vaa  pointed  out  before.  If  I  aay  "  fish,  like  water-rats, 
Bwim  in  rivera,"  or  "  fish-like  water-anakes  abound  here,"  I 
have  variously  changed  the  elements  of  thought  which  these 
words  indicate,  without  any  correspondiog  change  of  their 
form.  Were  I,  now,  an  ancient  Eoman,  the  worda  in  which 
I  should  havD  put  my  first  thought  would  bo  pUeet  amant 
nquam.  Here,  not  only  are  the  signs  totally  different,  but  a 
host  of  things  are  distinctly  expressed  which  before  were  left 
to  bo  inferred  from  the  sum  and  BUrronndings  of  the  state- 
ment. Pisaei  is  marked  not  only  as  being  a  noun  and 
nothing  else,  but  a  noun  io  a  certain  case  of  the  plural 
number ;  amant  is  not  less  clearly  a  verb,  and  to  be  made 
nowhere  but  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indica- 
tive active ;  while  aquara  shows  by  its  form  that  it  ia 
the  direct  object  of  the  preceding  verb,  and  that  in  all  con*) 
nections  it  ia  to  be  treated  as  a  feminine  word.  If,  again,  I.. 
were  a  Frenchman,  I  should  have  said,  le»  poissons  aimettl 
Feau,  literally,  '  the  fishes  love  the  water.'  Here  nearly  all 
the  eipressiona  of  relation  wliich  the  Latin  words  conveyed 
are  lost  again ;  in  part,  they  are  left  to  inference,  as 
in  English ;  in  part,  they  are  intimated  by  the  two 
mdependeufc  relational  words,  articles ;  which,  moreover, 
point  out  a  new  relation,  that  of  class  (fiah  in  general,  not 
some  fish  only),  not  hinted  at  in  either  of  the  other  phraaea. 
The  Chinese  would  embody  the  same  sense  in  still  other 
words,  which  would  be  even  more  barren  than  our  English  of 
■ny  indication  of  relations  except  such  as  is  signified  by  tba 
respective  position  of  the  words  and  the  requirements  of  " 
situation.  Other  languages,  in  einressing  the  same  it 
would  indicate  yet  other  diatiuctions  and  relations :  one, 
perhaps,  has  a  difi'erent  word  for  fish  when  liviiag  from  thai 
which  denotes  them  when  dead,  or  prepared  for  eating ; 
another  signifies  the  fondJiess  which  fish  have  for  their  native 
ciement  by  oue  t«rm,  aud  the  higher  aiFectioas  of  mort 
rational  beings  by  another  ;  and  so  on.  There  is  thu«  a  Terj 
considerable    discordance  between    the    various   eqaifaleill 
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phrases  as  to  h  m  Ji  iiLh  and  wliat  is  expressed  iq  tl  e  w  orns 
«gnii^mg  the  three  radii nl  ideaa  oi  Jleh  Uktiig  aud  vxUi-r 
iiB  to  how  much  is  enpreased  besides  those  ideas  ano  as  to 
hort  it  IB  expressed  a  id  it  the  same  tmie  a  total  di^'tord 
anio  between  the  Bounds  used  tf>  indicate  the  Tan  uo 
elements  And  vet  so  far  as  lAe  can  judge  the  thought 
exprcsBcd  if  in  every  mstaiiLe  the  lerj  same  certainly 
there  la  no  difference  oi  thought  (.orrespoudmg  to  or 
measured  hy  the  d  flereuLC  ot  espressiou  Each  speaker  a 
lutent  were  he  called  upoj  to  osplaiu  it  fully  would  be 
ftund  to  ai^ree  "vith  that  ot  the  rest  only  his  uttered 
words  directly  signily  a  part  and  lea^e  tbe  rest  to  be  filled 
111  by  the  miu(l  of  the  hearer.  How,  now,  can  any  one 
possibly  maintain  that  thought  and  speech  are  one  aud  the 
same,  when  identity  of  thought  can  consist  with  so  much 
diversity  of  speech  P 

Look,  once  more,  at  tbe  nature  of  the  tie  which,  as  repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  connects  any  one  of  the  spoken  signs  we 
use  with  the  conception  it  represents,  I  learned  the  word 
fish-  at  an  early  period  of  my  life  from  my  instructors,  aud 
associated  it  so  iutimately  with  a  certain  idea  that  the  two 
are  in  my  mind  well-nigh  inseparable :  I  cannot  hear  fith 
without  haviug  the  corresponding  thing  called  up  in  my 
iinagiuation,  nor  utter  it  without  calling  up  the  same  in  the 
imagination  of  every  person  who  has  been  taught  as  I  was; 
nor,  again,  does  any  one  of  ua  ordinarily  form  the  conception 
of  a  fish  without  at  the  same  time  haying  the  audible  complex 
uf  soundSj^J,  uttered  to  the  mind's  ear.  In  later  life,  I 
have  learned  and  associated  with  the  same  conception  other 
words,  as  piscie,  poUton,  ichlkiia  (Greek),  aud  ho  forth  ;  any 
one  of  these  1  can  call  up  at  will,  and  employ  iu  place  of 
/ith,  when  circumstances  make  it  desirable.  That  I  hero  use 
fltk  ia  simply  for  the  reason  that  I  am  addressing  uiyseL'  to 
those  who  have  mastered  this  sigu,  understand  it  readily,  and 
are  accustomed  to  employ  it ;  the  conyentioual  usage  oi  the 
community  to  which  I  belong,  not  anything  in  the  charactijr 
of  my  thought,  impoaea  the  neceaaity  upon  me ;  if  I  went  to 
France,  1  shiiuld  substitute  the  sign poMian  for  precisely  the 
Bame  reason.     A  nd  I  might  stay  so  long  in  France,  and  baj 
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ond  fibap  pohson  so  often,  that  it  should  become  moie  inti- 
iiuitely  associated  with  ite  coni-cptioii  than  ilxk,  und  Bhould 
come  more  readily  and  naturally  than,  the  latter  into  my 
mind  on  presentation  of  the  conception  :  I  should  then  have 
learned,  ae  we  phrase  it,  to  think  in  French  instuad  oi 
Kiigliah,  How  futile,  I  say  again,  to  talk  of  such  a  thing  as 
identity  between  thought  and  the  espression  which  sits  so 
iooselj  upon  it,  and  .can  be  ao  easily  shifted !  Aa  well  com- 
pare  the  house  of  the  henuit-crab — which,  bom  soft  and 
coverlcss,  takes  refuge  in  the  firat  suitable  shell  which  chanco 
throws  in  its  way,  and  thenceforth  makes  that  its  home, 
unless  convenience  and  opportunity  lead  it  to  move  to 
another — with  that  of  the  turtle,  whose  horny  covering  is  a 
part  of  its  own  structure,  and  cannot  be  torn  oif  without 
destruction  of  its  life. 

Is  there  not,  in  fact,  something  approaching  to  palpable 
absurdity  in  the  doctrine  that  words  and  thoughts  are 
identical,  tbat  the  mind  thinks  words?  Words  are  not 
mental  acta;  they  are  combipfttiong  of  sounds,  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  auditory  nerve  by  atmospheric  vibrations, 
which  are  brought  about  by  physical  agencies — agencies  set  in 
operation,  it  is  true,  by  acta  of  volition,  but  whose  products  are 
no  more  mental  than  are  pantomimic  motions  voluntarily 
made  with  the  fingers.  We  know  well,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  longunge  composed  of  such  motions  instead  of  uttered 
words :  namely,  the  language  taught  as  means  of  communica- 
tion and  expression  to  those  whose  ear  is  numb  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  thought.  Nothing  brings  more  distinctly 
to  light  the  true  rmture  of  language,  aa  a  system  of  arbitrary 
signs  for  thought,  learned  and  made  auxiliary  to  the  proce^aeB 
of  thought,  than  a  consideration  of  the  modes  of  speech 
practised  by  tlic  deaf  and  dumb  :  whether  their  general  lan- 
guage, which  intimates  ideas  by  significant  gestures,  possesf- 
iiig  in  the  main  a  certain  degree  of  evident  relevancy,  but 
ronventional  in  their  special  application ;  or  their  finger- 
tpeech,  that  moat  strange  and  auomaloiia  mode  of  reprBBont- 
ation  of  ideas  at  second  hand,  by  nkoUy  arbitrary  contortioKS 
of  certain  appendages  of  the  body,  standing  for  another  kind 
of  aigcs,  uamelj  articulate  Bounds,  of  the  true  nature  al 


wliich  tlie'ie  unfortunato  beings  cannot  form  tbe  i.'lightest 
conception.  But  eitiier  of  these  kinds  of  langiittgis,  or  their 
combination,  answers  for  the  deaf-mute  the  eaine  purpoaa 
that  our  epeeeh  answers  for  us,  and  in  the  same  way,  only  in 
an  inferior  degree,  owing  to  the  comparative  imperfection  of 
th(i  iuatrumentality — although  the  question  may  be  seriously 
raised,  whether  it  he  not  nearly  or  quite  as  effective  a  meana 
of  eipressiou  and  aid  of  thought  as  is  a  rude  and  rudimentary 
spoken  language  like  the  Cbiuese.  If,  then,  thought  and 
language  are  identical,  thought  and  pantomime  are  not  less 
BO ;  if  we  think  words,  the  mute  must  think  finger-twists : 
and  who  will  venture  seriously  to  maintain  a  proposition  so 
manifestly  preposterous  P 

But  if  we  must  thus  deny  that,  in  any  admissible  sense  of 
the  expression,  language  w  thought,  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  thought  is  not  co-estensiTe  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  language  ;  whether  wo  can -think  otherwise  than  in 
and  by  wordw.  The  claim  is  Hometimes  roundly  made,  that 
"  general  ideas  and  words  are  inseparable  ;  that  the  one  can- 
not exist  without  the  other  ; "  that,  "  without  words,  not  even 
such  simple  ideas  as  white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  bo 
realized."  Let  us  eiamine  for  a  moment  this  last  assertion, 
and  see  whether  it  be  well  founded.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  there  occurred  but  a  single  white  substance,  namely 
(innw,  in  the  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded :  it  is  both 
possible  and  altogether  likely  that,  while  we  had  a  name  for 
tho  substance,  we  should  have  none  for  the  colour :  and  yet, 
we  should  not  therefore  any  tho  less  apprehend  that  colour, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  other  objects ;  oven  as  we  now 
apprehend  a  host  of  shades  of  blue,  green,  red,  purple,  for 
which  we  possess  no  specific  appellations.  We  conceive  of 
them,  we  are  able  to  recognise  ihem  at  sight,  but  their 
practical  value  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  name  them 
separately.  If,  then,  on  going  southward,  we  made  acquaint- 
ance with  cotton,  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  and  fully  to 
realise  its  accordance  with  snow  in  the  quality  of  whitenewi, 
uven  though  wo  had  no  name  for  the  quahty.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  certainly  proceed  to  call  cotton  "  snowy," 
for  the  precise  reason  that  we  did  notice  the  correspondniioa 
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of  tbe  two  in  eOlOiir ;  and,  as  wo  wont  on  to  meet  witli  otiief 
subelances  of  like  hue,  we  eliould  call  them  "snowy"  also; 
■nd  at  length — particularly,  if  we  iiad  left  the  zone  of  anow 
hehind  us — tnowi/  would  come  to  mean  in  our  use  what 
tokite  does  dow,  and  anowine»»  would  signify  '  whiteness.' 
We  should  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  onr  vocabulary  in 
this  regard,  Dot  because  we  could  not  form  a  conception  of 
the  colour  without  the  name,  but  because  we  had  found  it 
practically  convenient  t«  give  a  name  to  the  conception  we 
had  formed.  The  example  is  a  typical  one ;  it  illuatrat«a 
the  universal  process  of  names-giving,  in  all  its  forms  and  in 
all  ages.  Our  primitive  ancestors  were  not  unable  to  appre- 
hend the  esistenee  and  office  of  the  earth's  satellite  until 
t'ley  had  deviBed  for  her  the  appeUation  of  '  measurer ; '  and, 
if  she  had  a  yet  earlier  title,  it  wna  given  her  in.  like  manner, 
for  some  quality  distinctly  perceived  in  her.  We  always 
make  a  new  word,  or  bestow  upou  an  old  word  a  new  mean- 
ing, because  we  have  an  idea  that  wants  a  sign.  To  main- 
tam  that  the  idea  waits  for  its  generation  until  the  sign  is 
ready,  or  that  the  generation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  sign  is  a 
simple  and  indivisible  process,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
hold,  since  infanta  cannot  thrive  in  tliia  climate  without 
clothing  and  shelter,  that  no  child  is  or  can  bo  bom  until  a 
layette  and  a  nursery  are  ready  for  its  use,  or  that  along  witb 
each  child  are  born  its  swaddling-clothes  and  a  cradle  1 

It  must  be  farther  conceded,  then,  that  the  operations  of 
mind  are  at  least  so  far  independent  of  language  that  thought 
is  able  to  reach  out  in  every  direction  a  step  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  speech ;  to  conquer,  bit  by  bit,  new  territory  for 
speech  to  occupy  and  hold  in  posseBsion.  But  our  earlier 
jreasonings  and  examples  have  shown  that  there  is  no  small 
degree  of  incommensurability  between  the  two  in  other  re- 
spects also,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  always  precisely  com- 
municate what  we  are  conscious  of  having  in  our  minds,  and 
that,  of  what  we  cull  our  eiprcssion,  a  part  consists  merely 
in  BO  disposing  a  framework  of  words  that  those  who  hear  ua 
are  enabled  to  infer  much  more  Ihan  we  really  express,  and 
much  more  definitely  ."^haB  we  express  it.  That  we  ordinarily 
think  with  words  may  be  true :  but  I  imagine  that  the  ei 
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tent  to  ffLioli  we  do  so,  and  the  nBceBsity  of  the  accompani- 
meot,  are  hoth  apt  to  be  considerably  esaggeratel.  When 
we  think  moat  elaborately  and  most  reflectively,  then  we 
formulate  our  thoughtB  as  if  we  were  speaking  or  writlr.g 
ihem  ;  but  we  need  not  always  think  in  that  style.  If  1 
hold  up  two  sticks  together,  to  see  which  is  the  longer,  tnj 
comparison  and  conclusion  are  assuredly,  both  of  them,  inde- 
pendent of  any  use  of  language,  spoken  or  conceived  rf. 
WheB  I  taste  a  bit  of  strong  Bea-duek,  which  has  been  put 
upon  my  plate  for  mallard,  my  perception  of  its  flavour  and 
my  judgment  that  "the  bird  is  fishy"  are  wholly  instan- 
taneous, and  simple  mental  acts :  I  may  then  proceed  to 
Btat«  my  judgment,  either  to  myself  or  to  others,  in  whatever 
Btjie  of  elaboration  I  may  choose.  This,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  the  normal  order  of  procedure :  the  mental  act  is  moment- 
ary, its  formulation  in  words  occupies  time;  we  have  our 
thought  to  start  with,  arid  then  go  on  to  give  it  deliberate 
expression.  The  operation  of  thinking  in  words  is  a  double 
one  ;  it  consists  of  thinking  and  of  putting  the  thought  into 
words ;  we  conceive  the  thought  and  conceive  also  its  es- 
pression.  That,  when  we  turn  our  attention  full  upon  our 
own  minds,  we  read  there  the  act  and  ite  eijiression  together, 
does  not  necessarily  prove  more  than  the  intimacy  of  the 
association  we  have  established  between  our  conceptiona  and 
their  signs,  and  the  power  over  us  of  the  habit  of  expression. 
Every  deliberate  thought,  doubtless,  goes  through  the  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute  accompanied  by  an  image  of  the  dactylic 
writhingB  which  would  be  his  natural  mode  of  expressing  it ;  • 
but  his  mental  action  is  not  slavishly  dependent  upon  such 
ui  external  ausiliary. 

The  only  way,  in  fact,  to  prove  the  necessary  coj.:iectiou 
and  mutual  limitation  of  thought  and  speech  is  to  lay  ttown 
Bucii  a  definition  of  thf  ibrmer  as  excludes  everything  which 

*  Im^eod,  1  know  that  the  diildrcn  of  a  late  prinoipLL.  of  the  Bnitford 
deaf-and-dumb  asjlum,  who  bad  grown  up  in  the  asylum,  and  knew  tlic  p«- 
Ciilinr  lungua^o  of  the  jnmatca  as  famiUarly  as  their  English,  coiiUI  alwHjt 
lelt  what  their  father  was  thinking  of.  as  he  nolkcil  up  an>l  down  in  niedita- 
tion,  by  matching  hia  hands  -  his  fingers  involuntarily  formed  Ihe  li^ol 
wliicb  were  iissoeialed  in  his  mind  with  his  Euhjects  of  thought ;  icbili:'  It  tb( 
Mine  time,  doubtlcaa,  he  imagined  also  their  epoken  signB 
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is  not  done  by  moanH  of  the  latter.  If  thnuglit  is  only  tliai 
kind  of  mental  action  which  ie  performed  in  and  through 
words,  all  other  being  mere — what  ahall  we  call  it? — pre- 
liraiimry  oiid  preparatory  to  thoup;ht,  the  question  become! 
flimply  a  verbal  one,  and  is  settled.  But  it  were  futile  to 
attempt  thus  to  narrow  the  application  of  the  term.  Appre- 
hension of  generaJs  and  particulars,  comparison,  distinction, 
inference,  perfomied  under  the  review  of  consciouaneBs, 
capable  of  being  remembered  and  applied  to  direct  tbe  con- 
duct of  life- — these  are  the  characteristic  a  of  the  action  of 
mindjii.  every  grade;  where  they  are  present,  there  ia  thought. 
And  wlio  will  dare  to  deny  even  to  the  uninatructed  deaf- 
mut«  the  poBHeasion  of  ideas,  of  cognitions  multitudinous  and 
various,  of  power  to  combine  observations  and  draw  con- 
clusions from  them,  of  reasoninga,  of  imagininga,  of  hopes  ? 
Who  will  aay,  then,  that  he  does  not  think,  though  his 
thinking  faculty  has  not  yet  been  trained  and  developed  by 
the  aid  of  a  system  of  signs  ?  But  neither  can  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  lower  animals  hare  a  capacity  o( 
thinking,  although  they  are  incapable  of  the  production  of 
any  signa  of  their  ideas  which  we  may  venture  to  digniiy  by 
the  name  of  language.  A  dog,  for  instance,  aa  aurely  ap- 
prehenda  the  general  ideas  of  a  tree,  a  man,  a  piece  of  meai^ 
cold  and  heat,  light  and  darkneaa,  pleasure  and  pnin,  kind- 
ness, threatening,  barking,  running,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  range,  limited  as  compared  with  ours,  of  matters  within 
his  ken,  as  if  he  had  a  word  for  ea«h.  He  can  as  clearly 
form  the  intention  "  I  mean  to  steal  that  hone,  if  its  owner 
tuma  his  hack  and  givea  me  a  fair  chance,"  aa  if  he  aaid  it 
to  himaeli'  in  good  English,  He  can  draw  a  complex  of  syl- 
logiams,  when  applying  to  present  exigencies  the  results  of 
past  experience,  and  can  determine  "  that  smoking  water 
must  be  hot,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  put  my  foot 
into  it" — that  is  to  say,  "water  that  smokes  is  hot;  this 
water  smokes  ;  therefore,  this  water  ia  hot ;  hot  water  hurts  j 
this  water  is  hot ;  eri/o,  it  will  hurt  my  foot"  He  is,  to  bo 
■ure,  far  enough  from  being  able  to  pnt  his  process  of 
thought  into  that  shape  ;  hut  so  is  many  a  human  being  who 
can  not  only  d-'aw  the  conclusion  with  unerring  judgment 
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but  also  Btate  it  with  perfui^t  iutellif^'ibility.  That  the  dog 
and  many  other  animals  make  uo  very  ilistaut  approach  to 
a  uapaeity  fbr  lajiguige  ia  shown  further  by  their  ability  to 
Muderstand  und  obey  what  ia  said  to  them.  They  ire  able  so 
distinetly  to  associate  certain  ideas  with  the  words  we  utter 
&a  to  govern  their  actioiia  accordingly.  Even  t!ie  dull  05 
IvHows  which  way  to  turn  when  hia  driver  cries  ffee  or  /taw  to 
liim  ;  and  the  exceeding  intelligence  with  which  some  dogs 
will  listen  to  directions,  and  ei'en  overhear  conversation,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  striking  and  authentic  ajiecdotes. 
It  is  vain  and  needless  to  deny  a  correspondence  up  to  a 
certain  point  between  men  and  other  auimiUa  in  regard  to 
the  phenomena  of  mental  activity,  as  well  as  the  other  phe- 
iionicua  connected  with  animal  Jife,  like  digestion,  motion,  en- 
joyment and  sufl'ering.  But  their  power  of  tjiinkiug  is  not, 
iike  ours,  capable  of  free  and  indefinite  development  by  edu- 


cation, whereof  language 
also  of  a  capacity  for  it. 
no  small  difference  betwc' 
gent  of  tte  lower  races 
speechleiis  human  being, 
conceptions,  undefined  i 


e  chief  means,  as  tt  is  the  sign 
There  is,  it  need  not  be  doubted, 
en  the  thought  of  the  most  intelli- 
,  and  that  of  the  least  cultivated 
Yet  what  a  chaos  of  unaualyzed 
mpressions,  and  unreasoned  con- 
clusions the 'mind  of  every  one  of  us  would  be  without 
speech,  it  is  well-uiglt  impossible  for  us  to  have  even  a  faint 
idea — for  us  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ei- 
pression,  and  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  lean  upon  it,  that 
we  can  now  even  differ  and  dispute  as  to  whether  thought 
and  its  instrument  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
mental  action  of  tho  wholly  wild  and  untrained  niau  is  cer- 
tainly less  unlike  to  that  ol'  the  beast  tliau  to  that  of  the  man 
who  lias  been  educated  by  the  acquisition  and  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  distinction  of  the  t«  o  former  is  niuinly  that  of 
potentiality ;  they  are  like  the  fecundated  and  the  unfecuu- 
dated  egg ;  the  one  can  develop  into  organized  life  ;  the 
other  cannot.  Lot  us  look  at  an  illustration  which  aball  set 
forth  both  their  correspondence  and  their  dift'erence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  crow  has  a  cajjacity  to 
count,  up  to  a  certain  num.bcr.  If  two  hunters  enter  a  liut 
wid  only  one  comes  out,  ho  w  ill  not  be  allured  near  the  plitco 
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by  aaj'  bait,  however  tempting ;  the  Hame  wiU  bo  the  case,  if 
three  enter  and  tivo  come  out,  or  if  four  enter  and  three 
come  out — -and  ao  on,  till  a  number  is  reached  which  in  be- 
yond his  arithmetio;  till  he  t'annot  perceive  that  one  hoa 
heeii  left  behind,  and  bo  is  led  to  venture  within  reach  of  the 
hidden  gun,  to  his  destruction.  Something  very  like  this  would 
be  true  of  men,  without  language.  Open  for  the  briefest 
instant  a  hand  with  one  corn  in  it,  and  then  ay;ain  with  two, 
and  any  one  who  has  an  eye  tan  teli  the  difference ;  bo  with 
two  and  three,  witK  three  and  four — and  so  on,  up  to  a  limit 
which  may  vary  with  the  quickness  of  eye  and  readiness  of 
thought  of  the  counter,  results  of  his  natural  capacity  or  at 
hia  training,  but  which  is  surely  reached,  and  soon.  Open 
the  hand,  for  instance,  with  twenty  corns,  then  drop  one 
Becretly  aud  open  it  again,  and  the  surest  eye  that  ever 
looked  could  not  detect  the  loss.  Or  put  near  one  another 
two  piles  or  rows,  one  of  nineteen,  the  other  of  twenty,  and 
it  would  be  not  less  impracticable  to  distinguish  them  by  im- 
mediate appreheusiou.  But  here  appears  the  discordance 
between  the  human  mind  and  tbat  of  the  brute.  The  crow 
would  never  find  out  that  the  heap  of  twenty  is  greater  than 
that  of  nineteen  ;  the  man  does  it  without  ditficulty  :  he 
analyzes  or  breaks  up  both  iuto  parts,  say  of  four  corns  each, 
the  numerical  value  of  which  he  can  immediately  apprehend, 
as  well  as  their  number  ;  and  he  at  last  finds  a  couple  of 
parts,  whereof  both  he  and  the  crow  could  see  that  tl  B  oui) 
esceeds  the  other. 

1q  this  power  of  detailed  review,  analysis,  and  comparison, 
now,  lies,  as  I  conceive,  the  first  fundamental  trait  of  superi- 
ority  of  man's  endowment.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  would 
merely  amount  to  a  great  aud  valuable  extension  of  tbu 
limits  of  immediate  apprehension  ;  whereas  the  crow  know* 
well  that  three  corns  are  more  than  two  corns,  man  would 
be  able  also  to  satisfy  himself, in  everyactual  L'asewhich  should 
arise,  that  twenty  corns  are  more  than  nineteen  corns,  or  a 
hundred  corns  than  ninety-nine  corns  ;  and  he  would  be 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  larger  heap  where 
a  crow  might  cheat  himself  through  ignorance.  So  much  ii 
possible  without  language,  nor  Would  it  aloi:e  ever  le^d  ta 
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the  poBUi!88ion  of  language.  In  order  to  this,  nnothiT  kind 
of  aDalyata  is  neceBsary,  an  analysia  which  xeparateB  the 
qaalitiea  of  a  thing  from  the  thing  iitsolf,  and  contemjilatea 
them  apart.  The  man,  in  short,  is  able  to  perceive,  not  only 
that  three  coma  nre  more  than  two  coriiB,  but  that  three  are 
more  than  two — a  thing  that  the  bird  neither  does  nor  can 
do.  Such  a  perception  maiiCB  language  possible — for  lan- 
guage-making ia  a  naming  of  the  properties  of  things,  and  of 
things  themselves  through  those  properties — and,  combined 
with  the  other  power  wliicli  we  have  just  noticed,  it  creates 
the  possibility  also  of  an  indefinite  progression  in  thinking 
and  reasoning  by  means  of  language.  Signs  being  found  for 
the  conceptions  '  one,'  '  two,'  '  three,'  and  ho  on,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  build  them  up  into  any  higher  aggregate  that  we 
I'hooae,  following  each  step  of  combination  by  a  sign,  and 
with  that  sign  associating  the  result  of  the  process  that 
made  it,  so  as  to  be  effectually  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  process  over  again  in  each  new  case.  Thus, 
from  the  recognition  that  three  is  more  than  two,  that  two 
and  one  are  three,  that  twice  two  is  four — all  which  truths 
are  virtually  within  reach  of  the  crow,  since  he  would  deter- 
mine aright  any  practical  question  that  inyolved  them — we 
rise  to  the  recognition  that  twenty  is  more  than  nineteen, 
that  fiiteen  and  five  are  twenty,  that  seven  times  seven  are 
forty-nine,  or  ten  times  ten  are  a  hundred:  and  these  are 
ti-uths  which  we  could  only  reach  by  means  of  language ; 
they  are  inferences,  cireuitously  arrived  at,  and  made  by 
means  of  language  not  less  manageable  than  the  simpler 
truths  which  are  matters  of  direct  synthetic  apprehension. 
He  who,  having  learned  only  to  count,  couatrurts  for  his  own 
use  a  multiplicition-table,  haa  to  work  onward  from  step  t« 
step  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  he  who  has  no  speech ; 
bat  every  product  that  he  attains  and  fixes  in  memory  with 
its  factors,  is  an  acquisition  made  once  for  all.  Indefinite 
progress  is  thus  ushered  in  ;  every  new  result  of  mathemati- 
cal reasoning  is  rendered  capable  of  being  handled,  and  the 
whole  career  of  mathematical  science  is  initiated.  Yet  not 
to  be  carried  on  by  words  alone.  The  most  skilful  mathema- 
tiauui  <a,unot  perform  any  of  the  more  compKouted  proceaset 
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of  calculation  with  Bigna  merely  uttered  or  conceived  of  at 
uttered ;  he  must  write  down  his  equations  and  serieA,  and 
work  out  painfully,  in  long  rows  of  figures,  his  numerical  re- 
sults :  for,  though  all  was  implied  iu  his  first  assumption,  aa 
eTolved  ai:ct>rding  to  the  unvarying  relations  of  numbers, 
and  the  principles  of  mathematical  rea>saning,  he  is  unable  to 
grasp  the  various  quantities  ivith  his  mind,  and  to  follow  out 
unerringly  the  successive  steps  of  the  processes,  without  re- 
cording each  as  he  tjikes  it.  It  is  none  the  leas  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  work  is  a  mental  one :  mathematical 
quantities  we  identical  neither  with  the  written  figures  and 
symbols,  nor  with  the  spoken  signs  ;  nor  is  mathematical 
reasoning  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  one  or  the 
other ;  both  are  kindred  instrumentaliticB,  whereby  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  accomplish  what  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
beyond  its  power. 

Tiie  main  truths  which  we  have  to  accept  as  touching  the 
relation  of  language  to  thought  are,  I  think,  brought  out  by 
this  illustration.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  illustration  on 
the  side  of  the  in  dispensability  of  language.  For  no  other 
class  of  conceptions  are  so  eminently  abstract  as  are  the 
mathematical,  none  so  wholly  dependent  upon  spoken  and 
written  signs  and  sym.hola.  They  are  so  essentially  ideal  in 
their  character,  so  divorcible  from  concrete  objects,  that  they 
can  he  worked  with  mechanically,  can  he  put  together  and 
taken  apart  without  constant  reference  to  real  conditions — 
though  only  according  to  rules  and  methods  ultimately 
founded  on  concrete  eiomplification,  on  immediate  synthetic 
apprehensions  which  are  capable  of  being  grasped  by  minds 
lower  than  human.  Yet,  even  here,  the  signs  are  merely 
the  instruments  of  thought,  and  created  by  it.  The  symbols 
of  the  calculus  are  not  more  truly  the  device  of  the  master- 
minds which,  esalted  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  their  own 
and  others'  previous  studies,  apprehended  the  higher  and 
more  recondite  relations  involved  in  this  now  mode  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  than  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
numbers  is  the  gradually  e'.aborated  work  of  men  who  saw 
and  felt  i  npolled  to  signify  the  simpler  and  more  fundamental 
lelations,  those  which  seem  to  lie  withir  the  reach  of  ever* 
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intellect.  That,  how  ever,  tliey  are  not  so  easily  attained; 
that  not  a  little  time  and  rcflectioD,  and  Boine  apecitil  insight, 
were  required  for  generating  oven  an  ordinary  ayateni  o( 
numeration,  is  clearly  ehown  hy  the  facta  of  language.  There 
are  dialects  that  name  no  higher  numhera  than  '  three  '  or 
'  four  I '  aD  beyond  is  an  undistingiiiBhed  "  many,"  the  definite 
relations  of  which  are  as  unmanageable  by  the  speakers  of 
those  dialects  as  if  they  were  speechlcBs.  Many  others  iiave 
not  risen  to  the  apprehensioa  of  a  hundred ;  the  Indo- 
European  race,  before  its  dispersion,  had  apparently  formed 
no  word  for  '-thousand ; '  the  Greek  popular  mind  had  dis- 
tinctly conceived  no  higher  group  than  '  ten  thousand ' 
(mifriad).  We  liave  ouraelves  given  names  only  to  a  few  of 
the  first  numbers  in  that  infinite  series  which,  having  once 
hit  upon  the  method  of  decimal  multiplication  and  notation, 
we  are  capable  of  apprehending  and  of  managing.  And 
what  more  significant  mark  of  the  eitemalify  of  the  wholo 
system  of  numerical  names  and  signs  could  we  ask  to  find 
lian  its  decimal  character,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
altogether  based  upon  the  wholly  irrelevant  uircumatauee  of 
the  number  of  our  fingers,  those  ready  aids  to  an  unready 
reckoner  ?  Had  we  chanced  to  possess  six  digits  on  each 
hand,  our  series  of  arithmetical  "  digits "  would  also  be 
twelve,  and  we  should  now  bo  rejoicing  iu  the  use  of  a 
duodecimal  ayatern — the  superior  advantages  of  which  in 
many  respects  are  generally  acknowledged. 

In  e      y  d  p    t        t  of  thougiit,  the  mind  derives  from 
the  po  n    f    p      h  something  of  the  same  advantage, 

and  in  th  m  y  as  iu  mathematical  rciisoning.  The 
idea  w!     h  h      f       1  its  incarnation  in  a  word   becomes 
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■pheres  of  ratio iiitiitiun,  where  oar  mIndH  could  hardly  work 
at  all  without  the  direct  aid  of  language ;  aa  there  are  also 
those  where  they  could  not  surely  hold  and  foUow  the  chain 
of  reason  and  deduction  without  the  still  further  asaietance 
afforded  hy  writing  down  the  argument.  It  may  be  freely 
conceded  that  auch  toentftl  proeesaea  ae  we  are  in  the  constant 
hahit  of  performing  would  be  too  difficult  for  ua  to  compaaa 
without  words — a^  they  tertainly  also  lie  far  beyond  what 
would  have  been  oar  mental  reach  had  we  not  been  trained 
through  the  use  of  language  to  orderly  thought,  and  enriched 
with  the  wealth  of  mental  acquisitions  accumulated  by  our 
predeceeaora  and  stored  up  in  words.  But  this  is  a  very 
diflerent  thing  from  acknowledging  that  thought  is  impossible 
without  language.  So,  also,  to  build  steam-eDgines  and 
tabular-bridges,  to  weave  satius  and  Brussela  carpets,  to 
tunnel  mountains,  to  fill  up  valloya,  is  imposaible  without  the 
■id  of  complicated  and  powerful  machinery ;  yet  we  do  not 
on  that  account  deny  all  power  and  efficiency  to  the  bare 
human  hands.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  clearly  that  machin- 
ery ia,  in  every  part  and  parcel,  ultimately  the  work  of 
human  hands,  uhich  can  do  wondrous  thingB  without  it,  if 
stiil  more  wondrous  with  it.  Language,  in  like  manner,  ia 
the  instrument  of  thought,  the  machinery  with  which  the 
mind  worka ;  an  instrument  by  which  its  capacity  to  achieve 
yaluahlo  reaulta  is  indefinitely  increased,  but  which,  far  from 
being  identical  with  it,  13  one  of  its  own  products ;  with  and 
by  which  it  works  with  freedom,  depending  upon  it  now 
more,  now  less,  according  to  circumatancea— as  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  style  of  elaboration,  the  deliberation  required  or 
permitted;  and  fully  able  to  carry  on  the  same  operations 
with  instrumentalities  grcatiy  differing  in  conipleteuosa  and 
inherent  adaptatiou  to  their  purjiose. 

Our  conclusiou  stands  fast,  then,  that  thought  is  anterior 
to  language,  and  independent  of  it ;  it  is  not  compelled  to 
find  expression  in  order  to  be  thought.  The  Immense  and 
incalculable  advantage  which  it  gains  from  its  command  ot 
speech  is  something  incidental :  something  intended,  indeed, 
ind  a  necessary  implication  in  the  gift  of  speech  to  the 
hninar.  race ;  yet  coming  as  n  consequence  of  something  elH^ 
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growing  out  of  thnt  coin  muni  cation  which  rr  tn  must  and  will 
have  with  their  fellows.  True  it  is  that  the  individual  tcindj 
without  language,  would  be  a  dwarl'ed  and  comparatively 
powertesH  organ :  but  this  means  simply  that  man  could 
develop  his  powers,  and  become  what  he  was  meant  to  be, 
only  in  society,  by  converse  with  his  fellows.  He  is  by  hi" 
essential  nature  a,  social  being,  and  hia  most  precious  indi 
vidiml  possesaion,  his  speech,  be  gets  only  as  a  social  beinp 
The  historical  beginnings  of  speech,  therefore,  were  do  apoi' 
toneous  outbursts,  realizing  to  the  inind  of  the  utterer  the 
conceptions  with  which  he  was  swelling ;  they  were  suceesa- 
fiil  results  of  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  signs  by  which 
those  conceptions  should  be  called  up  also  in  the  minds  of 

These  considerations,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  found 
to  reliere  the  remaining  part  of  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering of  not  a  little  of  its  perplexity.  EecogniKing  the 
estemal  and  non-essential  nature  of  the  bond  which  unites 
every  constituent  of  language  to  the  idea  represented  by  it, 
and  also  the  eiteraal  nature  of  the  force  which  brings  about 
the  genesis  of  the  sign,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  inquiry 
to  this  form :  how  should  the  first  language-makers,  human 
beings  gifted  like  ourselves,  with  no  exceptional  endowments, 
but  with  no  disabilities  other  than  that  of  the  non-develop- 
ment of  their  inherent  capacities,  have  naturally  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  the  possession  of  signs  by  which  they  could 
understand  one  another?  Before  we  take  up  and  eiamine 
the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  first 
pro<fesae8  of  algn-making,  however,  we  must  look  for  a 
moment  at  one  or  two  preliminary  points,  of  a  more  geni'ral 
character. 

Our  first  point  concerns  the  ofSce  of  the  voice  as  instru- 
ment of  expression.  If  the  tie  between  idea  and  sign  be  so 
loose,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  sign  always  a  spoken  one, 
and  language,  as  we  use  the  term,  a  body  solely  of  articulated 
utterances  P  lo  anawering  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  superior  convenience  and  availability  of  spoken  signs,  aa 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  kind.  These  qualitiim, 
md  these  alone,  designate  the  voice  to  its  office.      Fhtre  li 
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utterancea.  The  oue  thing  necessary  ia,  that  thought,  tend- 
ing irresistibly  toward  espreasion  under  the  impulse  to  com- 
munication, should  find  the  means  of  intelligibly  expressing 
itHelt',  With  the  mental  powera  aud  social  tendencies  which 
men  have,  they  would,  even  if  unendowed  with  voice,  have 
nevertheless  put  themselves  in  possession  of  language — lan- 
guage less  perfect  and  manageable,  to  be  sure,  than  is  our 
preaeut  speech  ;  hut  still,  real  language.  Beaort,  doubtlsHa, 
would  first  have  been  had  to  gesture:  it  is  hardly  less 
natural  to  men  to  use  their  hands  than  their  tongues  to  help 
the  communieation  of  their  ideas  ;  the  postures  of  the  body, 
the  movements  of  the  face,  can  he  made  full  of  significance  j 
the  resources  of  pautoniime  are  varioua  and  abundant,  and 
cunstitute  a  means  of  expression  often  siiccesefully  employed, 
between  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conventional 
signs  of  oue  another's  spoken  language.  Those  human 
beings  whose  vocal  powers  are  rendered  useless  by  the  dead- 
nesd  of  their  ears  learn  a  pantomimic  language  which  answers 
their  needs,  both  of  cummunication  aud  of  mental  training, 
in  uo  stinted  measure.  It  has,  indeed,  its  timitations  and 
defects;  but  what  it  might  be  made,  if  it  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  attainable  by  men,  aod  were 
elaborated  by  the  consenting  labour  of  generations,  as  spoken, 
speech  has  been,  we  perhaps  are  slow  to  realize.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  might  far  exceed,  both  in  wealth  of  resources 
aud  in  diatinct  apprehensibility,  many  an  existing  spoken 
language,  might  ally  itself  with  a  mode  of  writing,  and 
become  an  efficient  means  and  aid  of  human  progress.  How 
easy  a  language  of  gestures  is  to  acquire,  and  how  natural  to 
use,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fully  endowed 
children  of  the  instructors  in  deaf-and-dumb  asylums, 
brought  up  among  those  who  employ  both  it  and  the  spoken 
tongue,  are  accustomed  to  learn  the  former  first,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  preference  to  the  other,  till  long  after  the 
time  when  other  children  usually  talk  freely.  It  is  past  all 
reasonable  question  that,  in  the  earliest  communicatioE 
between  human  beings,  gesture  long  played  a  considerable, 
if  not  the  priucipivl,  part,  and  that  our  race  learned  oalf  b* 
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i^recB  tie  Buperior  capacities  of  Bpoken  aigna,  ai.d  by 
degrees  worked  thorn  out  to  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  ordinary 
needs  of  expresBion]  whengeHtnre  was  relegated  to  the  depart* 
ment  of  rhetoric,  to  the  office  of  giving  iadividnal  colouring 
and  intensity  to  intellectual  expreBaion — as,  in  aU  well, 
developed  languages,  haa  been  the  case  with  tone  also.  Wa 
do  not  need  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  inquiry  as  to  the 
modes  and  reaaona  of  the  special  adaptednesa  of  vocal  utter- 
ance to  the  uses  of  expression.  The  fact  is  palpable,  recog- 
nized by  every  mind,  and  illustrated  by  the  whole  hiatory  of 
human  communication.  We  feel  that  those  who  learn  to 
talk  well  without  speaking  are  to  be  compared  with  tlie 
mutilated  beings  who,  deprived  of  handa,  learn  to  mate  their 
feet  do  tbe  ordinary  and  natural  work  of  hands.  Many  of 
UB  have  seen  toys  constructed,  figures  cut  out,  pictures 
painted  by  auch  beings,  with  the  help  of  instrumentB  grasped 
by  the  toes,  which  we  who  poaseas  the  most  supple  of  fingers 
might  try  in  vain  to  imitate :  and  in  the  possibility  of  aneh 
things  we  note  the  controlling  power  of  the  true  actor,  the 
human  mind  and  aoul,  which,  in  the  direction  of  its  special 
gifts,  can  work  out  beautiful  and  wonderful  results  with 
instrumentalitiea  that  appear  to  us  awkward,  feeble,  and 
inefficient.  The  voice,  the  articulating  power,  was  the 
appointed  and  provided  means  of  supplying  the  chief  want 
of  man's  social  nature,  language ;  and  no  race  of  men  fails 
to  show,  by  its  poaaesaion  of  articulate  speech,  that  the  pre- 
vision was  one  natural,  recognizable,  and  sufficient. 

Otir  second  point  concerns  the  general  class  of  ideaa 
which  should  havo  first  found  incorporation  in  speech. 
What  we  are  brought  by  our  hiatorical  analysia  of  language 
i-:  recognize  as  the  beginniuga  of  speech  was  set  forth  in  thn 
seventh  lecture.  Eoots,  directly  significant  of  quality  op 
action,  were  there  shown  to  be  tbe  starting-points,  the  germs, 
of  our  whole  vaat  system  of  nomenclature,  for  qualitiea, 
beings,  and  relations.  Many  minda,  however,  find  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  such  a  result.  They  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  language  can  have  begun  with  the  expression  of  any- 
thing BO  abstract  as  a  ([uality  ;  they  feel  as  if  the  first  wirdi  J 
nnst  have  been  designations  for  concrete  things,  for  lb*  1 
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ir  ac  (^MM*.  la  feraAk,  how*ar,  tl>e  two  ot« 
ItHMttoW^wbt^Uateoocrete  things 
jniMd,  Jiili^BtAiJ.  and  duHfied.  in  tha 
Wiliwl  ajBthetia  opcntioas  itf  Os  ataOigBnee  ;  80  «re  tbej 
Ab  in  the  iofirior  JnlafligBwew  of  ths  lower  miiTwiiit ;  but 
I  ^  not  and  cnnnat  lend  to  )«»• 

Imping.!  Wgina  with  nnaljaa,  and  tha  appreb^t- 
MOa  of  chamctenatM  nitalrtiTn  Sot  what  the  mind  Snt 
t  rendilj  otpn- 
Ue  of  heui^  iaIelbgTblj  signified,  deterained  the  e&rlieat 

Now  n  MKutrote  object,  n  oomplnx  existence,  ie  juet 
an  mn^  out  of  the  immediatv  reach  of  the  sign-making 
fiuniit;  as  is  a  moral  art  or  an  intcliectnal  rdntton.  As, 
daring  the  whole  hiuorv  of  Langua^  deMgnations  of  the 
latter  daaaes  of  ideaa  bare  be«n  arriTed  at  tbroogb  the  me- 
diam  of  names  for  pkreical  a«ts  aud  relations,  so  have  appel- 
lations for  the  former  been  won  by  ateaas  of  their  perceived 
characteristics.  So  etTroologist  feels  that  he  has  traced  out 
the  history  of  any  concrete  appellation  till  he  has  carried  il 
back  to  a  word  eipressire  of  qusli^.  We  saw  in  the  third 
lecture  that,  when  we  would  make  a  tume  for  a  thing,  we 
have  recoui^e  alwajs  to  its  qualities  ;  we  take  some  general 
word  designating  one  of  its  diatioguiahing  properties,  and 
limit  it  to  signifting  the  thing  ilt«lf  (as  when  we  derived 
board  from  broad,  wioon  from  Bieiu»riny,  tmitk  from  gjnooth- 
iHf)  ;  or  ebe  we  identify  by  some  common  property  or  pro- 
perties, or  connect  by  eome  other  equivalent  tie  of  araociation 
the  thing  to  be  named  with  another  thing  already  named, 
and  call  it  by  the  iatter's  title  (as  in  deriving  Jupiter's  moon* 
from  moon.  Board  of  Trade  from  board,  Smitlis  from  mitb}. 
Let  any  oat'  of  us,  even  now,  after  all  our  long  training  in 
the  espression  of  our  conceptions,  attempt  to  convey  to  an- 
other person  his  idea  of  some  sensible  thing,  and  he  will 
mevihblT  find  himself  reviewing  its  distinctive  qualities,  nod 


■electing  those  wbich  Le  aball  intimste,  b;  awh  Bigns  m  he 
can  niaku  iutelligible;  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  we 
can  make  a  defioitioii  or  description,  whether  for  our  own 
use  or  for  that  of  anybody  elae.  If,  for  example,  a  dog  is 
the  subject  of  our  efibrt,  we  compare  our  conception  of  him 
with  thoee  of  other  sensible  objocte,  and  note  its  specific  dif- 
ferences— as  his  animality,  shape,  ei^e,  disposition,  Toice. 
This  is  BO  essentiaUy  a  human  procedure  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  first  makers  of  language  as  following  any  other. 
Then,  in  finding  a  deaignation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
clude and  body  forth  together  the  sum  of  observed  qualities ; 
in  the  first  instaoce,  not  less  than  in  all  after  time,  some  one 
among  them  would  necessarily  be  made  the  ground  of  appel- 
lation. The  sign  produced  would  naturally  vary  with  the 
instrumentality  used  to  produce  it,  and  the  sense  to  which  it 
was  addressed :  in  the  instance  which  we  have  supposed,  if 
the  meana  of  communication  were  writing,  it  would  probably 
be  the  outline  figure  of  a  dog ;  if  gesture,  an  imitation  of 
Home  characteristic  viaible  act,  like  biting,  or  wagging  the 
tail ;  if  the  voice,  not  less  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
audible  act  of  barking  ;  the  dog's  primal  designation  would 
be  bow-wow,  or  something  equivalent  to  it.  But  in  this 
designation  would  be  directly  intimated  the  act ;  the  actor 
would  be  suggested  by  implication  merely  :  bow-wow,  as  name 
for  '  dog,'  would  literally  mean  '  the  animal  that  bow-wow.' 
So  iu  the  case  of  a  word  tike  gplash,  used  to  imitate  and  call 
up  before  the  mind  the  fall  of  a  atone  into  water — the  col- 
lision of  the  stone  and  the  water  would  bo  the  immediate 
suggestion  ;  but  a  natural  act  of  association  might  make  the 
sign  mean  the  stone,  or  the  water,  or  the  act  of  throwing,  or 
the  fall.  Ono  aigu  would  turn  more  readily  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  property  or  action,  another  to  that  of  a  concrete 
thing,  an  actor,  according  to  the  nature  of  each,  and  the 
eiigenciea  of  practical  use  as  regarded  it ;  but  both  would 
be  inherently  a  kind  of  indifferent  middle,  capable  of  eon- 
veraion  to  either  purpose  :  and,  in  the  poverty  of  expresaion 
tad  indistinctness  of  analysis  belonging  to  tl  e  primitive  sta 
■f  linguistic  growth,  would  doubtless  bear  various  offices 
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onco.  In  short,  they  would  bo  such  rudiments  of  apeech, 
rather  than  parts  of  epeedi,  aa  we  have  already  found  tUa 
radical  elenieute  of  langimge  to  be. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  nocesBary  conditions  of  the  act  of  pro- 
ductiou.  of  our  language,  an  being  the  creation  of  a  spoken 
sigD  for  mutual  intelligence  between  speaker  and  hearer,  de- 
termine the  kind  of  Bignificance  belonging  to  the  first  pro- 
duced words.  An  acted  sign,  and  a  language  of  aueh,  would 
have  been  of  the  same  quality.  "While,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  language  of  written  characters,  beginning  with  pictorial 
signs,  would  be  of  a  very  different  structure  :  ita  first  worda 
would  be  designations  of  concrete  sensible  objects — since 
drawingB  are  fitted  to  suggest  concrete  objects  rather  than 
their  individual  qualities — and,  from  these,  designations  of 
qualities  wouk'  have  to  be  arrived  at  by  secondary  processes. 

Our  reasonings  have  now  at  Itngth  brought  ub  very  near 
to  a  positive  conclusion  res^jecting  the  mode  of  genesis  of 
even  the  first  beginnings  of  spoken  speech.  But,  rather 
than  follow  them  farther,  to  a  jet  more  definite  result,  we 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  variona  theories  that  have  been 
framed  to  explain  how  men  should  have  found  out  what  their 
voice  waa  given  them  for,  and  should  have  begun  to  apply  it 
to  ita  proper  usea,  producing  with  it  significant  worda. 

Of  such  theories  there  are  three  which  are  especially 
worthy  of  note.  The  first  holds  that  the  earliest  namM  of 
objects  and  actions  were  produced  by  imitation  of  natural 
sounds  ;  animals,  for  instance,  were  denominated  from  their 
characteristic  utterances,  as,  with  ua,  the  cuckoo  is  so  named : 
the  dog  was  called  a  how-wow,  the  sheep  a  haa,  the  cow  a 
vtoo,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  many  uoiaes  of  inanimate  nature, 
aa  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  gurg- 
ling ard  splashing  of  water,  the  cracking  and  crashing  of 
heavy  falling  objects,  suggested  in  like  manner  imitative 
utterances  which  were  applied  to  designate  them  ;  and  that 
by  auch  raeana  a  sufiiciont  store  of  radical  words  was  origin- 
ated to  serve  as  the  germs  of  language.  Tliis  is  called  the 
onomatoonptic  thcnry.  The  second  ie  to  this  effect :  that  the 
"natural  sounds  which  we  utter  when  in  a  state  of  excited 
feeling,  Iho  ch's  and  ah'f,  the  pooh's  and  j?sAai0'«,  ore  the  uiii. 
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mate  bej^iuniiiga  of  speech.  Tbie  is  alylod  the  !nteri£j,,t!cma] 
theoCT-  A  roceot  writer  of  great  popularity,  Professor  Mm 
'MuUor,*  ent-rely  rejects  both  these,  stigmatizing  thorn  an 
"  the  ioro-fcoio  theory  "  and  "  the  pooh-pooh  theory"  respect- 
i?e]y,  auii  adopts  from  a  German  authority  (Professor  Ileyae, 
nf  Berlin)  a  third,  whish  is,  abridged  frum  Ilia  own  statement, 
w  foUows  ;  "  There  is  a  law  which  runs  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  nature,  that  everything  which  is  struck  rings. 
Each  substance  has  its  peculiar  ring,  ...  It  was  the  Hunie 
with  man,  the  most  bij^hly  organized  of  nature's  works  " — 
ana  so  on.  Man  possessed  an  instinctive  "  faculty  for  giv- 
ing articulate  expression  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  hia 
mind."  But  "  this  creative  faculty,  which  gave  to  each  con- 
ception, as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a 
phonetic  expressiou,  became  extinct  when  its  object  was  ful- 
filled," etc.  This,  in  its  turn,  has  been  very  appositely 
termed  "  the  ding-dong  theory." 

What  value  we  have  to  attribute  to  these  various  theories 
\»  readily  to  he  inferred  from  the  priiicipleB  alreiidy  hid  down 
aiid  established.  The  third  may  be  very  summarily  dis- 
missod,  as  wholly  unfounded  and  worthless.  It  is,  indeen, 
not  a  little  surprising  to  see  a  man  of  the  acknowledged 
ability  and  great  learning  of  Professor  Miiller,  after  depre- 
ciating and  casting  ridicule  upon  the  views  of  othefs  respect- 
ing BO  important  a  point,  put  forward  one  of  his  own  as  a 
mere  authoritative  dictum,  resting  it  upon  nothing  better 
than  a  fanciful  comparison  which  lacks  every  element  of  a 
true  analogy,  not  venturing  to  attempt  its  support  by  a 
single  argument,  instance,  or  illustration,  drawn  from  eithei 
the  nature  or  the  history  of  language,  t&e  tells  us,  virtually, 
that  man  was  at  the  outset  a  kiud  of  bell ;  and  that,  wheu  i 
an  idea  struck  him,  he  naturally  ran^  We  wonder  it  was  not 
added  that,  like  other  bells,  he  naturally  rang  by  the  tongue: 
this  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and 
would  merely  have  set  more  plainly  before  our  minds  the 
real  character  of  the  whole  theory.  It  fuUy  implies  tha 
doctrine,  which  we  have  shown  above  to  be  erroneous,  thit 
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tliouglit  tfTicli  to  biirat  into  expresBion  by  aa  internal 
impulse,  ioetead  of  under  an  external  iuducemeBt ;  and  witb 
this  it  couples  tbe  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  impulse 
ceased  to  act  when  a  first  start  had  thus  been  given  to  ibe 
development  of  human  speech.  In  effect,  it  eiplaina  tbe 
origin  oi'  language  by  a  miracle,  a  special  and  esceptionol 
capiicity  having  been  conierred  for  tbe  purpose  upon  tbe 
first  men,  and  withdrawn  again  from  their  descendanta. 
The  formation  of  language  is  never  over  in  any  such  manner 
SB  should  release  an  instinct  like  this  from  farther  service,  if 
it  really  esiated  in  human  nature.  New  cognitions  and 
deductions  still  thrill  through  tbe  brains  of  men,  yet  without 
Betting  their  tongues  swinging,  any  more  than  their  fiugers 
working.  In  all  our  investigations  of  language,  we  find 
nothing  which  should  lead  ns  to  surmise  that  an  intellectual 
apprehension  could  ever,  by  an  internal  process,  become 
transmuted  into  an  articulated  sound  or  complex  of  sounds. 
We  do,  indeed,  see  that  wha,t  strongly  affects  the  emotional 
nature  prompts  utterance,  as  it  also  prompta  gcBture :  fear, 
surprise,  joy,  lead  to  exclamations ;  and  delight  at  a  new 
cognition  might  find  vent  in  an  interjection;  but  tliis  inter- 
jection would  express  the  delight,  not  the  cognition  ;  if  lan- 
guage commenced  in  such  a  way,  the  historical  beginnings 
of  speech  would  be  names  of  emotions,  not  of  the  qualities  ol 

The  fatal  weakness  of  auch  attempta  ae  this  to  explain  the 
earliest  steps  in  the  formation  of  language  lies  in  the  frwt 
that  they  would  fain  discover  there  some  force  at  work 
diftering  entirely  from  that  which  directs  the  whole  at'ter- 
course  of  linguistic  development.  We,  on  tbe  contrary, 
having  fully  recognized  the  truth  that  all  language-making, 
through  the  long  recorded  periods  of  linguistic  history,  con- 
Bists  in  a  succession  of  attempts  to  find  an  intelligible  sign  for 
a  conception  which  the  mind  has  formed  and  desires  to  com- 
municate, must  look  to  find  the  same  principle  operative  also 
at  the  -lerj  outset  of  that  history. 

Eegarding  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see 
clearij  what  and  how  much  value  we  are  to  ascribe  to  th< 
other  two  theories,   \e  M-omatopoetic  and  the  interject  tonal 
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Each  of  theni  famishes  a  good  and  sufBcient  explam  tiori  of 
a  part  of  the  facts  for  wliich  we  are  seeking  to  account, 
since  eitch  Buggeatn  available  means  by  which  the  first 
Bpeakera  should  have  arrived  at  mutually  intelligible  signs. 
Bspecially  great  ond  undeniable  are  the  capabilities  of  the  one- 
matopoetic  principle.  We  saw  in  one  of  our  recent  illustra- 
tions that,  since  qualities  or  acts  are  the  immediate  object* 
of  the  first  degignations,  and  since  the  voice  is  the  appointed 
means  of  designating,  audible  acts,  utterances  or  accompauy- 
ing  noises,  would  be  moat  naturally  choaen  to  be  deaignated. 
That  words  have  been  and  may  be  formed  through  the 
medium  of  imitation  of  natural  sounds  is  palpably  true ; 
every  language  haa  such  to  show  in  its  vocabulary.  That, 
for  eiample,  an  animal  cim  be  named  from  its  cry,  and  the 
name  thus  given  generalized  and  made  fertile  of  derivatives, 
is  shown  by  such  a  word  aa  cod,  which  is  regarded  by  cty- 
mologiats  as  an  abhrevinted  imitation  of  chanticleer'a  eock-a- 
doodle-doo !  and  from  which  come,  by  allusion  to  ihe  bird's 
pride  and  Btriit,  the  words  coquette,  cockade,  the  cod  of 
a  gun,  to  eod  one's  eye,  to  cock  the  head  on  one  side,  a 
cocked  hat,  and  so  on.  Through  all  tlie  stages  of  growth  of 
language,  absoliitely  new  worda  are  produced  by  this  method 
more  than  by  any  other,  or  even  almost  exclusively  ;  there  is 
also  to  be  Been  an  evident  disposition  to  give  an  imitative 
complexion  to  words  which  denote  matters  cognizable  by 
the  ear ;  the  mind  pleases  itself  with  bringing  about  a  sort 
of  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
Both  theory  and  observed  fact,  therefore,  unite  to  prove  the 
imitative  principle  more  actively  productive  than  any  other 
in  the  earliest  proceaaes  of  language -making.  But  neither 
is  a  noteworthy  degree  of  importance  fo  be  denied  to  the 
ojcclamatory  or  interjectional  principle.  It  is,  beyond  al' 
<luestion,  as  natural  for  the  untaught  and  undeveloped  man 
to  utter  exclamations,  is  to  make  gestures,  eipressive  of  his 
and  as,  in  the  absence  of  a  voice,  the  tendency 
might  have  been  fruitful  in  suggesting  a  language 

1  may  most  plausibly  suppose  that 
as  not  without  value  in  aiding  men 
their  voicei  that  which  wm  capablt 
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■ignificant  motions, 
the  tendency  to  exclaim 
to  reoliu)  that  they  bad  i 
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of  biiing  applied  to  eipreaa  the  movementa  of  tbeir  spirits 
Perhaps  the  principal  contribution  of  exclamations  to  thi 
origin  of  lanftuage  was  made  in  thia  way,  ratJier  than  by  tha 
fumiahing  of  actual  radical  elements:  for  the  latter  work, 
their  restricted  scope,  their  subjective  character,  their  in- 
fertility of  relatiouB,  would  render  them  less  fitted. 

There  is  no  real  diacordance  between  the  onomatopoetio 
aud  inter] ectional  theories,  nor  do  the  advocates  of  either,  it 
18  believed,  deny  or  disparage  the  value  of  the  other,  or  refuse 
its  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  common  problem.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  onomatopootic  principle  might  be  without  difficulty 
or  violence  so  widened  that  it  should  include  the  inteijee- 
tional.  We  must,  indeed,  beware  of  restricting  its  action 
too  narrowly.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  sounds  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature :  it  admits 
also  a  kind  of  symbolical  rejjreaentation — as  an  intimation  of 
abrupt,  or  rapid,  or  laborious,  or  smooth  action  by  utterances 
making  an  analogous  improasiou  upon  the  ear.  A  yet  mora 
subjective  symbolism  baa  been  sought  for  among  some  of  tho 
earlier  conatituenia  of  speech  ;  it  baa  been  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, not  without  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility,  that  tho 
pronominal  root  of  the  first  person  in  the  Indo-European  (and 
in  many  other)  languages,  ma  (our  me),  baa  in  its  intemality 
of  formation,  its  utterance  with  closed  lips,  as  if  shutting  out 
the  external  world,  a  peculiar  adaptedness  to  express  one's 
own  persouality ;  and  that  the  demonstrative  ia  (which  liaa 
become  our  thai')  was  prompted  by  the  position  it  calls  for 
in  the  tongue,  which  is  thrust  forward  in  the  mouth,  as  it 
were  to  point  out  the  object  indicated.  Very  little  of  thia 
kind,  if  anything  at  all,  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out  in  the 
material  of  language ;  that,  however,  some  degree  of  such 
subjective  correspondence,  felt  more  distinctly  in  certain 
cases,  less  so  in  others,  may  have  sometimes  suggested  to  n 
root- proposer,  by  a  subrilo  and  hardly  definable  analogy,  one 
particulw-  compies  of  sounds  rather  than  another,  aa  the 
representative  of  an  idea  for  which  he  was  seeking  expression, 
need  not  be  absolutely  denied.  Only,  in  admitting  it,  and 
seeking  for  traces  of  Its  influence,  we  must  beware  ol 
approximating    in   any    degree    to    that    wildest   and  mofil 
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absurd  of  the  maay  vagarieB  respecting  language,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  natural  ami  inherent  eignificance  of  articulatci 
oounds. 

It  is  quito  unnoceasary  that  we  should  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  part  played  by  these  principlea,  or  theaa 
different  forma  of  the  onomatopoetic  principle,  in  generating 
the  germs  of  speech.  We  cannot  go  far  astray,  either  in 
overeati  mating  or  iu  underestimutiug  the  value  of  each  one 
of  them,  if  we  bear  always  distinctly  in  mind  the  higher 
principle  under  which  they  all  alike  exercised  their  influence : 
namely,  that  the  language-makers  were  not  attempting  to 
make  a  faithful  depiction  of  their  thought,  but  ouly  to  find 
for  it  a  mutually  intelligible  sign ;  and  that  everything  which 
conduced  to  such  intelligibility  would  have  been,  and  was, 
resorted  to,  and  to  an  extent  dependent  on  its  degree  of 
adaptedness  to  the  purpose — the  extent  being  a  fair  matter 
for  difference  of  opinion,  and  for  ascertainment  by  further 
detailed  investigation,  both  theoretical  and  bistorical.  There 
are  many  ideas  wliich  would  he  m\ich  more  clearly  intimated 
by  a  gesture,  a  grimace,  or  a  toue,  thau  by  a  word ;  and,  an 
has  been  already  remarked,  we  cannot  doubt  that  tones, 
grimaces,  and  gestures  constituted  no  small  portion  of  the 
first  aign-language,  both  as  independently  conveying  meaning, 
aud  as  helping  to  establish  the  desired  association  between  ar- 
ticulateaigus  and  the  ideas  which  they  were  intended  to  signify. 
Language,  indeed,  never  fully  outgrows  the  need  of  theii 
assistance :  it  is  only  the  moat  highly  developed  and  culti- 
vated tongues,  wielded  by  the  most  akiliiil  writers,  that  can 
make  a  written  passage,  even  when  addressed  to  the  intellect 
aloue,  as  clear  and  effective  as  the  same  would  be  when 
well  uttered,  with  the  addition  of  due  emphasis  and  inflec- 
tion r  and  where  the  emotions  and  passions  are  appealed 
to,  we  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  word-artists 
of  antiquity  (Demosthenes)  that  "  action  "  ia  far  more  than 
words. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  to  look  upon  the  imitative  sigua 
of  which  we  have  bet!a  treating  as  servile  copies  of  natural 
■o\mda,  or  their  exact  reproductions.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
ii  either  called  for  or  poHsibie.     Inarticulate  noiiiea  are  cot 
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faitiifully  reprcacntnbic  by  articulat*,  nor  ia  more  tban  %  di>- 
tant  likeness  needed  in  tbu  sign  that  shall  suggeHt  ajid  rucaU 
them.  The  circumstaiicca  in  which  a  new  word  is  geniirated 
and  used  contribute  no  small  part  toward  its  correct  appre- 
hension, in  the  first,  as  in  all  the  after-stages  of  linguistic 
growtli.  The  most  violent  nmtjiations  of  form,  the  most  ab- 
surd confusions  of  meaning,  committed  upon  words  by  very 
young  children,  when  just  learning  to  talk,  do  not  prevent 
those  who  are  familiar  with  them  from  nnderB landing  which 
of  their  contracted  circle  of  ideas  they  are  intending  to  sig- 
nify ;  and  many  a  change  almoat  as  violent,  or  a  transfer 
flimoat  as  distant,  has  made  part  of  the  rognlar  history  of 
Bpeech,  being  justified  by  the  exigency  that  called  it  forth, 
and  explained  by  the  suggestive  conditions  of  the  ease.  The 
process  of  language-making  was  always  in  a  peculiar  sense 
a  tentative  one  ;  a  searching  after  and  experimental  proposal 
of  signs  thenceforth  to  be  associated  with  conceptions. 
There  was  not  less  eagerness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  o( 
the  hearer  to  catch  and  apprehend  than  on  that  of  the 
speaker  to  communicat-o;  the  impulse  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing was  so  strong  as  to  make  even  a  modicum  of  con- 
nection between  sign  and  sense  sufficient  for  ita  purpose, 
A  wide  range  of  possibilities  was  thus  opened  for  the  desig- 
nation of  any  given  idea,  even  though  resting  upon  the  same 
onomatopoetic  ground  :  as,  indeed,  the  present  facts  of  lan- 
guage show  us  no  little  variety  and  diasimilarity  in  the  con- 
fessedly imitative  names  of  the  same  objects. 

That  distinct  and  unequivocal  sigua  of  onomatopoetic 
action  are  not  abundantly  to  be  recognized  among  the  earliest 
traceable  constituents  of  our  language  ia  no  valid  argument 
against  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  origin  of  speech  which 
we  have  been  defending.  It  has  been  a  common  weaknese 
with  the  upholders  of  the  onomatopoetic  theory,  and  one 
which  moro  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  has  tended  to  dis- 
credit them  and  it  with  linguistic  scholars,  that  they  claim  to 
point  out  too  nmch  in  detail,  endeavouring  'o  find  imitative 
etymologies  where  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
factij  and  a  sounder  a:id  leea  prepoaaeased  judgment  see  an 
origin  r>f  another  and  leas  immediate  character.     Dut  their 
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doctrine  is  sd  impregiiably  foumled  in  the  properly  uiider- 
Btood  fai'ts  of  linguistic  history,  and  in  the  neceaaary  con- 
ditions and  forces  of  its  eiirliest  period,  that  they  can  well 
■iFord  to  be  modeat,  and  even  reeerred,  in  their  attempts  to 
explain  particiJara.  Always  and  everywhere  in  language,  as 
Ke  have  abundantly  seen  in  our  earlier  inquiries  into  the 
processes  of  linguistic  growth,  when  once  the  mutually  intel- 
ligible sign  is  found,  its  origin  is  liable  to  be  forgotten  and 
obscured.  There  was  doubtJoss  a  period  in  the  progress  of 
speech  when  its  whole  structure  was  palpably  onomatopoetic ; 
but  not  a  long  one :  the  onomatopoetic  stage  was  only  a 
stepping- stone  to  sojiething  higher  and  better.  EapecioJly, 
perhaps,  was  this  the  case  in  the  language  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  human  race,  whose  nobler  endowmentn  must 
have  begun  very  early  their  career  of  superior  development. 
If  we  could  trace  the  roots  of  the  other  families  of  language 
back  to  the  aame  remote  stage,  we  might  find  in  some  of 
them  more  evident  traces  of  the  primal  imitative  condition; 
we  may  even  yet  tind  the  eame  principle  dominant  to  a  much 
higlier  degree  through  the  whole  history  of  one  or  other  of 
those  families  than  in  our  own. 

How  many  may  have  been  the  individual  proposaln  of 
signs  which  were  made  ineffectively,  to  be  disregarded  or 
soon  forgotten  again,  or  how  many  the  special  signs  which 
gained  a  certain  currency  in  the  minor  groups  of  the  language- 
making  community,  but  failed  to  win  that  general  acceptance 
which  should  malie  tbem  the  germs  of  a  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  language,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  Nor 
can  we  know  how  numerous,  or  of  what  social  constitution, 
or  in  what  condition  of  life,  was  the  community  which  thus 
formed  the  speech  of  a  linguistic  family  or  of  the  whole  hu- 
niim  race ;  nor  how  rapid  was  the  accumulation  of  uttered 
words  of  general  intelligibility,  nor  how  great  the  store 
gathered  by  direct  imitative  process,  nor  bow  long  the  period 
during  which  they  and  their  like  were  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  communication,  anterior  to  the  beginning  o( 
structura!  development.  On  all  such  topics  as  these — as  WB 
have  found  occasion  to  remark  before  (in  the  BeventJi  lec- 
ture), whec  treating  of  similar  subjects— even  our  g: 
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nre  iiow  n  orth  nothing,  or  bo  nearly  nothing  aa  not  to  doserva 
recording.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  Ian. 
guBge  of  roots  alone  was  ever  otterwise  than  scanty  ond 
feeble  ;  those  are  greatly  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  speech  were  produced  in  &  profusion,  a  super- 
fluity, which  later  times  have  rather  tempered  down  and 
economized  than  increased.  We  can  see  clearly  also  that 
the  imitative  principle,  on  the  one  hand,  lias  its  natural 
limits,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  soon  begin  to  admit 
the  concurrence  of  a  new  principle  of  word-making;  namely, 
the  differentiation  and  various  adaptation  of  the  aigna  already 
established  in  use.  There  would  come  a  time,  before  very 
long,  when  ft  designation  of  certain  ideas  would  be  moro 
easily  won  out  of  existing  material  than  by  the  creation  of 
;iew  (  and  this  facility  would  rapidly  increase  as  the  body  of 
sccepted  eiproaaiou  was  augmented ;  until  finally  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  reached  which  we  find  prevailing  during 
the  historical  periods  of  language,  when  additions  to  our 
store  of  expression  are  almost  exclusively  elaborated  out  of 
modea  of  eipression  io  previous  use,  and  onomatopoeia  ia 
resorted  to  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

The  imitative  principle  is  limited  in  kind  as  well  as  in  ex- 
tent of  action,  and  it  may  sometime  become  a  practical 
inquiry  what  were  the  individual  conceptions  t  h  h  the 
first  signs  were  fitted.  In  the  presetit  state  of  ad  a  m  t 
of  linguistic  science,  as  also  of  our  knowledge  f  th  1  eet 
human  couditions,  such  an  investigation,  though  ai  t  t 
ing  one,  would  doubtless  lead  to  no  valuable  re    It 

The  view  of  language  and  of  its  origin  whi  h  h  b  n 
here  set  forth  will,  as  I  well  know,  be  denounced  by  many  aa 
a  low  view ;  but  the  condemnation  need  not  give  ua  much 
coucem.  It  is  desirable  to  aim  low,  if  thereby  one  hits  the 
Biark  ;  better  humble  iind  true  than  high-flown,  pretentious, 
and  false.  A  considerable  class  of  linguistic  scholars,  fe 
leat  they  should  not  otherwise  make  out  language  to 
sufficiently  exalted  and  sacred  thing,  confound  it  with 
thought,  and  arrogate  to  the  inatiTUDentidity  a  part  of  the 
attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  agent;  thus  beconiing 
involved  in  inconsistescieii  and  obaurditiee,  or  blinding  them- 
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Belves  aud  those  who  depend  upon  them  with  mystical  dog* 
mas,  irreducible  to  the  language  of  fact  and  common  sense. 
Mind  and  its  operations  are  full  of  real  mystery  ;  in  language, 
there  are  no  mysteries,  but  only  the  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
oUeit  aud  most  important  of  all  human  institution!. 


LECTUBE  Xn. 

WIvmeaalotB  am  ipeak.  VaiDc>ofep«ch  to  man.  TcBtnlng  faiToIfad 
in  the  BoquiaitJDti  of  laaKunge.  Keflex  influence  of  language  an  mind 
and  history.  Writing  the  naturaJ  aid  and  complement  of  Bpoech. 
Fundumeutal  idea  of  written  Bp4«ch.  Its  devoluptnent.  Symbolia 
and  ranenioulo  objecl*.  Picture  writing.  Egyptian  hieroglypha, 
Chinese  writing.  Cuneiform  chai-actera.  Syllabic  modes  of  wrltinB. 
The  Phenician  alphabet  and  its  descendants.  Greek  and  lutin 
alpliahels.  Engliuli  alphabet.  Englieh  orthography.  Rank  of  Iha 
English  auiong  languugea. 


Our  last  inquiries,  into  the  origin  of  language  aud  llie 
nature  of  its  cuuueetion  with  thought,  brought  ue  to  conL-lu- 
siona  accordant  with  tboae  we  had  reached  in  the  course  of 
our  earlier  discussions,  and  foreshadowed  by  them.  As  we 
had  found  befoi^  that  the  only  forces  immediately  concerned 
in  the  growth  and  changes  of  language  were  human,  bo  dow 
we  saw  that  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  any  others  ae 
having  borne  a  share  in  its  origination :  in  its  incipient 
stage,  no  less  than  in  its  succeeding  phases,  speech  has  been 
the  work  of  those  whose  needs  it  supplies ;  it  is  in  no 
other  sense  of  divine  origin  than  as  everything  which  man 
poHBesaes  is  a  divine  gift,  the  product  of  endowments  and 
conditionB  wliich  are  not  of  his  own  determining.  Aa, 
fui'ther,  wc  had  recognized  the  arbitrariness  and  convention- 
ality of  the  means  whereby  each  individual  among  us  signifioa 
hifl  conceptions  to  his  fellowe — namely,  utterances  learned  by 
each  from  those  among  whom  his  lot  chanced  to  be  cast,  he 
being  forced  to  speak  ae  titc;  Here  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
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— ^o  now  we  perceived  tliat  the  aame  qualities  liat.  attached 
frijia  the  very  outset  to  the  eigiiB  chosen  for  espreBeiou ; 
that,  as  there  is  at  preeent  no  internal  and  neeeaBary  reason 
why  we  employ  one  particular  complex  of  sounds  rather  than 
another  as  the  representative  of  a  particular  idea,  bo  there 
had  never  been  any  such  reason ;  that  words  never  meant 
thoughts,  hut  always  simply  designated  them.  It  had  form- 
erly appeared  to  us  that,  although  there  has  been  in  every 
case  an  etymological  reason  for  a  word,  this  reason  is  one  of 
convenience  only,  founded  in  the  prior  acquisitions  and 
habitudes  of  the  word-makers;  efficient,  indeed,  at  the 
moment  of  origination  of  the  word,  whose  association  with  the 
intended  meaning  it  is  instrumental  in  initiating,  but  idle 
when  the  association  has  once  been  formed,  and  therefore 
soon  neglected  by  the  language-users,  and  often  forgotten 
beyond  power  of  recovery — and  now  we  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  the  very  first  words  had  only  a  similar 
reason,  being  such  utterances  as  the  natural  endowments  and 
habits  of  man,  his  imitative  faculty  and  hia  tendency  to 
eselaim,  made  the  feasible  means  of  arriving  at  a  mutual 
comprehension  between  utterer  and  liatfiner.  Onomatopoeia, 
in  all  its  varieties  of  application,  thus  came  in  at  the  outset, 
aided  and  supplemented  by  tone  and  gesture,  to  help  the  lan- 
guage-makers to  find  intelligible  signs,  but  ceased  to  control 
the  history  of  each  sign  wheu  once  this  had  become  under- 
stood and  conventionally  accepted;  while  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  principle  gradually  diminished  and  died  out 
(»  a  stock  of  signs  was  accumulated  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
germa  of  speech,  and  to  increase  by  combination  and  difFer- 
entiation.  Thus,  as  mutual  intelligibility  had  been  before 
proved  to  be  the  only  test  of  the  unity  of  language,  and  its 
necessity  the  force  that  conserved  linguistic  unity,  it  was 
further  demonstrated  that  the  desire  to  understand  and  be 
understood  by  one  another  was  the  impulse  which  acted 
directly  to  call  forth  langua^.  In  aU  its  stages  of  growth 
alike,  then,  speech  ia  strictly  a  aociai  institution;  as  the 
speaking  man,  whon  reduced  to  so  itude,  unleaJ-ns  ita  use,  so 
tti6  solitary  man  would  never  have  formed  it.  "We  may  eitoi 
H   much  as   we   please,   without  risk  of  esaggeratioE,  ths 
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adTantago  wb'ch  each  one  of  us  derires  from  it  within  hil 
inmost  self,  ia  the  training  and  equipment  of  hie  own  powen 
of  thought ;  but  the  advantage  is  one  we  should  never  have 
enjoyed,  save  as  we  were  horn  members  of  a  community ; 
the  ideaa  of  speech  and  of  community  are  inseparable. 

By  thus  tracing  back,  aa  well  aa  our  knowledge  and  our 
limited  time  have  allowed,  the  course' of  the  history  of  human 
speech  even  to  its  very  beginning,  we  have  made  such  answer 
as  was  within  our  power  to  our  introductory  question,  "  "Why 
we  speak  as  we  do,  and  not  otherwise  ?  "  But,  before  bring- 
ing our  discusaiouB  to  a  close,  it  will  be  well  for  us,  varying  a 
little  the  emphasis  of  our  inquiry,  to  present  and  consider  it 
in  one  or  two  new  napecta. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  why  do  vre  speak — we  human 
beings  and  we  alone,  and  not  also  the  other  races  of  animals 
which  have  been  endowed  with  faculties  in  many  respects  so 
like  our  own  ?  The  fact  Is  a  patent  one  :  although  some  of 
the  lower  animals  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
communicating  together,  their  means  of  communication  ia 
altogether  different  from  what  we  call  language.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  our  speech  is  that  it  ia  arbitrary 
xai.  conventional ;  that  of  the  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
natural  and  iaatinctive :  the  former  ia,  therefore,  capable  of 
indefinite  change,  growth,  and  development;  the  latter  ia 
unvarying,  and  cannot  transcend  its  original  narrow  limits : 
the  one  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  acquired  by  in- 
struction ;  tha  other  appears  independently,  in  ita  intef^ity, 
in  eveiy  individual  of  the  ra«e.  How,  for  the  superiority  of 
man  in  this  particular,  the  general  reason,  that  his.  endow- 
ments are  vastly  higher  than  those  of  the  inferior  races, 
though  by  no  means  so  definite  as  could  be  desired,  ia  per- 
haps the  truest  and  moat  satisfactory  of  which  the  case  at 
present  admits.  "WTien  philosophers  shall  have  determined 
precisely  wherein  lies  the  superiority  of  man's  mind,  they  will 
at  the  same  time  have  explained  in  detail  his  exvluaive  pos- 
Beaaion  of  speech.  We  are  accustomed  to  agree  that  man  is 
distinguished  firom  the  brute  by  the  gift  of  reason  ;  but  then 
we  can  only  define  reason  as  that  whereby  man  ia  distia- 
goiahed  from  the  brute  ^  for  aa  to  what  reason  ia,  how  far  il 
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in  B  diffurence  of  kind,  and  tow  I'ai-  oue  of  iegroe  on  y,  we 
are  (|uite  at  a,  Iobb  to  tell.  To  eay  that  Iho  animal  ia 
governed  hy  instinct  instend  of  reaaon  does  not  help  the 
dilficulty ;  it  ia  but  giving  a  name  to  a  diatinclion  of  which 
we  do  not  Comprehend  the  nature.  Wherever  the  line  may 
require  to  be  drawn  between  the  "blind  insliuct,"  aa  we 
Bometimea  atyle  it,  of  the  bee  and  ant,  and  the  "  free  intelli- 
gence "  of  man,  that  line  ia  certainly  long  pafiaed  when  we 
come  to  Bome  of  the  higher  animaJa — aa,  for  example,  the  dog. 
No  one  can  eucceast'ully  deny  to  the  dog  the  poBaeHaion  of  an 
intelligence  which  is  real,  even  thongh  limited  by  bound- 
aries much  narrower  than  those  that  shut  in  our  own  j 
nor  of  Bomethiiig  ao  akin  with  many  of  the  nobler  qualities  on 
wliicb  we  pride  ourselvea  that  their  difi'erence  is  evaneacent 
and  indefinable.  And  anything  wearing  even  the  seaiblance 
of  intelligence  necessarily  implies  the  power  to  form  general 
ideas.  It  is  little  short  of  absurdity  to  maintain,  for  instance, 
that  the  dog,  and  many  another  animal,  does  not  fully  appre- 
Iiend  the  idea  of  a  human  being ;  does  not,  whenever  it  tteea 
a  new  individual  of  the  claaa,  recognize  it  aa  auuh,  as  having 
like  qualities,  and  able  to  do  like  things,  with  other  indivi- 
duala  of  the  aame  class  whom  it  baa  aeen  before.  If  the  crow 
did  not  comprehend  what  a  man  is,  why  should  it  be  afraid  of 
a  Bcarecrow  ?  And  how  ia  any  application  of  the  results  of 
past  eiperience  to  the  government  of  present  action — such 
aa  the  brutea  are  abundantly  capable  oi^ — possible  without 
the  aid  of  general  conceptions  ?  To  identity  reaaon,  then, 
with  the  aingle  mental  capacity  of  forming  general  ideas,  and 
to  trace  the  poaaesaion  of  apeech  directly  to  this  faculty,  ia, 
in  my  view,  wholly  erroneous  i  it  is  part  of  that  anperficial 
and  unsound  philosophy  which  con  found  a  and  identifies 
speech,  thought,  and  reason.  Speech  ia  one  of  the  moat  con- 
Bpicuous  and  valuable  of  the  manifeatations  of  reason  ;  but, 
even  without  it,  reaaon  would  he  reason,  and  man  would  be 
man,  thongh  far  below  what  he  was  meant  to  become,  and  is 
capable  of  becoming  through  the  aid  of  speech :  and  thenj 
u«  many  other  things  beeidoa  talking  which  mac  can  do  in 
virtue  of  his  maaoi;,  and  which  are  out  of  the  power  of  any 
Bther  creature      If  we  are  preaaed  to  say  iu  what  mole  of 
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action,  more  than  in  any  other,  liea  that  deficiency  in  tha 
powera  of  the  lower  animals  which  puts  language  heyond 
their  reach,  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  aoBwering  that  it 
is  the  inferiority  of  the  command  which  L-onBcionaneHB  in 
them  exercises  over  the  mental  operations ;  in  their  inability 
to  hold  up  their  conceptions  iiefore  their  own  gaze,  to  trace 
out  the  st«ps  of  reasoning,  to  analyze  and  compare  in  a 
leiBurely  and  reflective  manner,  separating  qualities  and  rela- 
tions from  one  another,  so  as  to  perceive  that  each  is  capable 
of  dist'n  t  d  'gnafon.  That  many  animals  come  so  near  to 
a  capac  ty  fo  laniniage  as  to  be  ahle  to  understand  and  he 
directed  by  t  hen  it  is  addressed-to  them  hy  laan,  was 
pointed  out  n  the  last  lecture ;  nor  can  I  see  that  their  con- 
dition d  1 1  te  of  analogy  with  that  of  very  young 
child  n  wh  ae  |  ower  of  understanding  language  is  developed 
Boone  ad  e  ap  dly  than  their  power  of  employing  it  j 
who  learn  to  apprehend  a  host  of  things  before  they  learn  to 
express  them.  In  respect  to  speech,  it  ia  very  evident  thai 
the  distance  from  the  oyster,  for  instance,  which  no  amount 
of  training  can  hring  to  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any- 
thing you  may  wish  to  signify  to  it,  to  tlio  intelligent  and 
docile  dog,  ia  vastly  greater  than  that  which  separates  the 
dog  from  the  undeveloped  man,  or  from  a  man  of  one  of  the 
lower  and  more  hrutiab  races. 

But  once  more,  whi/  do  we  spoalf  P  what  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  gift  of  language  to  man  ?  in  what  way  is  the  posseHBioii 
of  such  a  power  of  advantage  to  us  s*  These  inquiries  open  a 
great  and  wide-reaching  subject ;  one  far  too  great,  indeed, 
for  UB  to  attempt  dealing  with  it,  in  the  contracted  space  at 
OTir  command,  otherwise  than  in  the  briefest  and  moat  auper- 
ficial  manner.  A  detailed  reply  can  be  the  more  easily  dis- 
pensed with,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  worth  ol 
speech  ia  too  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  to  need  to  be 
called  up  otherwise  than  hy  a  simple  allusion  ;  and  aa,  on  tht. 
other  luuid,  our  previoua  discussions  have  hrought  more  oi 
leas  distinctly  to  view  the  chief  points  requiring  notice. 

The  general  answer,  in  which  is  summed  up  nearly  thfl 
whole  array  of  advantages  derived  from  language,  is  this 
tbitit  it  enables  men  to  be,  as  thej  are  intended  b)  be,  aocia^ 
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and  not  merely  gregarious  beings.  As  it  is  the  product,  so 
it  is  also  the  means  and  inatniment,  of  community.  It  con- 
verts  the  human  race  from  a.  bare  aggregate  of  individuals 
into  a  unity,  having  a  joint  life,  a  common  development,  to 
which  each  individual  contributes  his  mite,  receiving  an  untold 
treasure  in  return.  It  alone  mukea  history  possible.  Al! 
that  man  possesses  more  than  the  brute  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  language  that  the  two  are  hardly  separable 
from  one  another ;  and,  ae  we  have  already  seen,  are  regarded 
by  some  erroneously,  but  naturally  and  excusably,  as  actually 
identical.  Our  endowments,  so  infinitely  higher  than  the 
brute's,  need  also,  as  being  so  much  freer  and  less  instinctive, 
to  be  brought  to  our  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  out  and  edu- 
cated. The  speechless  man  is  a  being  of  undeveloped  capa- 
cities, having  within  him  the  seeds  of  everything  great  and 
good,  but  seeds  which  only  language  can  fertilize  and  bring 
to  fruit ;  he  ia  potentially  the  lord  of  nature,  the  image  of 
his  Creator  ;  but  in  present  reality  he  is  only  a  more  cunning 
brute  among  brutes.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  animal  creation  any  being  more  ignoble  and  shocking 
than  those  wUd  and  savage  solitary  men,  of  whom  history 
affords  us  now  and  then  a  specimen ;  but  what  we  are  above 
them  haa  been  gained  through  the  instrumentality  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  product  of  a  slow  progressive  accumulation 
and  transmission.  If  each  human  being  had  to  begin  for 
himself  the  career  of  education  and  improvement,  all  the 
energies  of  the  race  would  be  absorbed  in  taking,  over  and 
over  again,  the  first  simple  steps.  Language  enables  each 
generation  to  lay  up  securely,  and  to  hand  over  to  its  suc- 
cessors, its  own  coUected  wisdom,  its  stores  of  experience, 
deduction,  and  invention,  so  that  each  starts  from  the  point 
which  its  predecessor  had  reached,  and  every  individual  com- 
mences his  career,  heir  to  the  gathered  wealth  of  an  imiiiea- 
Burable  past. 

So  far,  now,  as  this  advantage  comes  to  ua  from  the  hand- 
ing down,  through  mear  ^  of  speech,  of  knowledge  hoarded  up 
by  those  whr  have  lived  before  us,  or  from  its  communicati^B 
by  our  contemporaries,  we  appreciiite  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  jiutnesH  its  nature  and  val:m.     We  know  ful'.  well  that  wa 
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were  boni  igaorant,  anl  have  by  liearing  aud  roading  pos. 
BBBsed  ourselves  in  a  few  short  years  oi'  more  eollgbteument 
than  we  could  have  worked  out  for  our  own  use  in  many 
loDg  eenturiea;  we  can  trace,  too,  the  history  of  varioui 
branehea  of  knowledge,  and  see  how  they  have  grown  up 
from  Hcanty  beginniuga,  by  the  consenting  labour  of  innu- 
menible  minds,  through  a  BUCceBHiOD  of  generations.  Wo  are 
aware  that  our  culture,  in  the  poBsesaion  of  which  we  are 
more  fortunate  than  all  who  have  gone  before  us,  ia  the 
product  of  bistoricai  conditions  working  through  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  years ;  that  its  germs  began  to  be 
de\'elopcd  in  the  faa-  distant  East,  in  ages  so  remote  that 
history  and  tradition  alike  fail  to  give  ua  so  much  as  glimpses 
of  their  birth  ;  that  they  were  engendered  among  exception- 
ally endowed  racea,  in  especially  favouring  situations,  and 
were  pasaed  on  from  one  people  to  another,  elaborated  and 
increased  by  each,  until,  but  a  thousand  years  ago,  our  own 
immediate  ancestors,  a  horde  of  uncouth  barbarians,  were 
ready  vo  receive  them  in  their  turn — and  that  this  whole 
process  of  accumulation  and  transfer  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  means  of  speech  and  its  kindred  aud  dependent  art 
of  record.  What  we  are  far  leea  mindful  of  ia  the  estent  to 
which  WB  derive  a  ainiilar  gain  in  the  inheritance  of  language 
itself,  and  that  this  very  instrumentality  is  in  like  manner 
tiie  gradually  gathered  and  perfected  work  of  many  genera- 
tions— in  part,  of  many  rai'ea.  AVe  do  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  observation  and  study  of  pftat  ages  is  stored  up  in  the 
mere  words  which  we  Icam  ao  oaaily  and  uae  ao  lightly,  and 
what  degree  of  training  our  minds  receive,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  by  entering  in  this  way  also  into  the  fruits  of 
the  prolonged  labour  of  others.  To  this  point,  then,  we  owe 
a  more  special  consideration. 

Learning  to  apeak  is  the  firatatep  in  each  child'a  education, 
the  necessary  preparation  for  receiving  higher  instruetion  of 
every  kind.  So  was  it  also  with  the  human  race ;  the  acguiai. 
tion  of  speech  constituted  the  first  stage  in  the  progreasive 
development  of  its  capacities.  We,  aa  individuals,  have  for- 
ffotten  both  the  labour  that  the  task  cost  us  and  the  enhght- 
eninent  its  succeed ful  accomplishment  brought  ua :  the  whole 
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lies  too  far  back  in  our  lives  to  be  reached  by  our  mcmorieB  j 
Ko  feel  08  if  we  tad  always  spoken,  as  directly  and  naturally 
aa  we  Lave  tliought.  As  a  race,  too,  we  hare  done  the  aamo 
thing :  neither  hiatory  nor  tradition  can  penetrate  to  a  period 
at  all  approaching  that  of  the  formation  of  language  ;  it  wae 
in  the  very  childhood  of  our  epeciea,  and  men  learned  think- 
ing and  talking  together,  even  as  they  learn  them  now-a- 
days :  not  till  they  had  acquired  through  language  the  art  of 
wielding  the  forces  of  thought,  wore  they  qualified  to  go  on 
to  the  storing  up  of  varioua  knowledge.  Into  a  few  years  ol 
instruction  are  now  crowded,  for  the  young  student,  the  net 
resulta  of  as  many  teoa  of  centuries  of  toiling  after  wiado.a 
on  the  part  of  no  small  portion  of  mankind ;  and,  in  like 
jnanner,  into  the  language- learning  of  the  flret  few  months 
and  years  is  crowded  the  fruit  of  as  many  agea  of  language- 
making.  We  saw  in  the  last  lecture  that,  if  two  human 
beinga  were  Buffered  to  grow  up  together  untaught,  they 
woiiH.  inevitably  frame  some  meana  of  communication,  to 
which  we  could  not  deny  the  name  of  language ;  but  we  know 
not  how  many  generations  would  succeed  one  anotter  befort 
it  could  reach  a  fulnesa  comparable  with  that  of  even  the 
rudest  eiisting  human  dialects.  Men  invent  language,  their 
mental  instrument,  as  truly  as  they  invent  the  mechanical 
appliances  whereby  tliey  extend  and  multiply  the  power  of 
their  hands ;  but  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  a  man,  or  a 
generation,  to  invent  a  language  like  one  of  those  which  we 
know  and  use,  a»,  for  example,  to  invent  a  locomotive  engine 
The  invention  of  the  engine  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
the  first  men  learned  how  to  make  a  fire  and  keep  it  alive 
with  fuel ;  another  early  step  (and  one  to  which  many  a 
living  race  has  not  even  yet  ascended)  was  the  contriving  of  a 
wheel ;  command  wiia  won,  by  degrees,  of  the  other  mechan- 
.cal  powers,  at  first  in  their  simplest,  then  in  their  more  com- 
plicated, forms  and  applications  ;  the  metals  were  diHcovered, 
and  the  means  of  reducing  and  working  them  one  after 
another  deiiaod,  and  improved  and  perfected  by  long  accu- 
mulated experience  ;  various  motive  powers  were  noted  and 
reduced  to  the  service  of  men ;  to  the  list  of  aucb,  it  was  at 
length  seen  that  steam  might  be  added,  and,  ai'tcr  many  rain 
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trials,  this  too  waa  brought  to  subjection — and  thua  the  work 
woB  at  length  carried  ao  t'a,r  forward  tliat  the  single  step,  op 
the  few  steps,  which  remained  to  be  taken,  were  within  the 
power  of  an  indiridual  mind.  Wlien  one  id'  us  now  under- 
takes to  invent  a  language  (as  in  fact  liappena  from  time  to 
time),  it  ia  aa  if  one  who  had  been  all  hia  life  an  engineer 
should  sit  down  to  invent  a  steam-engine  :  he  does  nothing 
hut  copy  with  trifling  modiScatioas  a  thing  which  he  ia 
already  familiar  with  ;  he  rearranges  the  parts  a  little,  varies 
theii"  relative  dimensions,  uses  new  material  for  one  and 
another  of  them,  and  so  on — perhaps  making  some  improve- 
ments in  matters  of  minor  detail,  but  quite  as  probably  turn- 
ing out  a  machine  that  will  not  work.  To  call  upon  a  man 
who  has  never  spoken  to  produce  a  complete  language  is  like 
setting  a  wild  Fijian  or  Fuegian  at  construeting  a  power-loom 
or  a  power-press :  he  neither  knows  what  it  is  nor  what  it 
will  bo  good  for.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  which  ia 
set  before  the  langnage-makers  are  manifest :  man  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  creation,  with  powers  which  are  capable  of 
unlocking  half  ita  secrets,  but  with  no  positive  knowledge 
either  of  them  or  of  himself;  with  apprehensiona  as  confused, 
with  cognitions  aa  synthetic,  as  are  those  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  and  ho  has  to  make  his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  a 
distinct  understanding  of  tho  world  without  and  the  world 
within  him.  lie  accompliahea  his  task  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  analysis  and  combination,  whereof  every 
result,  as  soon  as  it  is  found,  ia  fixed  by  a  t«rm,  and  thua 
made  a  permanent  possession,  capable  of  being  farther 
elaborated,  and  communicated  by  direct  instruction.  It  is 
neceasary  to  study  out  what  needs  to  be  eipreased,  aa  well 
aa  the  means  of  its  expression.  Even  the  naming  of  concrete 
objects,  as  we  saw,  demands  an  analysis  and  recognition  of 
tlioir  distinctive  qualities;  and  to  find  fitting  designations 
for  the  acts  and  relations  of  the  external  aeusible  world,  and 
then,  by  an  acute  perception  of  analogies  and  a  cuouing 
transfer,  to  adapt  those  deBignationa  to  the  acta,  states,  and 
relations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  within  the  soul, 
nna  not  an  easy  or  rapid  process ;  yet,  till  this  was  measur- 
ably advanced,  the  mind  Litd  no  instriment  with  which  it 


could  perform  any  of  the  higher  work  of  which  it  waa  capa- 
ble. But  as  each  generation  trauBinitted.  to  its  auccessor 
trhat  it  had  itself  inherited  from  its  predeceaaor,  perfected 
and  increased  by  the  reaults  of  its  own  mental  labour,  the 
accumulation  of  language,  accompanying  the  development  of 
analytic  thought  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  went 
Bteadily  and  BucceaafuUy  forward  ;  until  at  last,  when  one 
baa  but  acquired  his  own  mother- tongue,  a  vocabulary  ol 
terms  and  an  understanding  of  what  they  mean,  he  already 
comprehends  himself  and  hia  aurroundings ;  he  poBseaaes  the 
fitting  instrument  of  mental  action,  and  can  go  on  intelh- 
gently  to  observe  and  deduce  for  himself.  Few  of  us  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
our  ancestora  for  ahaping  in  our  behalf  the  ideas  which  we 
now  acquire  along  with  the  meana  of  their  expression,  or  of 
how  great  a  part  of  our  intellectual  training  conaista  in  our 
ainjply  learning  how  to  apeak. 

One  thing  more  we  have  to  note  in  connection  herewith. 
Iho  style  in  which  we  ahall  do  our  thinking,  the  framework 
if  our  reaaoningB,  the  matters  of  our  subjective  appreheuaion, 
the  distinctions  and  relationa  to  which  we  ahall  direct  our 
chief  attention,  are  thus  determined  in  the  main  for  ua,  not 
by  UB.  In  learning  to  apeak  with  those  about  ua,  we  leam 
alao  to  think  with  them  :  their  traditional  habita  of  mind  be- 
come oura.  In  this  guidance  there  is  therefore  something  of 
constraint,  although  we  are  little  apt  to  realize  it.  Study  of 
a  foreign  language  bringa  it  in  some  measure  to  our  sense. 
He  who  begins  to  learn  a  tongue  not  hia  own  ia  at  tirac  hardly 
aware  of  any  incommensurability  between  its  signs  for  ideas 
and  thoae  to  which  he  haa  been  accustomed.  But  the  more 
intimately  he  cornea  to  know  it,  and  the  more  natural  and 
familiar  its  use  becomes  to  him,  so  much  the  more  clearly 
does  he  see  that  the  dress  it  puts  upon  his  thoughts  modifieB 
tlieir  aapect,  the  more  impossible  does  it  grow  to  him  to 
translate  ita  phraaea  with  aatisfactory  accuracy  into  his  native 
ipeech.  The  individual  ia  thus  unable  to  enter  into  a  com- 
munity of  language -users  without  some  abridgment  of  hi» 
personal  freedom — even  though  the  penalty  be  wholly  insig- 
nificant as  compor&l  with  the  accruing  beue&t,     Thua,  tco, 
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Utah  generation  fee];  Always  the  leading  hand,  not  ont;  of 
the  generation  that  icimediotely  instructed  it,  but  of  all  wbo 
have  gone  before,  and  taken  a  part  in  moulding  the  commoa 
ipeech ;  and,  not  least,  of  tlioeo  distant  co  Dim  unities,  bidden 
from  our  view  in  the  dflrknesH  of  the  earliest  agea,  whose 
action  determined  the  grand  structural  features  of  each  tongue 
now  spoken.  Every  race  is,  indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  artificer 
of  its  own  speech,  and  herein  is  manifested  the  sum  and  gen- 
oral  effect  of  its  capacities  in  this  special  direction  of  action ; 
but  many  a  one  has  felt  through  all  the  later  periods  of  ita 
history  the  constraining  and  laming  force  of  a  language  un- 
happily developed  in  the  drst  stages  of  formation ;  which  it 
might  have  made  better,  had  the  work  been  to  do  over  again, 
but  which  now  weighs  upon  ita  powers  with  all  the  force  of 
disabling  inbred  habit.  Both  the  intellectual  and  the  histo- 
rical career  of  a  race  is  thus  in  no  small  degree  affected  by 
its  speech.  Upon  this  great  subject,  however,  of  the  influ- 
ence reflected  back  from  language  upon  the  thought  and 
mind  of  those  who  learn  and  uae  it,  we  can  here  only  touch ; 
to  treat  it  with  any  fulneas  would  require  deep  and  detailed 
investigations,  both  linguistic  and  psychological,  for  whieh 
our  inquiries  hitherto  have  only  laid  the  necessary  foundation. 
The  extent  to  which  the  difterent  races  of  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  language,  to  secure  the  advantages  placed 
withiji  their  reach  by  it,  is,  naturally  and  necessarily,  as 
various  as  are  t!ie  endowments  of  the  races.  With  some,  it 
has  served  only  the  low  purposes  of  an  esistonce  raised  by 
its  aid  to  a  eertaiu  height  above  that  of  the  brutes,  and  re- 
maining stationary  there.  Their  whole  native  capacity  of 
mental  development  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  the 
acquisition  of  an  amount  of  language  even  less  than  is 
learned  by  the  young  child  of  many  another  race,  as  the  first 
stage  upon  which  his  after-education  shall  be  built  up.  Their 
life  is  absorbed  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  hour^  past  and 
future  arc  nothing  to  them ;  the  world  is  merely  a  huntingi 
ground,  whore  means  of  gratifying  physical  desires,  and  oi 
lengthening  out  a  miserable  existence,  may  be  sought  and 
found ;  its  ■'voudera  do  not  even  awaken  in  their  miudB  ■ 
leiue  .if  a  higher  pover;    the  barest  social  iiiteicouno,  per 
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petuation  bj"  inHtruction  of  tbe  petty  arts  of  liviug,  and  the 
Bcantieat  adaptation  to  the  changes  of  external  circumatances, 
am  nU  they  aek  of  the  divine  gift  of  speech.  Through  such  a 
cimditioo  as  thia  we  may  suppose  that  all  human  language 
hEifl  passed ;  hut  while  in  parts  of  the  world  it  still  stays  there, 
and  gives  no  prospect  of  a  higher  development  esi.'ept  through 
the  influence  and  aid  of  races  of  better  gifts  and  richer  ac- 
quiwitions,  it  shows  elsewhere  every  degree  of  progression, 
up  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  an  advanced  and 
advancing  culture  like  our  own,  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  aiding  the  understanding  of  the  present  and  preparing 
"  for  the  future,  is  laid  up  in  such  ahuudant  store,  that  he 
who  studies  longest  and  deepest,  and  with  most  appreciative 
and  inquisitive  industry,  hardly  does  more  than  realize  better 
than  his  fellows  how  little  he  can  know  of  that  which  is 
known ;  how  short  is  life,  compared  with  the  almost  inflnito 
eitent  of  that  scries  of  truths,  the  infinite  variety  of  that 
complication  of  cognitions,  which  life  puts  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  apprehension  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  pleasures  of  life. 

Such  full  development  as  this,  however,  of  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  speech  would  be  impossible  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  spoken  speech  alone;  it  demands  a  ferther  auxiliary, 
in  the  possession  of  written  speech.  The  art  of  writing  is  so 
natural  a  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
it  so  notably  takes  up  and  carries  farther  the  work  which 
language  has  undertaken  on  behalf  of  mankind,  that  some 
consideration  of  it  is  well-nigh  forced  upon  us  here :  our 
view  of  the  history  and  office  of  language  would  otherwise 
lack  a  part  essential  to  its  completeness  Speech  and  writing 
nre  equally  necessary  elements  in  human  lustory,  equally 
growing  out  of  man's  capacity  and  wants  as  a  social  and  an 
indefinitely  perfectible  being.  He  would  be,  without  lan- 
guage, hardly  man  at  all,  a  creature  little  raised  above  tho 
brutes  ;  without  the  art  of  record,  his  elevation  would  soon 
find  its  hmits;  he  could  never  become  the  being  he  was 
meant  to  be,  the  possessor  of  enlightenment,  the  true  lord  of 
nature  and  discoverer  of  her  secrets.  Langua,ge  mikcs  eaiih 
Dummunity,  each  race    a  unit;    writing  tends  tc    bind  to 
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getlier  all  races  and  all  ages,  forcing  the  wtole  of  mankind.*! 
to  contribute  to  tho  educiition  and  endowraeat  of  every-J 
indifidoal.  Moreover,  there  is  in  many  respects  so  close  ar-l 
parallelism  and  analogy  between  tbe  histories  of  these  twt^  J 
iUter  arts,  that,  were  it  only  for  the  value  of  the  iUuBtration,  I 
we  should  be  justified  in  turning  aside  for  a  time  to  follow  ] 
out  the  growth  of  letters. 

As  in  the  case  of  language,  it  may  be  remarked,  ao  also  in  -J 
that  of  writing,  we  hardly  realize,  until  we  begin  to  inveBii'  I 
gate  the  subject,  that  the  art  has  had  a  history  at  all.     H 
Beems  to  ua  hardly  lesa  "  natural  "  to  write  our  thoughta  thai 
to  speak  them  ;  such  is  the  power  of  educated  habit,  that  woa 
lake  both  alike  aa  thin<ta  of  course.     But  what  we  have  above  J 
shown  to  be  true  of  apoken  language  is  still  more  palpably  1 
and  demonstrably  true  of  vrritteu  ;  it  waa  a  slow  and  laborioui 
taak  for  men  to  arrive  at  the  idea  and  ita  realization : 
than  one  race  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  elaborating 
for  our  uae  the  aimplo  and  convenient  means  of  record  of 
which  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors ;  many  have  been  the 
&ilureB  or  only  partial  succesaea  which  have  attended  the.  ■ 
efibrta  of  portions  of  mankind  to  provide  themselves  with  anclt  •! 
means,     Aa  it  ia  imposaible  to  trace  the  hiatory  of  our  own  t 
alphabet  back  to  i(a  very  beginning,  some  review  of  those  1 
efforts  will  be  our  beat  meana  of  inferring  what  ita  earliesti  ] 
Btagea  of  growth  must  have  been,  and  will    prepar 
understand  what  it  is,  and  what  are  its  advantages.  • 

We  have  first  to  notice  that  the  force  which  impela  to  the 
invention  of  writing,  which  leads  men  to  represent  thought 
by  viaible  instead  of  audible  aigna,  ia  the  deaire  to  cornmuni* 
cale  to  a  distance,  to  cut  ejpresaion  loose  from  its  natural 
limitation  to  the  personal  presence  of  him  whose  thought  ia 
espressed,  and  make  it  apprehensible  by  persons  fer  away. 
Even  the  intention  of  record,  of  conveying  the  thought  to  a 
distance  in  time  also,  making  it  apprehenaible  by  generationi  . 
to  come,  shows  itaelf  only  secondarily,  as  experience  auggesti  j 

■  In  drawing  up  this  BkeCoh  of  the  hiatory  of  writing,  I  have  to  acknow- 
IsJge  my  spedal  pbligationa  to  Prnfeviir  Steinthat's  adnjirnhle  nsaj  on  thi 
JltTtiopmentaf 'Writing  {Die  Eaitiie/eeliiiHfderSe/iriJi),f\i\i'jabed  at  Bsilia, 
1«  l»12  (8ro,  pp    113;. 


■ncTi  uae  ;  and  as  for  the  advantage  which  the  individua.  him- 
■elf  deriTes  from  recording  hia  thought,  bo  as  to  be  able  to 
con  it  over,  to  apprehend  it  and  ita  relations  more  diBtinetly. 
as  well  as  that  ether  incalculable  advantage  which  the 
individual  and  the  race  derive  from  the  tranamisaion  and  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledpo  by  this  means — these  are  matters 
which  are  still  farther  from  the  minds  of  the  earliest  invent- 
ors. Here  is  a  first  most  notable  analogy  between  the 
histories  of  spoken  and  written  speech :  the  satisfaction  of  a, 
eimple  social  impulse,  arising  out  of  the  ordinary  needs 
of  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  brin(j;8  forth  by  degrees 
an  instrumentality  of  supreme  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  whole  human  race.  The  earliest  writers,  like  the  earliest 
■peakers,  wrought  far  more  wisely  than  they  know. 

Again,  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  means  of  writing  wai 
not  primarily  conceived  of  as  a  conveyance  of  the  apokeu  lan- 
guage in  which  the  thought  would  be  expressed:  it  dealt 
immediately  with  the  conception  itself,  striving  to  place  this 
by  direct  means  before  the  apprehension  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Speech  and  writing  were  two  independent  ways  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end.  We  may  add  that,  bo  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  stage,  writing  ia  a  tedious  and  bungling 
instrumentality ;  the  great  step  towards  its  perfection  ia 
taken  when  it  accepts  a  subordinate  part,  as  consort  and 
helpmate  of  speech. 

A  first  feeble  effort  toward  the  realization  of  the  funda 
mental  object  of  writing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  custom — not 
infreqiient  at  a  certain  period  of  culture,  and  even  retained 
in  occasional  uae  among  peoples  of  every  grade  of  civUization 
— of  sending  along  with  a  meaaeuger  some  visible  object 
symbolical  of  hia  errand,  and  helping  both  to  autheaticato 
»iid  to  render  it  impressive.  Thus,  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah,  ch.  xix.)  is  direcl«d  to  take  an  earthen  bottle  and 
break  it  bel'ore  the  ancients  of  hia  people,  to  signify  the  sud- 
den  and  irremediable  destruction  with  which  ho  is  to  threaten 
tbem.  Thus  aiubaasadors  and  heralds  in  ancient  times  were 
charged  with  the  delivery  of  sometliing  typical  of  the  peace 
or  WW  they  were  sent  to  proclaim.  And  the  knight's  glove, 
thrown  down  in  defiance  and  taken  up  by  him  who  occepti 
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tlie  clialleTiiie,  and  tl»e  staff  atil!  broken  in  GermnJiy  over  tlia 
bead  of  the  coademiied  (.-riminal,  arc  iuetftncos  of  tbe  eamc 
geoeral  style  of  inatrumentaJity  for  eipreBsing  meaning. 
Objects,  too,  are  used  in  a  more  arbitrary  and  conventiona] 
way,  as  reminders,  helps  to  the  recollection  of  that  whick  ia 
commnnicated  orally.  So  the  North  American  Indian,  on 
solemn  occasionB,  had  his  atrips  of  wampum,  correspondmg 
to  the  heads  of  the  diseoarpe  he  had  prepared ;  and  handed 
taem  over,  one  after  another,  as  each  announcement  wa« 
made  or  each  argument  finished,  to  tho  person  addressed. 
We  should  hardly  need  to  take  any  notice  of  a  method  at 
intimation  so  rude  and  indefinite  as  this,  but  for  the  deTe!op- 
ment  which  we  know  it  to  have  attained,  as  a  practical  means 
of  communication  and  record,  in  the  usage  of  one  or  two 
nations.  It  received  its  greatest  elaboration,  in  the  system 
of  the  qaippog,  or  knotted  corda,  employed  in  Peru  at  tho 
time  of  its  discovery  and  conquest.  With  these  cords  the 
state  messengers  were  provided,  and  by  their  numbers,  their 


groupings,  their  style  of  Imotting,  they  v 


colours,  their 

made  conventionally  significant  of  each  one's  measnge,  even 
to  partial  independence  of  his  own  oral  explanation.  The 
accounts,  and,  to  a  certain  estont,  the  annals  also,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incaa  are  claimed  to  have  been  intelligibly 
kept  by  moans  of  the  quippot.  The  Peruviana  doubtlesB 
made  out  of  this  coarse  inatrumentality  all  that  it  waa 
capable  of  becoming  ;  but  the  essentially  low  grade  of  their 
capacity  and  culture  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
risen  to  the  invention  of  nothing  better.  The  Chinese,  too, 
curiously  enough,  have  preserved  the  tradition  that  their 
earliest  ancestors  wrote  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  until  the 
mythical  emperor  Po-hi  devised  the  beginnings  of  the  better 
system  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  apeak. 

A  hijjher  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  a  greatly  superior  ca- 
pacity of  progression  and  development,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
contrivance    of    a    picture-w 
form,  is  found  all  over  the  world,  ait 
degree  of  civil  i nation, 
iahod  by  the  aborigines 
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Two  huuters  }iave  pono  up  tho  rivpr  on  an  eipeditiim,  an4 
have  killed  a  bear  and  tahen  many  Sah.  Tliey  eudeavour  to 
commemorate  their  bucccsb,  and  make  it  Itnown  to  whosoever 
ahall  pass  that  way  after  them,  by  a  monument  raised  upon 
tlie  spot.  On  a  piece  of  wood  thoy  draw  two  boats,  and 
over  each  the  totem,  or  symbolic  animal,  indi<:ating  thp 
family  to  which  each  hunter  respectively  belongs — bis  Hur- 
name,  as  it  were.  The  flf;;urea  of  a  bear  and  of  Lalf-a-dozen 
fish  tell  the  i-eet  of  the  simple  atory.  Tliere  is  here  no  id«a 
of  a  narrative,  of  an  orderly  sotting  forth  of  the  8ucceMi»r> 
incidents  making  up  an  act  or  oecurrence :  the  whole  com- 
plex is  put  before  the  eye  at  once,  uuanalyzed,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  might  suppoae  it  to  lie  in  the  mind  of  a  brute — 
or,  more  properly,  as  it  would  lie  in  the  mmd  ct  a  man  desti- 
tute of  language,  and  lacking  that  eduLatitn  m  progreaaive 
thought  which  the  possession  and  use  ot  language  give ;  it 
abnegates,  in  short,  the  advantages  conferred  by  language, 
and  is  confusedly  synthetic,  like  the  (.onteptiona  of  an  un- 
taught human  being.  It  offers  but  one  element  implying 
a  possibility  of  something  hip^hor — namely,  the  totems,  which 
are  aigns,  not  for  things,  but  for  the  conventional  and  com- 
municable names  of  things  :  hero  is  contained  in  embryo  the 
idea  of  a  written  language  representing  speech,  and  such 
might  be  made  to  grow  out  of  it,  if  the  picture- writers  had 
but  the  acutenesB  to  perceiv  't  and  the  ingenuity  to  make 

The  pictorial  mode  of  writing  is  analogous  with  that  primi- 
tive  stage  of  language  in  which  all  signs  are  stiU  onomato- 
poetic,  immediately  suggestive  of  the  conceptions  they  desig- 
nate, and  therefore,  with  due  allowance  for  the  habits  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  use  them,  intelligible  without  in- 
struction. To  the  most  prominent  and  important  difl'erenco 
between  the  two  allusion  was  made  in  the  last  lecture :  in 
virtue  of  the  character  of  the  medium  through  which  com- 
munication is  made,  the  earliest  written  signs  denote  concrete 
objects,  while  the  earliest  spoken  signs  denote  the  aj:t8  and 
qualities  of  objects. 

One  of  the  American  nations,  the  Mexican,  had  brought 
tiie   art  of  picture-writing  tr   a  high   state  of  perfoctina, 
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making  :t  serve  the  needs  of  u  far  from  doBjiicable  c'lTilization. 
The  germ  of  a  superior  development  which  we  sa  ' 
fo/effl-figureB  of  the  Indian  depiction  n-as  in  their  use  made 
to  a  certain  estent  fruitfuJ,  Every  Mesican  name,  whether 
of  placp  tr  person,  was  composed  of  significant  worda, 
and  conid  in  moat  caa«a  be  signified  hieroglyphically — 
just  as  we,  for  instance,  might  aipaiify  '  Mr.  Arrowtmith,  of 
Hull'  by  an  arrow  and  a  hnmaB  figure  holding  a  hammer, 
placed  within  or  above  the  hull  of  a  vcseel.  So  alao,  tfas 
poriodB,  of  greater  or  lesa  length,  whicb  made  up  their  intric- 
ate and  skilfully  constructed  cali^ndar,  all  derived  their  appel- 
lations from  natural  objects,  and  were  intimated  tn  writing 
by  the  figures  of  those  objects.  Thus  the  Meiican  anna.la 
were  full  of  names  and  dates  composed  of  figures  designating 
the  spoken  signs  of  things ;  and  the  idea  of  a  hieroglyphic 
method  of  writiiig,  which  should  found  itself  on  spoken  lan- 
guage, following  the  progress  of  oral  narration  and  attempt- 
ing to  signify  this  alone,  lay  apparently  within  their  ea^ 
reach;  and  woiiH,  possibly,  have  been  reached  indue  time, 
had  the  Mexican  culture  been  allowed  to  continue  its  career 
of  progress  uninterfered  with.  Authorities  are  somewhat  at 
variance,  indeed,  as  to  what  waa  the  real  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Mesicau  picture-writing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  some  holding  that  it  had  already  become  a  repre- 
sentation of  continuous  spoken  testa.  That  there  was  a 
quite  Bitensive  Mexican  literature  is  certain  ;  but  the  ignor- 
ant fanaticism  and  superstition  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
almost  swept  it  out  of  existence,  destroyiug  at  the  same 
time  the  key  to  its  comprehension,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  recovered. 

In  Egypt,  the  same  beginnings  have  grown  into  an  institu^B 
tion  of  quite  a  diflerent  character.  The  Egyptian  hiera-.-f 
glyphs,  in  even  the  very  earliest  monuments  preserved  to  ub,h 
form  a  completely  elaborated  system,  of  intricate  conrtito^ 
tion  and  high  deTclopment ;  it  undergoes  hardly  a  perceptiblo' 
change  during  all  the  long  period  covered  hy  the  monunientda 
records :  yet  its  transparency  of  structure  is  such  that  ifc^fl 
oxhibits  in  no  small  degree,  iike  the  grammatical  atnictara  I 
of  the  Sanskrit  language,  its  own  history.     In  its  origin  an^W 
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»pplicatiiin,  it  is  peculiarly  a,  com  memo  mtive  a';d  monu- 
mental mode  cf  writing,  and  it  retains  to  the  last  aliictly  ita 
pictorial  form  ;  everyone  of  its  separate  eigns  ie  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  visible  ohjoct,  however  far  it  may  be  i-e- 
moved  in  use  from  being  a  designation  of  that  object.  It  ia 
in  this  reapect  like  a  language  which  has  never  forgotten 
the  derivation  of  its  words,  or  corrupted  their  etymological 
form,  howcTer  much  it  may  have  altered  their  meaning.  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  are  found,  accompanied  and  de- 
Hcribed  by  the  hieroglyphics,  many  and  various  pittoiial 
Bcenea— such  as  kings  besieging  cities  or  lending  trains  of 
captives,  individuals  making  oft'erings  to  divinities,  soula  un- 
dergoing judgment  and  retribution,  and  other  tie  like — all 
of  which  aro  cast  in  eonveutional  form,  and  often  contain 
symbolic  elements  ;  their  intent  is  much  more  didactic  than 
w^istiu  ;  they  are  meant  to  inform  rather  than  to  illustr  ite 
these, then, are  with  evident  plausibility  assumed  still  to  ropre- 
Bent  the  earliest,  purely  pictorial,  stage  of  Egyptian  writing, 
corresponding  with  that  illuBtratod  above  by  an  eianiple 
furnished  by  our  own  aborigines ;  while  the  hieroglyphs  grew 
out  of  the  attempt — also  finding  its  analogue  in  the  lotem- 
figures  of  that  example,  and  still  more  fillly  in  the  Mexican 
delineations — to  designate  and  explain  the  persona  aud 
actions  depicted.  The  ways  in  wliich  this  end  was  attained, 
and  figured  signs  made  iudicative  of  names  aud  abstract  ideas, 
were  various  :  homonymy  and  symbolisra  were  both  fei-tile  of 
characters:  thus,  the  name  of  the  god  Oeirie,  Hesiri,  was 
written  by  tl  e  two  figures  of  a  kind  of  seat  (?),  ip«,  and  an 
eye,  iri;  the  figure  of  a  basket,  neh,  signified  also  neh,  '  e. 
lord;'  a  baud  pouring  libationa  from  a  vase  meant 'offer  in 
Bacvilice;'  an  estended  hand  bearing  some  object  meant  (i, 
'  give  ; '  tho  wallowing  hippopotamus  denoted  '  filth,  inde- 
cency ;'  and  so  on.  But  the  Egyptians  ahowed  in  this  part 
of  the  development  of  their  system  a  much  higher  aptitude 
than  the  Mexicans  for  analytic  representation,  for  parallel 
ing,  and  then  identifying,  the  process  of  writing  with  that  of 
■peaking.  In  the  first  place,  they  canie  to  he  able  to  wrilf 
Bymbolically  such  a  sentence  as  "  Young  !  old  !  God  hate* 
indecency,"  by  the  i^ve  Hguree  of  a  child,  an  old  man,  a  hawk 
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a  fish,  a  bijjpopotamus,  placed  one  after  the  otter,  while  tha 
Mexican  would  have  given  a  syutlietic  symholic  representa- 
tion of  the  action  by  a  picture  of  the  Great  Spirit  chuatiaing 
an  ovil-doer,  or  in  some  other  like  way.  But,  in  the  aecond 
place,  the  Egyptian  syeteiE  had  taken  the  yet  more  important 
atep — one  which,  if  followed  up,  would  have  brought  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  real  alphabet — of  indicatinj?  eimple  Bounds, 
phonetic  elements,  by  a  part  of  its  figures.  That  audi  a  step 
lies  not  far  off  I'rom  the  homonymic  designation  of  a  thing  by 
Bomething  which  called  to  the  mind  the  sounds  of  which  its 
name  was  composed,  is  evident  enough  ;  still,  no  little  insight 
and  tact  was  needed  in  order  to  bridge  over  and  cross  the 
interval,  and  we  do  not  apprehend  so  folly  as  we  could  desire 
the  details  of  the  movement.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  the 
figure  of  an  object  was  first  iiiiide  to  designate  some  other 
conception  whose  name  agreed  with  its  own  in  the  conso- 
nantal element*,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  variable  vowels  ■ 
aud  then,  hy  a  farther  abstraction,  instead  of  designating 
thus  a  part  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  its  own  name,  it 
came  to  signify  the  initial  element  only,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel.  For  example,  the  figure  of  a  lion,  labo,  is  used  to 
represent  I ;  that  of  an  eagle,  ahom,  to  represent  a.  Proper 
names  are  written  almost  exclusively  in  this  style  of  cha- 
raoters,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  names  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  on  the  inscription  of  the  famous  Kosetta  stone,  ae 
set  down  distinctly  in  pure  phonetic  signs,  was  the  first  step 
in  our  recovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphs.  In  ordinary 
texts,  the  phonetic,  homonymic,  and  symbolical  chamctera 
are  intricately  mingled,  variously  aiding,  explaining,  and  sup- 
plementing one  nnother'a  meaning.  Thus,  the  signs  for 
Osiris  (i/ea/rt),  already  given,  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  figure  of  a  peculiar  hammer  or  hatchet,  which  some  un- 
known reason  has  made  one  of  the  standard  nymbola  of 
divinity ;  the  verb  ti,  '  give,'  having  been  once  written  pho- 
netically, has  the  symbolic  outstretched  arm  with  gift  added 
by  way  of  farther  explanation  ;  and  so  on. 

In  monumental,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  literary  use, 
the  hieroglyphs  maintained,  as  already  remarked,  their  picto- 
rul  form  unaltered,  as  Icng  as  the  kingdom  and  civiUr.al  too 
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rif  Egypt  tad  iui  csiatence  ;  reverence  for  ancient  custcim,  as 
wi'U  aii  their  pGi'uLiar  a(Uptedii«M  to  the  ptirpusea  of  archie 
tectural  decoration,  to  which  they  were  bo  largely  applied, 
preaerved  them  from  corrupting  change.  But  how  eanily, 
under  the  eiigenciea  of  familiar  pnwtical  use,  a,  true  alphabet 
Blight  have  grown  out  of  this  cumbrous,  long-winded,  aoii 
intricate  mode  of  writing,  is  shown  in  the  history  of  its  two 
derivative  forms,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic  or  enthorini. 
The  former,  the  hieratic,  iB  simply  an  abbreviated  and  curairo 
style  of  hieroglyphic,  in  which  each  figure  is  repreaeiited  by 
a  part  of  its  outline,  or  otherwise  ho  altered  aa  to  bo  hardly 
recognizable.  It  was  the  common  written  character  of  the 
priests  and  sabred  acribea,  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
demotic  was  a  still  later  adaptation  of  the  same,  and  has  lost 
all  relics  of  a  pictorial  character,  being  composed  of  a  limited, 
though  large  and  unwieldy,  nuoiber  of  arbitrary  signa,  chiefly 
phonetic.  Wliat  farther  improvement  and  reduction  toward 
a  true  alphabetic  form  the  demotic  might  in  time  have  under- 
gone, we  cannot  tel!.  For  Greek  influence  and  Christianity 
came  in  to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  development ; 
the  Christian  Coptic  literature,  casting  aside  the  native 
modes  of  writing,  adopted  a  new  alphabet,  founded  upon  the 
Greek 

The  hiatory  of  writing  in  China,  although  ita  final  products 
are  in  appearance  so  different  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
goes  back  to  a  very  similar  origin.  The  Chinese  themaelvea, 
with  that  love  for  historical  research  and  record  and  the 
eiplariation  of  subsisting  institutions  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished them,  have  aet  down  for  our  benefit  aU  the  steps 
of  the  process  by  which  their  immense  and  uiiique  system  o( 
signs  has  been  elaborated  out  of  its  scanty  beginnings ;  and 
both  product  and  process  present  more  numerous  and  strik- 
ing analogies  with  spoken  language  and  ita  growth  than  are 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  history  of  written 
chflxacters.  We  Lave  already  noticed  the  Chinese  tradition 
that  their  earliest  ancestors  used  knotted  cords  as  a  means  of 
communication  and  record.  Their  first  written  signs  wera 
no  development  out  of  these,  but  a  substitution  for  tbcin. 
They  were,  'ike  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  aimple  pictures  of 
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the  objecla  reprpaented :  such  are,  in  fiiut,  the  beginninga  of 
every  Bystem  of  written  signa  for  thought,  not  leaa  necessarily 
than  ODuntiitopaetic  utterances,  designnting  acta  and  qualitiea, 
lire  the  beginnings  of  every  system  of  spoken  Higns.  Thus, 
the  Hun  was  denoted  by  a  circle  with  a  point  within,  the 
moon  by  a  crescent,  a  mountain  by  a  triple  peak,  a  tree  and 
a  man  iy  rude  figures  representing  their  forms,  and  so  on. 
Signs  were  provided  thus  for  a  considerable  number  of 
natuml  objects ;  those,  namely,  which  arc  most  femiharly 
noted  and  most  easily  depicted-  But  anch  cannot  supply 
otherwise  than  in  amall  part  the  needs  of  a  written  language, 
any  more  than  onomatopoetic  aigna  thoae  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. Their  store  wae  notably  increased  by  the  com- 
pounding of  two  or  more  simple  aigna ;  na  the  vocabulary  of 
a  language  by  the  composition  of  spoken  eleinents.  Fop 
example,  the  signa  for  '  mountain '  and  '  man,'  put  together,  I 
aignifled  'hermit;'  those  for  'eye'  and  'water'  signified 
'  tear ; '  those  for  '  woman,'  '  hand,'  and  '  broom,'  meanfej 
'housekeeper.'  A  simple  symbolism  often  eamo  in 
both  in  the  case  of  single  and  of  compound  signs.  A  bannc^ 
pointing  one  way  signified  '  left ; '  the  other  way,  '  right  j' 
an  ear  between  two  doors  gave  the  meaning  of  'liateuj*^ 
'  Bun  '  and  '  moon,'  taken  together,  indicated  '  light ; '  '  mouth  ** 
and  '  bird '  made  up  '  song,'  and  ao  on.  This  ia  equivalent 
to  the  transfer  of  meaning  of  a  word,  effected  tlirough  a 
simple  association.  But  the  most  abundant  means  of  multi- 
plication of  the  resoun-es  of  Chinese  expression  was  found  ia 
the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  principle,  and  the  combination 
of  phonetic  and  ideographic  elements  into  a  compound  sign. 
ITie  language,  as  wo  saw  in  the  ninth  lecture,  is  full  of 
homonyms,  words  identical  in  phonetic  form  but  of  difl'erenfe'J 
meaning :  a  sign  being  found  for  a  word  in  one  of  its  n 
aenseSj  either  by  direct  repreaentation  or  by  symbolism,  thtf  I 
device  was  very  naturally  suggested  of  making  the  sa 
answer  for  some  of  its  other  meanings  also,  by  the  aid  of  SuM 
appended  diacritical  sign.  It  was  quite  aa  if  we,  for  instance's 
had  learned  to  signify  sound  in  "safe  and  sound"  eymbrf-. 
ieally  by  a  circle  (as  being  peculiarly  the  complete,  unbroken-J 
figure),  and   had   thon    aulferod  it   to  represent  the   ■ 
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phonetic  ceiai)ouii(l  iu  ita  other  Bcnaes,  distinguialimg  each 
by  some  auggeative  mark  :  thus,  adding  an  ear  on  either  aidu 
might  malie  it  tii^aify  '  sound,  audible  noise ; '  a  sign  for 
'water'  written  within  it  would  intimate  the  meaning  ol 
'  gound,  an  arm  of  the  Boa ; '  a  depending  line  and  plummot, 
that  of '  sound,  to  try  the  depth  of  anything.'  For  oxmnple, 
there  is  in  China  a  certain  simple  sign  having  the  pronuncia- 
tion pe,  and  meaning  '  white  '  (what  the  ohject  represented 
ia,  and  in  virtue  of  what  property  it  was  chosen  to  signify 
this  conception,  is  now  do  longer  known)  ;  then,  with  the 
sign  for  '  tree '  prefixed,  it  meand  'pe,  a  kind  of  cypress ; ' 
with  the  sign  for  '  man,'  it  means  'pe,  elder  brother ; '  with 
the  sign  for  '  manoa,'  it  means  'pe,  the  vital  principle  in  its 
existence  after  death  ; '  and  so  forth.  Some  signs  are  thus 
very  extensively  used  to  form  compound  characters,  in  con- 
nection with  various  others  that  hear  a  phonetic  value  in  tha 
compound ;  two  of  those  already  instaaced  are  among  the 
most  common  of  them :  the  sign  for  '  man '  enters  into  nearly 
(ix  hundred  combinations,  all  denoting  something  that  has  a 
specia!  relation  to  man ;  that  for  '  tree '  enters  into  moro 
than  nine  hundred,  which  denote  kinds  of  trees,  wood  anc 
things  made  of  wood,  and  such  like  matters.  Their  analogy 
with  the  formative  elements  of  spoken  language  is  very 
evident ;  they  are  signs  which  limit  the  general  value  of  tha 
phonetic  radical,  putting  it  in  a  certain  class  or  category  ol 
meanings. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  writing,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  haa 
been  ready  to  forget  and  lose  sigjit  of  its  hieroijlyphiu  origin, 
to  convert  its  characters,  when  once  the  needed  aasociatii>n 
was  formed  between  them  and  their  significance,  into  siijns 
wholly  conventional,  bearing  no  traceable  reaera.blance  to  tha 
objects  they  originally  depicted,  and  made  liable  to  any 
modifications  which  practical  convenience,  or  a  sense  for 
symmetry,  op  mere  fancy,  should  auggest  and  recommend. 
Ill  this,  again,  it  offers  a  manifest  analogy  with  what  we  have 
repeatedly  shown  to  be  the  legitimate  and  laudable  tendency 
of  spoken  language.  The  characters  have  passed  through  a 
variety  of  transitional  forms  on  their  way  to  that  in  which 
they  are  at  present  ordinarily  written,  and  which  was  iteoU 
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eatabliahed  more  than  n  tlioiiaaiid  ycara  since  ;  boiiiO  of  these 
intermediate  forms  are  atili  preeerved  lis  niouuments  and 
ancient  documenta,  and  to  a  certain  estent  even  now  em- 
ployed for  special  uses — as  the  older  phases  of  many  a  apokea 
tongue  are  kept  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity  by  like 
means ;  and  as  a  Frenchman,  for  example,  of  the  preseiit  day 
may  clothe  his  thoughts,  upon  occasion,  ia  an  Old  French  or 
a  Latin  dresa.  Their  current  shape  has  been  determined 
mainly  by  the  customary  instrumenls  of  writing  and  the 
manner  of  their  use — these  have  exercised  all  the  modifying 
and  adapting  force  which  in  a  spoken  tongue  belongs  to  a 
powerful  euphonic  tendency,  like  that  which  has  made  all 
Italian  words  end  in  vowels,  and  has  worn  off  from  French 
Tocables  the  syllables  which  followed  after  the  accented  one 
in  their  Latin  originals.  And  so  thoroughly  has  their  hiero- 
glyphic origin  been  covered  up  and  concealed  by  these  trans, 
formations  that  no  one,  from  their  present  aspect,  would 
venture  even  to  conjecture  that  they  had  started  from  out- 
lines of  natural  objects ;  nor  would  the  older  preserved 
documents  suffice  to  prove  this  ;  the  truth  lay  only  within 
reach  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  as  having  access  to  tradi- 
tional information  from  yet  more  ancient  times.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  onomatopoetic  begin- 
nings of  speech,  dating  from  a  period  compared  with  which 
the  origin  of  Chinese  writing  is  but  as  yesterday,  are  no 
longer  to  be  distinctly  traced  in  tbe  worn  and  altered  facts 
of  such  language  as  is  now  aiccesisible  to  our  researches. 

Anotlier  act  of  causes  has  powerfully  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  written  eipression ;  namely,  the 
pojerty  of  the  spoken  tongue,  and  the  felt  need  of  giving  it 
an  aid  and  support  from  without.  The  system  of  signs  com- 
bineB  a  phonetic  and  ideographic  nature  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  ia  rather  an  auxiliary  language,  than 
,*  reduction  of  speech  to  writing.  It  supplies  the  defects 
and  removes  the  ambiguities  of  the  language  it  represents  ; 
it  might  be  learned  and  used  without  any  regard  paid  to  itj 
phonetic  equivalents  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  were  hut  ivilling  to 
forego  converse  by  the  tongue  and  ear,  substituting  for  them 
the   band  and  eye,  it  would  answer  the  purp'^ses  of  theil 


ctimmunication  vaetl J  better,  with  its  forty  thousand  lignu  for 
ideas,  th.wi  the  apoken  means  now  chiefly  employed,  with  ita 
SL'ant  thousand  or  two.  Affhile  the  uttered  vocabulary  of  llie 
Chiiieae  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  theb  written  one 
is  pminently  rich  and  abundant.  This  farther  analogy  with 
Hpoken  languages  it  has,  that,  as  was  in  the  first  lecture 
(p.  18)  ahown  to  I'e  true  of  the  latter,  only  a  part  of  its 
leaources  are  reijuired  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life:  not 
more  than  eight  or  tea  thouaaiid  of  its  eharactera  are  other- 
wise than  very  rare,  and  all  common  needs  are  supplied  by 
from  three  to  five  thousand. 

One  more  important  mode  of  writing  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  a  hieroglyphic  origin :  namely,  the 
cuneiform,  the  character  of  the  monuments  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  neighbouring  countrieB,  Ita  signs  are  made  up  of 
Tarious  combinations  of  wedge-shaped  elements;  hence  the 
name  "cuneiform"  (from  Latin  cuneiforjiKS,  'wedge-ahaped'); 
they  are  also  sometimes  called  "  arrow-headed  characters," 
from  the  same  peculiarity.  There  are  several  different 
cuneiform  alphabets,  the  older  of  them  being  exceedingly 
intricate  and  difficult,  made  up  of  phonetic,  ideographic,  and 
symbolic  signs,  variously  intermingled;  and  Bometlmea  far- 
ther complicated,  it  is  said,  with  combinations  which  were 
phonetic  in  the  language  for  which  they  were  originated,  and 
have  been  transferred  to  the  use  of  another  with  their  old 
meaning,  but  a  different  spoken  value  (somewhat,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  as  we  write  uiz.,  an  abbreviation  of  Latin 
videlicet,  and  read  it  "  namely  ").  Much  that  regarda  the  his- 
tory and  relations  of  the  diiferent  systems  of  cuneiform  cha- 
racters is,  and  may  al«'ays  remain,  obscure  :  but  it  is  con- 
fidently claimed  that  evidences  are  found  which  prove  their 
beginniuga  to  have  been  pictorial ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  component  elements  is  fully  recognized  as  a  consequence 
of  the  way  in  whi.'h  they  were  originally  written — namely, 
bj  pressure  of  the  corner  of  a  square-ended  instrument  upon 
tablets  of  soft  clay  ;  thene  being  afterwards  dried  or  burned, 
to  mak?  tho  record  permanent.  That,  through  such  inter- 
mediate steps  even  aa  these,  a  hieroglyphic  ayatem  may 
Bnalty  parts  over  into  one  truly  alphabetic,  is  show;  by  th« 


derivation  from  the  McBopotamian.  <'unciform  of  the  F6;7Biim, 
which  is  by  far  the  eimpleat  and  the  best  understood  of  all 
the  BystemH  of  ita  claaa,  hein^  purely  phonetic  and  almost 
purely  alphabetic.  It  contains  about  thirty-five  signs  of 
simple  Bounds,  Bome  of  those  for  the  consonants  being  par- 
tially of  a  syllabic  character — that  is  to  say,  being  different 
according  aa  the  conBonant  was  to  be  followed  by  one  or  an- 
other vowel.  In  this  simpler  cuneiform  are  written  the 
Achfflraenidan  inscriptionB,  of  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  ae  preserving  to  us  an 
Indo-European  dialect.  The  history  of  ita  formation  ia  un- 
known. 

I  have  called  the  Achiemenidan  cuneiform  a  partially  syl- 
labic mode  of  writing ;  and  syllabic  systems  have  played  so 
important  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  general  history  of 
writing — in  the  main,  traceably  as  derivatives  from  methods 
of  a,  diiferent  character — that  it  ib  necessary  for  ufl  to  pay 
them  here  a  little  special  attention.  A  pure  Byllabic  alpha- 
bet is  one  whose  letters  represent  syllables,  instead  of  articu- 
lations [  which  niakea  an  imperfect  phonetic  analysis  of 
TTords,  not  into  the  simple  sounds  that  compose  them,  but 
into  their  syllabic  elements ;  which  does  not  separate  the 
vowel  from  ita  attendant  consonant  or  con  a  on  ants, -but  de- 
notes both  together  by  an  indivisible  sign.  Such  an  analysis 
is  more  natural  and  eaay  to  make  than  one  which  diatiu- 
guisbfis  all  the  phonetic,  elements — especially  in  the  case  of 
languages  of  1  aimple  structure  nhieh  do  not  favnur  difficult 
consonantal  ccmbinations  and  therefore  make  up  but  a  limited 
number  of  ajUableB  Many  tunea  accordingly,  when  some 
race  has  made  acqunintance  mth  the  art  of  writing  as  prac- 
tised by  another  and  instructed  and  incited  by  the  latter'a 
eiample,  has  set  about  representing  its  own  spoken  tongue 
by  written  signs  it  has  fallen  first  upon  the  syllabic  method. 
One  of  the  most  noted  alphabets  ut  this  kind  ia  the  Japanese 
kata-koiia,  or  tiofa  (bo  called  trom  the  names  of  its  first 
signs,  like  alphabet  from  alplia  lets'),  to  which  we  havfc 
already  once  had  occasion  to  allude  (in  the  ninth  lecture); 
it  wae  made  ou*  of  fragmeutB  of  Chinese  characters,  and  con- 
tained f-jrty-seven  different  signs,  one  for  each  of  the  ByU 
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Ublea  of  which  the  JapaneBe  words  wore  ma£e  up ;  for  the 
Bpckeii  alpha''et  of  the  language  then  included  only  ten 
conBouants  and  five  vowels,  and  no  Byllubie  contained  aarv 
than  one  vowel,  with  a  single  preceding  ccnaonant.  A 
flimilar  alphabet  was  devised  for  the  Cherokee  'angtiage,  not 
many  yeara  ago,  by  an  ingenious  member  of  the  tribe,  George 
Ouesa,  who,  though  !ie  had  never  learned  to  read  English,  had 
Beon  and  possessed  English  books,  and  knew  ia  general  what 
was  their  use  ;  it  contained  eighty-five  signs,  mostly  fashioned 
out  of  English  letters,  though  with  total  disregard  of  their 
original  value. 

Another  and  a  leas  pure  form  of  syilabii:  alphabet  is  that 
which  treats  the  consonant  alone  as  the  Huhatantial  part  of 
the  syllable,  and  looks  upon  the  vowel  ns  something  of  sub- 
ordinate conseijuence — as  it  were,  a  colouring  or  aft'ection  of 
the  consonant.  In  its  view,  then,  only  the  consonant  has  a 
right  to  be  written,  or  to  be  written  in  full ;  the  accompany- 
ing vowel,  if  taken  note  of  at  all,  must  he  indicated  by  some 
Jess  conspicuous  sign,  attached  to  the  cousouant.  Peculiar 
mnd  arbitrary  as  this  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  syllahle  may 
•eem  to  us,  it  is  historically  of  the  highest  importance;  for 
upon  it  was  founded  the  construction  of  the  ancient  Semitio 
alphabet,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  the  methods  of  writing 
used  by  the  great  majority  of  enlightened  nations,  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  cha- 
racter of  ijemitic  language  should  have  prompted,  or  at  least 
favoured,  such  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  vowel 
and  consonant.  In  Semitic  roots  and  words  (aa  was  etplained 
in  the  eiglith  lecture),  the  cousonants  are  the  principally  Big- 
nificant,  the  substantial,  element ;  the  vowels  bear  a  aubo> 
dinate  office,  that  of  indicating,  ax  fiH-mative  elements,  tbo 
modifications  and  relations  of  the  radical  idea ;  the  former  are 
stable  and  invariable,  the  latter  liable  to  constant  chango. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  be  going  too  far,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
OTiiy  a  language  bo  constructed  could  liave  originally  suggested 
such  an  alphabet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet — of  which  the  Phenician  is  the  generally  accepted 
type,  being,  whether  original  or  not,  its  oldest  traceable  form 
— HBB  a  system  of  twenty-two  signs,  all  of  them   posiesBing 
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canaonautal  value  :  three,  however— nainely,  the  aigna  for  tli« 
■emi-vowela  y  and  w,  aacl  for  whut  we  rosy  cutl  the  "  smooth 
breathing" — partaking  eoraewhat  cf  ft  vowel  character,  and 
being  under  certain  circumatances  convertible  into  repreaent- 
atives  of  the  vowcla,  i,  it,  aud  a. 

rhe  Pheuician  alphabet  Tvaa  thus  strictly  and  exclusively 
a  phonetic  system,  though  one  of  a  peculiar  and  defectivH 
type.  "We  cannot  possibly  regard  it,  therefore,  aa  an  imme- 
diate and  original  invention;  it  must  have  passed,  in  tbo 
bands  either  of  the  Semitea  tberaselves  or  of  aoiue  other  people, 
through  tlie  UBual  preliminary  stages  of  a  pictorial  or  hiero- 
glyphic mode  of  writing.  More  probably,  its  elements  wens 
borrowed  from  one  or  another  of  the  nations,  ofyet  earlier  civil- 
isation, by  whom  we  know  the  Semitio  races  to  have  been  sup- 
rouoded,  before  they  entered  on  t'  -^ir  own  historic  career.  The 
traditional  names  of  its  characters  jre  the  reeogniKable  appella- 
tions of  natural  objects,  and  each  name  has  for  its  initial  letter 
that  sound  which  is  designated  by  tlie  character:  thus,  the  sign 
for  b  is  called  beth,  '  house ; '  that  for  g,  pmel, '  camel  -, '  that 
for  d,  dahth,  'door;'  in  aome  caaea,  moreover,  a  degree  of  re- 
aemblance  is  traceable  between  the  form  of  the  Idtter  and  the 
figure  of  the  object  whose  name  it  beara.  This,  so  far  aa  it 
goes,  would  evidently  point  toward  that  application  of  the 
hieroglyphic  principle  which,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  454),  made 
the  figures  of  the  lion  and  eagle  represent  in  Egyptian  use 
the  letters  /  and  a.  The  subject  of  the  ultimate  history  of 
the  Phenician  alphabet,  however,  is  too  obscure  and  too  much 
controverted  for  us  to  enter  here  into  its  discussion )  investi- 
gations of  it  have  reached  hitherto  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  diffusion  which  this  alphabet  and  its  derivatives  have 
attained  is  truly  wonderful.  From  it  come,  directly  or  in? 
directly,  the  three  principal  Semitic  alphabets,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriac,  and  tlie  Arabic,  the  last  of  which  has  gained 
currency  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Old  World,  being 
employed  by  nations  of  diverse  race,  Indo-Eui'Opean  (Persian, 
Afghan,  aud  Hindustani),  Scythian  (Turkish),  and  Polynesiau 
(Maiay)  ;  while  the  Syriac  has  spread,  through  the  UiguJt 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  to  the  farthest  north-eastern 
A«ia.     The  eastern  Iroalan  and  the  Indian  alpliabeta  lun 
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been  traced,  tbough  more  doubtfully,  to  the  same  source ;  and 
India,  especiHllj,  has  been  a  home  where  it  h&»  developed  into 
new  and  richer  forma,  and  whence  it  has  been  extended  over 
a  vast  region,  in  Asia  and  the  islands  lying  sonthward  from 
Asia — reaching  at  laat,  in  its  remote  derivatives,  oonditionaaa 
unlike  to  the  original  and  to  one  another  as  are  the  late 
dialects  of  a  widely  disaemiiialed  family  of  languages.  In 
nearly  all  these  countries,  tlirough  all  its  various  metamor- 
phoses,  it  has  held  fast,  in  the  main,  to  its  primitive  character 
of  a  consonantal  alphabet,  with  omission,  or  with  partial  or 
Bubordinated  designation,  of  the  vowels.  Bnt  in  ita  progreM 
in  the  other  direction,  toward  Europe,  it  fell  first  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from  them  it  received  its  final  per- 
fection, by  the  provision  of  signs  enabling  it  to  represent  tfan 
vowels  not  less  distinctly  than  the  consonants.  In  the  Q-reek 
alphabet,  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  review  of  the  history  of 
written  speech,  we  find  realized  what  we  cannot  but  regards* 
the  true  ideal  of  a  loode  of  writing — nainely,  that  it  be  simply 
a  faithful  rapreaentatioii  of  epohen  speech,  fumiahiug  a  visible 
sign  for  every  audible  sound  that  the  voice  uttere,  not  attempt- 
ing to  distinguish  any  class  of  sounds  as  of  more  importance 
than  another,  nor  to  set  itself  up  as  an  independent  instru. 
mentality  for  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  overpassing  tho 
limits  of  utterance,  and  assuming  to  give  more  or  other  than 
the  voice  gives  in  speaking. 

i'rom  the  Greek  alphabet  have  been  derived,  by  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  of  greater  or  less  consequence,  several 
others,  used  by  peoples  of  each  of  the  grand  d'visions  i)f  tho 
eastern  continent — as  the  Coptic  of  later  ligypt,  already 
referred  to,  and  the  Armenian ;  the  runes  of  BOrae  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  also,  and  the  early  Celtic  modes  of  writing, 
trace  their  origin  back  to  it,  mainly  through  the  Latin ;  aa 
does  the  modern  Knssiun,  the  most  ungainly  and  unsyramatri- 
cal,  perhaps,  of  all  its  descendants.  But  the  Latin  alphabet 
itself  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  ita 
derivative  forms.  The  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy  were 
the  means  of  hriugiug  Greek  letters  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  aud  several  of  the  Italian  nationa 
— the  Etniscans,  Uaibriana,  and  Oscana,  aa  well  aa  fje  Lattiu 
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— provided  theiiiaeives  with  alphabete  derived  from  the  Qreek. 
All  these  eieeptiiig  the  laat  have  passed  away,  along  vfith  the 
natiooalities  aod  languagea  to  which  they  belonged  ;  but  the 
Latiu  alphabet  has  become  the  eommon  property  of  uearly  all 
tlie  euligbtened  nations  of  modern  timea  whose  civiliKntion  ia 
lierivedfrom  that  of  Greeeenud  Rome;  wbile,  uuderEuropeaa 
inttuence,  its  use  haa  alao  extended  and  is  extending  among 
the  races  of  inferior  endowments  and  culture,  even  crowding 
out,  to  some  eiteut,  their  indigenous  and  less  convenient 
modea  of  writing. 

Our  examination  of  the  history  of  writing  might  here 
properly  enough  be  closed ;  yet  the  particular  interest  which 
we  take  in  our  own  alphabet  will  justify  us  in  delaying  a 
little,  to  note  the  principal  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  Piienician — so  far,  at  least,  rs  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  without  graphic  illustnitiou.  We  shall 
also  thus  see  more  clearly  how  a  borrowed  system  is  wont  to 
be  modified  and  expanded,  in  passing  from  the  service  of  one 
language  iuto  that  of  ftnotlier.  There  is  never  a  precise 
accordance  between  the  phonetic  systems,  the  spoken  alpha- 
bets, of  any  two  languages,  so  that  a  written  alphabet  which 
suits  the  one  can  be  immediately  applied  to  the  other's  usea ; 
and  hence  the  history  of  every  scheine  of  characters  which  haa 
won  a  wide  currency,  among  various  nations,  presents  a 
Bucceasion  of  adaptations,  more  or  less  wisely  and  skilfully 
made. 

The  chief  change  wrought  upon  the  Phenician  alphabet  by 
the  Greeks  consiated,  aa  has  been  already  pointed  out,  ia  the 
provision  of  aigus  for  the  vowels.  The  Semitic  tongues,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,  were  characteriKed  by  an  excess  at 
guttural  and  sibilant  sounds  :  the  superfliious  signs  represeut- 
iug  these,  then,  were  put  to  divers  new  uses  in  Greece ;  our 
A,  E,  and  0  were  to  the  Phenicians  desigufttiona  of  certain 
guttural  breathings,  having  the  value  of  consonants  ;  the  semi- 
vowel 1/  being  wanting  in  Greek,  its  sign  was  greatly  altered 
and  simplified  to  form  our  I ;  the  sign  for  w  was  retained  by 
the  early  Greeks  as  the  digamma  (though  abandoned  later)  ; 
for  M,  they  invented  a  wholly  new  character,  V  or  Y  (which 
ue  by  origin  snly  varying  graphic  forms  of  the  same  letter). 
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The  otlier  Greek  alterations  oud  additioas  may  be  JaaBcd  over, 
as  of  less  Uf  count. 

The  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  one  of  the  tilJer  furma 
of  the  Greek,  before  the  eharactera  of  the  latter  had  assumed 
in  nil  points  the  form  and  value  with  wliich  we  are  most 
familiar — when  the  H,  for  example,  had  still  its  value  as  a 
breathing;,  and  had  not  been  converted  iato  a  long  e.  The 
Bystem  of  spoken  aoutidi  for  which  the  Latin  required  written 
representatives  was  but  a  simple  one  ;  to  the  fifteen  articula- 
tions which,  aa  we  saw  in  the  seventh  lecture  (p.  263),  had  been 
the  primitive  possession  of  the  Indo-European  family,  it  had 
added  but  three,  the  medial  vowels  e  and  o,  and  the  labial 
spiranty  (it  had,  indeed,  the  semivowels  y  and  w  also,  but  did 
not  distinguish  them  in  writing  from  the  vowels  i  and  u,  with 
which  they  are  so  nearly  identical :  I  and  J,  TT  and  V,  are  but 
graphic  variations  of  the  same  sign^.  Nearly  all  the  Latin 
letters  are  the  same  with  the  Greek,  or  differ  from  them  only 
by  slight  diversities  of  form  :  hut  one  or  two  points  of  dis- 
cordance need  a  word  of  explanation.  The  Latin  ayatem  is 
moat  peculiar  in  rejecting  the  K,  which  was  found  in  every 
Greek  alphabet,  of  whatever  period  or  locality,  and  in  writing 
both  its  k  and  g  sounds  at  first  by  a  single  letter,  C,  the 
ancient  sign  for  the  j-sound  only :  then,  when  it  came  to  it- 
aelf,  and  felt  again  the  need  of  a  separate  designation  for  each, 
it  knew  no  better  than  to  retain,  the  C  for  the  ^-sonnd,  and  to 
add  a  diacritical  mark  at  its  lower  end,  making  a  G,  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  the  corresponding  sonant,  g.  By  a  some- 
what aimilar  process  of  transfer,  we  have  come  to  write  tha 
p-Bouud  by  the  sign,  P,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  r : 
when  the  older  sign  for^,  V,  had  assumed  a  shape  ho  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  P  that  the  two  were  not  readily  distinguished 
from  one  another,  a  tag  was  hung  upon  the  crook  of  the  latter 
as  a  further  diacritical  mark,  and  it  was  thus  made  into  B. 
For  the  y-aound,  the  andenfc  sign  for  le,  the  Greek  digamma, 
P,  was  BOinewhat  arbitrarily  adopted,  its  only  special  rocom- 
niendation  being  that  both  w  and  /  were  labials.  The  Q 
represents  an  old  Phenicinn  letter,  a  deeper  gnttnral  than  t, 
Djected  hy  the  Inter  Greek  alphabets  as  superfluous-'^ind 
really  no  better  than  superlluoua  in  the  Latin,  wheie  the  pro 
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iinntii-Lion  of  tbe  i-sound  before  a  diii  not  diffLT  enough  from 
it*  prDituiicifit.ion  before  a  and  o  to  call  for  an  independent 
nutation.  Of  thi.-  remaining  three  Littin  letters,  the  X  is  a 
Greek  invention  (uaed  in  some  Qreek  nlpliabets  also  with  ila 
Latin  value,  or  representing  ici,  instead  of  ehi),  and,  aa  stand- 
ing for  the  double  sound  k»,  not  less  needless  than  Q;  Y  and 
Z  are  Inter  importations  out  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  nod  used 
only  in  Greek  words,  to  siguify  peculiar  Greek  sounds  (the 
Qrnek  vptilon  hnving  by  tliia  time  changed  its  vali;u  of  u  for 
that  of  the  French  u,  German  ii). 

Tlie  changes  which  we,  in  our  turn,  have  introduced  intc 
the  Latin  alphabet,  in  adiipting  it  to  our  purposes,  are  not  io< 
significant,  although  far  from  being  enough  to  make  it  repra- 
sent  our  spokeji  language  as  fully  and  consisteiitly  as  it 
formerly  did  that  of  the  llomana.  Besides  the  eighteen 
articulations  of  the  early  Homutis,  we  have  (as  was  shown 
above,  iu  the  third  lecture)  nt  ienat  fourteen  others  which 
call  more  or  less  imperatively  for  separate  designation.  There 
are  tbe  a  of  eat  and  care,  the  a  of.  whal-  and  all,  and  tbe  a  of 
cut  and  cnrl ;  there  are  the  two  semi-vowel  sounds,  y  and  m, 
the  palatal  nasal  (which  we  eomiiioiily  write  with  iig,  as  in 
Kinging),  tlie  three  sibiiants,  x,  th,  and  xh  (the  Z  of  azure),  tha 
two  sounds  of  'A,  iu  thin  and  thine,  and  the  «  of  valve  ;  and, 
finally,  the  compound  couaouanta  c/*  (in  church)  and  _;'  (in 
judge).  Some  of  these  needs  we  have  managed  to  provide 
lor :  we  have  turned  the  two  forms  of  the  Latin  i,  I  and  J, 
into  two  separate  letters,  with  very  different  values  ;  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  two  forms  of  u,  V  and  TJ,  con- 
verting the  former  into  a  sign  for  the  souant  labial  spirant ; 
by  doubling  the  Baine  character,  we  have  made  one  wholly 
new  letter,  ui,  for  tlie  labial  semi-vowel ;  and  we  have  utilized 
y  and  z,  as  semi-vowel  and  sonant  sibilant.  We  have  also 
brought  4  back  into  its  old  place- — -yet  without  perceptible 
gain,  since  its  introduction  makes  c  superfluous ;  k,  c,  and  » 
having  but  two  sounds  to  designate  among  them.  The  new 
characters  which  tiie  Anglo-SaKons  had  devised  for  eipressing 
the  two  iS-aiuiids  wu  have  unfortunately  suffered  to  go  out 
of  use  again.  And  t}  and  x  are  still  as  useless  to  ua  as  they 
were  of  old  to  the  Komaue.     Hence,  we  have  virtually  on^ 
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twenty-three  letters  wherewitl.  to  write  at  least  tliirtj-two 
sounds.  Id  the  jirocess  of  phonetic  change,  whose  teudency 
is  always  towai'd  the  incrense  of  the  spoken  alphabet,  the  iill- 
ing  up  of  the  Bystein  of  articulated  sounds  by  the  distinction 
of  slighter  and  more  nicely  differentiated  shades  of  articula- 
tion, our  spoken  alphabet  has  very  notably  outgrown  the 
limits  of  our  written  alphabet. 

To  this  cause  are  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  anomalies  of 
our  orthography.  But  only  in  the  lesser  part.  If  an  alphabet 
is  hardly  able  to  enlarge  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  a  growing 
body  of  Bounds,  it  is  because  men  do  not  easily  learn  to  writo 
their  words  otherwise  tiian  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do,  even  when  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  them  otherwise 
— and  the  same  cause  operates  in  other  ways  yet  more  effect- 
ually to  bring  about  a  discordance  between  the  spoken  and 
the  written  language.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
English  to  pass,  duriug  its  written  period,  through  the  moat 
important  crisis  in  its  history,  its  mixture  with  the  Norman 
French,  also  a  written  tongue:  not  only  were  the  discordant 
orthographic  usages  of  the  two  thus  forced  together  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  language,  but  a  period  of  both  orthoiipic 
and  orthographic  confusion  was  introduced — and  the  ortho- 
graphic confusion  has  been,  in  great  measure,  only  stereo- 
typed, not  remedied,  by  the  usage  of  later  times. 

We  of  the  present  age  have  thus  been  in  a  measure  de- 
prived, not  by  our  own  fault,  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  a 
phonetic  mode  of  writing — advantages  which  seemed  to  have 
been  secured  to  ua  by  the  joint  labours  of  so  many  races  and 
BO  many  generations.  And  yet,  we  are  not  altogetlier  without 
tault  iu  the  matter,  for  we  are  consenting  unto  the  deeds  of 
our  fathers  and  predecessors.  As  a  community,  we  are  not 
content  with  accepting  as  inevitable  our  orthographical  in- 
heritance, and  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  it,  despite  ita 
defects  j  we  even  defend  it  as  being  better  than  any  other : 
Ke  strive  to  persuade  ouraelvea  that  an  etymological  or  a  his- 
torical mode  of  spelling,  as  we  phrase  it,  is  inherently  prefer- 
able to  a  phonetic.  Now  it  is  altogether  natural  and  praise- 
worthy that  we  should  be  strongly  attached  to  a  time-honoured 
institution,  in  the  posseaaiou  o''  which  wo  hare  ^rowu  uy 
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sad  whioh  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  its  a  part  of  the  aub* 
iieting  fabric  of  our  speech  ;  it  ie  aaturul  that  we  should  lore 
evea  ite  abuses,  and  should  feel  the  present  incouvenience  to 
ouraelTes  of  abandoning  it  Much  more  keenly  than  any  pio> 
apective  advautagp  which  may  result  to  us  or  our  suceeasora 
frc  31  such  action ;  that  we  should  therefore  look  with  jealousy 
upon  any  one  who  attempts  to  change  it,  questioniiig  nar- 
rowly hia  right  to  aet  himself  up  as  its  reformer,  and  the 
merits  of  the  reforms  be  proposes.  But  this  natural  aad 
laudable  feeling  becomes  a  mere  blind  prejudice,  and  justly 
open  to  ridicule,  when  it  puts  on  airs,  proclaims  itself  the  de- 
fender of  a  great  principle,  regards  inherited  modes  of  spelling 
as  sacred,  and  frowns  upon  the  phouetiat  as  one  who  would 
fain  mar  the  essential  beauty  and  value  of  the  language.  Of 
all  the  forms  ot  lijiguistiu  eonservatism,  or  purism,  orthographic 
purism  is  the  lowest  and  the  easiest;  for  it  deals  with  the 
mer"  external  shell  or  dreas  of  language,  and  many  a  one  can 
make  stout  fight  in  behalf  of  the  right  spelling  of  a  word 
whose  opinion  aa  to  its  pronunciation  even,  and  yet  more  iti 
meaning  and  nice  application,  would  possess  no  authority  or 
value  whatever:  hence  it  is  also  the  commonest,  the  least 
reasonable,  and  the  most  bigoted.  When  it  claims  to  be  as- 
serting a  principle,  it  is  only  defending  by  casuistry  a  preju- 
dice ;  it  determines  beforehand  to  spell  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
and  then  casts  about  to  Bee  what  reaaons  besides  the  mode  it 
can  find  for  doing  so,  in  each  particular  case.  It  overwhelms 
with  misapplied  etymologic  learning  him  who  presumes  to 
write  honor  and  faoor  for  honour  and  fooour  (as  if  it  were 
highly  desirable  to  retain  some  reminiscence  of  the  French 
forma,  honneitr  and  faoeur,  through  which  we  have  derived 
them  from  the  Latio  konor  a.nA  faoor),  and  then  insists  just  as 
strongly  upon  neighbour  (which  is  neither  French  nor  Latin)  , 
it  is  not  more  concerned  to  preserve  the  I  of  nalm  (Latia 
ealmus)  than  that  of  eould  (Anglo-Saxon  cudhe ;  the  I  has 
blundered  in,  from  fancied  analogy  with  would  nnd  should), 
the  g  of  sovereign  (Old-English  toveraine,  French  soucerain, 
Italian  sovrano'}  than  that  of  reign  (Latin  regnum),  the  »  cf 
i*la>^  (Anglo-Siixou  ealand)  than  that  of  isle  :Old-FreDch 
4fij,  Latin  insula);  it  'ipholds  such  anomalies  as  iroMiew,  which 
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oiTonda  equally  against  the  piionetic  and  Uie  etymological 
principle  (it  cornea  from  Anglo-tHaxon  wif-men).  How  much 
better  were  it  to  confess  candidly  that  we  cling  to  our  modes 
of  spelling,  and  are  determined  to  perpetuate  them,  aimply 
beciuse  they  are  ours,  and  we  are  used  to  and  love  them,  with 
all  their  absurdities,  mther  than  try  to  make  them  out  in- 
lierently  desirable!  Even  if  the  irregularities  of  English 
orthography  were  of  historical  origin  throughout— as,  in  fucE, 
they  are  so  only  in  part — it  is  not  the  business  of  writing  to 
teach  or  suggest  etymologies.  We  have  already  noted  it  as 
one  of  the  distinguishing  eicelleueies  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  that  they  are  bo  ready  to  forget  the  derivation  of  a 
terra  iu  favour  of  the  convenience  of  its  practical  use;  he, 
then,  is  ready  to  abnegate  a  hereditary  advantage  of  his  mode 
of  speech,  who,  for  the  sake  of  occasional  gratification  to  a 
few  curious  heads,  would  rivet  for  ever  upon  the  milliooB  of 
writers  and  readers  of  English  the  burden  of  auch  an  ortho- 
graphy. The  real  etymologist,  the  historic  student  cf  lan- 
guage, is  wholly  independent  of  any  such  paltry  assistance, 
and  would  rejoice  above  measure  to  barter  every  "  liiatorical  " 
item  iu  our  spelling  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  for  & 
strict  phonetic  picture  of  the  laoguage  as  spoken  at  that  dis- 
tance in  tlie  past.  Nor  do  we  gain  a  straw's  weight  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  occasional  distinction  to  the  eye  of  words  which 
ai-e  of  different  siguification,  though  pronouuced  alike :  our 
language  is  not  so  Chinese  in  its  charaeter  as  to  require  aid 
of  this  sort ;  our  writing  needs  not  to  guard  against  am- 
biguities which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech  ;  we  should 
no  more  miss  the  graphic  distinction  of  meet,  meat,  and  mete 
of  rii/lit,  write,  and  rite,  than  we  do  now  that  of  the  two 
cleave's  and  pnge'ii,  the  three  or  four  found's  and  gound's,  o» 
the  other  groups  of  homonyms  of  the  same  class. 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a  thorough  reform  of  English 
orthography  will  be  found  forever  impracticable;  it  certainly 
wi'l  be  BO,  while  the  public  temper  rem.iins  what  it  now  ia. 
But  let  us  at  any  rate  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  a  reforma- 
tion is  gr(»itly  to  be  desired,  and  perhaps,  at  sooe  time  in  the 
future,  a  way  will  be  found  to  bring  it  about.  If  we  eipecj 
Uid  wish  that  our  tongue  become  ooe  day  a  world-' anguage, 
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understood  and  employed  on  every  contioent  and  iii  evwy 
clime,  then  it  ia  our  bounden  duty  to  help  prepare  the  way 
for  taking  off  its  neck  this  heavy  uiillstono.  How  heavy, 
ire  are  hardly  able  to  realize,  having  ourselves  well-nigh  op 
quite  forgotten  the  toil  it  once  cost  us  to  learn  to  read  and 
Bpeak  correctly,  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  aerioua  an 
obstade  to  the  wide  exteuaion  of  a  language  ia  a  mode  of 
writing  which  converta  it,  from  one  of  the  eaaiest  in  the 
world,  into  one  of  the  hardeat,  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire  and 

The  Engliah  is  already,  perhaps,  apoken  and  written  aa 
mother-tongue  by  a  greater  numher  of  persona  than  any  other 
eiiating  dialect  of  high  cultivation;  and  its  euhere  aeema 
to  be  widening,  at  home  and  abroad,  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other.  If  it  ever  becomes  a  world-language,  it  will 
do  so,  of  course,  not  on  account  of  ite  superiority  aa  a  form 
of  human  apeech — since  no  one  ever  yet  abandoned  hia  own 
vernacular  aad  adopted  another  bocauee  the  latter  was  a 
better  language — but  hy  the  effect  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, which  ahall  widen  the  boundariea  of  the  Engliah- 
speaking  community.  Yet  wo  cannot  but  be  desirous  to 
convince  ourselves  that  it  is  worthy  of  so  high  a  destiny. 
To  trust  our  own  propoasessions  upon  this  point  may  be  very 
easy  and  comfortable,  but  ia  not  quite  safe.  The  universal 
tendency  among  men  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  their 
own  mode  of  speech  and  depreciate  those  of  others  would 
make  ub,  in  spite  of  our  sincere  attempts  at  impartiality, 
more  than  just  to  our  beloved  mothar-tongue— even  though 
we  might  be  willing  to  allow  that,  aa  all  advantages  cannot 
be  found  united  in  one  individual,  each  of  its  rivals  among 
the  cultivated  dialects  of  the  present  or  of  the  past  laay  sur- 
pMs  it  in  one  or  another  respect.  It  does  not  lie  in  our 
way  to  take  up  the  matter  seriously,  inquiring  and  deter- 
mining what  ia  the  absolute  rank  of  the  English  among  lan- 
guages [  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  momenta' 
consideration  to  one  or  two  points  that  bear  upon  the 
question. 

Wo  have.  In  the  first  place,  already  had  occasion  to  notic* 
tit&t  a  language  w  just  what  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs 
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bave  made  it  hj  their  use  ;  it  is  tlie  reflection  of  their  oinda, 
and  of  their  minds'  contents ;  its  words  and  phrases  are  in- 
stinct with  all  the  depth,  the  nobility,  the  subtilty,  and  the 
beauty  that  belongs  to  their  thought ;  it  can  be  made  to  es* 
preaa  at  least  aa  much,  and  uB  well,  as  it  hae  been  made  to 
espreas.  A  literature,  then,  is  one  grand  test  of  the  worth 
of  a  language — and  it  is  one  by  which  we  need  not  I'ear  to  sea 
tried  that  of  our  own.  It  is  not  national  prejudice  that 
makes  ua  claim  for  English  literature,  in  respect  to  variety 
aud  excellence,  a  rank  second  to  uone.  We  can  show,  iu 
every  or  nearly  every  department,  men  who  have  made  our 
English  tongue  say  what  no  other  tongue  haa  exceeded. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  test.  We  cannot  but  aak 
also  how  our  language  is  fitted  to  admit  and  facilitate  that 
indefinite  progress  and  eitenaion  of  thought  and  knowledge 
to  which  we  look  forward  as  the  promise  of  the  future.  Has 
it  all  the  capacity  of  development  which  could  be  desired  for 
it  ?  In  their  bearing  upon  this  inquiry,  two  of  its  striking 
peculiarities — the  two  most  conspicuous,  in  the  view  of  the 
historical  student  of  language— call  for  special  notice: 
namely,  its  uninflective  or  formless  character,  and  its  com- 
position out  of  two  somewhat  heterogeneous  elements,  fter- 
manic  and  Somanic. 

Both  these  peculiarities  have  been  made  the  subject  of  re- 
peated reference  in  our  discussions  hitherto.  For  its  poverty 
in  formative  elements,  for  its  tendency  to  mouosyilabism,  for 
its  inclusion  of  many  parts  of  speech  in  the  same  unvaried 
word,  we  have  compared  English  more  than  once  with 
Chinese.  But  we  must  beware  of  misajiprehending  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  comparison.  There  is  a  curious  and 
suggestive  analogy  between  the  present  geographical  position 
of  the  English  and  Chinese  races  and  the  preasnt  character 
of  their  languages.  Since  our  occupation  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  American  continent,  the  speakers  of  these  two 
tongues  look  over  to  one  another  aa  nearest  neighbours 
across  the  intervening  Pacific.  But  the  situation  of  the 
Chinese  people  is  the  result  of  simple  quiescence  in  their 
primeval  abode;  while  the  English,  setting  forth  probably 
from  the  depths  of  the  same  Orient,  hare  reached  the 
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they  now  oci'iipy,  in  the  sequel  of  an  adventurcTia  and  con* 
queriiig  cureai-  wliich  haa  led  them  around  nearly  the  whola 
earth,  and  leases  them  masters  of  many  of  its  fairest  portionH, 
Qoder  the  moat  varied  ahies.     The  virtual  distance  betwoaa 
the  two  IS  triflrefore  almost  world-wide  ;  it  ia  to  he  measured 
by  the  course  which  the  Engliah  race  haa  traversed,  rath^  J 
than  by  the  distance  which  still  separates  its  outposts  from.l 
China.      So  the  English  language,  starting  in  that  r 
Byllabism  which  the  Chinese  has  never  quitted,  has  made  the 
whole  round  of  possible  development,  till  its  moat  advaaeejl 
portions  have  almost  come  back  again  to  their  original  stata;^ 
but  it  atUl  holds  in  possession  much  of  the  territory  over  i 
which  it  has  passed,  and  is  dowered  with  all  the  wealth 
which  it  has  gathered  on  its  way ;  it  has  passed  through  all 
stages  and  varieties  of  enrichment,  and  has  kept  fast  hold  oi 
their  most  valuable  products.    It  is  therefore  iu  its  essential 
character  as  far  removed  from  the  Chinese  as  is  the  Greek. 
Its  resources  for  the  expression  of  relations,  for  the  sufficient 
distinction  of  the  categories  of  thought,  are  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  tongues  of  highest  inflective  character :  th^  J 
KPe  of  another  kind,  it  ia  true,  but  one  which,  if  it  has  itrt'l 
disadvantages,  has  its   advantages   as  well.      Our  analytic  I 
flection  has  a  practical  value  equivalent  to  that  even  of  titfM 
rich  synthesis  of  the  classical  tongues ;  and  in  this  respect'T 
also  we  need  confess  to  no  disabling  inferiority,  as  comparedL.I 
with  the  speakers  of  other  cultivated  languages. 

That,  again,  the  English  is  a  mixed  tongue,  may  not  be  I 
denied.  There  has  not  been  that  assimilation  of  its  two  I 
elements  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  compleie  fusion.  T 
Thelengthof  our  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  compared  with  th*  I 
Saxon,  is  a  plain  external  indication  of  this :  take  anywhere  I 
a  page  of  English,  and  you  will  iind  that  its  Saxon  words  I 
average  less  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  other  derivation,  i 
What  would  have  been  the  natural  tendency  of  the  language  I 
with  respect  to  these  long  forms  is  shown  by  its  treatment'! 
of  words  borrowed  earlier  from  the  classical  tongues :  thu8,-<T 
it  has  worked  down  monefa  into  mint,  k'uriake  into  churek,  1 
prei/nilerog  into  prieil,  eleimotSne  into  alms,  and  so  on.  Oalji] 
the  specially  conservative  forces  of  learned  culture  and  thic^l 
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habit  of  writin;5  have  saved  many  otliers  of  our  sesquiped- 
aliaa  Latin  elcmentH  froii)  a  like  fate.  Wo  liave,  theo,  in  a 
certain  senae,  two  lanjjuages  combined :  one  of  root-words, 
prevailingly  monosyllabic ;  the  other  of  long  derived  formaj 
whoae  roots  and  derivation  are  in  tbe  main  unrecogniaable 
by  themasH  of  speakers  :  and  the  latter  must  often  lack  some- 
tbing  of  that  freshness  and  direct  foi-ce  which  belong  to  the 
former.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  above  (toward 
the  end  of  the  third  lecture)  that  the  etymological  connen- 
tions  of  a  word  are,  after  all,  of  very  subordinate  consequence 
in  determiniug  its  degree  of  significant  force  and  euggeative- 
nesa  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  there  baa  been,  to  no  small  ex- 
tent, ft  real  amalgamation  of  our  two  vocabularies,  the  Ger- 
manic and  Eomanic ;  among  the  worda,  mainly  Saxon,  which 
answer  the  commonest  and  simplest  uses  of  communication, 
there  are  not  a,  few  also  of  Latin  origin ;  and  some  Latin 
suffixes  are  familiarly  added  to  Saxon  themes,  as  well  as  the 
contrary.  Our  Latin  words  thus  range  from  the  extreme  o( 
homeliness  and  familiarity  to  the  extreme  of  learned  etateli- 
nesa,  and  furnish  the  means  of  attaining  a  great  diversity  of 
Btyles.  At  the  same  time,  the  partial  Eomanization  of  our 
language  throughout  its  whole  structure  rendera  it  possible 
for  ua  to  naturalize  more  thoroughly,  and  use  more  adroitly, 
the  words  which,  in  common  with  all  other  tongues  of  en- 
lightened nations  at  the  present  day,  we  are  obliged  to  import 
in  great  numbers  for  the  designation  of  objects  and  rela- 
tions of  learned  knowledge.  Bichness  of  synonymy,  variety 
of  style,  and  power  of  assimilation  of  new  learned  material, 
are,  then,  our  compensation  for  whatever  of  weakness  may 
cling  to  our  language  by  reason  of  the  discordani:e  of  its 
constituent  elements. 

Our  general  conclusion  must  be  that,  if  the  English  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  exaggerated  encomiums  which  are  some- 
times heaped  upon  it,  if  it  has  no  right  to  be  set  at  the 
head  of  all  languages,  living  or  extinct,  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  all  our  love  and  admiration,  and  will  not  be  found  un- 
equal to  anything  which  the  future  shall  require  of  it — even 
should  circumstancea  make  it  the  leading  tongue  of  civilized 
Immonitj-.  For  what  it  is  to  become,  every  ii.dividual  who  em. 
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ploys  it  sbaree  in  tbe  responsibility.  The  character  of  a 
language  is  not  determined  by  the  rules  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  community,  by  the 
voice  and  opinion  of  speakers  and  hearers  ;  and  this  works 
most  naturally  and  effectively  when  it  works  most  unconsci- 
ously. Clear  and  manly  thought,  and  direcfc  and  unaffected 
expression,  every  writer  and  speaker  can  aim  at ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  can  perform  his  part  in  the  perfecting  of  his  mother- 
tongue. 

With  these  few  words  respecting  our  own  language,  which 
must  be  the  subject  of  highest  interest  with  every  student 
of  language  to  whom  it  is  native,  I  bring  to  a  close  our  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  and  patient  attention  to  my  exposition  of  it,  and 
hoping  that  what  I  have  said  may  not  be  without  effect  in 
helping  you  to  clear  apprehensions  of  the  nature  and  history 
«f  one  of  man's  noblest  gifts  and  most  valuable  acquintions. 
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LECTURE  I. 

1.  fiacsBT  date  of  linguistic  science;  its  preparatory  stages;  reasons  of  tbM 

&ilure;  modem  conditions  favoring  its  development. 
I.  Establishment  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  laiiguagej;  of  the  compaiativi 

method  of  linguistic  study ;  aid  afforded  by  the  Sanskrit. 
8.  Birthplace  of  the  science  ;  scholars  and  works  mainly  instrumental  in  iti 

progress;  its  claim  to  the  title  of  science. 

I.  Field  and  scope  of  the  science ;  its  relation  to  other  modes  of  the  study  af 
language ;  its  aims. 

b.  Interest  of  the  scientific  study  of  language;  importance  of  speech  to  man; 

value  of  its  study  to  ethnology  and  history. 
8.  What  is  undertaken  in  these  lectures;  sketch  of  their  argument;  method  ta 

be  followed. 

7.  Comprehensive  inquiry  of  the  linguistic  student;  first  form*  in  which  it  is  put. 

8.  The  English  language  learned  by  its  speakers;  early  steps  of  the  process, 
illustrations  ;  distinctions,  classifications,  and  positive  knowledge  acquired 
along  with  words. 

Q.  Passive  attitude  of  the  learner;  disregard  of  etymologies;  relation  of  the  ac- 
quired sign  to  the  idea  it  represents 
10.  Our  mother-tongue  not  acquired  by  inheritance;  illustrations. 

II.  Advantage  involved  in  learning  language,  rather  than  making  it. 

12.  What  kind  of  ICnglish  we  thus  learn;  local  peculiarities  of  speech;  their  per 
sistency;  influences  correcting  them. 

I  ?.  How  much  of  English  we  learn ;  the  child's  vocabulary;  extent  of  the  whole 
English  tongue;  the  part  of  it  acquired  by  different  classes;  the  part  loft  un* 
acquired;  differences  of  individuals  as  regards  power  and  style  of  expression. 

14.  Differences  of  individuals  as  regards  the  meanings  attached  to  words;  errori'. 
of  acquisition  and  application;  imperfection  of  language  as  representative  of 
thought;  variation  of  meaning,  in  different  classes  of  words;  verbal  disputes. 

*&.  Respects  in  which  each  one's  English  differs  from  that  of  otheri-  what  tb< 
English  language  is;  what  gives  it  unity 
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16.  How  Ihe  la/igiiage  is  kept  in  existence;  aid  rendered  by  literature i  the  ptOi 
lued  and  transmitted  by  individual  speakers  and  writers. 

17.  Alteration  of  the  language  in  the  process  of  transmission;  difference  of  om 
English  from  Shakespeare's ;  from  Chaucer's;  from  Anglo-Saxon ;  thechaugv 
unintended  by  those  who  made  it. 

10.  Change  in  vocabulary;  its  reasons;  its  different  rate  in  different  part*  ofthi 
vocabulary;  examples;  its  necessity;  it  consists  in  losses  as  well  as  adJitioni 

19.  Change  in  the  form  of  words;  imperfection  of  traditional  transmission  3f 
Unguage,  in  children  and  in  older  persons;  currency  of  bad  English. 

9*).  Tendencies  leading  to  this  kind  of  change;  examples:  silent  letters;  al- 
tered accent;  new  verbal  fonns;  new  words;  altered  grammatical  value,  etc. 

21.  Present  persistency  of  English*  its  fonner  rapid  mutation;  historical  causes 

22.  Universal  value  of  the  main  results  of  these  inquiries;  what  everj'  lan- 
guage is,  how  acquired,  how  kept  in  life,  how  changed;  what  is  a  living 
language;  change  the  fundamental  fact  in  all  language. 

LECTURE  II. 

I.  Kevikw:  principal  topics  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

9.  In  what  way  language  exists;  how  it  is  maintained  or  modified. 

3.  False  views  upon  this  subject ;  mcidents  adduced  in  their  support. 

4.  Futility  of  the  argument  fVom  these  incidents;  how  and  why  a  potentate, 
or  other  individual,  cannot  make  language;  how  he  can  do  so;  examples 
of  words  thus  made  or  altered. 

5.  What  confers  authority  to  make  language,  and  under  what  restrictions;  ex- 
amples from  technical  vocabularies  ;  change  in  the  general  language ;  usage 
the  rule  of  speech. 

8.  Examples  of  conscious  discussions  of  the  proprieties  of  speech ;  consideration! 
determining  the  decision. 

7.  Changes  of  form  and  structure,  how  brought  about ;  examples. 
B.  Influences  and  conditions  favoring,  or  opposing,  the  change  of  language, 
act^*?!!  upon  it  of  individuals,  and  of  the  community;  aim  of  the  individual. 

9.  Analogy  between  language  and  an  organism ;  between  i£s  life  and  that  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  between  linguistic  science  and  geology. 

10.  Abuse  of  these  analogies;  what  language  is,  and  how  produced  and  changed 

II.  The  study  of  language  a  historical  science ;  its  relation  to  other  sciences ,  itj 
fiT.damental  difference  from  the  physical  sciences. 

H.  L^n artificial  character  of  the  facts  and  aspects  of  language  studied  by  nsj 
their  objective  value;  real  foundation  of  the  analogies  with  physical  science 
other  motives  of  the  c^aim  that  linguistics  is  a  physical  science ;  their  ground- 
lessiieso;  true  scientific  character  of  the  study. 

18.  Keturn  to  the  fundamental  inquiry  of  linguistic  science;  new  form  in  whick 
U  is  put ;  historical  investigation  of  a  historical  product 

1  i.  Etymology  the  foundation  of  the  science ;  its  processes  to  be  illu&trated. 

U.  Analysis  of  words  into  their  component  parts;  ordinary  compounds;  thili 

\aluc;  unity  and  independence  given  them. 
16.  Closer  compounds  with  origin  obscured;  with  origin  effaced. 
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cr  Bufljxes;  -fal;  -lets;  J^,  its  Uialory;  -Alp;  -ilot  the  prutarir,  ils  history. 
18.  Inlereaces  as  !□  Iliu  [irgirtti  of  vionl>;  (lieir  eouiidnuu. 
ID.  Furtberexaniples:  -pU;  amandu. 
to   GeneaiR  or  sudixM,  or  formative  elFments,  in  general. 
11.  AccumnUlion  uf  auffixes  about  one  root;    uiiivafijalily  of   funiiiitive    eiu- 

meiils  in  out  lniigminB. 
U  Importunee  of  (he  siiBlytlc  process  in  etymulngy ;  its  valueaa  t lie  retracing 

Ufa  previous  synthesis;  liow  tur  this  is  a  mailer  of  proof,  and  liow  br  of  infer- 

encB-,  reason  why  it  is  so ;  certaint3-  of  the  infetenca 

LECTURE  in. 
L  Bevievt:  results  of  our  inquirire  hltbrrto. 

■.  Universality  of  GorrupIingebaiiBe  in  language;  priacipal  tendency  underlymg 
It;  economy  of  eHbrt  in  utterance. 

3.  The  >phcre  of  corruption  widened  by  composition  of  elements;  exuupleii. 

4.  Reason  of  the  alterabili^  of  wordt;  oblivion  of  etymology  in  fsFor  of  con- 

t.  Examples  of  liirgottcD  etyniDlogiia  with  form  unchanged;  with  fbrm  tmme- 

B.  Valuable  action  of  phonetic  chuige  in  making  formative  elements  and  pnr- 

ducing  grammatical  fbrmd. 
7.  Deslnictive  etftcl  of  the  snmt;  tendency;  iw  s'terstion  of  linj-uistic  atructure. 
a.  Mutilation  and  t:.ial  loEis  of  verbal  endings,  in  Latin,  Golbic,  Anglo-Saxon, 

English. 
B.  Gffacementofdocter.slonalfbrniB;  nliat  is  loftof  tbem  in  Engliah. 

10.  Gender:  its  aspect  in  the  older  languages;  its  abandonment  m  Knglisii. 

11.  Substitution  of  one  mode  of  (brmal  distinctian  for  another;  English  irregulu 
plurals;  (heir  origin. 

IS.  Irregular  verbal  conjugation  in  EngUshi  its  origin,  developmont,  and  prea- 

ent  aaprct. 
IB.  Origin  of  (he  later,  or  regular,  coqjvgatlon  of  English  verba;  its  extension 

to  irregiilai  vErba. 
li.  Extension  to  their  present  prevalonco  of  our  possBssiva  and  plural  endings. 
IB.  .Kxtenaible  character  of  fonnativo  elements;  niobiiiiation  of  new  wordd  by 

their  means;  historical  miEtnre.9  thus  produced. 
18,  Loss,  by  [AoneUc  corruption,  of  Taliiablo  distinctions;  examples  hi  verba] 

CDiuugatian. 
IT,  Ljes  of  dt.ttiuetions  of  meaning;  lAnUandun^,-  obsolescence  of  subjuccdve 
II    Ctange  of  Ibrin  by  conversion,  of  one  articulated  sound  into  another, 
t'.  AgeiicieE   inalrumenlal  in  producing   articulate  sounds;   example  of  Iheii 

teHaa.frieitdlii;  Its  elements;  accent;  distinction  of  Byllables. 
K>.  Compatibility  of  articulate  sounds  with  one  another;  degrees  of  proniiunca 

ableness,  in  the  same  or  in  different  languages;  wherein  enphony  consists. 
n.  Physical  schemoof  English  spoken  alphabet;  its  scriCa  uidclnsBes;  diatine. 

tion  of  vowel  .ind  consonant;  cfsonant  and  surd  articulations. 
R.  Ordinaiy  conversions  ol   one  soimd  into  another:    exchange  of  surd  ant 
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ic  series;  of  sounds  or  Ihe  same  ctitt 


U.  7uiibilitT  oft-oHcl-sounds;  reanUtng  IrregutKntj  or  Englle!)  onbography. 
M  Relmiou  of  the  Ftudent  of  language  (o  phonetic  chaiign;  Ihelr  tlHcieiil 

caiisea  out  of  bis  reacb;  peculiar  usages  ur  diUbrent  Uni^iagaaj  sscribsbte  t« 

no  otbor  causes  thun  lubit  and  vaprice  of  speakers. 
U>  GriiDoi's  lan-of  consonantal  mutalioQ  in  Germanie  language;   ^e  phenoic^ 

non  unexplained!  partial  analogies  for  it. 
38.  Lass  of  words  out  of  language;   its   causes)  nhera  it  most    K^nrs;  dn&^ 

peirance  of  ancient  En{;lish  vocabuiarf. 
n.  Processea  of  change  hitherto  Ireoled  external;  processes  of  internal  chaDgs; 

internal  change. 
SB.  On  what  the  possibililj  of  internal  change  dependaj    csaniples  of  interna. 

and  external  change- 
IB.  m-iaCratlons  of  the  processes  of  nanm-glriiig:  ntnon,  lune,  sun;  tLeir  deri- 


i»  applici 


30.  Further  examples;  imiih  ami  SmUh  ;   Cam 

31.  The  two  fundamental  methods  oF  names-gii 
33.  Variety  of  meanings  of  Ilie  saine  word;  e: 


™.piesofnol, 


implefl,  fionrd,  poa/,  ht<td^  eovr  , 
■.eomf,  kimt  and  IUk,  ticemiL 
less  of  expression;  ne\~er  flillj 


1.1.  Ambignilf  of  words 

attainable. 

34.  DitTerent  words  with  kindred  meaning!  Bynonynis;  Ihidr  hanfflcicncy. 
95.  Variation  of  form  accompanying  variation  of  meaning;  examples. 
3H.  Development  of  intellectual  and  abslraet  (Mm  plij'sical  and  concrete  i 

ing;  (UUtmpleii,  from  I^in  and  Germanic  parts  of  our  vocabulary. 

eaning;  production  of  relational  woids,  conneclivci 


I.  Pttrases;  change  of  meaning  in  them;  >i 
\.  Change  of  meaning  in  formative  elemei 
to  the  I'Blue  of  such  elements;  verbal  ■iini 
■igiH  of  infinitive  and  posBesvve;  prevail 


.mblnati 


to.  1 


lofe? 


;  rednclion  of  mdepcnd^jn'  « 
:e  of  this  class  of  words  ii  > 
of  one  root;  fertility  and  vu  t 


(1  Degrees  ofrellectivenoss  in  the  processes  of  nnmes-givmg;  deviain;  if  \  Vv 
minology;  tlie  most  esjcnlial  part  of  language-making  nnconstious;  Je,-cVi.» 
ment  of  expression;  inter^jal  enrichment  of  a  vocabnlnry;  its  corre^pOLlUibg 
with  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  its  nsers;  power  of  individuals  over  It. 

19.  Form-making  always  nnreflcctive  and  gradual. 

13.  Every  act  of  language-making  the  work  of  upeakers;  antecodetKy  tf  "fci 
conception  to  its  exjweasion ;  what  is  meant  by  this;  example. 

U,  Every  name  las  a  hialorical  reason,  fooaded  in  conrenienca ;  Jeriv*Hiii' 
»h«tet™iolo*'y  underlekoa;  example. 

15.  The  etymological  reason  neither  no<:esMry  nor  permanent;  rjuigf  tbii  mM 


K.  Why  w 


tiidy  tha 


ataiptea  of  wi 
IT.  Intrusion  gf  etymological  reiniriscences 

of  languagBi   Iheit  oblivion  easentfa!  lo 

rtietorieiil  valua. 
lil-  Uk,  not  etyniotogy,  makes  Ibe  nigniUca 

inil'^pcudHctof  etymologii^  aid;  relation  of 


evelopmcnt;  their 
cti  lo  Ihniigtit. 


I .  Kkvibit  of  the  groniid  passed 

gronth  orianguHKe. 
3.  VariatioDB  in  the  rale  oningoislic  chuDge. 


LECTURE  IT. 

processes   of  e^ilernal  a 


3,  Infl 


oalei 


1  diflerent  tongues  imd  Hmns. 
muntni  riiraiture  of  n  people. 


cases;  eorreapondeiice  of  the  lanj 

I.  Diflerencee  in  the  kind  of  lingnii 
effect  on  structure. 

El.  ChanRB  at  praient  in  English;  call  for  it;  infusion  of  new  knon-ledga  into  old 
warda;  aduptatiim  of  familiar  expressions  to  new  and  more  precise  uus. 

S.  Growth  of  English  by  combinntioa  and  derivation;  its  restricted  sphere;  mo- 
bilizBllon  of  nords;  Its  Hppamlus  hardly  admits  of  Increase. 

T.  Importation  of  classical  material  into  English!  circumstances  favoring  ilj 
Itsmediharaetsrof  (he  new  knowledge  j  convenience  and  general  usafif  thia 
moda  of  word-making;  its  prominence  in  our  use;  pedantically  learned  Kuglisb. 

8.  Historical  causes  changing  the  mode  of  growth  in  English ;  nature  of  tha 
obataule  to  internal  dcvolopment. 

B.  InHuences  checking  the  structural  decay  of  language ;  reflective  use;  liters- 

10.  RfFect  of  conservBlive  inSuences  when  limited  to  a  class;  divergence  of  a 
learned  and  a  popular  dialect ;  dead  languages;  conservatism  and  purism. 

II.  I'rospectaof  modern  cultivated  dialecia;  tendency  of  English  in  America. 
19.  Itemaining  difficiJties  of  the  problem;  pefuliarilies  of  national  charsclet; 

appeal  to  physical  and  physlolopcal  causes  valii;  in  what  way  alone  physlcai 

caurca  can  become  operative;  their  mode  of  action  as  yet  undetermined. 
U.  Dialectic  difTersnues;  what  a  process  of  linguistic  growth  is;  mutual  aitlon 

of  individuals  and  comtnunitics  the  fbundation  of  dialectic  history. 
H.  lliveraifying  tendencies  in  linguistic  growth;  their  origin,  the  diverse  action 

of  individuals. 
15.  Unifying  influence  of  commnnicatian;  object  of  speech;  necessity  of  mulua 

understanding  the  restraint  upon  indeflnils  allcmlion. 
iM.  Unity  of  speech  necessary  In  a  community;  what  this   hnpliasj    variahl* 

meaning  of  community;  parts  of  language  belonging  to  commnnitius  wflhii 

eommunllies;   authority  for  change  in  each. 
IT-  GaiLse*  whict\  fkvor  dive rsiR cation  of  language;   (heir  eitCTuel  chsracler. 

want  of  culture. 
U.  Influences  preserviDg  imity  ofspecch;  culture;  literature. 
U  PradnctioD  of  ni-ity  of  sprsch  out  of  diversity;  eKamples;  Fnglieh  proviacUll 
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Jsm,  colonies;  immigrants  fntj  America;  eiTaccment  and  prodoctiot   ^  ilft 

lects  abke  universal 
to.  History  of  the  German  language:  its  ancient  dialects;  their  varicus  thang* 

their  condition  in  more  recent  times;  early  High-German  cultivated  dialects 

uprise  of  the  present  one;   influence  of  the  Reformation,  printing,  Luther'i 

writings;  its  increasing  power;  ita  possible  future;  limits  to  its  extension. 
£l  Similar  histoid'  of  other  cultivated  dialects:  French;  Provencal;  Italian 
19.  History  of  the  Latin:  its  original  seat;  its  kindred  and  neighbors ^  its  spread; 

upon  what  dependent;  speech  of  Romanized  Italy;  further  extension,  througb 

gouthem  Europe;  resulting  group  of  Romanic  tongues. 
d).  Popular  speech  of  the  empire ;  fate  of  the  classical  Latin;  development  of  vac 

tying  dialects;  local  disturbing  causes;  new  national  and  cultivated  tongues. 
S4.  Nituralness  of  the  convergence  and  divergence  of  dialects;  results  of  th« 

fusion  of  communities;  the  Latin,  the  Prankish,  the  Norae,  in  Gaul;  the  SaX' 

on,  the  Norman,  in  England;  their  fusion,  and  its  result. 

25.  Dialects  in  England;  their  efiacement  in  the  transfer  to  America;  assimila* 
tion  to  the  cultivated  dialect;  uniformity  of  English  speech  in  America;  in- 
fluences contributing  to  it. 

26.  Agreementof  the  English  of  Britain  and  of  America;  its  imperfection;  dan- 
gers threatening  it,  and  influences  to  be  relied  on  to  maintain  it. 

27.  Dialects  in  America;  their  range  and  degree;  difference  of  colloquial  and 
literary  language. 

98.  The  terms  dialect  and  language  interchangeable;  transmutation  of  specie! 
in  linguistic  history. 

LECTURE  V. 

1.  Review  of  the  topics  treated  m  the  preceding  lecture. 
3.  Error  of  regarding  dialects  as  the  progenitors,  rather  than  descendant?,  of  imi 
form  speech. 

3.  In  what  the  differences  of  related  dialects  consist;  production  of  these  differ 
ences  by  varying  linguistic  change;  examples,  verity,  aUend^ti-ue^  father,  it 

4.  General  inference  from  such  facts;  fallacy  of  the  opposing  view;  causes  of  the 
greater  uniformity  of  human  language  in  modern  times. 

5.  Dialectic  variation  found  within  the  limits  of  every  language ;  differences  ol 
its  descendants  not  the  product  of  this,  but  additions  to  it. 

1.  Cultivation  of  a  language;  what  it  effects,  and  how;  economy  in  speech 

what  a  cultivated  Unguage  is. 
7    l)ialectic  differences  and  their  causes  of  one  and  the  sai.ie  kind  through  all 
lengGLStic  history;  necessarj'  inference  from  linguistic  correspondences;  allow- 
ance for  accif.1ental  resemblances  and  borrowing, 
i    Classification  of  languages  by  their  relationship;  next  task  to  be  undertaken 
?    Relationship  ot  English;  unity  of  its  dialects;  its  connection  with  languag»M 

of  Germany;  historical  explanation  of  this. 
1(    The  three  divisions  of  Germanic  If.nguage;  their  inferred  origin  and  descent 
U.  Connection  of  part  of  our  vocaljlary  with  the  Romanic  languages;  its  hit- 
torical  ground. 
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m.  Connection  of  Gurmanic  and  Romanic  languagea  with  one  anc  ther  ao  1  witl 

other  languages;  why  to  be  expected. 
13   Other  European  tongues  related  to  ours ;  Greek ;  Celtic,  its  former  extent  and 

present  representatives;  Slavonic,  its  domain  and  chief  branches ;  Lithuanic 
14.  European  languages  of  otlier  kindrer* 
15    Asiatic  tongues  related  to  ours:  Iranian;  Indian. 
^(*   lamily  of  languages  thus  made  up;  its  names;  relations  of  its  menbers. 

17.  Evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  family;  most  conveniently  exbibitable  in  cerlaii 
classes  of  words;  why  this  is  so;  illustrations. 

18.  Examples  of  correspondences  of  Indo-European  words:  numerals,  pronouns, 
words  of  relationship. 

19.  "Value  of  these  correspondences;  they  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident  or  oi 
borrowing;  theory  sometimes  put  forward  to  explain  them;  its  untonability; 
mixture  of  languages  very  slow  to  affect  such  words  as  those  selected;  slowest 
of  all  to  affect  grammatical  structure. 

20.  Correspondences  of  grammatical  structure  in  Indo-European  speech;  per- 
sonal endings  of  verbs. 

21.  The  correspondences  given  specimens  merely;  only  possible  wa}' of  account- 
ing for  them. 

22.  Original  home  of  the  language  unknown ;  even  the  latest  movements  of  the 
Indo-European  races  quite  obscure;  their  several  appearance  in  historj'. 

33.  Linguistic  evidence  as  to  the  home  wanting;  futility  of  inference  from  supe- 
rior primitiveness  of  certain  languages;  inter-connections  of  the  tranches  still 
doubtful;  conflicting  views  respecting  them;  the  general  question  insoluble 

24.  Time  of  Indo-European  unity  undeterminable;  latest  admissible  date; 
recent  discoveries  bearing  upon  the  antiquity  of  man. 

25.  Partial  restoration  of  the  original  common  vocabulary ;  legitimacy  of  infer- 
ences from  it  as  to  condition  of  its  speakers. 

96.  Inferences  so  derived:  mode  of  life,  possessions,  arts,  social  constitution,  and 
religion  of  the  Indo-European  mother-thoe. 


LECTURE  VI. 

1.  Review  ;  survey  of  the  branches  of  Indo-European  language ;  our  next  task  a 
more  detailed  surv  ey. 

2.  Divisions  of  Germanic  branch;  Low-German  group;  English  and  its  direct 
ancestors;  Frisian;  Old  Saxon;  their  fate;  Netherlandish;  Flemish. 

3.  High-German  group;  its  three  periods;  their  date,  ruling  dialects,  and  Jtcra 
tures. 

i.  Scandinavian  group ;  Icelandic  records ;  their  date  and  importance ;  modem 

Scandinavian  dialects. 
I.  Extinct  groups ;  Ul  fi  I  as' s  Bible-version;  Moeso-Gothic;  its  importance. 
I    Slavonic  branch ;  Church  Slavic;  Russian;  other  dialects  of  the  south-casterx 

grcup;  principal  languages  of  the  western  group. 
7.  Litbuanic  group;  its  relation  to  Slavonic;  source  of  its  interest;  its  dialects. 
I.  Celtic  branch ;  its  present  narrow  dimensions ;  its  decay  and  probable  extiiiO' 

tion    Celtomania. 

31 
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I.  tAilieSf:  Celtic  records;    their  date  and  character;   other  Gadbelf<!  diAlKti 
Cymric  dialects ;  Welsh  literature;  Cornish;  Armorican. 

10.  Romanic  branch ;  its  members ;  date  of  their  early  records. 

II.  Romanic  tongues  representatives  of  the  Latin ;  apce  of  the  Latin;  othet  *iBlatec 
dialects  of  ancient  Italy ;  Italic  group ;  false  theories  as  to  orgin  of  Labn. 

12.  Greek;  its  earliest  monuments;  its  dialects,  their  date  aud  eaily  recordi 
modem  Greek. 

13.  Iranian  branch ;  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  the  Avesta  and  its  lan<^iRge ;  Pehkn 
Parsi;  modem  Persian  language  and  literature;  character  of  modem  Persian. 

14.  Languages  allied  to  Iranian;  Armenian,  etc. 

15.  Indian  branch ;  part  of  India  occupied  by  it ;  modem  Indo-European  dialects 
of  India;  Gyp^y  language;  Prakrit  and  Pali;  their  relation  to  the  Sanskrit 

16.  Present  position  of  the  Sanskrit;  its  two  dialects;  character  of  the  classica 
Sanskrit;  its  literature  and  chronology;  Vedic  dialect;  date  of  the  Veda;  iti 
value  to  the  study  of  Indo-European  antiquity. 

17.  Character  of  the  Sanskrit;  unfounded  claims  in  its  favor;  its  defects  and 
advantages;  source  and  degree  of  its  value  to  Indo-European  philology. 

18.  Sources  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  study  of  Indo-European  language;  iti 
relation  to  ourselves;  historical  importance  of  the  race  speaking  it. 

19.  Entrance  of  the  Indo-European  race  into  history' ;  rise  to  importance  of  th«i 
several  branches,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Germanic;  Semitic  interference; 
present  position  of  the  race. 

90.  Legitimacy  of  the  historical  title  to  interest ;  intrinsic  superiority  of  Indo* 
European  speech. 

91.  Connection  of  Indo-European  philology  with  the  science  of  language ;  iti 
grounds;  antiquity  and  variety  of  Indo-European  dialects,  as  compared  with 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Hebrew;  with  other  tongues. 

22.  Advantage  to  the  student  in  possessing  connected  dialects  of  varied  structure 
and  different  age;  what  he  can  do  without  them;  with  variety  only  of  con- 
temporary dialects;  illustrations;  superior  advantage  offered  in  Indo-European 
language;  the  latter  the  basis  of  linguistic  science;  but  not  its  whole  material. 

23.  End  sought  by  the  linguistic  student;  material  and  method  of  his  search; 
historical  character  of  his  investigations;  qualities  needed  in  the  etymologist. 

94.  Difficulties  of  etymological  study;  waste  of  mind  in  its  false  pursuit. 

25.  The  comparative  method;  its  {^rounds;  comparative  philology. 

26.  Abuses  of  the  comparative  method;  miscellaneous  comparison;  comparisoti 
of  distantly  related  tongues  without  regard  to  intermediate  forms;  examples; 
comparison  of  languages  unrelated. 

i7.  Cumulative  nature  of  evidences  of  relationship  iu  language:  process  of  ill 

establishment. 
iS.  Pifference  of  modem  etymologizing  from  ancient;   qualities  demanded  ij 

it'f  its  two  fundamental  principles. 
19.  Comparison  of  lists  of  words;  its  insufficiency  as  means  of  lingabtic  research. 
SO.   Limitation  of  linguistic  study  to  a  comparison  of  words,  its  error;  what  is 

involved  in  the  history  of  a  word ;  example. 
II    Unlimited  scope  of  the  comparative  method. 


LKCTDRE  VI!, 
1   Ssyaw    InportinM  of  lodD-Eunipeaa  ISDRiiDge,  and  D-elhadaf  itelniMtl- 

{(■(iDiii  next  subject  of  inquiiy. 
i    Degroe  of  oiw  knowleiipe  of  Ihe  histoiy  of  Indo-Enropejin  speech, 
t   Processes  of  linguislic  growth;  their  possible  Mure  eHscti  qiicstioa  as  to  Iheii 

beginning;  reply  to  it 
I   Gionnc  of  oar  knowledge  concern !nghEginning<<  of  epci>ch;  exampise  nf  rcceal 

English  0 nnhinations ;  inference  as  to  all  tbrmstiTB  rlements;  nuthin-ily  of 

analogical  evidence  in  language. 
6    Analysis  of  irrevocabillly ;  ita  nucletu;  original  independence  of  (ha  latter. 
B.  Prinmry-  aud  secondary  gufRses;  how  far  they  differ  and  agree. 
T.  Indo-Enropean  roola;  their  value;  original  raonosyllabism  of  Indo-EarDpein 


g.  Primd/ncic  objections 

mmssi  their 

9.  The  two  classes  of  mots 

n,  derivati™ 

daases,  number,  structu 

■e;  examples. 

10.  Verbal  roots;  their  uu 

tiu^ofth^lr 

significance. 

11.  The  theorj-  oF  roots  as 

the  befiiuniugs  of  lanifuage,  whence  der 

ved;  coDtro- 

vcreyastofiralwDrds; 

B  to  relation  onhe  two  classes  of  roots. 

13.  Qneation  as  to  absolnle 

originality  of  reeogulzed  roots;  example. 

of  apparent 

Enfilish  roots,  really  dan 

Btive ;  of  Indo-European  rooia  of  the  aau 

e  cliaracter, 

n  this  1 

1.  Original  roots  aiialogoui,  at  least,  with  those  we  trace ;  value  of  all  forme  el 

more  (tinn  one  syllable;    other  supportiog  aon^ideraliona :   earliest  inSectiona; 

difference  of  a  primitive  and  a  derived  monosyllahisni ;    scanty  alphabet  of 

first  Indo-Enropean  language;  its  development. 
II.  Firsl  forms,  how  made ;  first  verbal  tense ;  genesia  of  its  endings ;  their  nljoa 

in  English. 
IB.  Other  tenses;  Ihe  angmc  t;  rednplication;  traces  of  tlie  latter  in  Germaoic. 
16.  Hoods;   future  tense;   leflcKives  and  passives;   derirativo  conjuKationi; 

Bpedal  theme  of  present  and  imperfect. 
IT.  Reductions  and  exteusiona  of  verbal  inflection,  in  Greek,  Latin.  Germanic. 
18.  Genesis  of  nouns  aud  nouQ-farms:  n  nuns  without  Huffis  of  derivation;  most 
;  suffixes  of  derivation;  their  origin. 


V).  KeductJoE  of  declensional  system  in  modem  languages,  us  to  number,  tase, 

and  gender. 
IL  Declension  of  adjectives  and  pranmius;  relation  of  sutetaniive  and  adjcelira 
a    Other  pai-fe  of  speech:  adverbs,  their  derivation;  prepoiutions  their  primitive 

n.  Developmenl  of  Indo-Eunipeon  language}  its  early  date:  Its  alow  and  ftt4 
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ut  inoftm".  m'^nj  at  this    nte  ar^celerBtedlj'  npM,  np  to  ■  muimnm  ii 

M.  Ubjtfction,  bence  dnwu,  to  tbenry  of  primitive  nicQUSjIlnbUm;    prograa  o' 

modern  tonguef  toward  an  analyiiu  structure. 
IS.  Weakness  of  the  objection  ;joiHl  action  of  synthetic  and  anj'.ytic  tendewciei 

the  latter  not  alwaya  the  strooijer  in  historic  times;  llluiiLratiuns;  cburacter  a 

tt-  True  form  oftlie  question  injolvedj  modem  analytic  forms  do  not  (liaprova 
growth  o/olrler  syctheticj  hshit  determines  the  preponderance  of  either  tenii- 
oncy:  raisons  for  the  climax  of  synthetic  habit;  for  the  later  prevalence t( 
analytic;  general  mncluaion. 

ST.  Hetutn's  doctrine  ufthe  antecedeacy  of  syntbeus;  his  confusiOD  of  synthetk 
conception  with  syuthelic  style  of  eipresaiou,  which  as  really  implies  menla. 
analynis  at  does  analytic  Bxproasion. 

!8.  Steady  pmgrea*  of  iinguiatic  growth,  without  sudden  shift  or  break;  baaa- 
lesHness  of  the  theory  that  language-maliiQg  and  history  exclude  and  sncceml 
one  another!  neceBsity  of  rigorous  method  in  reason iug  from  known  conditions 
of  language  hack  to  unknown- 


LECTURE  Vin. 


I.,  iiEviEw,  nextflubjectj  its  conr 
B.  Wtdit  inluB  of  fpiililU  itiwU  fr 
tme  of  nil  langnage. 

3.  Lingnistic  families,  on  what 
doubtful  lan^Toages^ 

4.  Abnormal  eSacenicnC  of  ma 

5.  Structnral  characterislica  of 


1.  Bmnches  of  Bed 


til    Arabic  branch:   Bim 

racords;  spread  of  the j 

II.  Characteristics  of  Sen 


^idence  cslablisbed;  their  nacertaiD  boandariea; 

rial  siRna  of  relationship;    introduction  of  evi- 

do-Borupean  language ;  its  combinatians ;  theil 

Iher  names  for  it;  its  chief  members, 
od  their 
nee  of  : 

:e  and  their  lileratnrea.      Cansanilic  branch; 
111  modem;    Samaritan;    Fheniciun   remaiiut 

3,  ancient  and  modem  i 

aritic  remains;  Ethiopian  diu1e[:tB;  Arabic,  eailistf 
rabic;  its  infuaioa  into  other  tongaes. 
tic  speech;  its  inflective  type:  what  this  implies;  Ik 
al  SsEtiDn;  illustration;  affixes  and  derivation, 
nflection;  anNloglw  for  it  in  Indo-European  longunge 
nee;  hints  at  a,  pirlial  expUnation  al  !t,  atteoiita  U 
noEyllablea;  difficult  r 'if  the  probleir 


J 
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II.  SmiiUc  vert)  iu  amntiers,  pcreoiu,  tnuscs,  moods,  derivative  ■  siij  ugLtUs  > 
Semitic  nuuna    llieir  det'lutiaiuti  J  Bub»Uuitive  verb. 

14.  Semitic  Ejntax;  development  of  meAQlD); ;  general  ctiarsclerDrttie  Inngiuge 

15.  ReUtJone  of  tbe  Semitiu  dialccU;  persistency  of  Iheir  structure;  itari^iuoui 
didiculty  of  uouibiaation ;  oompurHtive  priinitiTetiess  of  the  dialects;  cbanii^let 
or  madem  dialects. 

IS.  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria;  asserted  connectioa  oT  Semitic  with  certain  laD 

giugea  of  AOict;  with  IndD-GurDpeaii  languB);es ;  its  iasufficient  grounds. 
IT.  Genera!  value  of  Semitic  liDguage;  erroneoua  opinions  as  to  tbe  Hebrew. 

18.  Scythian  tiimily:  its  territory;  olhej  names  for  it ;  its  bi'ancnei. 

19.  Ugrian  brand) :  its  position  and  diviaions;  Samoyedic  branch. 

K.  Turkish  brancbi  historic  career  ofths  Turks:  divisions  of  the  branch;  nlfr 
tion  of  their  dialects. 

BL  Uoni^uliaii  branch:  its  coBquesta;  its  present  condition  and  territory. 

92.  Tungusic  branch:  its  aitualion  and  diviaions;  the  Mancbus  in  China. 

13.  Nature  of  Scythian  activity;  literatures  of  the  Manchiis  and  Mongols;  of 
the  Uigurs,  and  the  JagalMo  and  OsmanliTurka;  of  Hungarians;  of  Finns. 

U.  Asserted  Ugrian  dialect  of  Assyrian  monuments. 

35.  Dncertainty  of  tbe  tie  connecting  the  Scythian  branclies;  poasible  explana- 
tions of  their  discordance;  their  correspondence  morpbolngjcal  rather  chaD 
material;  their  agRluTlnativc  type;  meaning  and  valnc  of  this. 

X.  Scythian  etructure:  derivation  by  luHlxeB;  invariable  roots;  barmonii 
•eqnencB  of  vowfllsj  regularity  and  complication  of  inflection. 

2T.  Scytbiaa  deelension;  conjugation,  as  illuatraled  from  Turkish;  impcrfecl 
dittiaction  of  nouns  and  verbs;  syntactical  construction. 

18.  Differences  of  structure  among  the  Scythian  branches;  their  present  classi. 
flcalion  provisional. 

LECTUKE  IX. 

L  Beview:  the  Dimilies  of  language  already  treated. 

i.  Partial  oncertainty  of  geuotic  class iScati on ;  our  knon-lcdge  of  some  fiuoiliai 
imperfect;  differences  of  investigators  and  their  results. 

S.  Donbt  as  to  nnity  of  the  Scythian  family;  the  B0^;alled  Turanian  family;  lb 
worthlessness ;  origin  of  thename. 

L  Dravidian  group  oflanguages;  its  territory-  ;  its  pTincipal  dialects ;  tlieir  situft 
tion  and  cultursi  strucEore  of  Dravidian  language;  its  relation  to  Scythian. 

t.  Languages  of  north-easism  Asia:  the  Japanese;  its  struature,  dialects,  iilcra. 
ture,  and  writing;  Corean;  Kuriliaa;  Eamchatkan;  other  languages  of  ex- 
treme nnrth-oast:  their  relation  to  problem  of  origin  of  American  population. 

I  Mouisj liable  languages;  their  grade  and  mode  of  structure;  illuBxratiiins 
Chinese  and  English;  comparative  phrase;  relations  of  the  nionosylltbii 
■        softheiri    ' 


t.  (Ihina:  antiquity,  per^teney, and  value,  of  Chinese  culture;  Its  decay;  Con  I 

Lfncjua,  his  work ;  Chinese  literature.  M 

I.  Character  of  Chinese  language ;  phonttic  form,  number,  and  oflice  of  its  H 

words;  Ibeir  written  signs;  grouping  of  ita  nords;  classiners  and  signs ol  parti  H 

■r  speech,  approach  to  agglutination;  value  of  the  Chinese.  ^t 


thaB^eablaia*  ;  Modern  date  itf  anr  koowledge. 
17.  Ptobable  onitj-  of  Amerian  lingiuge;  iia  palvsvntbptM  ftnicnire:  »ii«  ii 


ilebevbeni  Mher  eiiiieiHei  of  reluioo^ip. 
It.  DiwonUocc  of  miterial  in  AmcricaD  lingumgci;  pnadpal  gnrapa  a 


Kortfa 


U,  Qocition  of  deriTUion  oT  Ainerieui  ■Lorigioes;  rulililr  oT  attempiing  id 
MUlcmMit  at  pr«WDl  ;  whu  ire  haic  Sm  To  du ;  wild  theones  utwn  tha  Mib- 
Jietl  clunuup™  ii»oflha»tmly  of  American  UnguagB  and  arehieology, 

m,  bolilcd  luiBuageit:  the  Banqae;  its  plies,  chKracier,  *nd  piHuble  valoei 
KtnucMil  iU  >tl«ged  reUlJanahip;  Caacasian  languagn;  Albuiiuii  T«^ 
iMaa;  otlui'  like  cuci  [xjisible. 


I.ECTDRE  X. 


1,  llBYtBW:  Fj-noprisoflhefemiliMoflBnguago. 

I.  Vaiyfng  d'ff'era  ofcertointf  of  thBB«a*tiocl«ssifiMtion;  morphological  nvi- 

d«n(H;  '•«  ^kI""  "  compared  with  material. 
I,  MnrpholoKicaldiTiiionof  languages  into  two  elaasea;  condtilnents  and  charae. 
*»ri(iHciiofthac]BS»Mi  the  division  not  absoluta;  ont^ded, 
t    MorphologitiJ  diriiion  into  three  clanieB;  their  cbaracteriatica;  their  deaorip. 

tionnolexhamtivei  the  two  higher  clnssaii  not  homogeneous;  the  indeotiT" 

prliidplei  Ituviiluespolysynlhetic class. 
I    panillelonholbreiifold  division  wlthpolilicalcondilionB;  its  wenlin™. 
I    fl/hUieljor'iMhflmBofmoiTiholoBiuBl  notation:  its  application  lo  mono'.yUahii 

.Mlinnffcl;  looBfilntinnlivei  to  Inflective;  ita  value, 
r.  Viflety  of  the  eharncterlBtics  to  be  taken  acomnt  of  in  judging  a  UngnaHa,- 

(tniilurenotfiuffloicnt!  agp-ificant  content i  difficoltyof  a  duBsiHiatiro  by  at 

■olule  value.  .      ,     .o     .       , 

t,  rimdnmcnlal  and  Buperici  importance  of  ;he  genetic  claaBifltaUon,  Ha  to* 

Mtlion  with  Btbuology. 


i 


t  Nan-Kcocdiince  of  the  liiiguiBliu  and  physical  duuficalULU  ol  ouTiiim  races 
(hair  final  reconciliadon  necesauiy;  vrtut  con  now  bo  done  Inward  it 

It)  Reladon  of  language  to  race;  erroneous  views;  Iheir  rsfulalioni  languagi 
lotthe  certain  Eien  of  race,  nor  nilxluro  of  language  Ihe  npreuntatjbu  of  mix- 
lure  of  raced;  caulion  tliua  jokposed  on  tlie  linguistic  ellioologist. 

II.  Language  a  getivraliy  IruatwDrthj  indication  ofracci  inixluro  of  mcoB  lb« 
dialurbing  toroa  In  all  ethnology;  miiiuro  of  epeecli  aocuiupunies  mixture 
vi  communities,  and  often  lis  only  traceable  sign. 

IS-  Abuurmal  oEtenfllon  of  a  language  dependent  on  culture  and  literature;  (x 
amples,  Latin  and  Arabiu;  evidence  of  language  mere  trustworthy  in  moN 
ancient  and  ruder  tiinea. 

13.  Diawbacks  to  phj-sicaJ  evidence  of  race;  inodilicatioii  of  race-type;  value  o! 
lingoialic  evidence  to  tbe  pbydcal  ellinologist. 

il.  Indo-European  speecb  and  race ;  vievr  sometimes  held  as  to  their  relation 
false  assumption;  uae  of  the  analogj'of  the  Latin;  its  impropriety;  eitensioa 
of  Indo-European  language  to  be  explained  mainly  by  that  of  a  race- 
lb-  Superior  availability  of  linguistic  evidence  of  race  in  respect  lo  apprehend- 
lityi  Hud  ease  of  reeordand  study;  examples  of  its  value;  pregnancy  of  lan- 
.age  with  hiatorical  indications;  its  part  io  ethnology. 

16.  DiiSculCc  of  the  ethnological  problem;  its  analogy  with  the  geologlcal- 
T.  Bearing  of  language  on  tlie  question  of  buntan  unity ;  negative  value  of  ill 

18.  Impossibility  of  proving  by  lacguflge  tlie  diversity  of  human  races;  unliin- 

iled  variabilis  of  speech;  none  of  its  exleling  differences  ineconciialile  with 

unity  of  origin- 
ID.  Impossibility  of  provingmiity  of  the  human  race  by  language;  thisimpossi- 

bility  a  practical  one. 
•0.  UitGcultlesof  etymologic  reseanh;  diverait;  of  words  bistorieaUyconiiMitsd 

resemblances,  in  ftirni  and  meaning,  of  words  oncor.uected ;  exatnples. 
SI.  Frequency  of  false  etymologies;  delusive  signs  of  relationship  discoverablt 

iKtween  any  two  known  languages;  Swift's  burlesque;  its  serious  counterparts ; 

HpidicDtioD  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  liuguistic  coincidences;  its  futility. 
SSL  liffact  of  furluiteus  resemblances  in  friislrating  inquiry  into  the  ultimate  rela- 

tionahip  of  linguistic  families;  signs  of  this  relalionsbip  discoverable  only  io 

Di'lginal  roots;  imiiossibilirj-  of  reaching  back  to  the  historical  begiiiniugs  ol 


LECTURE  XI 
I    Rj^viEiv:  headf  ot  the  Isst  lectmo;  unpractical  character  of  thrj  qcastioa  ot 

A.  Origin  of.laneuagBi  an  eitra-hiatorieal  inquirj-;  but  prepared  for  and  rimph'- 

d  by  oof  bialuiical  invesligadonai  liow  much  is  left  to  he  solved. 
1.  Whether  men  could  produce  'he  beginnings  of  speech;   theory  of  its  dinat 
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origin  I   thin  theory  unnecessary;  its  weakness,  as  genenUlv  KtjiA, 
•enmi  it  U  truo;  inndmissible  supposition  sometimes  made.  * 

I.  Aiuliitfy  Iwtweon  lanjjuaiire,  and  clothing  and  shelter;   their  neceaait    •  a^mtm 
iiiiltt  b«4{iiinin^;  their  development  and  perfection.  ecessiljr;  tli«ii 

I    Humvo  ol'  the  impulse  to  produce  speech;  it  is  from  without.  {       «^ 

tliibirt)  iif  communication;  language  a  social  possession,  produetio         ^      * 
1ui|Min«ihitt  to  a  solitary  man.  °'  ***    need? 

I    I. HiiKuagu  and  thought  not  identical;  in  what  sense  man  snAak.  k 
think..  ^^^  ^"^"^  ^ 

r  t'ohiidcrationi  showing  the  non-idontity  of  thought  and  speech*  i  r     • 

ut  bpm-i'h  uA  rt<prt*MMitation  of  thought;  one's  power  of  expression  u  i*** 

hti   |n»\vor  of  iHMuvpiion   and  judgment;    variety  of  expression  f^°*  ^ 
thought  -n.  «;„  in  Knglish.  Utin,  French,  Chinese;   externality  of  th^t^ 
hftwdt^n  Idoa  and  wortl;  h^animg  to  think  in  a  new  tongue. 
I    MHHumial  uuiikono!«  of  thought  and  its  spoken,  or  its  acted,  expression 
1).  NV  hoi  her  thought  and  »ih»ocU  are  co-extensive;  claim  that  ideas  cannot       {a# 
wiiliout  wohIm;    its  ftitility;   illustration  of  word-making;   the  idea  al 
aultM'ior  to  the  word.  ^ 

10.  IncouinuuiNurability  of  thought  and  speech;   how  far  and  in  what  sentuk 
tiiiiik  with  words;  wo  put  our  thought  into  words. 

II.  What  mental  action  is  to  be  called  thought;  thought  present  in  the  deaf- 
mule;  and,  in  a  measure,  in  the  lower  animals;  the  latter*s  approach  to  ca- 
pacity of  language. 

19.  Difion^nce  in  mentifl  action  between  men  and  lower  animals;   instance  tfaa 
crow's  capacity  of  counting;   its  limits;   how  man  transcends  these  limitB-  • 
points  of  superiority  of  his  powers;  abstraction  of  qualities. 

la.  Aid  reiulored  by  language  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  numhers;  farthet 
aid  of  written  signs;  peculiar  ideality  of  mathematical  conceptions;  yet  all 
their  signs  devised  by  speakers;  their  development  in  different  races;  fortuitona 
basis  of  our  decimal  system. 

11.  High  importance  of  language  to  the  clearness  and  reach  of  mental  action* 
speech  an  instrumentality  which  the  mind  creates  and  works  with. 

15.  Conclusion:  speech  the  assistant  of  thought;  language  and  culture  impossihla 
without  sociality;  the  beginnings  of  speech  signs  of  ideas,  devised  for  communi- 
cation; what  remains  of  the  problem  of  origin. 

16  The  voice  as  means  of  expression;  recommended  by  availability,  not  im- 
ixxied  by  necessity ;  other  means ;  gesture ;  its  emplojnnent  by  the  deaf  aii4 
dumb;  its  naturalness,  and  capacity  of  development;  its  original  importanct 
and  present  office ;  superiority  of  the  voice. 

I  r  Sigtiificance  of  first  signs;  why  they  denoted  action  and  quality;  everythi&ff 
in  all  language,  designated  oy  reference  to  these;  impossibility  of  direcUy 
fignifying  concrete  objects;  various  convertibility  of  first  signs. 

a.  Theories  respecting  the  origin  of  roots:  onomatopoetic  theory;  Inteijeetional 
theory;  resonance  theory;  groundlessness  of  the  last;  its  implication  of  a  minr 
do,'  its  discordance  with  linguistic  history. 

19.  Substantial  value  of  the  ether  theories;  efficiency  of  tlie  imitative  pnncipU 
its  inclusion  of  both;  of  a  more  subjective  s^^mbolisn:    misuse  of  the  Matter 
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10.  PundsmantBl  principle  of  ths  fir 

I  laoguago 

making; 

valu« 

f    EOD 

lad 

gesture. 

»l.  K8UtionofiniiUf...-ygienBlo  their 

deaaiaidof 

rimMj'u 

ffi.  Efliien 

ent  of  the  tracen  of  imilaliTe  origin ;  coi 

mmon  weakneaa  u 

the  defiuul 

eraofth 

t.l.  Defioicneioa  of  our  knowledge  as 

0  earliest  hi 

foiTof  spaech; 

esifi 

the  fim 

flndnage;  riae  and  final  pr 

valence  of  word-mak 

ng  by  derii-at 

on. 

*(.  Reproach  to  which  oiic  view  of  the  Bubject  ia 

aspoaod 

itagro 

common 

error  of  linguiBlio  scholars. 

LECTURE  Sir. 

1.  Review 

:   conciusions  reached  in 

(he  Ust  led 

re;  their 

accorda 

cewi 

hthi 

resuUs  o 

our  previous  inquiries. 

(.  Why  n. 

an  alone  opeak;    essential 

ic  of  hu 

man  sp 

ech; 

supe- 

riorlty  o 

man;  instinct  and  reaso 

;  intelligence  of  animals;  (!i 

irpo\ 

fonii   ge 

eral   ideas;     their   most 

eliciency 

;    theii 

es  ot 

approach  to  apeech. 
t.  Advantage  of  speech;  its  relstion  to  our  social  nature  and  to  the  development 
of  our  powers ;  means  of  banding  down  accumulated  kuowledge;  growth  and 

4.  Eiducation  gained  in  acquiailioa  of  language  itaelf ;  analogy  between  lingnia- 
tic  training  of  a  child  and  that  of  the  race;  between  the  chiWa  acqiiailion  of 
iangufiga  and  of  knowledge;  between  invention  of  language  and  that  of  thi 
locanintire  engine;  problem  set  before  the  language-tnakeis,  and  mode  (f  iti 
Mlntion;  results  of  mental  labor  deposited  in  words. 

B.  Constraint  imposed  in  acquisition  of  language;  how  brought  to  our  appiehon^ 

E    Extent  to  which  different  racea  hare  availed  themselves  of  the  advtJitagej 

implied  in  language ;  lowest  and  highest  degrees. 
7.  Necessity  of  writing  to  fullest  development  of  uses  of  speech;  writttn  I  Jiguagi 

the  complemenCand  continuation  of  spoken;  tends  lo  unity  the  whoh  race. 

I.  Writing  has  a  liistor}*  of  development;  its  Hrst  impulse;  notable  u.  Jogy  ia 
this  respect  with  speech ;  written  langnSRB  at  lirst  independent  of  spi  ten. 

9   Mnemonic  and  symbolic  objects  aa  forerunners  of  writing;    iastaace    of  theii 

ii«;  tiillest  elalKiTation  of  the  method,  the  qaippia, 
10-  Picture-writing;   American  example;  genu  of  another  method  co  tainod  in 

this;  analogous  stags  of  speech. 

II,  Mexican  p^cture-wtiting :  phonetic  elemeata  in  it;  diSbrenca  (/' pinion  as 
lo  its  general  character. 

11.  Egyptian  writing;  character  of  the  ayatem;  ita  inferrfble  Initial  flta«  e;  Uiimin;. 
ymy  and  aymboliani  in  the  hieroglypba ;  dcrivatJoD  of  phonetic  ani  alphabets 
signsi  mijtturc,  in  practice,  of  signs  of  various  kind;  derivation  of  hienlk 
and  demnlic  modes  of  writing;  Coptic  alphabet. 

'3.  Chinese  writing:  its  forerunners;  its  beginnings,  hieroglyphs;  thcic  ccmb'ina 
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tioo:  i>fmboiie  Mp\AKMtUm ;   introdnctMB  d  a 
tigB^  nsed  in  manj  oombinatioiis. 
U   Changes  of  form  of  the  Chinegc  fharart«»;  aaalggiM  in  ipetch 
Chnese  wnting  to  the  language  it  lepieeenta. 

15.  Cuneiform  modes  of  writing;  their  variety;  their  twginninga; 
their  form ;  Persian  alphabetic  cuneiform. 

16.  S^'llabic  alpliabets;  examples,  Japanese  and  Cherokee. 

17.  Partially  sylUbic  alphabets;  ancient  Semitic;  c^ronnd  of  Us  piffuliaf  cliai 
acter;  Phenidan  alphabet;  its  possible  derivation;   names  of  its  letters. 

18.  Spread  of  the  Phenidan  alphabet;  its  perfection  by  the  Greeks;  first  inaiita 
tioD  of  the  idea  of  a  true  alphabet. 

19   Derivatives  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  the  Latin  alphabet 

20.  Derivation  of  English  letters;  Greek  conversions  of  Pheniciaa  signs,  and 
additions;  LoUin  modifications,  omissions,  and  additions;  later  modifioatioiia 
and  additions. 

21.  Relation  of  English  written  alphabet  to  spoken;  causes  of  anomalona  Eog* 
lish  orthography. 

22.  Demerits  of  English  mode  of  spelling;  ground  on  which  its  maintenoiot 
may  be  defended;  false  grounds  on  which  it  is  commonly  suppwted;  wwUh 
lessness  of  the  etymologic  prindple ;  reasons  for  wishing  a  phonetic  refonn. 

23.  Prospects  of  the  English  as  a  world-language;  its  character  as  a  langnage^ 
judged  by  the  test  of  literature ;  value  of  this  test ;  the  two  marked 
of  the  language:  its  uninflective  character;  analogy  and  contrast  with 
in  this  respect;  its  mixed  stnicturi;  compensating  advantages  of  the  latter. 

24.  General  condusion;  infloeneef  lo  be  lalied  upon  for  Maintaining  «il  ia 
pVQfhig  EoffUih. 


/ 


4,  Hid  litter,  ilerivation  of,  464. 

■,  flalleniD^  □f,  in  dance,  etc  ,  43. 

a  iir  an,  article,  IIG. 

■al'le,  40-41. 

ubtti  act,  112. 

AhyaeiaiB,  Semitic  languages  of,  2UT, 

Abj-sainian  group  of  Hamitic  languuges. 


a  unityof  word,  56;  b 
B9;  iU  various  place 
nsuages,  95-8. 


Ill  languajre, 


Sroduced, 


word*  unrelated,  185,  34^-4,  387-01. 

Achiemeniilan  monumsuiB,  222;  clmr- 

■Gter  In  whicb  they  ant  nrillen,  KO. 

Acquisitiun  of  langustcc,  liow  made, 

11-30;  acquisition  of  menial  training 

and  knowledge  involi-ed  in  it,  J42-5. 
Adeluni',  referred  to,  ^ 
Adjectives,  in  Indo-lii 

376;   English    nou  .     .     .... 

rerlible  inlo,  383. 
Adverbo  in   Indo-European  language, 

ST6-6. 
^olic  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  321. 
Afghan  or  Puabto  language,  11)3,  324. 
AlVica,  languBgcs  of,  31)7,  3W,  340-4(1. 

'  'glutinative   Etructare    of    Scjthian 
UngURges,  310-30;  of  Dravidian,  33T. 

AsBlul"'"""  '""K"™'   """^    ?''»"''- 
'     .fCice,  clasaiilLStion,  and  relatious, 
MIS. 
f,  language  of,  320. 


Uiibabci,  writlen,  g^no  of  in  Kgypt, 
454-6;  dcivslion  if  niphalielie  cu- 
neiform, 4a(> ;  syllabic  alphabet B,  4riO- 
61;  Semitic  alphabet  and  tU  deriva- 

tiveal  463;  l.Uin,  4(14-6;  Englieb, 
466-7. 

Altaic  family  of  languagefl  —  see  Scy. 


icwal  lllyrian  191,  200-31,  356, 
Alumsnnic  dialect  of  Old  High-Ge: 


aim,,  39, 103,  J87 


America,  aboriginal  langnaigeB  of.  348- 
53;  tlieir  varietv  sod  cbuugeable- 
ness,  S16-T;  probable  uni(\-,  348; 
polyaynthetio  alruclu'e,  348;  printi- 
pal  groups  In  Norili  America,  350 
-SI ;  question  of  Ihcir  relaiion  to 
Asiatic  languages,  330,  361;  absurd 
theories  respectini;  tills,  352;  impor- 
tance to  uB  of  their  Etudy,  3£2. 

American  aborigines,  examples  of  pict- 
ure-writiug  by,  450-d3. 

Amharic  language,  of  Abysunin,  SOT, 
390. 

on  or  a,  article,  116. 

-aim,  140. 

Analnpea,  extension  of  prevailing,  its 
influence  in  nruducing  the  chuign 
of  Itrnguage,  37-8,  82,  85. 

Auulogies  between  luiguistlc  and  pcr- 

Analyiis,'  etymologieal,  of  words,  61 
seq.;  is  Iho  ralraoing  of  a  prevkmil 
historical  ayntheaia,  B5-T,  S5I-4 . 
indispensable  in  comparison  of  lan- 
guages. 240, 

Analytical  lenrtency  in  modem  Ian. 
I,iiiif.'es,ia0,279;  its  ground,  280- 8» 

(4911 
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Andaman  ui!aiiil8,  people  and  language  Aogment  ic  Indo-Earopian  refba,  9fl 

of,  339.  2y2. 

Am;lo-Saxon    language,    ance!ittor  of  Australia,  language  of,  339-40. 

English,  24 ;  its  relatiuns  to  the  other  Austrian  dialect  of  Old  High-Gsnnan 

Germanic  languages,  210.  211:  Austrian  dialectic  elementa  il 

AQimals  lower  than   man,  mental  ac-        motleni  German,  163. 

tion  of,  414-17,  439;  how  near  some  Auxiliary  and  relational  iroids,  tbait 

of  them  approach  to  capacity  of  Ian-        production,  117-20. 

guage,  415,  440;  reasou  of  tlieir  inca-  Avesta,  Zoruastrian  scripture.  222- 

nacity,  438-40.  Aztecs,  lajiguage  of,  351. 
Aonamese  language,  336. 

Antiquity  of  human  race,  205,  382-3.  Baber,  the  emperor,  memoirs  of,  3'i  %, 

apprthend,  112,  133.  Bantu  family  —  see  South-African. 

Arabic  alphabet,  origin  and  diffusion  Bashkir,  Turkish  language,  310 

ofj  462.  Basque  language,  in  bnain.  191.  353-4 
Arabic  language,  294,  296-7, 301  seq.,        303. 

306 ;  its  literature,  299-300 ;  its  spread,  Bavarian  diaiect  of  Old  Higfa-GeimaiL 

299,  300,  346,  375.  163,  211. 

Aramaic  branch  of  Semitic  languages,  6e,  115. 

297,fi08.  bear,  242. 

Arbitrariness  and  conventionality  of  become,  108. 

words,  as  signs  tor  ideas,  14,  32,  71,  befall,  113. 

102,438.  Bieginnings,   of    Indo-European    lui- 
Annenian  language,    192,  224;  char-        guage,  250  seq. ;  of  language  in  g«n<> 

acter  in  which  it  is  written,  463.  eral,  423-6. 

Armorican  language  of  Brittany,  190,  Bengali  language,  224. 

218.  Beowulf,  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  210. 

Arrow-headed  characters — see  Cunei-  Berber  languages,  341,  343. 

form.  better,  331. 

Articles,  origin  of,  115,  276.  bUh(^,  244,  387. 

Articulate  sounds,  how  produced,  70,  blame,  262. 

87-91;  their  systematic  arrangement  Wflwf,  262. 

and  relations,  91;  transitions,  92-8;  Bleek,  Dr.  W.  H.  J.,  referred  to,  341 

office  as  means  of  expression,  421-3 ;        note. 

have  no  inherent  natural  significance,  boai-d,  107. 

430-31 ;  cannot  represent  exactly  in-  bonisioain,  72. 

articulate  sounds,  431-2.  body,  115. 

Artificial  languages,  50-51,  444 ;  arti-  Bohemian  language,  191,  214. 

ficial  terminology,  122.  Bopp,  Professor  Franz,  referred  to,  A 
Aryan  branch  of  Indo-European  Ian-        200,  245  note. 

guage,  192, 201.  Bornu,  language  of,  346. 

Aryan,  name  for  Indo-European,  192.  Borrowing  of  foreign  words,  its  ran^ 
M«,*lll,  114.  and  amount,  185,  197-8;  into  Eo^* 

Asia,  languages  of.  192,  222-7,  294-        lish  vocabulary,  143-7. 

337    354-5.  bow-tww.  425. 

Aspirates,  or  aspirated  mutes,  93,  265  Bow-wow  theory  of  origin  of  language 

note.  426  seq. 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  93-4.  Brahut  language,  327. 

Artsirailation  of  dialects,  160-61,  181.  breakfast,  56. 

Association,  mental,  the  only  tie  be-  Breton  language,  190,  218. 

tween  words   and   their   meanings,  brother,  196. 

14,  71, 128,  409-10.  Brown,  Rev.  N.,  referred  to,  337  notl 

Assyrian  people  and  language,  295, 297.  Bulgarian  language,  191,  214. 

Atbapaskan  group  of  American  Ian-  Buriats,  language  of,  312. 

guages,  350.  Burmese  language,  336,  350. 

Mend,  178.  Bumouf,  jNI.  Kugene,  refened  to,  (. 

Attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  words  Bushmen,  language  of,  341,  345. 

and  elements  of  words,  114-20.  butterjiy,  71. 
Atfjc  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  221. 


Caldwell,  Kav.K.,  I 


t,33(1,3nT;  •□ppldnlEilte.lbjM 


icbranchofSiiniil 
BDguiige,  326. 


:  luiguagee,    Clioi:i 


candid,  ler, 

caniiidale.  13S,  137, 131,  133. 

CartbHRe.  lauKuaR^  ul,  2U5.  398. 

Ciuea,  their  aamMr,  orfjni'-  ■"<' 
in  Indn-Euiopean  laiigi 
their  lots  in  English,  T 
languages,  3T4  \  reptiweni 
ca!>CH  in  Semitic  laugua 
Scylhian,  SIS. 

Outnn,  Prafewor  Aloxuf 
■     "■0,318. 


Chukchi  laflKuage,  339. 
-'■■■AlTi. 

cli-Slaviv  Iangmifi:«,  314. 

271-6;         liran  raolher-tril 
1  otlier     CtsMiMcation  of  ]i 
!nl,  3S0-3I ;        relation -hip. 


i,  304;   i] 


"f,  of  tndo-Euro- 
a07-8, 

;uagefl,  tiy  genetk 
V,  uun  BlferWd,  ISB-B,  290, 
tamiliea  thus  esUlilished, 
292-3S7i  its  uncartaiplieg,  383,  3ST- 
S ;  llg  preiimincnt  value,  3ffl)-T0| 
el  aaaitt  cation  by  stnicloral  eorra- 
spondcncB,  a53-£7 ;  by  positive  viriiie, 


Enelnnd,  1B8 


ClnMiflcHlion  of  coiiceptioi 


,  lew 


Cauouiao  languages,  3S1-4. 

Celtic  langnagsB,  obKleratad  by  Latin 

in  eoutbern  Eurup«,  IBH,  91(1-17;  ' 

Germanic  laui^uagQ  in  Bn  '      '  ' 

their  cloasilicalinn,  age, 

etc.,  190,  SlS-lS ;   their  imsit 

Indo-European  fkniily,  204. 
Celtomania,  216.  *  aud,  41)1-3. 

Central  America,  langoagB  and  culture    Cuebin-Cbiiiu,  laoguage  of,  339. 

of,  347,  3&1.  eack,  4*9. 

Chaldea  langnage,  BUT,  298.  ceckiult,  43). 

Cbampolbon,  referred  to,  341.  Coinanclie  Innguage,  361. 

Chanoea,  dontriue  of,  as  applied  to  lin-    Combinatioo  of  iudepcridont  dementi 

gnislic  resemblances,  3tHI.  btowurd^  55-G7:  uur  words  uiiivei^ 

Oliange,  linguistic,  its  kinds,  necessity,        sally  so  made  np.  65-7,  S&l-ti;  ctm- 

>nd  universality,  S4-S3;  tbrcea  pro-        bination  priimutes,  and  is  aided  tiv, 

duclngitj35-ia,  48-9;  considerations        phonetic  change,  70,  73-1;  accompa- 

deterdiimiig  it  iu  special  eaacs,41i         nled  by  duuige  of  ineaiilnj;,   116; 

pbonetic  or  external  cbanee,  .^-3;        uoir  of  limited  nuige  iu  Euelish,  148, 

OOTiBtnicti^-B,  65-66,  70,  ^S-i  ;   de-         147-8,  38i). 

Mructivfl,  74-88;  iuternal  change,  of  "    '  '"" 

meanuig,  100-1-16,  141-2;    relations 

of  external  andiulomal  change.  tOl; 

VBiylng  rate  and  kind  of  change,  137- 

hi;  processes  afchsnge  are  what,  1S4; 

lingniiiCic  ehan^e  cuuaes  Ibe  growth 


anpuage. 


libility  nuikea 
^,  9*  157;  it 
. 156-gi,  I8S; 


of  dialects,  164-B, 

sbi>v  and  gradual  ptogreas, 

1E3, 277-8:  excepd.mal  cases  of  rapid 

change.  11T,  S!)l,  347. 

rt'(r%,  loa. 

CUeremiBB  langnage,  309. 

Cherokee  lanRunge,  350;  word-phran 
of.  349;  alphabet  of  native  invention, 
481. 

Chinese  lan^age,  its  age.  233-4.  333; 

369;  IJialory,  litenilure',  etc!,  332-6; 


the  unity  of  a 
keeps  language  unilb 
impulse  ID  it,  the  imnieuiaie  pmaucer 
of  spoken  langnage,  4D3-t;  Sf  wrilr 
ing,  448-9. 

oinmuuitv,  mskeB  and  changes  lan- 
guage, Ja,  133,  148,  404;  preserrei 
-iiyof  a  .anguagBj  156;   how  and - 


within  what  liml 
lai;    effec 
upon,  IAS. 


of  language,  , 
applied,  241-6;  not  ■ 
lun  of  words,  246-7 
reach,  348. 


metb:il  In  modern  stud; 


?  i 

■A 
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Compantive  philolociy,  8,  241.  langu&ge  of,  222;  Semitic,  806 1  m 

Composition  of  words — see  C«mbina-        serted  Ugrian,  814-15. 

tion.  Curtius,  Professor  George,  roferred  to 
concrete,  112  200. 

Confucius,  r(  presentative  man  of  China,  Cymric  group  of  Celtic  languages,  190 

338.  217. 

Conjugation,  forms  of,  in  Indo-Euro-  Cyril,  Slavic  Bible- version  of,  214. 

pean  language,  266-9  ;   in  its  later  czar,  106. 

dialects,  26a-70;  their  loss  by  pho- 
netic  corruption    in    English,  75-7,  •(/,  ending  of  English  preteritS|  origin 

86-7  ;     conjugational  forms  in   Se-        of,  60,  81-2, 117,  235. 

mitic  language,  303  ;    in    Scythian,  daguerreotype,  39. 

319  20.  dahlia,  146. 

Conjugations,  irregular  and  regular,  in  Dakota  language,  350. 

Kiiglish,  79-82.  Danish  language,  212. 

Conjugations,  of  Semitic  verb,  304;  of  Darfur,  language  of,  346. 

Scythian,  319 ;  of  South- African,  345.  daughter,  196. 

Conjunctions,   in  Indo-European  Ian-  Dead  languages,  149-60. 

guage,  276.  Deaf-mutes,  language  of,  410-11|  4U 
Consciousness,  different  degrees  of,  in        422;  thought  of,  &4. 

the  processes  of  language-making,  dealt,  79. 

40-41,  50,  121-4.  dear  me  !,  277. 

Consciousness,  different  subjection  of  Decimalsvstemof  numeration,  on  "what 

mental  action  to,  in  man  and  lower        founded,  419. 

animals^  440.  Declension,  forms  of,  in  Indo-European 
Conser^'atlve  forces  in  linguistic  tradi-        language,  270-74;  in  its  later  dia- 

tion,  31,  43-4,  148-51, 159.  lects,  274-5;  their  loss  by  phonetic 

Consonants  and  vowels,  relation  of,  89,        corruption,  77-9.  —  Sec  also  Cases. 

91.  Dekhan,  languages  of,  224,  326. 

Constraining  influence  of  acquisition  Delaware  or  Algonquin  group  of  Aiuer> 

of  language  on  mental  action,  445-6.        ican  languages,  350. 

Conventionality  of  words,  as  signs  of  Demotic,  later  Egvptian,  alphabet,  455. 

ideas,  14,  32,  71,  128,  148,  &9-10,  Dialects,  their  prevalence,  153-4;  theii 

438.  explanation,  154-62  ;   causes  which 

copper,  130.  bring  about  dialectic  diversity,  154-5 ; 

Coptic  language,  340-41;  writing,  455.        which  restrain  it,  155-6, 159;  which 
coquette,  429.  reduce  it,  160-61 ;  illustrations  of  dia- 

Corean  language,  329.  lectic  divergence  and  convergence, 

Cornish  language,  216,  218.  162-74;  dialects  of  English,  170-71; 

coidd^  468.  in  America,  171-4;  dialectic  growth 

count,  261.  everj'where  inevitable,   174,   181-2; 

court,  etc.,  108.  dialect    and    language    convertible 

co€er,  388.  terms,  175;  erroneous  views  respect- 

Craik,  Rev.  G.  L.,  referred  to,  211  note.        ing  dialects,  177-84 ;  dialectic  differ- 
Oreek  language  350.  ences  always  imply  original  unity, 

Ci*ow,  its  power  of  numeration,  415-17.        178-81. 

Cultivated  or  learned  dialects,  149-51,  did,  268 ;  forms  ending  of  English  pret 

182-4.  erits,  00-61,  81-2, 235 ;  auxiliary,  117. 

Cultivation  of  a  language,  its  meaning  Ding-dong  theory  of  origin  of  language 

and  effect,  182-4.  427. 

■  Culture    and    education,  conservative  discuss,  112. 

influence  of,  on  language,  17, 149-51,  Divine  origin   of  language,  in  whal 

158-9.  sense  to  be  accepted,  399-403. 

Cnll  ire,  only  possible  by  means  of  Ian-  doff,  116,  262. 

guage,  441 ;  won  in  the  acqu.'sition  don,  116,  262. 

of  language,  441-5.  Doric  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  22L 

Cuneiform  characters,  origin  of,  459-60 ;  double,  62. 

monuments,  in  these  characters,  ot  Dravidian  languages  of  southern  India 

Ptfxia,  222 ;  of  Assyria,  295 ;  Persian        198,  326-7. 


Dnu  nomber,  ia  nrbs,  367;  in  ni 
Datcb  tinguage,  iS4,  211. 


E.  Ihe  letter.  dcriTition  of,  461. 

Eddns.  Old  Norte  collectiona,  512. 

EdiicnlJiin  gained  in  Che  [icqniaitii 

langunge,  13, 15-16,  411-B. 


upon  Ungua^-e,  IT,  149-51, 158-9. 
Egt'pt.  laiiguaj^  of,  ISO.  234,  340-43. 
Kgyptian  niodea  of  writing,  452-4. 
EhkiH  iBiigiioge,  2911. 
Hiker  or  tilhtr,  U,  Si. 
tirdridiv,  12U. 
EngUsh  luiguage,  bow  acnuirtd  by  its 

apeskera,  ]D->2  ;    its  lii^tteraoceB   in 


dnnffcr.^  and  lll-repule,  2^'j,  -?SE-M 
moderr.  iinpri.vemeniH  ,ir,  240,  344 
386-T:  is  tint  the  whole  Bcionce,  347, 
raise  etiriDuloKira,  388-90. 

Etymology  <if  s  vrurd  the  raplaiialior 
of  Ha  orrgin.  not  llic  groimdof  its  usr 
14, 128-9, 132-4. 

Euguvine    lableta,    Uialirian    mona 
mealB,  22n. 
B  of,     Eupbnny,  aeat  of,  in  the  mouth,  not  thi 


nal  indutemeiit,  not  an  interna!  im- 
piilst,  4na-5,  431>-B1;  always  Ineom, 
plete.  20,  109-11,  406-Ti  VHriely  of 
expre^tinn  for  same  idea  fn  diS'erent 


brOBg 


B  present  itHte,  55- 
•»,  7U-S7,  92-B,  9T,  103-3*!  Its  dei^ 
ivation  and  history,  24,  31,  M,  147, 
169-70!  its  periods,  210;  mixlnre  of 
Gettnanic  and  other  elements  in  it, 
H,  U4, 17U,  18a,  m,  373,472-3:  JU 
fuDdaraenla!   Btrueture   chiefly  Ger- 


blishad. 


P,  the  letter,  deiiral 
Families  of  ianguag, 

290-92. 

Family  lang<ingi's,  so  called,  363. 
Famir,  Rev.  ^.  W.,  referred  to,  vl.  note. 
Farther  India,  tanguagcs  of,  3-M-7. 

fnihr,  179. 

Fellatflh  langna^,  346- 

Finuifh  language,  Ifll,  309,  330,  361: 

its  literuture,  314. 
Finno- Hungarian  bruneh  of  Scythian 


ig  mono-    FlrdnBi,  i 


viih  Cblnesfl, . 

170-71;  transTer 

BritiBh  and  American  tbrmsof,  173- 

i  ;   prospects  as  a  world-lauguage, 


jfpe,  191 

Flemist 

nori " 

3fi 


le  Ugria 
poet,  223,  32K. 


EngliBh  spoken  alphabet,  structure  and 

relations  of,  Bl. 
Englieh  written    alphabet,   deriralioD 

and  character  of,  4fi6-7. 
Erse,  nr  Scotch  Uaelic.  language,  190. 
"  ■ "       '  330,  3S0, 3B1. 


■.ad.  m. 
ies  of,  94,    jVflei,  113. 
forgivi.  113. 
Fomialire    element! 


F.Bthon 


3,309. 


^  asiiiian  group  of  Ua- 

mitic  langua^'s,  341,  343. 
Elhioi^c  or  Ue^z,  a  Semitic,  language, 

31)7,299, 
Ethnology,  bearing oriiDgQistic  scVnce 

on,  8,  370-94. 
EtniKan  language,  .154, 
E^mology,  llie  foundation  of  linguistic 

■dance,  54-5,  SSB;  i" ■-■ 


63,  351-5,-  Iheii 


di9tiiicliDi 


illv  indcpeiukiLt, 
oduelion  Kradual 


fvrtniaht,  66. 
frail,  lU. 
Franhiab  dialect  of  Old  High-German 

163,  ail. 

Freedom  of  mental  action  n»tT'cted  bj 

acquijition  of  language,  445  f. 
French  langoage,  164-6,  ISa,  ilg-l» 


J 


G(rai«nii;  and  Celtic  clemeata  in.lOS,  Grimm,  Professor  Jncoh,  nhmd  l»,  t 

109,  3T4.  t :  Jii^  law  uf  parmulilMii  of  cowi^ 

FriMliTB  sound*,  in  alfliabel.  111.  nniits  in  Gonnanic  lunguot.'eH,  MT-B- 

Priffl«n  Uiiftmge.  311.  Groul,  Hev.  i..,  referred  lo,  344  nule, 

-/a/,  nifflx,  67,  73.  m-aic,  116. 

Pulah  UnBuape,  348.  Gueks,  OeorRe,  inTenlor  of  Cbatokil 

Fneion  ofdialerts  into  one,  161;  uiuseii  slphalul,  401. 

detennininjsdiincterofreBulI.lOB-U.  G}'pO'  lii>giui(n!i  ^. 
Falare  in  Romanic  Uneuae^,  118;  in 

Anelo-Saxon  and  Hngliali,  IIS  ;  in  H,  th«  letlcr.  derivation  of,  406- 

Indu-lturopean  lanBuaee,  388.  Habit,  Ihe  Rroiind  of  sbilily  in   Inn 
fe-usee.  1  IT,  HT-8,  282. 

O,  (he  letter,  derirstion  of,  i65.  Harll«v,  I'rofgesor  JaioM,  referred  to, 

GabelenrK,  H.  C.  von  dtr,  referred  ts,  84  noie.  211  nolc. 

33S  note.  Hsiiiitiu  famity  of  InngnBges,  3U-3. 

(iiulhetic   group  of  Celtic  languages,  Anm/,  IIB. 

180,217.  HannnnicMqupneeirfvowelainScylb- 

Gaelic  lsneuns«s,  190,  21T.  ian  lanRuageii.  3L8,  SSi. 

Galla  linguag?,  811.  hnre.  117-18.  lOB. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  reiiiTTed  lo,  149  note. 


GeSi  or  Ethiopic  Isneuaee,  307,  300. 

"—- ■ yaticiil.idindo-Eiimpean 

linfng- 


languies,  77-3,273-41  lost  in  Eng- 
lish, 78;    [n  other  languages.  270; 


Hebrew  lanKUSi^,  21)4.  263,  297,  3D«, 

308;  its  alpimbet,  462. 
llcldensogen.  Middle  Higb-Germui, 

212. 
Hiiliuid,  Old  Saxon  poem,  311. 


lages.  27Bi     Ueyse,  Professor  K.  W.  L.,  rafnrred  to 


Hieratic,  later  Kgypfian,  wri;ina;,  4B6. 

Hi«n>(^yplii«  wriliug.  460-511 ;  Of  Egypt, 

4^2-6;  of  China,  4Ba-<l:  hicni^Tphic 


304;  in  Hamilic  languages,  342;  gen- 
der wanting  in  Stvthian  languages,     „-..,--  „. --  ,„., 

310;  in  other  (hmlfiis,  342-3.  4^2-6;  of  China,  4Ba-<l;  hieni^Tph 

Oenetic  relationship  of  languages,  1B6,  origin  of  cuneiform  ¥iri[inK.  «s. 

390;  Ihetr  cloBsiliciition  by  it  — see  Blgh-German  languages,    1B3-4,   188, 

ClassillcBlioQ.  31U,  211-12. 

9enius  of  individuals,  its  eRect  on  Ian-  Inll,  14. 

guage,  123.  UiniKtayas,  langnages  of,  S3T. 

eoile^  gaUile,  genlie,  111-  Hirayaritie  laugua^ie,  297,  ESS. 

Geoliqry,  Eenerai  analogy  between  Hud  Hindi  language,  321. 

UognlstiG  science,  47  ;    Rnalogies  in  Hhtduitani  laiiKuage,  ^4. 

■pedal  points,  B3, 184,  253,  26&,  382.  HistoricBl  spelling  m  EnglisK,  04, 46T. 

Georgian  iangnage,  3B4-6.  Hodgson,  Mr.  B.  H.,  referred  to,  <37 

German  language,  history  of,  162-1.  note. 

Germanic  languages,  187-9;  their  clas-  home,  133. 

Biilcation,  age.  literatures,  etc.,  210-  Homer,  poems  of,  221. 

13  :   permntalion  of  eonsonanta   In,  HomonyniB  hi  English,  3a4-g,  387 :  in 

37-8;   verbal  coujugaiioo  of,  80-82,  Chinese,  331;  how  dislingo'ished  (■ 

209-70.  ChineBe  writing,  466-7. 

Germanic  race,  its  part  in  histoiy,  231.  ftofie,  198. 

GoBIure  as  means  of  eiprcssian,  422-3,  Hottentots,  Iangnage  of,  341;  cUcki  in 

4:11.  it,  34a. 

eel,  MS.  Huimuj  race,  its  antiquity.  2%.  38a-s 

Bonds,  language  of,  337,  ils  unity  not  detarminable  by  Ian 

Gothit  language,  213,  "'"'  "' 

■•/yaph,  140. 

Greece,  founder  of  Indo-European  pre- 
eminence, 230-31. 
Greek  language,  190,  230-22. 


Humboldt,  Wilh 

387. 
Hungarian  lanffi 

ita  literature, ; 


ffTf  6*1,  125-  thesis  in,  349. 

dnwiland,  anguage  of,  360.  Uuivareth  or  Pehlevi  lti-.guagB,  % 


I,  Hw  letter,  derivstion  of  4I>4   ^b. 

A (prDnoDn),  lOl. 

Itsludic  IsD^niBge,  2nS,  2\3. 

Ideas  nntucediiiit  lo  iheir  uuno?   13G, 

iia. 

Il'^risn  laiiffiiagfl,  IDI. 

liiiiliilioii  of  nslural  trign?.  cHirient 
principlB  in  the  nrigin  of  \aogiiaee, 
i26-3i;  not  Bon-ilely  preuipe,  lai-i. 

IiiapcuHoiea  of  »peMli.  IhaSr  cnusea  and 
their  part  in  Iha  hlslor;  of  laagusf^e, 
27-31,  36-7. 

huipplicaMlilici,  64. 

In<:orporatiTe  or  palvsrnthelic  Mnict- 
Di«,  348-0.  3fi4,  363. 

India,  languseRS  nf,  324-9,  326-7;  oc- 
cupation  of  ite  northern  pari  by  ladit- 
European  peoples,  itOl,  326. 

Indian,  130. 

IndividiuilSf  all  changes  of  lapffua^e 
-Himalelv  (heir  work,  S5-M,  iSB-l, 
.UB,  148  IG4-B,104i  Ihsir  divmit.r 
cauaee  divergence  of  dialecta,  1M-S; 
diCFereaees  of  Iheir  Bpeeob  within  (he 
eame  community,  16-32, 168-S,  181. 

Indo-EoiDpean    family   of  langungee, 

186-8?,  210-29;'  g«n'elic  relalioLithin 
of iUC0Hatituen(s,  193,197,878;  evi- 
dences of  thrariwmman  descent,  193- 
iJflO;  interconneclionaofiUbrani'liefl, 
iiOS-l;  place  and  lime  of  its  oriKioal 
■peaheiB  unknown,  200-306  ;  Iheir 
oivilliatiMi,S06-8;  intportanee  of  (be 
bmily  to  lingQislic  aiience.  3,  Z2»-3T ; 
■fte  and  Tanelv  of  its  dlalecla,  333-6 ; 
eariieet  history  of  develapmrail.  2S0- 
87;  hiitorical  bepinnings,  a60-6B; 
mots,  pnuuiniiiml  and  verbal,  2S8- 
63;  primllive  spoken  alphabcT,  aUS; 
emwth  of  forms  and  parts  ofipeech, 
aS6-77;  rate  and  continuouenew  of 
ETowth,  277-8;  synthetic  and  ana- 
lytic development,  aT9-SS^  charac- 
terislic  Btnicture  of  Indo-European 
language,  208-4,  3<!l-3;  qne.'Xion  of 
ita  ultimate  connecti™  with  Semitie 
language,  307,  361,  3S4  ;  its  limits 
probably  mainly  coincident  with 
those  of  a  race,  377-9. 
bAo-cieimanic  laniily  —  aee  Iniio-Eu- 

[r.flectioaal  Isngnages,  358. 

Icflective  character  of  Indo-Euraneiin 

iBuguage,  293,  361;  -'---'-  -     - 

aliU,  »-3-4,  366  noli 

gnage  indeclive,  300,  ai'i 

bSectire  principle,  36S. 


Intfllectua!  terms  dtrived  from  pbyn 

cal.  111-13. 
Interjeciiunal  Ihfon'  of  origin  nf  Ian 

giiage,  426-7,  42:)-ao. 
lr.lBrjecIii.iis  ?78-7. 
Iniarnal  I'haiiga  in  language,  100-121. 
Invention  ol' laiigangF  by  men,  wbu  i. 

Ionic  dialect  »r  ancient  Greek.  221. 
Iranian  branch  of  Inilo-EunJpi^Bii  I.IQ 

goa^e,  192.  222-.*. 
Irish  Uinguage,  lOO,  217.  21B. 
Iroqnnis  group  of  AmeEii'an  langiia^u 

Irrepulaiille*  in  English  declension  and 

conjugation,  78-81. 
trrtroaihililii.  254. 


lenhiting  langnages  —  see  MonoaylU- 

Katian  langimge.  169.  V,%,  ign.  219. 
Italic    gninp    of    Indo-Kumponn    lan- 
guages, 220. 


J.  the  letter,  derivation  of,  4CK.  46n. 
Jagatalc  Tnrhish  languaiie,  313. 

wrilJug,  330.  460^. 
Japhetic  family  —  aee  Inrlo-Europcao 


Kalevnla.  Finnish  poem,  314. 
Kalmucks,  language  of,  312. 
Ramchalkan  langnage,  3^. 
Karen  language,  336. 
Khalkm,  language  of,  319. 
Khilan,  TungiiBJc  dynasty,  SIS. 
Khonda,  [anguage  of,  32T. 
Sin,  Tunguuc  dynasU,  3ie. 
Hml,  108. 


Kirghiz  language,  310. 
knighl,  42. 

Sols,  Isngaage  of,  327. 
Koran,  Hofaammsuan  striptnr 
Koriak  language,  32S. 
EoUrs,  language  of,  327. 
Kroatian  language,  214. 
Kurdish  language,  11)2,  224- 
Kuriliao  language,  3iS,  32D, 
Kwanto.  of  Far&r  India  SJt 


Labial  rane*  of  Hrliculiits  soiuidB  91. 
Iai>i,3e8. 

Lnngiiige,  in  vhal  mpect  iKe  ribject 
or  lincuidtJR  si'ienue,  6. 10,  54;  iater- 

qyired  by  Uio»o  who  speak,  11-32; 
what  a  language  i>.  33;  hair  kept  in 
Fxiilence,  23 ;  dead  iBDKvagea,  HU- 
H);  conitant  rhan)te  or  growth  of 
language,  34-33!  by  what  inatru- 
inenralit/prwiuced,  35-46,  19S,  154; 
pmecHeti  of  growlh,  65-13S  ;  rate 
•Dd  kind  of  growth,  and  cauMji  af- 
tteting  it,  137-53;  dialeclB,  153-85) 
the  variouH  fonna  of  human  lan- 
niaee  and  their  genetic  dasBilica- 
a™,  186-399,  3fll-:iST;  other  modea 
of  clowi  Heat  inn,  357-70;  relation  of 
lanHiiagB  to  race,  14-15,  370-83;  i  la 

the  quegtion  of  huma 
langiin 


Lena,  branch  of  TurkUh  langnago  up- 

(MI,  310-11. 
Lept-Lua,  pTDfessor  R.,  referred  to,  91 

note,  341  note,  344  note. 
Lcaghian  language,  355. 

LeUub  language,  191.  215. 

Libvan  laniiuucces,  311,  343. 

Be,  76-fl. 

Lift  of  a  languagB,  what  is  meant  by 
32,  36;  iu  annlugy  nilli  that  of  ao 
organiiad  being,  or  of  a  raca  of  audi, 
40  ;    the   proceasea    coTucituCJDg  - 


w  ChsM 


hngnirti 


inity,  38 


ork  of 


a  Bpeakera,  4B,  401-3,  443-6; 
vonvenlioaal  character.  33,  409-iu; 
it  is  a  social  product  and  pDaseseiou, 
401:  part  talten  br  individaaUi  and 
by  the  community,  rtapectiTcly,  in  ita 
prndaclion,  45, 148, 154-8,  ITl ;  lan- 
^aga  not  identical  with  tliougbl,  not 
mdiiipeaRable  to  it,  but  ita  instiament 
■nd  aid,  405-31 ;  jta  imperfeotion  as 
means  of  expreuion,  SO,  1(0-11, 
406-7;  itn  yalue  to  man,  440^7; 
edocation  in  vol  red  in  its  acquisition, 
13, 16-16,  441-3;  its  constraining  in- 
fluence on  mental  action,  445-9;  ita 
work  supplemented  by  writing,  447- 
9;  origin  of  language,  in  what  sense 
divine,  389-103;  desire  of  communi- 
calion  its  dinct  impulse,  403-5;  its 
beginuineaofwhat  kind,  431-6;  how 
prmluced,  436-34  ;  example  of  de- 
velopment of  H  language  from  such 
beginnings,  350-87;  language  a  liu- 


Lingual  serien  of  articulate  »iBnda,  19. 
Linguistic    cbange    or   growth  —  tea 
Cbange,  linguistic. 

and  limitations,  371-9. 

Linguistic  scholars,  diB*erenFes  of  tem- 
perament among,  334. 

Linguistia  ccienca,  of  recent  devekip- 


230; 


I;  its  raatenaJ,  IS,  GO, 
It  iCseekg  in  lan^sge,  10,  bi. 


idy  of— 


133-40. 
Linfniage,  scienea  or   s 

Liwgae  d'oc,  164,  318. 
Lapps,  language  of,  191, . 


aiO-30;  ita  relaiions  in  Italy, 
330;  biBtflrrof  its  extension  in  s 
em  Europe,  16S-9;  causes  of 
3TS,   378,  382;    ila  artiliciatly 


337;  analogies betweei 
physical  sciences,  40-48,  63:  it  is  ■ 
historical  science,  48-53  ;  ita  trul* 
scientific  cbaract*r,  63;  its  melliod, 
53,  54-5,  337-48 ;  its  dependenue  on 
Indo-European  comparative  pbilolo- 
gy,  1,  333-7. 
Literary  cnltare,  its  inflnence  on  tba 
history  of  language,  33,  37,  43-5 
148-51, 15G-60, 183-4. 

j;es,  149-eO,  174;  Ibeh 


^  usuaUrit 


Lithua 


igin,  1 


a  group 


f  langnagea,  HI, 


;"E 


Little-Russian  language,  314. 
Livonia,  Scytti An  Inngua^ei  of,  S3». 
Livonian  lang:  «ge,  1»1,  3ir>. 
Local  diatecU,  luquired  in  learning  It 

talk,  10-17. 
Loo-Clioo  islands,  language  of,  SW. 
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Ldh  ornuid^  Oom  Ihn  vacsIjaJar-'  of  a 

I»ng.ui^a7,y8-Jiia. 

Louis,   3t,  of   Fiance,   aa    langnage- 

Modern  Greeli  lailRiiaKO,  221. 

mafcer.^. 

Mieso-Uwhic  langiiage,  50,  IDH,  Sli 

kvt,  26". 

335. 

Low^emian  langaageB,  IM,  ai(Hl. 

fcrno  »(...,  m  lOi. 
imnlio,  IDS,  130,  131. 

auH. 

m^ej,  130. 131,  247-8. 

Uther's  influonce  on  b'atorf  d1  German 

tanguafe,  183, 

Mongolian    hnuTch    of   Scvihian  lan- 

■^, B8-e0,  63,  83, 124,  236. 

guage.,  311-12,  313,  SaOi  its  wrilt^ 

Lyell,  Sir  Cbarlts.  reftrred  lo,  *T  nolo. 

character.  313,  462. 

37;  monosylt.iWrHasf,  ;ia8-6B, 

mafftut,  130. 

Kagyar-sw  Hungarian. 

European   ljiii;i:iii;c,  -^m-W;  a7!l-M; 

MahraKa  language,  22J. 

(ecot.^iaiyn.ra'iuM-llul.iMn  of  ¥Mn\<st\ 

Makyalom  or  Malal.ar  langnage,  S2S. 

etc,  284,  27ii;   oompartd  ivilh-Clii- 

Ma  ay  languaga,  338. 

nese,  331,  4T2. 

Malay- Polynesian  lainily  of  lamguagos, 

mmlh.  104. 

Moodsof  Indo-EuropesBverb,258;  of 

Man,!?!;,  of,  ite  language,  IBO. 
Man,  sole  poSBeaBor  of  laUKuain,  399, 
438  ;    diCrence  of   his  mental  ca- 

Semitic, 303. 
mooB,  108-5. 
Mor^   terms    derived  Aum    phyr>ical, 

pacity  and  artion  from  that  of  the 
lower  animate,  414-16,  438^;  the 

Ul-13. 

Moravian  language,  21*. 

artificer  of  his  own  fpcocli,  18,  401-3, 

44:j~a;  value  of  epecch  to  him,  440- 

of  genetic    relationship,    291,    332, 

Mandiu  language,  313,  313,  320;  its 

inilten  cbantcter,  313,  462. 

cla«8iticatluu,  358-«7. 

mclher,  198. 

mnnsmS,  130. 

ffl™fl(-'iii,  14. 

Miiller,  Professor  Max,  quoted  or  ro- 

H^X'Ur.  a  P.,  referred  to,  211  note. 

ferred  U,  vii ,  4  note,  35,  51    uote, 

ne,  166,  430. 

177  note,  180,  317,  860,  383,  427. 

miKu,  263. 

Mutea,  rlB-a  of  articulation!,  01;  aspi- 

Melane»!an  family  of  language*,  339. 

™ied,  265  note. 

™*«,79. 

Menial  action  of  men  and  animala,  oom- 

pariwin  of,  414-17,  438-10. 

Nabatean  literature,  298. 

Names-giving,  proceiuiep  of,  B6-fl,  38- 

42,  103-31,  411-12,  424-6i  different 

Mexivo,  Iflngnage  and  ralturo  of,  347, 
349,381;  «-riung  of,  451-2. 

degreea  of  reflect iveiiess  in,  ISl-l 

are  historical,  and  founded  in   con- 

Middle High-Gennan  period  and  lilem- 

venience  onlv,  127,  129;    compara. 

tive  ease  of  naming  different  ciaeaei                , 

Mi^ti»ii,  'efffect  of,  on  language,  S02. 

MinneaingerB.  312. 

Naniollo  language,  329, 
Naaal  anicurationa,  91. 

Difirt.  130. 

tamuU,  111. 

National    character    as    expressed    ir 

MlBhna,  Rabbinic  Hebrew  work,  39T. 

speech,  152.                                                            1 

Negative  prefix,  292. 
Nogritoa,  language  of,  339. 

_                      Milsjeghisn  langoase,  355. 

I                      Mixture  of  iancuage,    lOT-il;    of  cle- 

Neiitorian  people  and  language,  2DS. 

i                        menu  in  EnB'i-'^h  language,8*,  143^, 

Nethpriams.  language  of,  an. 

■                        ITO,  185,  4T2-3. 

■                  Mixture  of  racee,  374;  it>  effect  upon 

Ne«  Guinea  and  Qeig'lhoriii  {  iikixli 

"■"""           J 
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N#w  Uigh-Genuan  p^Hod  of  German. 
212. 

Kibelitn^cn-Iiedf  old  German  epic,  212. 
Nomadic  languages,  so  called,  363. 
Kormans,  adoption  of  French  language 

bA%  169;  their  introduction  of  il  into 

ETngland,  169, 189. 
Norwegian  language,  212. 
Nouns,  substantive  and  adjective,  their 

development   from    roots,    270-76 ; 

question  whether  nouns  or  verbs  are 

original,  423-6. 
Nambers,  in  conjugation,  267;  in  de- 
clension, 273;  m  Semitic  languages, 

303,  304;    in  Polynesian  languages 

339. 
Numerals  as  proofs  of  Indo-European 

unity,  194;  examples,  196. 
Numeration    in    Indo-European    and 

other  languages,  419;  reason  of  its 

usual  decim£u  basis,  419. 

0,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  464. 
Obsolete  and  obsolescent  words,  98-9. 
of.  Ill,  114, 120. 


Orochon,  T  ongusic  tribes,  SIA 
Oscan  lan^ua^e,  165,  220. 
Osmanli  1  urkish,  314. 
Ossetic  language,  192,  234. 
Ossianic  poems,  217. 
Ostiaks,  language  of,  309. 
Otomi  language,  348  note. 
Ottoman  1  urkish,  314. 
ouffkl,  oioed,  ownedf  111. 


o/,  111,114. 
01(1 


Md  Bactrian  language,  222. 

Old  High-German  period  of  German, 
211. 

Old  Norse  language  —  see  Icelandic. 

Old  Prussian  language,  191,  215. 

Old  Saxon  language,  211. 

Old  Slavonic  language,  214. 

-ology,  140. 

Onomatopoeia,  the  main  effective  prin- 
ciple in  the  origination  of  language, 
425-6,  428-34. 

Onomatopoetic  theory  of  origin  of  lan- 
guage, 426. 

pr,  115. 

Organism  of  language,  what  is  meant 
by,  35,  46. 

Orighi  of  language,  approximation  to 
it  by  historical  research,  397-8 ;  doc- 
trine of  divine  origin,  in  what  sense 
alone  true,  399-403 ;  due  to  an 
external  inducement,  the  desire  of 
communication,  403-5;  language  not 
originated  by  thought,  but  by  men 
for  the  uses  oV  thought,  405-21 ;  char- 
acteristic mental  action  of  men,  lead- 
ing  to  it,  414-18,  438-40;  beginnings 
of  language,  of  what  kind,  421-6, 
exenipTitied  in  beginnings  of  Indo- 
European  language,  250-61 ;  various 
theories  to  account  for  their  produc- 
tion, 426-7 ;  onomatopoeia,  or  imita- 
tion of  natural  sounds,  the  m  tin  effi- 
dent  piinciple,  427-34,  437. 


P,  the  letter,  derivation  pf^  465. 

pagan,  131. 

page^  387. 

I'aiatal  series  of  articulatic^is,  91 

Pali  language,  225. 

Papuans,  language  of,  339. 

varchment,  130. 

Parsis,  and  their  language,  222-8. 

Passives,  origin  of,  in  rndo-£urop«M 
language,  268. 

Past  time,  Indo-European  verbal  formi 
indicating,  267-8. 

Pazend  language,  223. 

Pegu,  language  of,  336. 

Pehlevi  language,  223. 

Permian  language,  309. 

Permutation  of  consonants  in  Germanic 
languages,  97-8. 

Persian  or  Iranian  branch  of  Indo- 
European  languages,  192, 198,222-4. 

Person,  verbal  endings  of,  their  origin, 
75,  266-7,  303,  319;  their  loss  in 
English,  75-7;  they  distinguish  gen- 
der in  Semitic,  303;  double  form  of 
first  person  in  Polynesian  languages 
339. 

Peru,  its  culture,  347 ;  its  mode  of  writ- 
ing, 450. 

Peshito,  Syriac  Bible-version,  298. 

Petra.  inscriptions  of,  299. 

petroleum^  146. 

rhenician  language,  294-5, 297 ;  alpha 
bet  of,  461-2;  iU  diffusion,  462-3. 

Phonetic  change,  27-31,  42-3,  51,  69- 
98;  how  brought  about,  28,  42,  69; 
most  rife  in  compound  forms,  70' 
aids  the  constructive  processes  of 
language,  73-4;  its  destructive  ac 
tion,  74-87  ;  conversion  of  sound! 
into  one  another,  87-94;  this  depend- 
ent on  the  mode  of  physical  produc- 
tion  of  sounds,  87-91 ;  its  causes  only 
partially  explainable,  95-7 ;  permuta- 
tion of  consonants,  peculiar  phonetic 
change  ip  Germanic  languages,  97-8. 

Phonetic  principle  in  writing,  it*  de- 
velopment in  Egyptian  writing,  454 ; 
its  mtroduction  into  Chinese,  156 
phonetic  cuneiform,  460  j   steps  of 


mrelopment  of   »    punji}-   phonetic 
alphabet,  4«i  -63. 
Ilionetic  epelJiiig  for  Enptish,  1^7 -TO. 


gnBgB,  13S,  163-3. 
Pli™™l  evidence  of  race,  compartHi 

witli  linetiistic,  aT0-8S,  3<n. 
PhTBJcBl  acfencefi,  analo^ica  of  llnguid- 

lic  Kieoce  with,  16-7,  B2. 
Physiol  Bimcture  of  men  does  not  de- 
Physical  terms  cou  verted  to  intelleetue' 

and  marai,  111-13. 
Piclure- writing.  450-63;   its  analogy 

with  onnmaUipoetii;  speedi,  4S1. 


alente,  113. 

Plural,  iireftular  and  regular  in  Eng- 
lish, TS-S,  BZ-3i  in  Iii()o-li:iirDpeaii 
lanfTuage,  872-3;  in  StytUian,  31^; 
Iilumliziiift  words  in  Cbinese,  335. 

Polabian  lanKUage,  2H. 

Poli!>h  languai^.  lill,  2U. 

Pol)-nesi«,  languages  of,  337-10. 

langua^'eH,  343-9;  or  Basque,  354; 
Iraif!  of  it  in  Hungarian,  34B;  pol)'- 

piiii'i  (Lati]]),  derivatives  of,  in  Eug- 

ii»ii,  laii-ai. 

Pooh-pooh    tiieory   of  origin   of   lun- 

guage,  428. 
Portuguese  language,  189,  219. 
pnueia,  112, 

Po^essive  case  la  English,  77,  B2,  274. 
IBM/,  107. 

Pott,  Professor  A.  P.,  refenad  In,  6. 
Prakrit  languages,  225. 

Ep'wicA,  aaa. 
reflxea,  their  rarity  in  Inda-Earopenn 
language,  3112;  Ihuir  prevalence  in 
Polynesian,  339 ;  in  African,  344-5. 
PreposiliouB,  in  Indo-European  lan- 
guage, ST4,  376,  393. 
Present  tonse  in  Indo-European  Ian- 
Kuage,  special  theme  of,  269. 

Kurt,  102. 
nceee  of  lini;DiBtic  iirowth,  what  it  is, 

1B4. 
Prno<sse3   of  linguistic   growth  —  see 

Cliaiiee,  linguislii. 
pNnomioal  lonts,  Indo-European,  358- 

S;  whether  primitive,  as  I. 
Pn>EOU)iE,  Uieirtiature,  25S;  derivation, 

in  IndD-Eura]iean  langnoge,  25S-9; 

j_. ,._.-...  n— .  _  ft  played  hy  pro- 


Propei'  names,  derivation  uf.  106. 
j-npar,  112. 

Provenral  language,  164,  213,  218 
Punic  language,  297,  298. 
pQshlo  language  -  see  Art,^ian. 


Rabbinic  Hebrew.  237. 

Race,  relation  of  language  In,  14, 160- 

61.  371-2;  vflliie  rf  language  ai  evi 

dence  of,  370-76,  381. 
Races,  different  advantage  gained  troa 

iBnguaga  by,  44B-7. 
Basic,  ProfeaiHir  Kasuios,  raferreid  to,  B. 
Kate  of  linguistic  change,  its  variety 

._!  .1..  .; iffecting  it, 


R?a9un  and  ii 
re.i%f,  125. 
Reduplicatior 

aeT-a ;  in  I 


-9, 148-58. 

tinct,  438-9. 
In  Indo-Earo] 


ii^r; 


;ion,  276;  part  pl 


•e.  40-41, 

RcHexi.'e  or  middle   forms   of   Indo- 

i:iii-..IH.iin  verbs,  ittS. 

lU^latiunal'-ndauKiiiary  words,  117-20; 
in  monosyllabic  lungua^ces,  335-T. 

Relationship,  names  of,  as  signs  of  In- 
do-European untly,  196;  examples, 
196. 

Relative  words,  their  deriratian,  114. 

Renan,  M.  Ernest,  referred  to,  vii.  note 

1T7  note,  284-6. 
■eprmie*,  113. 


Romanic  languages,  their  origin.  165-^, 
18B  :  age,  literature,  etc.,  218  -la  ■ 
faturesof,  IIS. 

romantic,  131. 

Riots,  monoBvllabic,  the  gcrmii  of  litdi> 
European  [anguage.  256-66,  27^86 
their  BUtGciency,  957;  their  dlvisioi 


amce,  aSfl^O,  286;  hiiw  far  mbso- 
Intntf  primitive,  aal-l;  difficulliea 
and  objecti '  ""  "  "°" 

w,a7a-p"- 

al  tha  bi   .        _  .    „ , 

ment,  SB9,  3flT:  trtlilcnl  Semit 
ruots,  31)1;  Sxcdnem  of  Scjihia 
Tootx,  Sn-.  ronb)  of  PnljDetian  lan- 
goEge,  338;  of  EgyptJui.  343i  roots 
uf  ChiiieiB  and  otJier  inonoavlliibia 
languogsE.  Iheir  words  also,  830-33, 
334-7;  various  ireBtmenl  of  root*,  in 
taueiii^  of  diflerent  strncture,  3fli>; 
fulifi^  of  eompartflOD  of  roots  of  dif- 
ferent fkinilin,  392-4  ;  roots,  bow 
originated,  436-34;  of  what  charac- 
ter and  ofliGe,  423-0 ;  tbeir  ecantlnesi 


lefond,  iOg-9. 

Semitic  atphabil,  461-3. 

Semitia  Cami\y  of  lanfiuigo,  XM,  JM- 

eratiire,  ond  liislory  of  tlie  ra.« 
spekliin^  tbem,  2!)4-3UD;  cbarkct^r- 
istie  struclural  fealurta,  300-306, 36m 
81;  triliteral  roDta.  301-3;  intetiul 
Uexion,  301,  361;  conjuguCion,  S03, 
decleniion,  301;  iijiitB:<.  304;  stiff 


form  in  Semilii 


.ninit  ai 

rorfla,  i04-a;   wi. 

wiin  Tliin  famfly, 
n  ana  olhor  AlHcan  di>- 
r,  343;  of  Indo-Europeaa 


Sl>ah-Nam«b,  Persian  epic  of  FirdntJ, 

223,326. 
dvill»aA  ifn7J,S6, 118. 
ShellBr,     analogy    betveen  lancnan 

and.  401-3. 


RutheDJin  language,  Sill. 

^t  as  ending,  in  English,  of  third  prr-    ShI-Eing,  Cluiiese  classic,  333. 
son  BinguTat  present  of  verbs,  fl"  ""         ' '     -" 


Babenn  1 

Babcllian  oi    .  „     „  . 

SaniarElan  lancuaRe,  297. 
Bamovedic    branch  of   Scvtbian  Ian 

eua'p.',  300-10. 
Sanskrit  lanpage,  150, 193,  325-0;  it 


lihonee  language,  350. 

nieee  langimge,  330. 

ilants,  91. 

iwmiind  of  Gvmiany,  as  tanguago- 

laker.  36. 

iiification  of  words,  changes  of,  10&> 


SiouK 


aoEua, 


e,  35(1. 


Sanlul  language.  337. 
Sassanian  inscriptions,  2 
Scandinavian  group  of 

Cuagee,  IBS,  210,  212. 
Sohlwela,  Iha  brolbera  August  Wilhelm 

and  Kriedrich  von,  rel^rred  to.  5. 
Schleivher,  Professor  August,  ni 

referred  Id,  ri.,  47  n«t«,  103  n( 


Siryanian  language,  309. 
lister.  387. 

Skipetar  language  —  see  Albanian. 
linve,  131. 

Slavic  or   Slavonic   branch   of    [ndiH 
Kurcpean  languages.  191,  213-15. 


Slov 


anguBBe,aU. 


SRVIIiian  or  Altaic  family  of  language 
308-21,  324-28;  its  branches,  the 
age  and  literature,  and  histoiyofti 
raceB?pcakingIhem,30S-10;  unce 


Slovenian  language,  314. 

Smiti,  106. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  353. 

Social  nature  of  mao,  relation  of  spMd 

to,  403-5,  440-4t. 
Sonajit  and  surd  letters,  VI;  their  <X 

cbanges,  B2-3. 
Serbian  language,  314. 
»un<f,3BT. 

Sounds,  articulate  —  seo  Arlitulata. 
South -African   family   of 


JingU»««l 


8ruu:rib  lingua;^   1S9,  319;  German 

soil  Anbio  iJemeaU  in,  ]E8 
Spirants,  91;  tbeit  deriTBtion,  SS. 
tpirit,  tlS. 

State  lougiuigeii.  ao  cslled,  363. 
Stcinttinl,  PmreBBOr  U.,  rererred  to,  vi,, 

33S  note,  367.  Ub  nute,  460  note, 
fllnicliire,  GtMrauI eristic,    of   ililTereat 

fimiiias  of  language,  Z91-4,  3fiT-69. 
Study  of   languiigs  —  see   Lioguuitic 


Siitjuiiciivp  inoM,  orlyin  of,  3 


Huffixes,  how  produced,  GT-64;  theii 
univerasl  presence  iti  Indo-Europeao 
wordn,  65,  2G2;  primary  and  stiond- 

■Tj,  ass. 

nm,  103-4. 

Soraa,  language  of,  337. 
Burd  and  sonant  letters 
cliaugea,  93. 

Swaliiui  dinlect  of  Old  High-German, 
ail;    of  Middle  4igli-aerman,  163, 


ai3. 


130. 


Tarininolou',  artiflctat  production  of  m, 

122. 
-Ot,  ending  of  third   person  fingulai 


the,  lU,  116. 

Uoa,  l^S. 

Thought,  relation  of  language  and,  403- 
21 ;  the  tno  not  idcntieal,  JOfr-ll ;  not 
cDlermiDons,  411 1  bow  Ikr  thought  ia 
carriiMl  on  in  ianguage,  '112--13;  ita 
proceesea  ojded  uy  speech,  417-21; 
— ''i  thought  as  ours  onlj,'  m— ' 


respree 


Df  language 
ao,  109-11, 


u,4a0;  1 


406-T. 


^■houghl. 


Tiberius  of  Borne,  aa  language-maker 


r  etymological 


dyllaUic  modes  of  writing,  4SO-61. 

SylLahle,  nature  of,  M. 

Sj^ubaliam,  signs  of,  in  Semitic  word- 

formatiuD,   302  ;    in    begimuDga  of 

BpHch,  430. 
Symbols,  forerunners  of  writing,  449. 
tumpalhg,  113. 
Synonymoua  words,  IID. 
Syriac  language,  294,  297,  298.  306 ; 

alphabet,  ite  diiTusion,  3[3,462. 
Syro- Arabian  family  —  see  Semitic. 

Tilmiida,  298. 
rimil  language,  32S. 
ianmlianWu  ~" 


',  infloitive  «gn,  119. 

pgnUaalmiU,  72. 

ndilion,  the  means  by  which  a 


„     „     -     kept  In  ... 

delects,  and  tbeir  consequences,  37' 
32;  causes  aiding  its  sMleluees,  148- 
61;  tradition  of  spoHch  and  knowln 
edge  together,  441-5;  its  guiding  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  i45-^l. 

Triliterality  of  Semitic  roote,  301-3. 

Troubadoura,  songs  of,  218. 

fr«(A,64. 

Tudas,  language  of,  337- 

Tolu  lanBuage,  326. 

Tunguflic  branch  of  Scvthtan  language. 

313. 
Turanian  family,  so  called,  309;  origir 

and  Srst  application  of  the  name,  826 
lurktij,  1:N). 
Turkish  branch  of  Scythian  laogniga 

uml  features,  198,313-20. 
Turkomans,  )ar  ipia.B  of,  311- 


M4 


llfDSX. 


Vy  the  letter,  derivation  of,  465. 
Ugrian,  or  Finno-Hungarian,  branch  of 

Scythian  language,  309,  320,  861; 

age,  literature,  etc.,  314. 
Uigur  Turkish  language,  311,  313;  al- 
phabet, 313,  462. 
Ullilas,  Gothic  bishop,  213. 
Umbrian  language,  165,  220. 
mcUrsUimi,  113,  133. 
Uoity  of  the  human  race,  not  demon- 

ftrabie    by    evidence    of  language, 

383-94. 
Ural-Altaic  family  —  see  Sc3rthian. 
Urdu  language,  ^4. 
Usage,  the  sole  standard   of  correct 

speech,  14,  32,  36-40,  128;  good  and 

bad  usage,  16-17,  22. 
Usbeks,  l^guage  of,  311. 

V,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  464,  465, 
466. 

Value  of  language,  440-47. 

Variety  of  expression  for  same  thought, 
407-9. 

Variety  of  human  races,  not  dempnstra- 
ble  by  evidence  of  language,  384-5. 

Vatcr,  referred  to,  4. 

Vedas,  Hindu  scripture,  and  their  lan- 
guage, 225-7. 

Vei  language  and  alphabet,  346. 

verui^  262. 

Vendidad,  geographical  notices  in,  201 
note. 

Verbal  roots,  259. 

Verbs  and  verbal  forms,  their  develop- 
ment in  Indo  European  languages, 
266-70;  Semitic  verb,  303 ;  Scvthian, 
319-20;  Polynesian,  338;  question 
whether  verl^  or  dauds  are  earliest, 
423-6. 

verity,  178. 

viz.,  459. 

Vocabulary,  different  extent  of,  in  per- 
sons of  different  age  and  condition, 
18-20 ;  changes  of,  25-7 ;  its  increase, 
25-6,  41,  139;  its  reduction,  27,  98- 
100,  139;  impregnation  with  fuller 
knowledge,  123,  141 ;  enrichment  by 
borrowing,  143-5. 

Vocabulary',  English,  its  extent,  18; 
part  of  It  used  by  different  classes, 
18-20 :  found  in  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  23 ;  its  changes,  25-7, 140-47. 

Vocabulary,  priuitive  Indo-European 
attempted  restoration  of,  20i^-6. 

Voice,  as  means  of  expression  421-3. 

Volga,  Mongol  tribes  on,  312. 

Volscian  language,  220. 

V<maire  on  etymology,  3Sft 


Vomel  and  consonant,  reUtioD  «i,  81 
91. 

Vowels,  changes  of  value   of,  94-6 1 
classification  and  harmonic  sequenci 
of,  in  Scythian  languages,  318;  no- 
perfect  designation  of,  in  some  alpha 
bets,  461-3. 

ir,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  466. 

Wallachian  language,  189,  218. 

was,  115. 

Wedgwood,  Professor  H.,  referred  to 
vi.  note. 

Welsh  language,  190,  217-18. 

which,  57. 

who.  relative,  115. 

wtiiAe,  242. 

vnll  and  shaU,  86,  118. 

Woguls,  language  of,  309. 

women,  468. 

Words,  mere  signs,  not  depictions  of 
ideas,  20-22,  32,  70-71,  111;  the  sole 
tie  between  words  and  ideas  a  mental 
association,  14,  32,  409 :  words  poste- 
rior to  the  conceptions  they  repre- 
sent, 125-6,  411-12;  their  value  to 
us  dependent  on  conventional  usage, 
not  etymology,  14,  128-9, 132-4,  404. 
409;  how  far  we  think  in  or  with 
words,  410-20;  word-making  a  his- 
torical process,  126-9  ;  history  of 
words,  why  studied,  129;  linguistic 
science  founded  on  their  study,  54-5 , 
its  method,  238-9,  247-8  ;  words 
made  up  of  elements  originally  in- 
dependent, 55-67  ;  their  phonetic 
changes,  69-98  ;  their  changes  of 
meaning,  100-121 ;  identit  v  of  words 
and  roots  in  monosvllabic  languages 
330-31. 

work,  30. 

Wotiak  language,  309. 

Writing,    auxiliary    and    complement 
of  speech,  447 ;  parallelisms  net\\  een 
its   origin   and    history    and   those 
of   speech,  448,  449,  4^1,  453,  456 
457,458,459;  desire  oi  communica- 
tion its  primary  impulse,  448 ;  net  a* 
first  connected  with  and  subordinatec 
to  spoken  language,  449 ;  its  forerun 
ners  and  historical  beginnings,  449- 
50;   picture-writing,  450-52;   hiero- 
glyphs, 452  seq.;  Egj^ptian  writing 
452-5;   Chinese,  455-9;   cuneiform 
459-60;  syllabic,  460-61;  Semitic  oi 
Phenician,  461-3  ;    Greek   and    iti 
derivatives,  463  seq.  ;   Latin,  461 
English,  466. 

wonfft  113. 
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woughtj  30,  111. 

X,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  466. 

y,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  464,  466 
Vakut  language,  310-11. 
Vamato,  Japanese  dialect,  328. 

F^  ^u,  30. 
niiseim  laagiuure,  355. 


Yukagiri  lang-.-.a^e,  3:1;. 

Z,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  456 

Zend-avesta,  201  note,  222. 

Zend  language,  150,  222. 

Zingian  family  —  see  South  A& loin 

Zoroaster,  222. 

zounds,  277. 

Zulu  iknguage,  944-f . 
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AN  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  MAN;  or,  the  Body  and  Mind  in  Ona 
SyEtem.  With  illustrative  diagrams.  Revised  edition.  By 
MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Williams 
College.    12mo,  S1.75. 

This  is  a  model  of  the  developing  raethod  as  ^iplied  to  intellectnal 
Bcionce.  The  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  It  proaents  man  in 
bis  imity,  and  Mb  Boveral  facultiea  and  their  relations  are  so  presented 
to  the  eye  in  ilinetrative  diagrams  as  lo  he  readily  appr^endeiL 
The  work  has  come  into  very  general  use  in  this  country  as  a  man- 
oal  for  instruction,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

GENERAL  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG.  Prindvnl  qf  namplon  nisMtoW.— "lam 
glad  at  me  opportnnllj  to  cipre™  m j  lilgli  appreolatlOD  of  Dr.  HopHns'  OiiaiSM 
BliSy  o/ Han.  It  has  done  morn  tor  me  personally  than  any  book  besides  (he 
Bible.  More  tban  aa;  oiber  It  loachCB  the  grealeat  of  !eBaoaa,  Taum}  thystif.  Foe 
over  Icn  jcara,  1  bavo  laailo  It  a  lest  booK  In  Ibo  Senior  Class  ol  this  achooL  It 
IB,  I  Iblnk.  tbe  greatest  and  mo^l  nscfnl  ot  the  baoKa  ol  [bo  greatest  dI  oar  Am- 
erican edncaLDra,  TCcv.  ]>r.  Hopkins,  and  la  deatlncd  to  da  a  great  work  In  forming 
not  onl7  the  idtas  bn[  tbe  character  ot  yootb  In  America  and  In  other  parts  of  ttia 

PROF.  ADDISON  BALLARD.  Of  Lofai/eite  CoUeQe.—- 1  bave  for  yeais  used 
Dr.  Hopkins'  Chillt/ie  SCmly  of  San,  In  ooonecaon  with  his  Lair  of  Love,  as  a  Icxt 
book  lor  oar  Senior  dasBCH.  I  bavo  done  this  with  nn falling  snccesa  and  with 
iQcreiiBlne  Baclafactlon.  It  is  of  Incalcnlnblc  oitvantago  to  the  scadent  locome 
nnder  the  loflnence,  throngb  bla  books,  ot  tbia  great  maater  of  tbongbtaad  of  style. 
J  cannot  apeak  of  OiUltne  Study  Ui  terms  of  loo  hearty  coumtendatlon.'' 

THE  LAW  OF  LOVE,  AND  LOVE  AS  A  LAW;  >i,  Christian 
Ethics.  By  MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  lata  President 
of  Williams  College.    12mo,  S1.75. 

This  work  ia  designed  to  follow  the  anthor's  OutUite  Study  afUfaTL, 
Ab  its  title  indicates  it  is  entirely  an  exposilion  of  the  cardinal  precept 
of  Christian  philosophy  in  harmony  with  nature  and  on  the  basis  ol 
reason.  Like  the  treatise  on  mental  philosophy  it  ia  adapted  with 
■rnusasl  ekiU  to  educational  uses. 

It  appears  in  a  new  edition,  which  han  been  in  part  re-written  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  eloaer  relation  to  his  Outline  Sliid^  of  Man,  of 
which  work  it  is  really  a  continaation.  More  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  ideu  of  Rigbta,  but  the  tundtuoeotal  doctiinoa  of  tba 
treatise  have  not  been  ohoiiged. 


J 


riNAL  CAUSES.  By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.  With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Flint.  D.D.,  LL.D. 
From  second  Trench  edition.    Gvo,  S3. 50. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  U  PATTON.  of  mnxlon  TlieolagimX  BemimTy.—"l  rs- 
gard  JanM'fl  'Final  Cnusca-as  Inoomponiblj tlic  l>cat  thing  In  Utoratnre  on  ma 
BQlilect  Dt  Hblob  U  treau,  anil  that  It  onglit  to  Uo  In  ibc  liaaila  of  evcrj'  mao  nbo 
bos  Bny  Inttreat  In  lUe  present  pliaaca  of  tno  thelatlo  problem.  I  liave  rocom- 
nnmdcd  it  lo  mj  alaases  Id  iha  seminary,  and  inako  coostimt  use  o!  It  In  my  In- 


NOAH  PORTER,  D.O..  LL.D..  liOe  rresiaent  of  Yale  conege.-  -■•!  ttmOeUeUtca 
Ukat  jon  liBTG  pobUatied  Janet's  'Pinal  CanseB'  In  an  Improvca  lorm  and  at  a. 
price  iTtaloh  brlnga  II  irlililn  (he  rcacti  of  many  wtio  ileslre  to  posacsa  It.  It  Ib,  In 
iny  opinion,  tbe  most  sngeuBtlVD  treatise  on  thU  important  tuplo  wUcli  la  aocess- 

THE  HUMAN   INTELLECT.    By  NOAH  PORTER,  O.D..  LL.D.. 

late  President  of  Yale  ColieEe,    With  an  introduction  upon 
Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul.   Gvo,  S5.00. 

The  author  hoa  not  only  designed  td  fiimiBha  text  lioofc  which  Rhall 
be  Hofficiently  coroprebensiTe  and  BcicntkSc  to  eatisf;  tlie  wantn  of  the 
manj  Htudenls  of  pByobology  and  Hpecnlative  philosophy  who  are  foand 
in  our  hig^iei  instJtntiOQB  of  Learning,  but  alKO  to  prepare  n  volamo 
which  may  gnide  tha  advanced  ntudent  to  a  clear  nndecBlaading  and  a 
joab  estimate  of  the  quegtione  which  hare  perpetually  appeared  oad. 
reappeared  in  tba  history  of  philosophy. 

THE  BBITISM  aUARTERLV  REVIEW.- "Proa Went  rorfpra  worti.  the  resnlt 
or  thirty  jeoiB'  profeasloniil  labor.  Is  not  only  tho  moal  Important  phllosophloal 
nark  ttiat  has  appoorcil  In  onr  longmL,^  since  Sir  William  HmnltCDU'a,  bnt  Its 
Jorm  as  a  manual  mnlLcs  it  Invalnable  to  itmlcntB." 

THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW.— "Alteracarafnl  examlnaUon  of  this  truly  great 
work,  we  ace  read;  to  prononnce  It  the  most  complete  anil  exbausllTe  exhibition 
of  the  cognitive  laonliles  of  the  hnman  sonl  to  to  toond  in  onr  langnagB,  and,  so 
for  aa  we  know,  in  any  laneaage.  The  work  bamonnmcut  of  the  author's  In- 
elght,  industry,  IcaToine,  and  jndgmeut;  one  of  tlie  great  productions  of  onr 
time :  on  honor  to  our  country,  and  a  f  reah  prool  that  genuine  philosophy  bua  noc 
died  out  lunoog  us." 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.  A  Manual  Tor 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  President  of  Yale  College.    Bvo,  S3. 00. 

Thin  in  an  abridgrnont  of  the  avthor's  "  Human  Intellect,"  contain- 
ing all  the  matter  necessary  for  nse  in  the  clanH-room,  and  has  been  in- 
trodnced  oa  a  text-book  in  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Oberlin.  Bates, 
Hamilton,  Vassar,  and  Smith  Collies  ;  Wesleyan.  Ohio,  Lehig'b,  and 
WooBter  Univerfliti^,  and  many  other  colleges,  atadeaiieB,  normal  and 
high  fichoolB. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD.— -The  abridgment  la  very  well  done,  the  statr 
mentstfiing  terse  uid  perspicuous, " 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.— "Preseuca  the  leading  facts  ol  Intellecijal 
Mence  tram  the  Bnthor'a  point  of  view,  with  cleamesa  and  vlger." 


CBARLES  HCRTBNBRS  SONS' 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Theoretical  and  Praotica!. 
By  NOAH  PORTER,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Yaia 
College.   8vo,  $3.00. 

This  tceatiae  is  intendad  primarily  for  tlie  nse  of  college  nnJ  imi- 
^rsit;  BtiideutiB,  and  is  prepared  with  reference  to  the  class-room,  lb 
Ib  in  two  parts :  the  first  treats  with  great  fullnesa  "  T/te  J'/i^ory  <^ 
Ihiiy,"  and  Qnfolda  compreheimiyely  the  pajchalogy  of  tlie  moral 
powers  and  tha  nature  of  the  moral  relatiouB.  The  eecond  division, 
"The  Prudice  of  IhUy  or  EUiva"  takes  up  the  difierent  claeseB  at 
dntieB  with  a  view  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principlea  of 
moral  science  to  the  qaeetioiia  aridng  in  every  department  of  human 
activity.  In  every  reapeot  President  Porter's  work  is  abreast  of  the 
time,  and  leavea  no  controverted  point  nndefended. 

GEOROE  S.  MORRIS,  Prr^essoT  of  EtMcs,  PJid'ersffi/o/flUcMaan.— "Ihava 
reod  the  work  wltli  great  inlereat.  and  pana  of  It  wJlli  enllmalaBm.  It  la  a  vast 
Improvcmeat  on  any  ol  the  cnrrcat  text  books  ol  etblca.  It  la  tolerant  and 
catholic  In  Urno ;  not  ^pcrDclallf ,  bat  EomuUj,  Indnctlve  la  method  and  ten- 
dencT.  and  rich  In  proctloal  sngEeatlun." 

E.  G.  ROBINSON.  Frextdent  Brown  tftijiterstf^.— "Itbasall  Ihe  dlBtUgalah. 
Ing  marts  of  the  antlior'B  work  on  'The  Hmnan  Intelleoi,"  1b  full  and  uomprohen- 
■ive  Id  Its  treatment,  dealing  largely  with  Enrrent  aiiauaaMiaa,  oud  very  iiatiirally 
followB  It  aa  a  test  book  lor  tho  clafla-room." 

JULIUS  H.  SE^\.1E,  rresilUM  AmJierst  Coiteffp.— "Ii  (a  coplonsand  clear, 
inth  ample  achularshlp  and  remar^Me  Insight,  and  I  am  siire  that  all  leactacra 

OUTLINES  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  ARCHIBALD  ALqX- 
ANDER,  D.D.,  LL.D.    12mo,  91.50. 

This  book  is  elementary  in  its  charnctor.  and  is  marked  by  great 
cleamesa  and  Riroplicity  cf  Htyle.  It  ia  intended  to  lay  the  fonndationa 
and  elucidalo  tho  prineiplea  of  tie  Philosophy  of  Morals.  It  is  widely 
QSed  in  collegea  ami  other  institationa  of  leaming,  and  ia  specially 
adapted  for  atudenta  whose  age,  or  the  time  at  whose  disposal,  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  more  extended  and  abstruse  works  on  ethics 

THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS.    By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the 

French  Academy.  Translated  under  the  supervision  of 
President  Noah  Porter.    8vo,  82,50, 

Prof,  Janet  in  this  book  gives  us  not  only  a  clear  and  concise  exam- 
ination of  the  whole  study  of  moral  science,  bot  he  has  introdnced  into 
the  discuBS'on  many  elements  which  have  hitherto  been  too  mach 
neglected.  The  first  principles  of  moral  science  and  the  fundamental 
idea  of  morals  the  aiiUior  describes  with  much  precision,  and  presuntn 
an  interesting  and  syatematic  exposition  of  tiem. 

SCIENCE.— "The booktiaalncldlty  and  Is  fall  of  learDlDE-  It  Is  hardly  extrai- 
attant  lo  soy  that  so  oleai  and  plctiiresqae  a  IreAtlse.  In  ibe  haails  nl  an  alci-c 
teacher,  might  save  the  sLuily  oC  ethics  from  ila  almosl  hievltable  fate  ol  being 
teiy  dull," 


POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND 
ECONOMY. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE;  Or,  The  State  Theoretically  and  Practh 
cally  Considered.  By  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  D.D., 
LL.D.i  late  President  of  Yale  College.    2  vols.,  8vo,  S5.00. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAMSCRI-T.— -Nownrfc'^  PoUllciil  Science  baa  CTcr  been 
tnbllgbe<l  In  America  wbLcta  coiers  bo  wide  »  gromia  ana  vbtcb  treats  the  tutt- 
|ect  Bu  liiirlf  aaJ  ijuiiarilallj.  and  wltb  bo  iboronitti  knowledge  and  jademeDt," 

THE  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE.— " This  wQit  iB  Indeed  one  o(  tbo  most  Im- 
portani  contrtbatlona  o(  tbfl  cantniT  to  tbo  HcleEce  d  natnrul  and  naUonftl  law  and 

THE  N.Y.  TRIBUNE. -"In  [be  dlscnsslDn  of  the  maTllDlaqneattonssaEBoated 
bytbe  general  tbemeol  tbe  worit  Dr,  Woolaej- e jDlblLs  'D-.  sama  cauLlonaoeas  ol 
JuiJgmcul,  ujvderalMu  ot  lone,  aatl  Tlsor  al  r^prearion  r-t.lcb  <ibamt.'l<;rlz«  lila 
previDns  wrlilnKS.  Hlfl  volnmen  lUioima  wUh  ibo  algziE  0/  profound  Btudy  ami 
Eoplous  crudlUon  oaVell  ae  of  orlelQEJ  tbongbt." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Historical  Studies. 
By  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  D.D.,  LL.D-,  late  President 
of  Yale  College.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
Svo,  32.50. 

A  complete  ontljiie  of  tha,t  grand  BjRtem  of  otiiicsl  i-OTipcndenoo 
tihich  holdH,  as  it  were,  ia  one  coimnaiuty  the  natioiiHof  Christendom. 
'  'a  upjiendix  contaitiB  a  mueb  uaoful  liat  of  tlte  principiil  treotiea  Hiaoe 
the  Kefonuatioa.     The  work  has  no  rival  as  a  test  book. 

Special  attcnllon  la  directed  Ui  the  lac! 
Woolsey'a  Internatloaal  Law  is  enllrely  re-T 
m  acw  plales. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLICAN.— "A  compondlnm  treatise,  Infeaded  not  I 
ryKtB  nor  for  tboae  bavlng  tbe  profeaslon  of  law  la  view,  bur  lor  jonag  men  w 
:  cultlvallQg  tbeuiaelTcs  bj  Ibc  atudj  of  lilalorli;iil  and  pnlllleal  Science.   Wb 

Lb  tbi;  Blsndard  of  Justice,  abd,  !>y  oxblliltlbR  tbe  pro^rCBS  of  BCiu"-.'e  fn 
ilDTlcal  waj,  brings  li  into  conaectiou  wltb  tbe  advances   of  tiumani^  M 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  ARTHUR  LATHAM  PERRY,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  College. 
Crown  8vo,  SZ.SO. 

ProfcRBOr  Perry's  book  hus  pnaaed  throngli  many  editiona  and  liaa 
recently  been  BubjecUtd  to  a  thorough  revision  and  rouasting.  Bis 
work  is  n  complete  expositioii  of  the  Scfencti  ol  Political  Economy  both 
historically  and  topically,  his  etylu  ia  admirably  clear  aud  racy ;  hia 
iUosti^tioiiB  are  forcible  and  well  chosen,  and  he  hoa  made  a  nabject 
intereBtiutf  and  open  to  the  compreheosion  of  any  diligent  atadent, 
which  ban  often  been  left  by  writera  vague  ami  befogged  and  bewilder- 
ing. ThiH  work  has  etood  excellently  Uie  test  of  the  class  room,  and 
haa  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  chief  educational  inEtitutionH  in  ihia 
country.  Among  them  are  Yale  College.  Bowdoin  College,  Dartmouth, 
Trinity,  Wesleyan,  UniTemity  of  Woostar,  DuniBon  tJniversity, 
Rut^ra  College,  New  York  University,  Union  College,  aud  many  other 
collegee  and  normal  and  high  schools. 

T,  D.  WOOLSEY.Prpsii'mliV' I'nto  CoIMffB.— •■roorbooKinren-BlaBtndenW 
more  lUan  any  I  bave  ever  Jnatruciecl  from." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.— "As  B  msaual  tor  general  tssdlng  and  popular 
InBlmcilou.  Pror.  Ferry's  boo^  Is  (ar  euperlai  to  an;  work  on  tbe  aabjMC  before 
issued  In  tbB  United  States." 

THE  NATION.— "We  cordlall  J  recommend  tbla  book  loall.  ot  whatever  scbool 
at  political  ecoaomy.  wbo  enjoy  contlia  siattnient  ami  lull  anil  logical  dlBcnaBlon." 

THE  INDEPeNDENT.~"Tberc  19  more  common  sense  In  tbia  book  man  [nan; 
of  tbG  more  elaborate  works  ou  Uio  same  sulilect  thai  have  preceded  It.  It  U  tha 
laosi  luterestla^  and  valuable  one  that  Ikss  been  given  to  Ibe  American  pnblit;  on 
tills  Impon^int  sabjecl." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  ARTHUR 
LATHAM  PERRY,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ' 
omy  in  Williams  College.    Revised  edition.   12ma,  S1.S0. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.— "Ibave  endeavored  In  tills  boot  flotolajthc  founda- 
tions o[  Political  EcODoiny  In  their  iFboIe  clrcnll.  tbat  they  nlU  never  need  to  be 
disturbed  aft«rwardB  by  persons  rpsortlng  to  It  for  tbelr  early  instruclion,  how- 
ever long  and  however  far  these  peiaona  may  pursue  their  sradles  In  this  solenoe." 

THE  N.  Y.  EVENING  POST.— "TblB  vfork  Is  not  meant  In  any  way  to  take 
tho  place  of  Its  author's  larger  treatise,  bat  ralber  to  ocunpy  a  field  whicb.  Ui  the 
Dature  of  tbe  case,  that  norlt  cannot  occupy.  It  Is  not  an  abridgment  of  that 
worK  bat  a  separate  treatise.  Intended  prltnorlly  for  Ibe  nso  of  stadenta  and 
rtadera  wboae  time  for  study  la  small,  bnt  wba  wbh  to  learn  the  broad  prinidplea 
ot  the  a^ence  thoroughly  and  trcll,  especially  wltb  reference  to  the  aclcntUla 
principles  which  are  involved  In  the  practical  diBCUsalODS  oI  oar  time.  ■  ■  •  We 
need  scarcely  add,  with  respect  to  a  writer  so  well  ti 
la  sound  as  well  as  acute,  or  lliat  his  doctrines  oi 
faaauxa  of  poUtica]  science  have  approved.'' 


i 


CHAItLEfi  f^CRTBNER'F!  RONS' 


EPOCHS  OF  HISTORY. 

CHAdLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  PTesUUiU  Of  ComeU  UIMertltV.—-  A  Sarfrt 
it  coQClHe  tLXiU  carefulJf  pretnir«l  vulnmea  on  BpoclBl  tng  ot  Mator;.  fliuli  u 
■luTotetl  [o  a  groui)  ol  ovcuu  ot  euuIi  Imponanoe  aa  to  euUcle  It  (o  he  regonled  u 
DQ  cjioclL  Eacli  la  also  complele  In  Itaetf,  and  boa  do  especial  cotmeotlon  wltfc 
Ibe  olber  membitra  of  tbe  BFiiea.  Tbe  walks  arc  all  m-lttm  b;  aatbors  selected 
b;  tbe  eilltor  on  aucoant  of  sotiiQ  eepcclal  qaallflcatluaB  lur  a  portraja!  ot  tlie 
l^erlod  tbe;  rospectlTelf  describe,  Tlie  lolumcs  lonu  an  excellent  collection, 
Ba]>(iciaU7  adapted  lotbe  wants  of  a  general  reader." 

NOAH  PORTER,  /1TW(ite»U  o/ TaM  CoJIeiTB.— "  The  ■  EpoohB  of  HIMorj '  seem 
to  me  Id  bavo  been  prepared  with  knowledge  and  artuilc  aUU  to  meet  Uc  wauu 
ot  a  largo  namber  of  readers.  To  the  ;oong  tbe;  tnmlsh  an  oDtllDe  or  uompea- 
dlmnwblcb  may  aerre  as  an  Introduction  to  more  extended  atndT.  To  tbow 
wbo  are  older  Ibe;  preaenC  a  convenient  Bketoh  ot  llie  beads  ot  tbe  imnwlcdBB 
wUcb  the;  have  already  acquired,  Tlie  ontllDea  are  h;  no  means  dCBUCnte  of 
spirit,  and  may  be  used  wtib  great  proQt  tor  fanilly  reading,  and  m  buIboe  ulaalet 
or  reailmg  oluba." 

.    HURST,  El^pTPSUIenC  0} 


8ISHOP  JOHN 
"  It  appears  to  me  tbal  the  Id 
wltn  tbc  phllosoph;  cf  hlsIory—natnclT,  that  great  Diovnoents  sttonld  be  ti 
not  according  lo  narrow  geograiihlcal  and  GattonnI  Itmlts  and  dfatlnctloi 
nnlversallj.  accordlDg  \a  their  place  In  the  (reneral  Ute  at  the  world.  The  I 
leal  Haps  and  Ibe  ooplous  Indices  are  welcome  addltloos  tu  the  volames." 


In  ttie  ripe  resnlts  of  tbe  at 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  series  of  books  narrating 
the  History  of  Qroeca  and  Rome,  and  cf  their  relations  to 
other  countries  st  successive  epochs.  Edited  by  Rev.  C,  W. 
COX,  and  CHARLES  SANKEY,  IV1.A.  Eleven  volumes, 
t6mo,  with  41  Maps  and  Plans.  Sold  separately.  Price  pel 
vol.,  Sl.OO.  The  set,  Roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  in  box,  SII.OO. 

THOT— ITS  LEGEND,  HISTORY,  AND  LITERATCRK   Bj  »  G.  W.  BENJiMm 

THE  GREEE3  AND  THE  PEGSIAS3.    Bj  G.  W.  Cos. 

THE  ATHENIAN  KMPma    Cj  U.  W.  COI. 

THE  SPAETAN  AND  THEBAN  BCPEinLiCIEa.    Bj  Chaklib  amtxt. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  SMPIRE.    Bj  A.  M.  CCBTEia. 

EAELT  EOSIE.    By  W.  Ihne. 

BOUE  AND  CAETIIAGE.    Tbe  Pnnlo  Wars.    By  R  BoswoE 

THE  ORACCEn,  MAEIDB  AND  3CLLA.    Ej  A.  H.  Beeslet. 

THE  EOMAN  TKICMYIRATEa.    Bj  QuRLEa  MnuviLE. 

rHE  EARLY  EMPIRE.    By  W.  Wolfe  Cateb. 

FBE  AOE  OF  TBE  ANT0NINE3.    B;  W.  Wolpi:  Cafh, 


STANDARD    TEXT  BOOKS. 

EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  A  serieE  of  books  narrating 
the  History  of  England  and  Europe  at  successive  epochs 
sjbsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  Edited  by  EDWARD  E. 
MORRIS.  Eighteen  volumes,  16mo,  with  77  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Tables.  Sold  separately.  Price  per  vol.,  SI.OO.  The 
set,  Roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  in  bo»,  S18.00. 

THE  BEUDraiNa  OF  THE  jnDDLK  AGEi:    I!y  E.  W.  CHtnuiii. 

TEE  KOKMANa  IN  EUBOPE.    Cj  A,  n.  JOB.ISON. 

TIIE  CRUSADES.    By  G.  W.  Cos,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  PLANTAGENBTB.    Bj  Wh.  armiBB. 

EDWARD  m.    By  W.  Wsbtidbton. 

THE  nOCSES  or  LANCASTER  AND  YORK.    By  JAMEH  QAmDKEH. 

THE  ElU  OF  THE  PKOTESTANT  REVOLUTION.  By  Fbedebic  SEaHOHK. 
'Wlib  Notes  OQ  CdqKs  In  EngUsti  relaUng  to  the  ReForniatlDii.  By  Prot, 
Qeobgs  p.  Eisbeb.  D.D, 

THE  KAELT  TODORS.    Ileniy  VU. :  Henry  Tin.    By  C.  E.  MOBHRLT. 

niE  AGE  OF  EUZABETn.    By  U.  Cn^iGiiTOM. 

THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAS.  1«1S-16«.    By  Sajidei.  Rawson  Gawinee. 

THE  PURITAN  REVOLUTION.      By  Sahtel  Eswsom  QiBDIHIB.  

THE  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS.    By  EnwABD  Hale. 

TUE  AGE  OP  AyTtE.    Dj  Euwikb  E.  MOBRia. 

THE  EARLY  IIAJ;0\-EE1ANS.    By  Edkard  E.  Moue 

FREDERICK  TUE  GREAT.    By  F.  W.  LONGKiti. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLCTION  AND  FIRST  EMPTEB. 
Mqkbib.    Wltti  Appoadlx  by  AkD3K<9  S.  Wbiti:, 

TDE  EPOCH  OF  REFORM,  1B»-1950.    By  JdStis  SIcCabtht. 

THE  ENGLISH  KEST0R.1T10N  AND  L0UI3  XIV.    By  OSMCNl)  AiRV,  M.A. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period 
of  Its  Decline.    By  Dr.  THEODOR  MOMMSEN.    Translated, 

with  the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  W.  P.  Dickson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.    With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Sohmiti. 

Reprinted  from  the  Revised  London  Edition.    Four  volumes 

crown  8vo,  gilt  top.    Price  per  set,  S8. 00. 

LONDON  TIMES "A  work  of  the  ' ery  hlghem  merit;  lis  loimlns  la  emct 

anil  proFannd  ;  lU  BBjraUee  lull  of  geoloB  sod  bUU  :  iia  dcBcrlptlonB  oF  mea  are 
nmulrahly  vivid.  We  wIbIi  to  place  oq  record  our  opinion  tliat  Dr.  llommsen's  la 
by  far  tbe  best  b^story  of  the  Dccllno  and  Fall  of  Uie  Roman  Common weallli." 

DR.  SCHMITZ.—"  Since  Ihe  days  of  Nlebiibr,  □□  work  on  Boman  History  bus 
nppearea  Ibac  combines  au  mucli  to  attract,  Instmct,  ana  cbarm  tbe  reader.  Tib 
mlc— a  rare  quality  In  a  Clermar  autliar— Is  vleorons.  spirited,  and  aolmaled 
Profeaaot  Mommaen'a  work  can  stand  a  conjpaHaon  witli  tbe  noblest  prodocUOM 
tS  modem  blstury." 


CHABLES   SCRIBSER'S   SONS' 


TO  TITEODOn  MOMXSESH  HTITORT  OF  ROUS. 

THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  From  Cssar  ti 
Dioctetian.  By  THEODOft  MOMMSEN.  Translated  witf 
the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  William  P.  Dickson 
D.D.,  LL.D.  With  ten  maps,  by  Professor  Klepert.  2  vols., 
Dvo,  S6.00. 

CosTESTS;  The  Northern  Frontier  of  Italy— Spain— The  Gallio 
ProvinccB— Itomau  Germany  nnd  the  Free  Gemums — Britain— The 
Donnbian  Laiidn  and  thu  Wars  on  the  Danube — Greek  Europe — Aran 
Minor -The  Eupbrates  Frontier  and  the  Parthi ana— Syria  and  the 
IjOqcI  tit  the  Nabatffianfi — Jiidea  and  tho  Jews— Egypt — The  African 
Provinces. 


PROf.  W.  A.  PACKAHD,  fn  Pmb^/terian  EevieiB,—"  Tho  anthor  draws  tha 
wondPrtnllj  rloU  aod  vailed  picture  of  the  coaqneal  and  admlnlBlmtlDn  ut  tOM 
L'reat  circle  of  peoples  and  liuicls  which  (armed  the  cmplrD  of  Borne  outside  of 
Ilalj,  their  a^culliaro,  trade,  and  manrifactnrcB.  tneir  artistic  and  Bclcatlfli:  llfOr 
tUrough  all  dcsrecs  ol  dvlllzaClua,  with  such  datail  and  comploteaesa  ta  could 
have  come  from  no  other  haod  tlian  tSat  of  tiUa  greal  master  of  hlatorlra!  reBeaicti 
In  all  its  departmenta,  guided  by  tbat  gUt  ol  hlaloilcal  Imagluatlaa,  for  which  ba 
iB  HjaaUy  eminent " 

THE   HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    By  Prof.  Dr.  ERNST  CURTIUS. 

Translated   by  Adoiphus  William  Ward,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  Collage,  Cambridge,  Prof,  of  History  in  Owen's  Col- 
lege,  Manchester.      Uniform   with    Mommsen's    History  of 
Rome.     Five  volumes,  crown   Bvo,  gilt  top.     Prce  per  set, 
810.00. 
LONDON  ATHEN,CUM.— ■'ProteaBor  Cnrtlna' eminent  acholarahlp  ba  aufll- 
Elent  guaranlec  tor  the  trustworthiness  of  his  bletorj,  wblle  tho  aiiU  wttli  wlilcti 
bo  groups  his  lacla,  and  hla  efTcctlvo  mode  of  nanatlDg  incm,  combine  to  render 
It  no  less  readable  thnn  couno.    Prof.  Curtlus  everywhere  maintains  the  trua 
(Ignltj  and  ImpaHlalllT  of  hlBtorj.  and  It  Is  evident  his  sjropathlefl  ore  on  ihe 
■lie  of  Justice,  huioaolty,  oail  progress. " 

LONDON  SPECTATOB.-"«'e  ci 
boot  better  than  by  saying  tbat  It  m: 
preat  worS." 

N,  r.  DAILY  TfiiaUNE.-"ABanlntroanoflonlonieHtnayo(Or 
BO  previous  work  la  comparable  to  tba  present  tor  vlvacitj  an< 
beauty,  wblle  lu  sonnd  learning  and  aceuroey  bf  statciucnt  It  Is  u 
be  elatNirate  prodaoUans  whltih  enrich  Che  Utetature  of  the  age." 
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